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The  loyalty  displayed  by  the  militia  and  the  Catholic 
peasantry  when  the  French  lay  in  Bantry  Eay^  made  a 
grmt  impression  on  all  classes  of  politicians.  The 
United  Irishmen,  indeed,  nr^ed  that  the  French  had 
attempted  to  land  in  one  of  th«  parts  of  Ireland  wliere 
the  organisation  waa  least  extended  j  that  they  had 
sent  no  intimation  to  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy 
which  conld  render  it  pOBsible  to  prepare  for  their  re- 
ceptioBj  and  that  if  a  French  fleet  had  appeared  in  the 
North  or  North-west  the  result  would  have  been  very 
different.  In  these  stat-ements  there  was  no  doubt 
mncli  truths  bnt  still  the  attitude  of  positive  find  even 
enthusiastic  loyalty  exhibited  in  so  many  parts  of  Ire- 
land seemed  to  show  that  the  Beditious  spirit  was  less 
formidable  than  might  have  bean  imagined,  and  that  a 
large  element  of  unreality  mingled  with  it.  It  by  no 
means  followed  from  the  lact  that  the  bulk  of  the 
peasantry  in  any  district  had  been  sworn  in  a?5  United 
Irishmen  or  as  Defend ers,  that  they  were  prepared  to 
appear  in  arms  for  the  French,  or  even  seriously  desired 
an  invasion.      The    intimidation   exercised    by  small 
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bands  of  conspirators  induced  multitudes  to  take  an 
oath  which  they  had  very  little  intention  of  keeping, 
and  even  where  intimidation  did  not  come  into  opera- 
tion, disloyalty  was  often  a  fashion,  a  sentiment,  and 
almost  an  amusement,  which  abundantly  coloured  the 
popular  imagination,  but  was  much  too  feeble  and  un- 
substantial a  thing  to  induce  men  to  make  any  genuine 
sacrifice  in  its  cause.  Everyone  who  has  any  real 
knowledge  of  Irish  life,  character,  and  history  knows 
how  widely  a  sentiment  of  this  kind  has  been  diffused, 
and  knows  also  that  districts  and  classes  where  it  has 
been  most  prevalent  have  again  and  again  remained 
perfectly  passive  in  times  when  the  prospects  of  rebel- 
lion seemed  most  favourable,  and  have  furnished  thou- 
sands of  the  best  and  most  faithful  soldiers  to  the 
British  army.  Genuine  enthusiasts,  like  those  who,  at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  sending  skilful 
memoirs  to  the  French  Government,  representing  all 
Ireland  as  panting  for  revolution,  or  like  a  few  brave 
men  who  in  later  times  have  sacrificed  to  their  political 
convictions  all  that  makes  life  dear,  have  usually  miscal- 
culated its  force,  and  have  learnt  at  last,  by  bitter  experi- 
ence, that,  except  when  it  has  been  allied  with  religious 
or  agrarian  passions,  it  usually  evaporates  in  words. 

There  is  indeed,  perhaps,  only  one  condition  in 
which  its  unassisted  action  can  be  a  serious  danger  to 
the  State.  It  is  when  legislation  breaks  down  the 
influence  of  the  educated  and  propertied  classes  of  the 
community,  and  then  by  a  democratic  suffrage,  under 
the  shelter  of  the  ballot,  throws  the  preponderating 
voting  power  of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  the  most 
ignorant  and  the  most  disaffected.  A  majority  of  votes 
represents  very  imperfectly  deliberate  opinion.  It  re- 
presents still  more  imperfectly  the  course  which  men 
desire  with  real  earnestness,  and  for  which  they  will 
make  real  sacrifices ;  but  a  languid  preference  or  an  idle 
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sentiment  may  be  quite  suflScient  to  place  desperate 
and  unscrupulous  men  in  power,  and  to  give  them  the 
means  of  dislocating  the  whole  fabric  of  the  State.  It 
has  been  reserved  for  the  sagacity  of  modem  English 
statesmanship  to  create  this  danger  in  Ireland. 

But  after  all  that  can  be  said,  it  is  impossible  to 
read  this  narrati\^e  without  being  impressed  with  the 
extremely  precarious  tenure  upon  wliich  British  domi- 
nion  in  Ireland  at  this  time  rested.  With  a  little  better 
weather^  and  a  little  better  seamanship  on  tlio  part  of 
the  French,  the  chances  were  all  against  it.  If  an  army 
of  14,000  good  French  soldiers j  under  such  a  com- 
mander as  Hoche,  had  succeeded  in  landing  without 
delay,  and  if  a  rebellion  had  then  broken  out  in  any 
part  of  the  country,  Ireland  would  most  probably  have 
been,  for  a  time  at  least,  separated  from  the  British 
Empire.  After  the  danger  was  over,  Bereaford  described 
the  situation  to  Auckland  with  gvesit  candour  :  '  We  had, 
two  days  after  they  [the  French]  were  at  anclior  in 
Eantry  Bay,  from  Cork  to  Bantry  less  than  3,000  men, 
two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  no  magazine  of  any  kind, 
no  firing,  no  hospital,  no  provisions,  iSrc,  &e.  No  land- 
ing was  made.  Providence  prevented  it ;  if  there  hadj 
where  was  a  stand  to  be  made  ?  It  is  clear  that  Cork 
was  gone  j  who  would  answer  afti^rwai-ds  ibr  the  loyalty 
of  the  country,  then  in  possession  of  the  French? 
Would  the  northern  parts  of  the  country  have  remained 
quiet  ?     Not  an  hour.'  ^ 

The  danger,  however^  was  past,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  of  the  best  judges,  the  near  prospect  of  the 
horrors  of  a  foreign  invasion  and  occupation  had  exer- 
cised a  sobering  efiect  on  popular  feeling.^     A  strong 


'  Atiehlaiid  Correspondence, 
Ui*  376,  Bere&ford  etroneoualy 
estimated  the  French  axmy  iit 


^  Berciiford  Can'ejiiycmdtitwej  iL 
140 ;  Umdy'&Lif£of€karleiiioni, 
ii.  379, 
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reaction  of  loyalty  was  unquestionably  aroused,  and  it 
was  felt  even  in  the  North,  where  the  disaffection  was 
far  deeper  and  more  venomous  than  in  the  other  pro- 
vinces. One  of  the  ablest  men  at  this  time  living  in 
Ulster,  appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  clergyman  named 
William  Hamilton,  who  was  an  active  magistrate  in 
Donegal,  and  whose  letters  to  the  Government  furnish 
a  remarkably  vivid  picture  of  the  condition  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  North.  Hamilton  was  a  man  of  some 
scientific  eminence,  a  former  fellow  of  Dublin  Univer- 
sity, one  of  the  founders  of  the  Irish  Academy,  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  its  *  Proceedings,'  and  the  author 
of  a  singularly  interesting  little  work  on  the  social 
condition  and  antiquities  of  Antrim.  He  appears  from 
his  writings  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  liberality  and 
humanity ;  of  distinguished  talent,  and  of  indomitable 
courage  and  energy.  In  the  beginning  of  1797,  he 
wrote :  '  I  have  rallied  the  entire  body  of  Protestants,^ 
and  detached  almost  the  whole  of  the  Romans  from  the 
Dissenters — whom  I  soon  found  to  be  alone  the  active 
emissaries  of  Belfast — from  the  moment  the  French 
appeared  on  the  coast,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
such  a  tide  of  loyalty  has  been  raised  as  bears  down  all 
opposition.  One  hundred  and  twenty  Protestants  and 
a  hundred  and  ten  Romans  have  in  two  days  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance  before  me ;  and  such  is  the  unpopu- 
larity of  disloyalty  at  present,  that  my  time  is  occupied 
in  writing  tickets  in  evidence  of  individual  loyalty. 
The  Dissenting  elders  and  leaders  have  tried  in  vain  to 
stem  the  torrent.  Nineteen  of  the  number  have  been 
driven  in  to  take  the  oath  under  the  penalty  of  broken 
heads  or  banishment,  and  by-and-by  it  is  possible  I 
may  see  the  body  yield.'  ^ 


*  The  reader  will  remember 
that  in  Ireland  the  term  '  Pro- 
testant '  was,  at  this  time,  always 
given  exclusively  to  members  of 


the  Established  Church. 

2  Eev.  W.  Hamilton,  Jan.  14, 
1797.    (I.S.P.O.) 
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Parliament  met  on  January  16.  The  Speech  from 
the  Throne  announced  the  Spanish  declaration  of  war 
against  England,  and  the  failure  of  Lord  Malmesbury's 
negotiations  at  Paris  ;  congratulated  Ireland  on  the 
failure  of  the  expedition  to  Bantry  Bay,  and  acknoft^- 
ledged  in  emphatic  terms  the  loyal  spirit  sbown  on  that 
occasion j  by  all  classes  of  tlie  people.  As  in  tlie  two  pr'C- 
vioua  aesaiona,  tho  language  in  which  Grattan  spoke  of  tho 
struggle  on  tlie  Continent  bore  a  greater  resemblance  to 
that  of  FoXj  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  He  urged 
the  mismanagement  of  militaiy  affairs  and  the  pressing 
necessity  for  peace^  and  he  expreaaed  doubts  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  recent  negotiation,  and  a  strong  opinion 
that  it  was  the  democratic  character  of  the  French  Go- 
veniment  that  made  the  English  Ministers  disinclined 
to  negotiate  with  it,  ITieae  two  laat  imputationaj  which 
were  equally  made  by  the  Whig  party  in  England,  ap- 
pear  to  me  to  have  been  essentially  unfounded;  but 
Grattan  stood  on  much  firmer  ground  when  he  de- 
nounced the  negligence  that  had  been  shown  in  leayijig 
Ireland  during  twelve  critical  daya  unprotect/ed  by  an 
English  fleet,  although  the  intended  expedition  to  Ire- 
land had  been  for  raontha  foreshadowed  by  the  Paria 
newspapers.  This  waa  the  second  war,  he  complained, 
within  fifteen  yeara  in  which  Ireland  had  been  involved 
by  England,  and  tlien  entirely  abandoned,  ^  In  1779/ 
he  Baidj  *  your  army  was  sent  away,  and  you  had  no 
naval  protection  from  England,  and  yet  then^  as  now, 
you  voted  large  auma  and  poured  out  your  population 
to  man  the  fleets  and  armies  of  Great  Britain.  Your 
Tolunteera  then,  aa  your  yeomen  now,  were  assigned  aa 
your  sole  protectoi's.  Two  yeara  back,  the  British 
Minister  played  the  aame  game  in  Ireland.  By  a  dis- 
pensing power  he  withdrew  from  the  kingdom  tho 
troops  allotted  by  law  for  your  defencfij  and  left  you 
but  7,000  men  J  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  you  hud 
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no  volunteers.'  'And  now,  a  third  time  have  they  left 
ns  without  the  protection  of  the  British  fleet,  with  raw 
troops,  and  to  the  accident  of  wind  and  weather  for 
safety.'  If  the  French  had  reached  Cork,  even  though 
they  had  then  met  with  a  final  defeat,  this  event  would 
have  thrown  back  beyond  calculation  the  prosperity  of 
Ireland.  The  first  Irish  interest  was  now  to  accelerate 
the  peace,  and  he  therefore  strongly  censured  the  con- 
tention of  the  Government,  that  the  surrender  of  Bel- 
gium by  the  French  must  at  all  hazards  be  insisted  on. 
'  It  is  not  that  I  do  not  wish  to  recover  Belgium,  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  hazard  Ireland.  The  minister  is  now 
gambling,  not  with  distant  settlements  and  West  India 
Islands,  but  with  the  home  part  and  parcel  of  the 
British  Empire.'  He  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
Address,  pointing  to  peace,  which  only  found  six  sup- 
porters, but  the  proposed  intervention  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liament in  foreign  politics  was  probably  not  without  its 
effect  in  deepening  Pitt's  conviction  of  the  possible 
dangers  which  such  a  Parliament  might  produce. 

It  was  admitted  that  the  most  strenuous  and  speedy 
efforts  should  be  made  to  put  the  country  into  a  state 
of  defence,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  this  respect  the 
language  of  the  Opposition  was  much  more  emphatic 
than  that  of  the  Administration,  who  appear  to  have 
greatly  dreaded  an  increase  of  any  purely  Irish  force. 
A  motion  of  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons  for  increasing  the 
yeomen  by  50,000,  was  warmly  supported  by  Grattan, 
but  rejected  by  the  Government.  A  proposal  of  Sir 
John  Blaquiere  authorising  the  Government  to  raise 
10,000  additional  troops,  who  were  to  serve  only  in  the 
British  Isles,  gave  rise  to  much  discussion.  Grattan 
desired  that  this  force  should  be  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  defence  of  Ireland,  predicting  that  if  this  were  not 
done  it  would  be  withdrawn  in  time  of  danger,  to  Eng- 
land; but  the  measure  was  ultimately  carried  in  its 
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original  form,  though  not  yet  put  in  force.  On  Feb- 
ruary 21,  Pelham,  introducing  the  estimates  of  the 
year,  stated  that  the  military  expenses  amounted  to  a 

million  more  than  m  the  preceding  year,  and  he  pro- 
posed to  hovmw  2,800,OOOL,  and  to  raise  305,000;.  of 
additional  taxea  to  pay  the  interest.  This  sum  was  to 
be  obtained  by  iocreased  duties  on  sugar,  teaj  wiuea 
and  salt;  by  impoBing  licences  on  malt-honseSj  and  by 
some  slight  changes  in  the  Post  Office  and  in  the  im- 
port duties,  and  he  strongly  urged  the  propriety  of 
making  every  practicable  economy j  by  suppressing  or 
diminishing  bounties.  In  the  courBB  of  this  session^ 
the  bounty  on  the  inland  carriage  of  com  to  Dublin, 
which  had  continued  Einco  1759,  was  abandoned  after 
some  curious  and  instructive  debates,  and  in  spite  of 
the  strenuous  opposition  of  Parsons. 

The  question  which  was  most  debated  in  the  first 
weeks  of  the  session,  was  the  revived  proposal  of  Van- 
deleur  to  impose  a  tax  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound  on 
the  estates  of  absentees,  Camden  mentioned  in  his 
confidential  correspondence,  that  it  gave  him  great 
anxiety,  as  he  found  that  *  there  was  a  general  dispo- 
sition in  favour  of  it  among  the  servants  of  the  Crown,' 
■It  was  not,'  he  said,  *the  mere  drain  of  rents  into 
Great  Britain  whicli  affected  their  opinions,  but  the 
convulsed  stata  of  the  lower  classesj  which  they  attri- 
buted entirely  to  the  want  of  influence  which  arises  from 
resident  iandloitls.'  Vandeleur  urged,  in  supporting 
the  tax,  that  the  Irish  debt  would  ri^e  in  the  course  of 
this  year  to  little  less  than  ten  millions ;  that  the  new 
taxes  on  salt  and  leather  would  press  very  heavily  on 
the  poor,  and  that  it  was  unjust  that  a  considerable 
body  of  rich  men  should,  in  this  time  of  great  national 
difficulty,  contribute  nothing  to  the  countiy  which  de- 
fended their  property.  An  Irish  landowner  who  resided 
in  England,  paid  neither  Uae  English  land  tax  nor  the 
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Irish  duties  on  consumption.  Vandeleur  estimated  the 
number  of  these  proprietors  at  eighty-three,  and  he  sup- 
ported his  case  by  citing  the  law  which  prevented  *  poor 
artificers  *  from  leaving  their  country.  The  proposal 
was  defended,  among  others,  by  Grattan  and  Parsons, 
and  opposed  by  Oastlereagh,  who  argued  against  the 
tax  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  tended  to  separate  the 
two  countries.  Grattan  ridiculed  this  plea,  and  dwelt 
especially  on  the  danger  and  the  injustice  of  exempting 
a  rich  class  from  taxation,  when  it  was  found  necessary 
to  impose  new  and  severe  taxes  on  the  poor ;  but  Cam- 
den reported  to  the  Government  that  he  spoke  feebly, 
as  if  he  were  half-hearted,  and  only  when  the  House 
was  exhausted.  Forty-nine  members  supported,  and 
122  opposed  the  tax,  and  this  is  said  to  have  been  the 
best  division  obtained  by  the  Opposition  during  the 
whole  session.  *  You  can  hardly  conceive,'  wrote  Cam- 
den, *  how  very  extensively  the  determination  to  impose 
that  tax  had  spread,  and  with  how  much  difficulty 
I  was  enabled  to  withstand  the  torrent  of  public 
opinion.'  ^ 

On  February  26,  in  accordance  with  an  order  of  the 
English  Privy  Council,  the  Bank  of  England  suspended 
cash  payments ;  and  on  March  2,  by  the  direction  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Irish  Privy  Council,  a  similar 
course  was  taken  by  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  The  direc- 
tors, however,  in  announcing  their  intention  of  follow- 
ing the  injunctions  of  the  Governments  of  England 
and  Ireland,  added  that  they  were  'happy  in  being 
able  to  inform  the  public  that  the  situation  of  the  Bank 
is  strong,  and  its  affairs  in  the  most  prosperous  situa- 
tion, and  that  the  governors  and  directors  will  accommo- 


»  Camden  to  Portland,  Feb.  20,      Speeches,  iii.  292-296  ;  Plowden, 
March  1,  2,  1797  ;  Irish  Pari,      ii.  698,  699. 
Deb,  xvii.    378-403;   Grattan's 
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date  the  public  with  the  usual  discounts,  paying  the 
amount  in  bank  notes.'  A  meeting  was  at  once  held 
of  the  chief  merchants  and  traders  in  Dublin,  who  de- 
clared tlieii'  appi'oval  of  the  measure,  their  full  cunfi- 
deuce  in  the  solvency  of  the  Dublin  banks,  and  their 
readiness  to  receive  their  uotes.^ 

Much  more  serious,  however^  than  the  shock  to 
public  credit,  was  the  anarchy  which  wiia  now  rapidly 
spread  Liig  through  the  North^  and  which  in  a  few  weeks 
rose  to  the  point  of  virtual  rebellion.  In  order  to 
eatimate  the  coercive  measures  that  were  taken  by  the 
Government,  it  is  necessary  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
clear  notion  of  the  extent,  and  the  kind  of  the  evil. 
The  subject  is  one  which  lends  itself  easily  to  opposing 
exaggerationSj  and  it  has  been  chiefly  dealt  with  by 
historians  who  are  violent  partisans.  There  exists,  how- 
ever, in  the  confidential  letters  of  magistrates,  which 
are  now  in  Dublin  Castle,  a  large  amount  of  authentic 
and  entirely  unused  material,  and  by  pursuing  the  sure, 
though  I  fear  very  tedious,  process  of  bringing  together 
a  multitude  of  detailed  contemporary  teatLmonies,  it 
will,  I  thinkj  be  possible  to  anive  at  some  just  eon- 
clusiona. 

The  diaturbancea  were  clearly  organised,  and  their 
centres  were  innumerable  small  societies  of  United 
Irishmen,  which  acted  very  independently  of  one 
another,  and  which  were  multiplied  by  incessant  pro- 
pagandism.  Tliey  consisted  of  men  who,  either  through 
French  principles,  or  through  disgust  at  the  corrupt  and 
subservient  condition  of  the  Government  and  Parlia- 
ment in  Dublin,  now  aitned  distinctly  at  a  separate 
republic,  and  hoped  to  attain  it  by  armed  rebellion* 
Thh  rebellion  was  not  to  take  place  till  a  French  aiiny 
had  landed.     In  the  mean  time,  their  business  was  to 
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prepare  for  the  French  by  nightly  drilling,  by  the 
manufacture  of  pikes,  by  the  plunder  of  arms,  by  pre- 
venting the  farmers  from  enlisting  in  the  yeomanry,  by 
seducing  the  soldiers  and  the  militia,  by  systematically 
paralysing  the  law.  But  with  the  political  movement, 
there  was  now  combined  the  whole  system  of  White- 
boyism  and  Defenderism — all  the  old  grievances  about 
tithes,  and  taxes,  and  rent,  which  had  so  often  stirred 
the  people  to  outrage — and  on  the  outskirts  of  the  whole 
movement  hung  a  vast  assisting  mass  of  aimless  an- 
archy ;  of  ordinary  crime  ;  of  the  restlessness  which  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  great  poverty. 

Donegal  and  Roscommon  appear  at  first  to  have 
been  the  worst  counties.  The  improvement  which  Dr. 
Hamilton  noticed  in  the  middle  of  January  soon  passed 
away,  and  in  several  graphic  letters,  he  paints  the  utter 
anarchy  that  prevailed  near  Lough  Swilly,  where  he 
was  magistrate.  In  one  of  those  letters,  written  in  the 
beginning  of  February,  he  describes  how,  between  his 
house  and  Raphoe,  houses  were  everywhere  robbed  of 
arms  and  money,  com  destroyed,  turf-stacks  burnt, 
windows  broken.  He  succeeded  in  capturing  some  of 
the  depredators,  and  confining  them  with  a  guard  in 
his  own  house,  but  from  150  to  200  men  speedily  as- 
sembled and  attempted  a  rescue.  Hamilton  sought  for 
assistance,  but  found  that  all  the  boats  on  Lough  Swilly 
were  destroyed,  and  that  the  whole  country  was  watched. 
He  succeeded,  however,  together  with  a  certain  Captain 
Smyth,  in  making  his  way  to  Derry.  Lord  Cavan  gave 
him  a  reinforcement  of  thirty-two  men;  he  returned 
with  these  by  a  night  march  to  his  home,  found  the 
prisoners  still  safe,  and  began  to  scour  the  country. 
*The  principal  ofienders,'  he  wrote,  *who  are  almost 
universally  Dissenters,  have  fled.'  *  Paine's  **  Rights 
of  Man,"  French  support,  immunity  from  revenue  laws, 
from  tithes,  &c.,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  King  and 
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our  form  of  government  in  general,  seem  all  to  have 
been  resorted  to,  as  principles  and  topics  to  influence 
their  party.  .  .  .  From  common  and  poor  men  I  have 
followed  up  the  association  to  comfortable  farmers ; 
from  them  to  Dissenting  ministers,  not  in  employ- 
ment.' ^  *  Not  a  single  night,'  wrote  another  informant, 
*  has  past  for  this  last  week  in  the  part  of  the  barony 
of  Raphoe  which  is  near  Letterkenny,  unmarked  by 
outrage.  Every  house,  with  a  few  exceptions,  in  the 
parishes  of  Ray  and  Leek,  has  been  plundered  of  their 
arms  and  pewter;  and  what  makes  the  matter  more 
awful,  no  argument  can  induce  anyone  who  has  been 
robbed,  to  give  the  slightest  hint  that  may  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  the  marauders.  Nay,  their  conduct 
rather  argues  an  easy  satisfaction  at  the  loss,  than  a 
wish  to  recover  the  arms  and  bring  the  ruffians  to 
justice.'  2 

From  Strabane,  which  was  in  the  adjoining  county 
of  Tyrone,  a  Scotch  colonel  writes :  '  Unless  speedy 
measures  are  adopted  to  separate  the  soldiery  from  the 
inhabitants,  the  most  fatal  consequences  are  to  be  ap- 
prehended, .  .  .  scattered  as  they  are  through  the 
houses  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  completely  organised 
to  overthrow  the  Goveniment  of  the  country.'  He 
states  that  the  most  assiduous  efforts  were  being  made 
to  seduce  the  soldiers,  that  the  area  of  disaffection  was 
increasing  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  and  that,  either 
through  fear  or  through  a  desire  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  the  people,  the  magistrates  were  shamefully  supine. 
Through  the  system  of  terror,  he  says,  '  which  has  in 
this  country  unbounded  influence,'  *  the  civil  power  is 
becoming  totally  destitute  of  energy.'  United  Irish- 
men, who  demand  arms,  are  never  resisted.     He  had 


»  I.S.P.O.     This    letter    was  «  peb.  26, 1797.  Paper  headed 

written  on  Feb.  X.  *  State  of  the  Barony  of  Raphoe.* 
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arrested  some  plunderers  wearing,  like  the  old  White- 
boys,  white  shirts  over  their  dress.  It  is  *  most  indis- 
pensably necessary,'  he  thinks,  *  to  proclaim  the  whole 
of  the  North  of  Ireland  without  loss  of  time.'  ^ 

A  melancholy  letter  soon  followed,  written  from 
Derry  by  the  Earl  of  Cavan,  describing  the  murder  of 
the  courageous  magistrate  in  Donegal.  Dr.  Hamilton 
had  been  from  home  for  some  days  on  business,  and  on 
his  return  he  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  clergyman 
named  Waller,  who,  like  himself,  had  been  a  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  and  who  was  now  the  rector  of  a  parish 
halfway  between  Derry  and  Letterkenny,  and  six  miles 
from  Raphoe.  In  the  evening  he  was  sitting  playing 
cards  with  the  family  of  his  host,  when  the  house  was 
attacked.  Mrs.  Waller  was  shot  dead.  Hamilton  fled 
to  the  cellar,  but  the  marauding  party  declared  that 
they  would  bum  the  house,  and  kill  everyone  in  it, 
unless  he  was  given  up.  A  man  and  two  women  ser- 
vants dragged  him  from  his  place  of  concealment.  He 
clung  desperately  to  the  staple  of  the  hall-door  lock, 
but  the  application  of  fire  compelled  him  to  loose  his 
hold.  He  was  thrust  out,  and  in  a  moment  murdered, 
and  his  body  hideously  mangled. 

Lord  Cavan  described  the  situation  of  the  coimtry 
as  getting  continually  worse,  and  the  few  magistrates 
and  resident  gentry  as  so  terrified  by  recent  outrages 
and  murders,  that  they  had  fled  to  the  towns.  There 
were  nightly  assemblies  of  rebels.  The  stacks  and 
houses  of  obnoxious  persons  were  burnt  within  a  few 
miles  of  Derry.  Lord  Cavan  firmly  believed  that  a  re- 
bellion was  ready  to  break  out,  and  that  nothing  could 
prevent  it  except  a  reinforcement  of  troops  and  a  pro- 
clamation of  martial  law.  He  urged  also  the  necessity 
of  *  emptying  the  gaols  of  their  present  crowded  numbers. 


Colonel  Jftmes  Leith,  Feb,  7, 1797. 
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by  sending  them  to  the  fleet,  or  disposing  of  them  any 
way  but  by  trial  in  this  country,  where  no  jury  could  be 
found  to  convict  them,  and  by  granting  an  amnesty  to 
those  who  come  forward  and  acknowledge  their  error.'  ^ 
It  was  stated  in  Parliament,  that  *  such  was  the 
audacity  of  the  United  Irishmen  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Derry,  that  Lord  Cavau,  who  commanded  there,  was 
obliged  to  order  the  garrison  men  to  deposit  their  arms 
every  night  in  the  coui-t-houae,  to  prevent  them  from 
being  taken  by  force.  Above  400  families  had  been 
robbed  of  their  arms  in  that  neighbourhood  in  one  night/  ^ 
This  county  had,  indeed  j  for  some  time  been  perhaps 
the  most  disturbed  in  Ireland,  and  a  letter  of  Camden 
clearly  indicates  on©  cause  of  the  evil,  ^  Several  com- 
panies in  the  City  of  Loudon  own  large  tracts  of  ground 
in  it;  they  have  lately  refused  to  renew  leases,  except 
at  exorbitant  fines  or  great  increase  of  rent.  The  con- 
sequence has  been  J  that  the  few  gentlemen  who  resided 
there,  and  were  disposed  to  improve  their  estates,  have 
been  driven  from  that  county.'  The  great  proprietoi's, 
Lord  Waterfordj  Lord  Londoaderryj  and  Mr.  Couolly, 
lived  in  other  parts  of  Irelandj  so  that  over  a  very  large 


'  Earl  of  Oavan  to  Pelhamj 
March  3, 13, 17§7.  There  ia  also 
a  memoriflj  from  theProTOEtaiid 
Fellows  of  T.C.D.  bt^ggiug  the 
liprd  Lieutenant  to  provide  for 
the  family  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  and 
HpeaMng  in  yery  warm  terms  of 
his  character,  A  iow  more  par- 
tionlars  about  this  murdeT  will 
bo  found  in  the  epoeeh  of  Lord 
Clare  in  the  debate  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  Feb.  19,  1798,  pp.  82. 
83  ;  and  m  a  speech  of  Br* 
Browne^  M*P.  for  Dublin  Unl- 
versity,  Pari.  Dsb.  xvii*411.  An 
Act  of  Piirliament  waa   paB&ed 


enabling  tho  King  to  give  an  an- 
nuity of  7i){)l.  a  year  to  the  family 
of  Dr.  Hamilton,  and  another  Act 
uuthoriBed  a  grant  of  3001  a  year 
to  the  fu.niily  of  Mr,  Knipe,  a 
clergyman  who  had  been  mur- 
)3ered  on  acconnt  of  his  per- 
formance of  hia  ma^iatoriiil 
dntiea  in  the  connty  of  Meath, 
37  Geo.  UL  o,  62,  m.  A  ahoii; 
life  of  Hamilton  is  prefixed  to 
an  edition  of  his  Leitsrs  c:o?i- 
ceming  th^  Northern  Coa^t  of 
Ardrim,  which  wag  published  at 
Coleraine  in  1839, 

■  Irish  ParL  Deb.  xvii.  164, 
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and  wild  district  there  was  not  a  resident  gentleman  of 
1,500^.  ayear.i 

In  the  county  of  Armagh  similar  disturbances  were 
rapidly  extending.  This  county  also  had,  for  several 
months,  been  in  a  state  of  extreme  turbulence,  and  some 
portions  of  it  had  been  proclaimed  under  the  Insurrection 
Act  in  the  preceding  December.^  Large  armed  parties 
were  going  about  the  country.  Detachments  of  soldiers 
had  been  attacked  by  parties  of  200  or  300  men.  More 
soldiers,  and  a  general  disarming  of  the  people,  it  was 
said,  were  imperatively  required.^ 

The  system  of  carrying  away  untried  men  to  serve 
in  the  fleet,  which  had  been  first  illegally  practised 
by  Lord  Carhampton,  then  indemnified  by  the  Irish 
Parliament,  and  then  formally  sanctioned  in  proclaimed 
districts  by  the  Insurrection  Act,  gave  a  fiercer  tinge  to 
the  disafiection  of  the  North.  Higgins,  who  was  well 
informed  about  the  proceedings  of  the  seditious  party  in 
Dublin,  mentions  that  many  letters  had  been  received 
from  Belfast,  and  from  the  county  of  Down,  expressing 
a  belief  that  this  system  was  about  to  be  again  largely 
practised,  and  that  it  would  be  resisted  to  the  death, 
and  adding  that  the  arrival  of  a  French  expe^dition 
in  the  northern  province  was  confidently  expected.'* 
McNally  nearly  at  the  same  time  warned  the  Govern- 
ment, that,  from  daily  intercourse  with  *  the  leading  men 
who  informed  the  Catholic  Committee  in  Dublin  and 
the  fraternity  of  reformers  in  Belfast,'  he  knew  beyond 
all  possibility  of  doubt  that  their  real  object  was  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  republic.  The  persecutions 
of  the  Catholics  in  the  North  were  largely  made  use  of. 

»  Camden  to  Portland,  April  3,  •  W.  Sykes,  March  3.    (New- 

1797.  town  Hamilton.) 

2  Seward's  Collectanea  Poli-  *  F.  Higgins,  March  14,  1797. 
tica,  m.  177-179. 
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A  song  describing  them  was  printed  and  widely  circu- 
lated, and  Counsellor  Sampson  was  writing  a  history  of 
the  county  of  Armagh  in  which  he  would  dilate  upon 
the  oppressions  of  the  poor.^ 

The  letters  of  the  same  correspondent  at  this  time, 
give  several  other  particulars  about  the  secret  history  of 
the  conspiracy.  I  have  mentioned  the  efforts  of  the 
leaders  in  the  CathoKc  Committee,  and  generally  of  the 
United  IriBhmenj  to  prevent  their  followers  from  en- 
listiog  in  the  regiments  which  the  Government  was 
endeavouring  to  raise  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the 
country.  This  policy ,  however,  was  not  adopted  with- 
out much  discussion  and  division.  Some  even  of  those 
who  were  looking  forward  most  eagerly  to  a  French 
invasion  and  an  Irish  republic^  favoured  the  policy  of 
enlistiug*  They  dwelt  on  the  possibility  of  the  yeomanry 
force  beetJming  a  new  volunteer  army,  and  obtaining 
reform  and  emancipation  by  a  laenaee  of  force ;  upon 
the  importance  of  giving  their  partisans  by  every  means 
arms  and  discipline;  upon  the  dauger  of  permitt.ing 
a  new  armed  Protestant  ascendency  to  grow  up.  Many 
Catholics,  according  to  McNally,  actually  enlisted  under 
these  motives,  retaining  their  old  aims  and  sentiments 
though  wearing  the  British  unifom].  The  majority  of 
the  leaders,  however,  took  the  other  side.  Looking 
forward  to  invasion  and  separation,  they  resolved  if 
possible  to  paralyse  resistance,  and  those  amongst  them 
who  best  knew  their  countrymen  probably  suspected, 
with  good  reason,  that  men  who  enlisted  into  a  y  com  amy 
regiment  with  the  intention  of  playing  the  part  of  rebels 
and  traitors,  would  be  likely  to  play  a  very  different 

^  J*  W*p  Teb.  4.    The    writer  what  passed  m  Ulster,  afterwards 

ends  bj  asking  for  monej.  Bamp-  published  his  raemoiis,  with  ac- 

SoEij  i^ho  took  a  prominent  part  ootinta  of  the  affairs  of  1798,  at 

in    the    defence  of   the   United  New  York*    The  book  appears  to 

In'&linieaj  and  who  was  in  a  poai-  me  very  mendaclDus  and  in  ore- 

tlon  to  know  a  groat  deal  about  dible. 
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part  when  they  found  themselves  in  the  battle-field, 
commanded  by  loyal  officers,  with  the  British  flag  fly- 
ing above  their  heads,  and  under  the  spell  of  military 
discipline  and  enthusiasm.  Keogh,  Braughall,  Jackson, 
and  several  other  leaders  very  strongly  urged  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  the  Catholics  or 
United  Irishmen  from  enlisting.  In  September  1796, 
McCormick  went  on  a  mission  through  Munster  for  the 
express  purpose  of  preventing  Catholic  enlistment.  To 
assist  this  object,  letters  were  sent  through  the  North 
saying,  that  the  Government  intended  to  exclude  both 
the  Catholics  and  the  Dissenters.  Grattan  desired 
above  all  things  that  the  country  should  arm  to  resist 
invasion,  and  at  his  suggestion  a  paper  was  placed  in  a 
well-known  coffee-house,  in  which  those  who  were  pre- 
pared to  volunteer  might  write  down  their  names.  It 
was  soon,  however,  found  necessary  to  withdraw  it. 
*  While  Grattan's  resolution,'  wrote  McNally,  '  lay  at 
the  Old  Exchange  Coffee-house,  a  number  of  Catholics 
and  Dissenters  attended  daily  to  prevent  signatures.'  ^ 

McNally  had  specially  good  opportunities  of  learning 
the  sentiments  of  Grattan,  for  he  had  himself  accom- 
panied his  friend  James  Tandy  to  Tinnehinch  to  consult 
with  him  about  a  project  of  Tandy  for  raising  volunteers. 
He  found  Grattan  exceedingly  alarmed  both  at  the 
internal  condition  of  the  country,  and  at  the  prospect  of 
invasion,  and  exceedingly  anxious  that  a  strong  volunteer 
force  should  be  speedily  created.  In  order  to  set  the 
example,  he  himself  joined  a  small  party  of  cavalry, 
which  was  formed  for  preserving  the  peace  of  his 
neighbourhood.  McNally  reported  to  the  Government, 
that  Grattan  declared  that  the  only  wise  and  safe  policy 
was  to  revive  the  old  volunteers  of  1778,  with  their  old 
name,  their  old  principles,  and  as  far  as  possible  their 

'  J.  W.,  Sept.  3,  28,  Oct.  1,  Dec.  8,  12,  26, 1796  ;  Jan.  1,  1797. 
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old  leaders  and  organisation.  Such  a  body,  he  thought, 
would  cany  with  it  a  weight  and  a  prestige  that  might 
repress  disloyalty  and  anarchy,  and  it  would  secure  the 
country  against  invasion.^ 

It  will  usually  be  found  that  men  who  have  borne 
a  conspicuous  part  in  acme  great  outburst  of  national 
enthusiasm,  underrate  the  subsequent  changes  that  pass 
over  pablic  seutimentj  and  imagine  that  under  wholly 
different  conditions  the  same  enthosiasm  may  be  re- 
produced. It  is  difficult  to  think  that  Grattan  can  have 
failed  to  see  that,  in  the  existing  condition  of  Ireland,  a 
great  loyal,  united,  constitutional j  and  national  move- 
ment, guided  by  the  gentry  of  the  country,  like  that  of 
1778  and  the  four  following  years,  was  wholly  impossible. 
It  was  ceii^ain  that  the  Grovemment  would  not  consent 
to  a  movement  on  the  lines  of  the  old  voluntear@,  and 
even  if  it  had  been  otherwise  all  the  conditions  out 
of  which  that  movement  grew  had  altered.  Jacobinism, 
Defenderism,  and  Orangism  had  changed  the  whole 
course  of  Irish  seutimentSj  bad  left  Insh  life  with  rifts 
and  fissures  that  could  never  again  be  filled.  It  was 
becoming  more  and  more  evident,  that  wlule  an  enrol- 
ment of  the  loyal  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  country,  such  an  enrolment  would  place 
arms  chiefiy  in  the  hands  of  men  who  were  fiercely 
opposed  to  a  great  portion  of  the  citizens, 

'  *  Mr*  Grattan  is  of  opmion^  Baid,  would  be    equal  to  both, 

tbat  the  salvation  of  the  oonntry  Their  appearimc^e  would  infuse  a 

dtip&Qda  on  the  imm^iait^  call-  general   spirit,  and   repTe^g   tho 

iug  out  the   old  voluateexg,   to  convulsiocs  uf  the  lower  orders, 

appear   nnti&r  arm  a  on  the  old  The  latter  would  look    on    the 

ewiabliehraent     and     principles.  yolunteerg  at?  friends  ;  thej  con- 

Govemment,  hs  thinks,  will  act  Elder  the  yeomanry  as  enemica, 

unwiaely   in    not    adopting  the  If    the    Dublin    volunteera    are 

aneasnre.    The  yeomanry  will  be  called  out,  Mr.  Grattan  win  ap- 

found  inadequate  £o  repel  an  in-  pear   as   a  private j   or   in    any 

Tasion    and   keep    the    country  fitation  his  friends  may  please  to 

qukt.    The   old    Tolunteers,  he  call  him/  (J,  W-,  Jan.  31, 1797.) 

VOL.   W.  0 
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On  the  9th  of  March,  Camden  wrote  a  very  import- 
ant letter  to  the  Government  in  England,  announcing 
a  new  and  momentous  step.  He  began  by  describing 
the  alarming  condition  of  the  North.  *  The  most  out- 
rageous and  systematic  murders  have  been  committed 
in  the  counties  of  Down  and  Donegal.'  A  farmer  had 
been  murdered  for  having  joined  the  yeomanry,  and 
many  others  had  been  obliged  by  terror  to  resign  their 
posts  in  that  body.  He  mentioned  the  murder  of  Dr. 
Hamilton,  and  added  that  it  was  the  system  of  the 
United  Irishmen  to  prevent  the  magistrates  from  act- 
ing and  the  yeomen  from  assembling.  Several  dis- 
tricts, on  the  requisition  of  the  magistrates,  had  been 
placed  under  the  Insurrection  Act,  and  there  was  an 
almost  unanimous  voice  in  the  country  that  i^o  mild 
measures  could  eradicate  the  disease.  *  The  endeavour 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  this  system,'  he  added,  *  if  it 
be  possible,  is  the  more  necessary  as  infinite  pains  are 
taken  to  spread  its  influence  over  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  In  the  counties  of  Fermanagh,  Louth,  Kil- 
dare,  and  in  the  King's  County  it  has  appeared,  and 
also  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  and  if  effectual  means  are 
not  taken  to  stop  it,  I  think  .  .  .  that  the  North  of 
Ireland  will  not  be  the  only  part  of  this  kingdom  in  a 
state  little  short  of  rebellion.'  Under  these  circum- 
stances, General  Lake  was  ordered  to  disarm  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  outrages  have  taken  place.  Patrols 
were  to  arrest  all  persons  assembling  by  night,  and  all 
assemblies  were  prohibited.  *  If,'  he  addjs,  *  the  urgency 
of  the  case  demands  a  conduct  beyond  that  which  can 
be  sanctioned  by  the  law,  the  General  has  orders  from 
me  not  to  suffer  the  cause  of  justice  to  be  frustrated  by 
the  delicacy  which  might  possibly  have  actuated  the 
magistracy.'  * 

'  Camden  to  Portland,  March  9, 1797. 
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This  letter,  as  it  appears  to  me,  scarcely  describes 
in  adequate  terms  the  gravity  of  a  measure  which  may 
be  almost  said  to  have  placed  the  whole  of  Ulster 
under  martial  law.  On  March  3  Pelham  had  written 
to  General  Lake  an  official  letter  of  instructions,  de- 
scribing at  the  same  time  the  nature  and  magnitude  of 
the  evil.  In  the  counties  of  Down,  Antrim,  Derry  and 
Donegal,  secret  and  treasonable  associations  still  con- 
tinued to  an  alarming  degree,  attempting  to  defeat  by 
terror  the  exertions  of  the  well  disposed,  and  threaten- 
ing the  lives  of  all  who  gave  any  evidence  against  the 
seditious.  There  were  constant  nocturnal  assemblings 
and  drillings ;  peaceful  inhabitants  were  disarmed ;  the 
magistrates  were  openly  resisted,  and  many  kinds  of 
outrage  were  perpetrated.  The  depredators  had  col- 
lected vast  stores  of  arms  in  concealed  places ;  cut  down 
innumerable  trees  on  the  estates  of  the  gentry  to  make 
pike  handles ;  stolen  great  quantities  of  lead  to  cast 
bullets ;  prevented  numbers  by  intimidation  from  join- 
ing the  yeomanry.  *  They  refuse,'  he  continued,  *  to 
employ  in  manufactures  those  who  enlist  in  said  corps, 
they  not  only  threaten,  but  ill  treat  the  persons  of  the 
yeomanry,  and  even  attack  their  houses  by  night,  and 
proceed  to  the  barbarous  extremity  of  deliberate  and 
shocking  murder:  .  .  .  and  they  profess  a  resolution 
to  assist  the  enemies  of  his  Majesty  if  they  should  be 
enabled  to  land  in  this  kingdom.'  The  General  was 
accordingly  commanded  to  disann  all  persons  who  did 
not  bear  his  Majesty's  commission;  to  employ  force 
against  all  armed  assemblages  not  authorised  by  law ; 
to  disperse  all  tumultuous  assemblages,  though  they 
may  be  unarmed,  *  without  waiting  for  the  sanction  and 
assistance  of  the  civil  authority,'  if  such  a  course  ap- 
peared to  him  necessary  or  expedient,  and  finally  to 
consider  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  outrages 
took  place,  as  requiring  all  the  measures   *  which  a 

c  2 
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country  depending  upon  military  force  alone  for  its 
protection  would  require/  Lake  was  therefore  fully 
empowered  to  act  as  in  a  country  under  martial  law, 
and  he  was  authorised  to  call  on  all  loyal  subjects  to  assist 
him.  On  the  13th,  Lake  accordingly  issued  a  procla- 
mation at  Belfast,  ordering  all  persons  in  that  district 
who  were  not  peace  oflScers  or  soldiers,  to  bring  in  their 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  inviting  information  about 
concealed  arms.^ 

This  proclamation  was  made  the  subject  of  elaborate 
debates,  in  both  the  Irish  and  English  Houses  of  Com- 
mons ;  Grattan  taking  the  most  conspicuous  part  in  the 
one,  and  Fox  in  the  other.  In  the  strange  evolutions 
and  transformations  of  Irish  history,  it  is  curious  to 
observe  how  the  active,  energetic,  dangerous  sedition 
against  which  the  proclamation  was  directed,  was  re- 
presented as  essentially  Northern  and  Protestant.  As 
yet  only  portions  of  Ulster  had  been  proclaimed,  and 
they  were,  for  the  most  part,  portions  which  were  em- 
phatically Protestant.  *  Who  are  the  people,'  said 
Grattan,  *  whom  the  ministers  attaint  of  treason,  and 
consign  to  military  execution  ?  They  are  the  men  who 
placed  William  III.  on  the  throne  of  this  kingdom.' 
'The  Government  have  declared  they  will  persist  in 
proscribing  the  Catholics,  and  they  now  consign  the 
Protestants  to  military  execution.'  *  The  character  of 
the  people  who  inhabit  the  North  of  Ireland,'  said  Fox, 
'  has  been  severely  stigmatised.  ...  It  is  said  that 
these  men  are  of  the  old  leaven.  They  are  indeed  of 
the  old  leaven  that  rescued  the  country  from  the  tyranny 
of  Charles  I.  and  James  II.  .  .  .  the  leaven  which 
kneaded  the  British  Constitution.'  ^ 

It  was  contended  that  the  proclamation  of  General 
Lake  was  plainly  and  palpably  illegal,  as  illegal  as  the 


Seward,  iii.  188-190.  «  Pari,  Hist,  xxxiii.  151. 
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recent  conduct  of  Lord  Carhampton,  so  illegal,  that 
Grattan  declared  that  *anjr  person  who  broke  into  a 
house  and  took  out  arms  under  this  order  was  guilty  of 
felony/  This  proposition  was  not  seriously  disputed. 
Something,  indeed,  was  said  by  a  lawyer,  of  a  judgment 
of  Lord  Mansfield,  during  the  Gordon  riots,  to  the  effect 
that  *  it  was  perfectly  legal  for  the  executive  authority 
to  call  forth  the  military  power  to  suppress  treason  and 
rebellion,  when  the  civil  power  was  overborne,  and  the 
magistrates  were  either  intimidated  or  unwilling  to  do 
their  duty,'  and  something  by  a  member  who  was  not  a 
lawyer,  about  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  *  to  act  ac- 
cording to  discretion  for  the  public  good,  without  the 
direction  of  the  law,  and  sometimes  even  against  it.'  ^ 
But  the  Government  soon  abandoned  this  line  of  de- 
fence. The  Attorney-General  and  the  Chief  Secretary 
frankly  acknowledged  *  that  the  prerogative  was  ex- 
tended beyond  the  letter  of  the  law,'  but  they  contended 
that  it  was  justified  *  by  the  most  powerful  necessity,' 
*  by  that  supreme  law  (salvs  populi  suprevtia  lex),  that 
extreme  necessity  which  supersedes  every  particular 
obligation.'  ^ 

Much  was  said  in  illustration  of  this  view.  Papers 
had  been  seized,  one  Northern  member  observed,  ex- 
pressing the  determination  of  the  rebels  '  to  abolish  all 
taxes  and  tithes,  and  reduce  all  rents  to  a  certain 
standard,  ten  shillings  an  acre  for  the  best  land,  and 
so  downwards,  and  to  continue  in  arms  till  these 
things  were  accomplished.'  'The  law  in  the  province 
of  Ulster  could  not  be  executed.'  *  The  United  Irish- 
men, it  was  notorious,  had  more  influence  than  the 
Government,'  and  Beresford  let  fall  some  imprudent 
words  which  were  afterwards  much  repeated.  *  They 
must  have  recourse  to  arms,  ...  he  wished  they  were 


•  Irish  Pari  Deb,  xvii.  138.  ^  Irish  Pari  Deb.  144, 146. 
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in  open  rebellion — then  they  might  be  opposed  face  to 
face.' 

Similar  language  was  held  by  at  least  one  other 
member,  and  it  was  severely  reprobated  by  Grattan. 
*  The  French  threatening  to  invade  you,  the  Catholics 
refused  their  claims,  and  the  Protestants  of  the  North 
informed  that  it  is  wished  they  should  rise  in  rebellion 
that  Government  itself  might  act  upon  them  at  once !  * 
Such  a  policy,  he  maintained,  could  lead  only  to  ruin, 
and  he  strongly  urged  that  the  irritation  of  Ulster 
would  never  have  risen  to  its  present  height,  but  for 
the  flagrant  corruption  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  the 
obstinate  resistance  of  the  Government  to  the  most 
moderate  reform.  Grattan,  as  we  have  seen,  more  than 
once  supported  strenuous  measures  of  exceptional  coer- 
cive legislation  directed  against  crime,  but  he  now 
maintained  that  the  whole  course  of  the  Government 
policy  relating  to  Ulster,  was  essentially  wrong.  He 
censured  the  proclamation  of  martial  law ;  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  the  Convention  Act, 
and  the  Insurrection  Act.  He  described  the  Govern- 
ment policy  in  a  skilful  phrase  as  *  law  making  in  the 
spirit  of  law  breaking,'  and  he  formally  pledged  himself 
never  to  connect  himself  with  any  Government  which 
did  not  support  '  the  total  emancipation  of  the  Catho- 
lics, and  a  radical  reform  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people.' 

Camden  noticed  that  the  tone  of  G  rattan's  speech 
evidently  showed  that  he  was  acting  in  conjunction 
with  Fox,  and  it  was  clear  that  he  now  looked  forward 
eagerly  to  the  downfall  of  the  ministry.  A  curious 
illustration  of  his  changed  attitude  was  the  encourage- 
ment he  gave  to  Fox  to  bring  forward  the  discussion  of 
Irish  affairs  in  the  British  Parliament.  No  one,  it  may 
be  boldly  said,  would  a  few  years  before  have  repro- 
bated such  a  course  more  vehemently  as,  in  spirit  if  not 
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in  letter,  a  plain  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  1782. 
But  he  now  spoke  with  scorn  of  those  who  described  as 
unconstitutional  *an  inquiry  by  a  British  Parliament 
into  a  conduct  which  tends  to  bring  the  connection  into 
danger,  and  which  derives  its  principle  of  motion  from 
the  British  Ministry,  as  if  the  connection  were  not  a 
question  of  empire,  or  a  question  of  empire  were  not  a 
question  for  a  British  Parliament/  He  appears  indeed 
to  have  been  at  this  time  firmly  convinced  that  an  in- 
vasioii  accompanied  by  a  rebellion  would  lead  Ireland 
to  absolute  rain;  that  without  a  complete  reversal  of 
the  Government  policy,  such  a  catastrophe  was  extremely 
probable,  and  that  even  if  it  did  not  take  place,  the 
most  intelligent  and  most  energetic  portion  of  the  nation 
%vas  drifting  rapidly  into  republicanism.  The  mis- 
maiuigement  of  the  war,  the  dissolution  of  the  confede- 
racy agMnst  France,  the  isolation  of  England,  and  the 
overwhelming  triumph  of  French  arms,  filled  him  with 
unfeigned  alarm,  and  he  believed  that,  unless  Protestant; 
Ulster  could  be  conciliated,  neither  Ireland  nor  the 
Empire  would  weather  the  storm.  In  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, he  was  at  last  convinced  that  nothing  could  be 
done.  The  scornful  name  of  '  the  seven  wise  men/ 
which  was  now  given  to  the  Opposition,  sufficiently 
revealed  their  impotence,  and  there  was  only  one  divi- 
sion during  the  session  in  which  a  body  approtiching 
fitly  votes  could  be  rallied  against  the  Government.^ 

In  the  British  Parliament,  Fox  dilated  on  the 
familiar  topics  of  the  subservience  to  which  the  Irish 
Parliament  had  been  induced  by  the  enormous  accumu- 
lation of  Crown  influence ;  the  consequent  alienation  of 
a  Northern  population,  ^  as  well  informed^  as  intelligent, 
as  enlightened  as  the  middle  classes  in  Great  Britain  or 
any  other  country ;  *  the  boast  of  Fitagibbon,  that  half 

*  This  very  interestirig  debate  took  place  la  the  Iristi  House  of 
Commons  on  March  30* 
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a  million  had  once  been  expended  in  defeating  an  Oj>- 
position,  and  that  the  same  sum  might  be  expended 
again ;  the  strange  vacillation  which  had  been  shown 
on  the  Catholic  question ;  the  exertion  of  Government 
influence  to  exclude  Catholics  from  the  corporations 
which  had  been  formally  opened  to  them;  the  hopes 
that  had  been  held  out  to  the  Catholics  when  Lord  Fitz- 
william  had  been  sent  over,  and  the  fatal  consequences 
of  his  recall.  He  concluded  by  moving  an  Address  to 
the  King,  praying  him  to  take  into  consideration  the 
disturbed  state  of  Ireland,  and  to  endeavour  to  tranquil- 
lise  and  conciliate  it  by  healing  measures. 

Such  a  proposal  had  no  chance  of  being  carried,  and 
Pitt  opposed  it  with  great  power,  as  a  flagrant  violation 
of  the  independence  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  England, 
he  said,  had  recognised  beyond  all  doubt  and  cavil  the 
principle  that  the  sole  power  of  legislating  for  Ireland 
was  in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  *  which  is  as  entirely 
distinct  and  incapable  of  being  controlled  by  us  as  we 
are  independent  of  them.'  The  proposed  Address  is 
*  nothing  less  than  an  attempt  directly  to  control  the 
legitimate  authority  of  the  Parliament  of  another  coun- 
try ;  to  trespass  on  the  acknowledged  rights  of  an- 
other distinct  legislative  power.'  *  Having  renounced  all 
power  over  the  Legislature  of  Ireland,  having  solemnly 
divested  ourselves  of  all  right  to  make  laws  in  any 
respect  for  Ireland,  having  given  to  Ireland  a  distinct 
and  independent  Legislature,  and  having,  with  every 
solid  testimony  of  good  faith,  laid  aside  all  pretensions 
to  interference  in  her  internal  concerns,'  can  we  under- 
take to  prescribe  the  laws  by  which  she  should  be 
governed,  or  the  changes  that  should  be  made  in  her 
Legislature?  The  King's  good  disposition  towards 
Ireland  needs  no  proof.  The  most  minute  attention 
has  been  paid  to  her  commerce,  agriculture,  and  manu- 
factures.    The    independence  of  her  Parliament  has 
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been  recognised  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt.  The 
whole  reign  has  been  one  continued  series  of  conces- 
sions, and  they  have  exceeded  the  sum  of  all  the  pre- 
ceding ones  since  the  Revolution.  If  something  more 
is  required,  is  not  his  Majesty  bound  to  act,  in  what 
concerns  the  internal  regulation  of  Ireland,  upon  the 
advice  of  tlie  LegiBlatiire  of  thiit  country  ?  To  assent 
to  the  Address  would  be  hi^^dily  uiicoiistitutioual  with 
respect  to  Ireland,  an  unwarrantable  interference  in  the 
duties  of  the  legislative  and  execiitive  government  of 
that  nation.* 

It  was  a  strange  thing  to  see  the  founder  of  the 
Constitution  of  1782  so  eager  to  induce  the  British 
Parliament  to  intervene  in  Irish  legislation,  while  the 
men  who  had  originally  opposed  that  Constitutjonj  and 
the  men  who  at  last  strangletl  it  by  corruption ,  stood 
forward  as  the  champions  of  the  parliamentary  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland,  The  motives,  howeverj  of  both 
parties  were  obvious,  and  the  two  widely  opposed  poli- 
cies which  were  advocated  for  dealing  with  disaflPection 
in  Ulster  might  both  be  defended  by  plausible  argu- 
ments. The  Irish  Government  had  now  iirmly  resolved 
to  employ  to  the  utmost  the  resources  of  military 
coercion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  oppose  all  constitu- 
tional concession,  and  a  large  deputation  of  the  most 
respectable  and  moderate  of  the  Catholic  peers,  who 
went  to  the  Castle  to  ask  for  some  measure  of  relief, 
were  curtly  and  decisively  refused.^ 

Poitlaiid  had  just  before  reported  to  Camden  a 
raying  of  Lord  Moira,  '  that  thei^e  was  not  a  gentleman 
in  Ireland  who  did  not  think  it  right  and  necessary, 


*  Purl  MisL  xsJtiii,  157-165.  wliicli  ia  bomid  ap  mik  the  Iriih 

Afiotber   aod   slightly  dilferent  Pari.  Debater  o!  tho  year, 
vorsion  of  Pitt 'a  speech  mil  lie  ^  Camden  to  Portlaiid,  March 

louud  in  a  report  ot  this  debate  21,  171)7* 
in  the  Britiab  House  of  Coionionsj 
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and  did  not  anxiously  wish,  that  the  Catholics  should 
be  admitted  to  a  full  and  unreserved  participation  of 
every  right  that  was  enjoyed  by  their  fellow-subjects  of 
the  Established  Church,'  ^  and  in  the  course  of  the  spring 
and  summer  the  Irish  Ministers  received  more  than  one 
letter  from  men  who  were  certainly  no  partisans  of  the 
Opposition,  urging  the  supreme  necessity  of  dealing 
with  this  question  without  delay. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  came  from  the  Bishop  of 
Ossory.  Whatever  evil  there  might  be,  he  said,  in  con- 
ceding political  power  to  Catholics,  had  been  already 
incurred  when  Lord  Westmorland  gave  the  suffiage  to 
the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  among  them,  and  thus '  pre- 
pared for  himself  the  absolute  and  unavoidable  necessity 
of  going  through  with  that  question,  and  placed  the  Go- 
vernment in  the  situation  of  one  who  would  still  keep  a 
man  at  enmity  after  having  furnished  him  with  arms  both 
of  defence  and  offence.'  '  The  unfortunate  and  unlooked- 
for  Eevolution  which  had  taken  place  in  Europe,  and 
the  insurrection  of  the  lower  orders  against  the  higher, 
and  of  those  who  have  no  property  against  those  who 
have/  furnish  additional  and  powerful  reasons  for  com- 
bining in  the  general  defence  all  the  representatives  of 
property,  irrespective  of  their  creed.  Those  who  argue, 
from  the  small  number  of  Catholics  in  the  higher  ranks, 
that  the  boon  could  have  no  widespread  influence, 
forget '  the  effects  of  opinion,  of  pride,  of  the  difference 
between  any  great  body  of  men  considering  themselves 
as  marked  by  any  exclusions,  or  as  admitted  into  all 
privileges;  as  suspected  or  trusted.'  To  incorporate 
the  authority  and  guiding  influence  of  the  Catholic 
gentry  in  the  existing  Constitution,  was  the  best  means 
of  strengthening  it ;  and  while  the  Constitution  lasted, 


*  Portland  to  Camden,  March  15,  1797.    See,  too,  Camden  to  Port- 
land, April  3, 1797. 
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Protestant  ascendency  was  in  no  serious  danger,  for  it 
rested  on  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  property. 
'  In  all  the  conversations  which  I  have  ever  had  with 
the  Duke  of  Portland  on  this  subject,'  said  the  Bishop, 
*I  understood  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  person 
dotjbted  but  that  some  time  or  other  the  qiieetiou  must 
end  in  gratifying  the  Eoman  CatholicB,'  and  every 
reason  of  policy  points  ont  the  danger  of  delay*  ^ 

A  still  more  significant  letter  came  from  Cork  in 
the  Juno  of  1797.  Signs  of  disaffection  and  disturb- 
ance had  during  the  last  few  weeks  been  multiplying 
in  the  South,  and  it  was  plain  that  the  seed  which  the 
United  Irislimen  had  scattered  was  taking  root.  Among 
those  whom  Pel  ham  confidpntially  consulted  about  the 
feelings  of  the  Munster  Catholics,  was  Brigadier*General 
Loftus,  *  I  thinlc  them/  he  replied,  *  loyalj  and  attached 
to  good  order  and  government*  I  do  not  believe  that 
parliamentary  refonu  has  at  all  entered  into  their  ideas, 
or  is  an  object  to  them^  but  it  is  very  plain  to  me  that 
they  look  to,  and  expect  for  a  cei^^ainty,  emancipation 
in  toio,  I  scarcely  know  an  instance  of  a  Catholic  of 
consequence  being  the  agitator  of  any  disturbance  here ; 
the  promoters  of  sedition  either  come  fi-om  Dublin  or 
the  North,  some  originally  from  Manchester.  .  ,  ,  The 
Catholics  expect  emancipation,  and  they  certainly  be- 
lieve that  it  is  iixt-eiuled  to  fi'e.e  them.  If  they  did  not, 
I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that  they  would  n^k  everij- 
ihing  to  attain  this  object;  but  give  it  to  them,  and 
they  will  J  in  my  opinion,  be  your  firm  fiiends/^ 

Camden,  however,  was  resolved  not  to  concede 
emancipation ;  and  he  clearly  tc»ld  the  Government  that 


•  Bishop  o£  Ossorj  to  Pelliani,  to  Lord  Fitzwilliam.    Bee  Mantua 

May  30, 1797:    The  writer  of  this  EUt  of  (he  Irish  Chtirch,  il 

letter    waa    O'B^iruG,  who  was  785* 

afterwards  Bishop  of  Meath,  and  -'  Loftue  to  Pel  ham  ^  JaEe  % 

wto  had  been  private  secretary  1797. 
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if  they  adopted  a  different  course,  he  would  at  once 
resign.^  His  policy  was  fully  supported  in  England. 
Portland  wrote  to  him  that  the  expressions  in  the  letter 
offering  his  resignation  seemed  to  imply  that,  'the 
King's  servants  on  this  side  of  the  water  had  it  in  con- 
templation to  depart  from  the  system  for  the  support 
of  which  your  Excellency  was  prevailed  on  to  undertake 
the  administration  of  the  King's  Government  in  Ire- 
land.' He  assured  him  that  there  was  no  ground  for 
such  a  suspicion,  and  that  *  not  the  least  alteration  or 
variation  of  opinion '  on  the  subject  had  taken  place  in 
the  ministry.  He  then  added  these  very  important 
words :  *  His  Majesty,  under  his  own  hand,  commands 
me  *•  to  express  to  you  most  positively  his  approbation 
of  your  conduct,  as  stated  in  your  private  letter  on 
transmitting  the  memorial  from  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  authorises  me  to  assure  you  that  his  sentiments 
are  those  of  the  year  1795,  and  that  you  are,  therefore, 
not  to  give  any  other  answer  to  that  already  judiciously 
given  by  you,  of  having  transmitted  the  memorial." 
His  Majesty's  servants  most  perfectly  concur  in  the 
sentiments,  the  communication  of  which  I  have  made 
to  you  by  his  particular  orders;  and  as  long  as  the 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  Protestant  interest  and 
present  Establishment,  and  the  connection  between  the 
two  countries,  continue  to  be  of  opinion  that  it  is  inex- 
pedient and  dangerous  to  give  any  further  indulgences 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  so  long  am  I  convinced,  that 
no  reason  will  be  given  to  your  Excdlency  for  renew- 
ing the  very  liberal,  but  I  trust  not  to  be  accepted  offer, 
which  you  have  made  in  your  letter  of  the  21st  upon 
this  subject.'  ^ 

1  Camden  to  Portland,  March  tation  on  this  letter  observes, 
21,  1797.  that  the  two  Uttle  words  *  I  trust ' 

2  Portland  to  Camden  (secret),  *  seem  to  let  down  the  force  of 
March  27, 1797.    A  pencil  anno-  the  sentence.' 
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The  belief  of  Camden  that  no  policy  of  conciliation 
could  now  be  efficacious,  was  strengthend  by  the  reports 
from  Ulster.  General  Lake,  who  held  the  chief  com- 
mand in  the  province,  wrote  from  Belfast  at  the  time 
of  the  proclamation,  to  the  effect  that  all  the  information 
he  received  teoded  to  convince  him  that  matters  were 
rapidly  coming  to  a  crisis;  that  a  speedy  rising  was 
fully  determined  on  ;  that,  although  it  would  probably 
not  tt'ike  place  til!  the  landing  of  the  French,  there 
oonld  be  no  certainty,  and  tliat  every  precaution  must 
be  taken.  Scarcely  an  hour,  he  said,  passed  without 
accounts  of  the  success  of  the  United  Inshmen  in  swear- 
ing; in  men  of  the  militia,  '  The  lower  order  of  the 
people/  he  continued,  *  and  most  of  the  middle  class 
are  determined  Republicans,  have  imbibed  the  French 
prineiples,  and  will  not  be  contented  with  anything 
short  of  a  llevolution.  My  ideas  are  not  taken  np 
hastily,  but  from  convei*sation  with  men  of  all  descrip- 
tions, many  of  whom,  though  strong  for  Parliamentary 
Reform,  are  now  frightened,  and  say  we  have  been  the 
cause  of  this  measure  orio;iually,  and  have  now  no 
power  over  our  tenants  and  labourers/  *  Nothing/  adds 
Lake,  '  but  coercive  measures  in  the  strongest  degree 
can  have  any  weight  in  this  country/  ^ 

The  great  Iiish  Rebellion  of  the  eighteenth  century 
is  always  called  the  Rebellion  of  1798  ;  but  the  letters 
fttjm  Ulster  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1797,  habitu- 
ally speak  of  the  province  as  in  a  state  of  real,  though 
smothered  rebellion,  and  the  measures  superseding  civil 
by  military  law  were  justified  on  that  ground. 

The  first  military  raid  for  the  purpose  of  seizing 
unregistered  arms,  appears  to  have  come  upon  the 
people  as  a  surprise.  Between  March  10  and  25,  more 
than  5,400  guns,  more  than  600  bayonets,  and  about 

"  Lake  to  Pelham,  Marcli  13,  1797. 
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350  pistols,  besides  other  arms  and  military  accoutre- 
ments, were  seized ;  ^  but  very  soon  there  was  a  general 
concealment  of  arms  which  baflBed  the  soldiers,  while 
the  condition  of  the  province  became  continually  worse. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  within  a  short  compass  to  give 
a  vivid  and  unexaggerated  description  of  it.  It  varied 
in  different  districts,  and  it  is  only  by  the  perusal  and 
comparison  of  great  numbers  of  confidential  letters, 
written  by  magistrates  and  military  authorities  to  the 
Government  in  Dublin,  that  a  clear  picture  is  gradually 
formed.  A  few  pages  devoted  to  extracts  from  these 
letters  during  the  three  months  which  followed  the 
proclamation  of  General  Lake,  will,  I  think,  enable  the 
reader  to  form  a  tolerably  distinct  conception  of  a  state 
of  society  which  was  as  anarchical  as  any  in  Europe. 

One  of  the  ablest  magistrates  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land at  this  time,  was  Dean  Warburton.  He  had  been 
recommended  for  a  bishopric  by  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  but 
the  recommendation  was  not  attended  to,  and  he  had  a 
parish  at  Lough-Gilly,  near  Newry,  in  the  county  of 
Armagh,  where  he  appears  to  have  discharged  his 
duties  as  a  resident  magistrate  with  the  same  energy 
and  skill  as  Butler  and  Hamilton.  When  the  burning 
of  houses  by  the  yeomen  afterwards  began,  he  set  him- 
self steadily  against  it,  and  he  seems  to  have  exercised 
an  extraordinary  influence  over  his  parishioners.  He 
wrote  in  March,  that  the  United  Irish  movement  was 
being  rapidly  organised  around  him,  that  nearly  the 
whole  population  were  bound  by  the  oath  of  secrecy, 
and  that  murder  was  the  penalty  for  breaking  it.  The 
belief  had  been  widely  spread,  that  the  French  would 
arrive  on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  Not  a  gun  was  now  to  be 
found  in  any  house  in  the  county.  *  From  the  moment 
the  disarming  took  place  at  Newry  on  Monday  last, 

'  From  returns  among  the  Pelham  M8S. 
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every  gun  has  been  concealed  in  bogs  and  other  places 
which  we  shall  not  be  able  to  discover,  but  where  the 
owners  can  get  at  them  at  a  raoment's  warning/  Many 
of  the  org^T-iiiaers  of  treason  came  fix)m  a  distance.  Two 
had  lately  been  captured,  each  carrying  a  weapon  like 
a  scythe  fixed  on  a  pole.  *  After  all/  he  said, '  the  exer- 
tions of  Government  will  signify  but  little  here,  unless 
they  are  seconded  by  the  immediate  presence  and  per- 
sonal exertions  of  all  the  landed  proprietors.  I  begin 
to  think  that  experience  ia  of  no  use  to  man.  Wa  have 
read  an  awful  lesson  in  the  weak  and  puE^iUanimona 
conduct  of  the  French  gentry  and  clergy  in  the  early 
stages  of  that  Bevolution^and  what  are  we  profiting 
by  it  ?  This  part  of  the  country  is  peculiarly  unfoitu- 
nate  in  the  absence  of  almost  all  its  propriet^ra/ 

He  attended  the  Ai-magh  AssizeSj  and  came  back 
with  tbe  most  melancholy  impressions.  *  The  game/ 
he  wrote,  *is  nearly  up  in  the  North/  '  No  juries,  no 
prosecutionB,  no  evidences  against  any  person  under 
the  denomination  of  a  United  Man,  the  men  of  property 
and  clergy  completely  alarmed,  and  instead  of  reaidence 
all  flying  away  into  garrison  townsj  the  mobs  plunder- 
ing every  gentleman ^s  house/  *  I  am  just  now  sending 
off  every  article  of  valuCi  and  I  plainly  see  that  I  shall 
not  b©  able  to  hold  my  post  many  days  longer,  Ev^ery 
young  tree  has  been  cut  down  in  this  neighbourhood 
for  handttes  of  pikes.  They  are  persuaded  the  Fi-eneh 
wUHand  before  the  first  of  May^  and  they  are  making 
every  preparation  by  collecting  arms.  ,  ,  .  A  few  of 
my  parishioners,  who  have  been  forced  to  miite  in  order 
to  save  themselves  and  families  from  destruction,  have 
been  privately  with  me.  .  .  *  From  them  I  have  got 
auch  infoiination  as  renders  it  necessary  to  take  my 
family  into  Armagh/  Threatening  letters,  especially 
breathing  vengeance  against  any  juTyman  who  con- 
vioted  a  United  Irishmaui  wer©  industrioualy  circulated, 
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and  they  were  completely  successful.  Neither  in  Mo- 
naghan  nor  in  Armagh  would  any  jury  in  such  cases 
convict.  A  system  of  terror  was  triumphant.  *  It  is 
impossible  to  give  you  an  idea  of  how  ferociously  savage 
the  people  have  become  in  these  parts.'  ^ 

About  Letterkenny  in  Donegal,  where  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton was  murdered,  there  was  no  improvement.  That 
country  was  reported  to  be  full  of  insurgents,  but  no 
evidence  could  be  procured,  *  the  fear  of  assassination 
has  so  thoroughly  got  possession  of  the  minds  of  the 
people.'  *  You  can  have  no  idea,'  wrote  a  magistrate, 
*of  the  terror  that  pervades  the  whole  country,  .  .  . 
entirely  by  the  absence  of  the  great  landed  gentlemen, 
for  where  they  are  settled  on  their  estates  and  have 
been  active,  the  country  round  them  is  quiet.'  The 
magistrate  who  gave  this  information,  though  lately  one 
of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  country,  could  now  go 
nowhere  without  military  protection.  Loyal  people 
were  taking  the  United  Irish  oath  as  the  only  means  of 
safety.  No  one  would  buy  from  a  loyalist,  or  pay  debts 
to  him.2 

From  Tyrone  it  was  reported  that  the  people  were 
daily  growing  more  disloyal.  The  informant  of  the 
Government  had  tried  to  discover  their  objects.  They 
told  him  they  desired  a  reform  of  Parliament,  and  they 
complained  of  the  salt  tax,  and  the  non-taxation  of  the 
absentees.^ 

At  Ballybay,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  a  party  of 
militia  consisting  of  a  corporal  and  ten  privates'  had  a 
scuffle  with  the  populace,  fired  on  them  and  killed 
several.  Their  arms  were  taken  from  them,  on  the 
understanding  that  the  gentlemen  would  protect  them, 
but  a  mob  of  about  1,000  men  fell  upon  them  and 

*  Dean  Warburton,  March  13,      also  a  paper  dated  May. 
16,  17,  April  12, 1797.   (I.S.P.O.)  «  Edward  Moore,  March  1797. 

2  John  Bae,  March  27, 1797 ; 
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cut  them  to  pieces.  Every  man  was  either  killed  or 
wounded.* 

From  Cavan,  a  magistrate  writes  that,  in  the  space 
of  a  month,  a  total  change  had  taken  place  in  the  dis- 
positions of  the  people.  They  formerly  enlisted  readily 
ill  the  yeomanry,  but  now  recruits  were  very  rare. 
ITie  whole  population  were  United.  'I  almost  doubt 
whether  there  is  one  in  forty  that  is  not.  They  pub- 
licly declare  themselves,  and  such  people  as  wish  to  be 
well  affected  are  obliged  to  join  fchem/^ 

From  West  Meath,  a  correspondent  wntes,  that  not 
a  night  passed  without  Defender  outrageSj  and  that 
arms  were  everywhere  plundered,^ 

*  Almost  all  the  peasantry  of  every  religious  de- 
scription,' writes  an  informant  from  Downpatrick,  *  are 
United  Irishmen,'  and  he  believed  that  even  many 
wealthy  men  sympathised  witli  them,  and  that  nothing 
but  a  French  invasion  was  needed  to  produce  a  general 
rising,"* 

*  Several  hundreds  of  men/  wrote  a  gentleman  from 
Newbliss  in  the  county  of  Monaghanj  *  for  this  week 
past  have  gon^  about  the  country  under  the  pretence 
of  setting  potatoes,  carrying  white  flags,  and  singing 
republican  songs.'  He  had  been  told  that  a  great  as- 
semblage was  to  be  held  on  the  foUowing  Fridayj  and 
that  they  intended  tn  cut  him  and  his  troop  t-o  pieces. 
He  had  been  living  for  a  month  in  a  state  of  blockade. 
The  disaftection  he  believed  to  be  universal,  and  oppo- 
sition to  it  had  almost  ceased.  The  few  magistrates 
who  tried  to  do  their  duty  were  in  hourly  danger  of 
assassin ation,  A  rumour  had  been  spread,  that  after  a 
certain  date  no  one  would  be  sworn  in  as  a  United 
Iriahmanj  and  that  all  who  by  that  date  had  not  taken 

*  Eftllybay,  April  17.  *  John  Macartneyi  April  20, 
-  Mr.  Clements,  April  18.               1707, 

*  Edward  Purdon,  May  IL 

VQU  IV.  D 
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the  oath  would  be  put  to  death,  and  this  rumour  had 
brought  great  multitudes  into  the  conspiracy.  *  Were 
I  to  presume  to  offer  my  opinion  to  Government/  he 
continued,  *  in  a  matter  of  such  moment,  it  would  be 
this,  either  to  propose  granting  a  reform,  or  to  pro- 
claim military  law  in  the  North  of  Ireland.'  ^ 

The  co-operation  established  between  the  different 
marauding  parties  was  now  shown  by  signal  fires,  that 
might  be  seen  blazing  during  the  night  on  every  hill.^ 
The  whole  country  about  Fintona  near  Omagh,  writes 
a  clergyman  from  that  town,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  dis- 
affected. *  The  insurgents  now  go  about  in  numerous 
gangs,  swearing,  plundering,  burning,  maiming.'  *  No 
tithes,  half  rent,  and  a  French  constitution,  is  the 
favourite  toast.'  Last  week  about  one  hundred  men, 
well  armed  and  officered,  paraded  the  streets  of  Dro- 
more.  *  Yesternight  the  hills  between  this  and  Ologher 
exhibited  a  striking  scene.  The  summits  topped  with 
bonfires — ^bugle  horns  sounding  and  guns  occasionally 
firing,  no  doubt  as  signals  to  the  marauding  parties 
who  were  employed  seeking  for  weapons  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.' *The  populace  are  now  so  powerful  and 
desperate,  that  for  any  individual  to  attempt  resistance 
would  be  both  imprudent  and  romantic'  There  is  no 
legal  punishment,  for  witnesses  are  completely  intimi- 
dated. *  Well-meaning  people,  more  especially  those 
of  the  Established  Church,  literally  dragooned  into 
revolt.'  '  The  spirit  of  opposition  spreads  in  all  direc- 
tions. .  .  .  Matters  are  no  longer  carried  on  clandes- 
tinely, but  with  a  strong  hand.  .  .  .  Nor  can  anyone 
form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  wanton  violence,  outrage, 
and  brutality  which  prevail.'  Every  morning  a  fresh 
list  of  outrages  is  reported.     A  family  in  which  there 

'  Alexander    Eer,    April    28,      ^dhill),  and  George  Lambert 
May  8, 1797.  (Beau  Park,    probably  in  West 

*  See  letters  from  Mr.  White      Meath). 
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were  three  sons  stood  a  siege,  and  next  morning  above 
forty  balls  were  found  in  a  sack  of  tow  with  which  they 
had  barricaded  their  window.  'The  more  well-to-do  in- 
habitantB  were  defending  their  houses  with  gratiuga 
imd  bars  of  iron ;  *  but  what/  wrote  the  informant, 
*  must  be  the  situation  of  those  who  inhabit  thatched 
cabins,  which  a  single  apark  can  fire  ? '  The  Keducfcion 
of  the  military  was  steadily  pursued,  and  there  were 
great  doubts  about  the  loyalty  of  the  yeomaury.' 

Many  lives  were  lost,  and  serious  skirmishes  took 
place,  I  have  already  mentioned  the  sanguinary  atrtacks 
on  militiamen  at  Ballybay.  At  a  place  called  Cross- 
Moylan,  not  far  from  JDuudalk^  a  few  British  feuciblea 
with  forty  yeomen  encountered  a  body  of  about  250 
United  IrishmeUj  killed  fourteen,  and  brought  ten  pri- 
soners into  Dundalk.^  On  eeveral  occasions  escorts 
with  prisoners  were  attacked,  and  on  one  of  them  the 
Boldiera  killed  a  prisoner  to  prevent  a  rescue. 

The  military  forces  in  Ireland  were  at  this  tune  vei-y 
considerable.  In  Februaiy  1797  there  was  an  eflectivo 
force  of  about  15,000  regular  soldiers,  18,000  militia, 
and  30,000  yeomanry%  of  whom  18,000  were  cavalry,^ 
But  an  invasion  was  continually  Expected,  and  the 
country  was  exposed  on  all  sides.  There  were  scarcely 
any  fortresses  in  which  troops  could  be  concentrated. 
Soldiers  were  habitually  employed,  to  a  far  greater  ex- 
tent than  in  England,  to  discharge  police  fuuctioni^, 
such  as  suppressing  riots,  and  enforcing  revenue  lawc^, 
and  they  were  now  called  on  to  put  down  inuumerablo 
concerted  outrages^  carried  on  by  niglifi  over  an  immense 
area  of  wild  country,  and  to  disaim  a  scattered  and  dis- 
loyal popalation*  Lake  wmte  in  the  strongest  terms 
about  the  inadequacy  of  hiy  force.    'I  believe/  he  wrote, 

■  LetteiTS  sent  by  the  Bishop      1797. 
of  Ologher,  May  9,  14,  1797-  '  From  ft  icemoiandam  in  the 

'^  Tbonms  Oatater,  May  14,      Felham  MSB. 

i>  2 
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*  this  district  requires  more  than  half  the  troops  in  Ire- 
land to  manage  it,  as  there  is  no  part  of  it  that  does  not 
require  double  the  number  we  have.'  ^  A  meeting  of 
magistrates  and  yeomanry  officers  in  the  counties  of 
Down  and  Armagh  drew  up  a  remarkable  memorial, 
stating  that  the  late  vigorous  measure  of  disarming  the 
people — '  which,  however,'  they  added,  *  has  in  many 
parts  disarmed  only  the  well  affected,  the  others  hiding 
their  arms' — would  be  useless  without  a  very  large 
standing  force  to  follow  it  up  by  constant  piquets  and 
patrols,  both  of  horse  and  foot,  *  and  this  force,'  they 
said,  *  should  be  the  greater,  as  the  yeomanry  even  in 
towns  are  assembled  with  much  difficulty  and  delay, 
require  so  long  notice  that  the  design  is  often  foreseen 
and  frustrated,  and  being  scattered  in  their  private 
houses  they  may  (as  is  now  openly  threatened)  be  either 
disarmed  or  murdered  in  their  houses,  or  on  their  way 
to  parade  ground.'  They  added,  *that  the  daily  threats 
(actually  executed  in  many  late  instances  here)  of  per- 
sonal and  other  injury  to  those  continuing  yeomen  or 
supporters  of  them ;  and  the  loss  of  all  trade  or  employ- 
ment from  the  numerous  body  United,  or  affecting  to  be 
so  through  fear  or  interest,'  had  weakened  the  yeomanry, 
and  that  the  protection  of  the  country  in  a  time  of  ex- 
treme danger,  and  when  measures  of  desperate  vigour 
might  be  required,  could  not  be  safely  entrusted  to  mere 
volunteers,  liable  to  no  coercion  except  honour  and  re- 
gard to  character.^ 

It  will  be  sufficiently  evident  to  anyone  who  con- 

*  Lake  to  Pelham,  March  17,  and  confidential  correspondence 

1797. 1  may  mention,  that  nearly  at  Dublin, 

all  the  letters  of  the  generals  to  ^  Memorial  of  magistrates  of 

Pelham  will    be  found  in  the  the  counties  of  Down  and  Ar- 

Pelham  M88,  at    the   British  magh,  and  officers  of  the  yeo- 

Museum.     The   letters  of   the  manry,  to  General  Lake,  March 

magistrates  and  informers  are,  18,  1797. 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  secret 
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siders  the  subject  with  common  candour,  that  under 
such  circumstances  numerous  military  outrages  were 
certain  to  occur.  The  only  method  by  which  the  dis- 
arming could  be  carried  out  and  the  men  who  were  en- 
gaged in  nightly  outrages  detected,  was  by  nightly  raids, 
in  rebellious  districts.  The  Chief  Secretary  strongly 
pressed  upon  the  commander  in  the  North,  that  the  * 
soldiers  searching  for  arms  should  always  be  accom- 
panied by  a  superior  officer ;  but  Lake  answered  that, 
though  he  would  do  what  he  could  to  prevent  abuses, 
this,  at  least,  was  absolutely  impossible.  Success  could 
only  be  attained  by  surprise,  by  the  simultaneous  search 
of  innumerable  widely  scattered  cabins.  If  it  was  known 
that  a  search  was  proceeding  in  one  place,  arms  were  at 
once  concealed  in  fifty  others.  It  was  impossible  that 
an  officer  could  be  present  in  every  cabin  which  was 
being  searched,  and  the  task  had  to  be  largely  entrusted 
to  little  groups  of  private  soldiers.  No  one  who  knows 
what  an  army  is,  and  how  it  is  recruited,  could  expect 
that  this  should  go  on  without  producing  instances  of 
gross  violence  and  outrage,  and  without  seriously  im- 
perilling discipline. 

This,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  worst.  The 
danger  of  invasion  and  armed  rebellion  was  so  great, 
and  the  regular  troops  in  Ireland  were  so  few,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  collect  those  troops  in  points  of  military  im- 
portance, and  to  entrust  services  which  did  not  require 
a  serious  display  of  force  to  militiamen  and  yeomen, 
newly  enrolled  and  most  imperfectly  disciplined.  The 
yeomen,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its 
people,  were  peculiarly  efficient  in  searching  for  arms, 
and  they  were  the  force  which  was  naturally  and  pri- 
marily intended  for  the  preservation  of  internal  security, 
as  the  regular  troops  were  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
against  a  foreign  invasion.  The  creation  of  a  large  yeo- 
manry force  for  the  former  purpose  had  been,  as  we 
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have  seen,  one  of  the  projects  of  Fitzwilliam.  It  had 
been  strongly  and  repeatedly  urged  by  Grattan  and  by 
Parsons,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  most  liberal 
and  enlightened  English  commander  entirely  agreed 
with  the  most  liberal  members  of  the  Irish  Parliament, 
that  the  suppression  of  outrage  which  did  not  rise  to 
the  height  of  actual  armed  rebellion,  ought  to  be  the 
special  province  of  the  yeomanry.  But  such  a  force 
was  at  this  time  perfectly  certain  to  be  guilty  of  gross 
violence.  It  was  recruited  chiefly  in  districts  which 
had  been  for  years  the  scene  of  savage  faction  fights 
between  the  Defenders  and  the  Peep  of  Day  Boys; 
between  the  United  Irishmen  and  the  Orangemen ;  and 
it  was  recruited  in  the  face  of  the  most  formidable  ob- 
stacles. The  United  Irishmen  made  it  one  of  their 
main  objects  to  prevent  the  formation  of  this  new  and 
powerful  force,  and  they  pursued  this  object  with  every 
kind  of  outrage,  intimidation,  abuse,  and  seduction. 
There  had  been  not  a  few  murders.  There  were  count- 
less instances  of  attacks  on  the  houses  of  the  yeomen. 
Their  families  were  exposed  to  constant  insult,  and  to 
constant  peril.  The  system  had  already  begun  in  some 
disaffected  districts  of  treating  the  yeomen  as  if  they 
were  lepers,  and  refusing  all  dealings  with  them ;  while 
in  other  districts  every  art  was  employed  to  seduce  them 
from  their  allegiance. 

That  a  powerful  yeomanry  force  should  have  been 
created  in  spite  of  all  these  obstacles,  and  at  a  time 
when  Irishmen  were  pouring  into  the  regular  army, 
the  militia,  and  the  navy,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  striking 
proof  both  of  the  military  spirit  and  of  the  sturdy  inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance  which  then  characterised  the 
loyalists  of  Ireland.  The  estimate  first  laid  before  Par- 
liament was  for  20,000  men,  but  in  six  months  above 
37,000  men  were  arrayed,  and  during  the  rebellion  the 
force  exceeded  50,000,  and  could,  if  necessary,  have 
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been  increased.^  But  although  the  United  Irishmen 
failed  in  preventing  the  formation  of  this  great  force, 
they  at  least  succeeded  in  profoundly  affecting  its  cha- 
racter. In  great  district-s  which  were  torn  by  furious 
factions  it  consisted  exclusively  of  the  partisans  of  one 
faction,  recruited  under  circumstances  well  fitted  to 
raise  party  animosity  to  fever  heat.  Such  men,  with 
uniforms  on  their  backs  and  gnus  in  their  hands,  and 
clothed  with  the  authority  of  the  Government,  but  with 
scarcely  a  tinge  of  discipline  and  under  no  strict  martial 
law,  were  now  let  loose  by  night  on  innumerable  cabins. 

These  circumstances  do  not  excuse,  but  they  ex- 
plain and  largely  palliate,  their  misdeeds,  and  they  do 
much  to  divide  the  blame.  Disarming  had  plainly  be- 
come a  matter  of  the  fii-sfc  necessity  at  a  timo  when  a 
great  poiiion  of  the  population  were  organising,  at  the 
command  of  a  seditious  conspiracy,  for  the  purpose  of 
co-operatiiig  with  an  expected  French  invasion,  and  it 
could  hardly  be  carried  out  in  Ireland  without  excessive 
violence.  Martial  law  is  always  an  extreme  remedy  of 
the  St-ate,  but  when  it  m  administered  by  competent 
officers  and  supported  by  an  overwhelming  and  well- 
disciplined  force,  its  awift  steni  justice  is  not  always  an 
evil.  But  few  things  are  more  terrible  than  martial  law 
when  the  troops  are  undisciplined,  inadequate  in  num- 
bers, and  involved  in  the  factions  of  the  country  thoy 
are  intended  to  subdue. 

That  many  and  hoi^rible  abuses  took  place  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  of  1798  is  not  o|>en  to  doubt, 

^  E^Qrt  of  th^  Contmilk6  of  which  was  so  CDnspiouous  in  the 

Secrecy  of  1708,  p.  5.     Soma  in-  history  of  the  Yolnoteera,  appears 

tGrestiog  partioulars  about  the  to  havo  been  the  cracUe  of  the 

Iriiih  yeomen  will  be  found  in  a  yeomanry  nioyement,  and    tho 

Hktijfry  (if  the  Ori/fin  ofiM  Trkh  first  eondderablo  review  of  yeo- 

Ymmanry,  by  W.  Biehardson,  manry  was  held  there  by  Cfeneral 

B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col-  Enox. 
lege,  Dublin  (X801).  Dungannon, 
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but  it  is  very  diflBicult  to  form  a  confident  opinion  of  the 
extent  to  which  they  prevailed  in  Ulster  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1797.  In  his  earliest  letters,  after  the 
disarming  had  begun,  Lake  wrote,  *I  really  do  not 
know  of  any  excesses  committed  by  the  military  since 
this  unpleasant  mode  of  warfare  has  commenced,'  but 
he  acknowledged  that  *  some  irregularities  (though  I 
really  believe  very  few)  may  have  been  committed  ... 
chiefly  by  the  yeomanry,  .  .  .  whose  knowledge  of  the 
country  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their 
party  spirit  and  private  quarrels ; '  and  he  added,  *  I 
fear  they  will  be  of  very  little  use  if  they  are  not  put 
under  military  law,  as  at  present  they  are  under  very 
little  control,  either  officers  or  men.'  ^  Pelham,  at  first 
at  least,  fully  accepted  this  statement,  and  wrote  a  few 
weeks  after  the  disarming,  *  I  am  perfectly  convinced 
that  so  strong  a  measure  could  not  have  been  carried 
into  execution  with  more  temper,  mildness,  and  firm- 
ness.'^ In  June,  however,  he  wrote  to  Lake  that  he 
had  heard  with  great  regret,  that  many  of  the  public- 
houses  in  Belfast  which  were  centres  of  the  United 
Irishmen  had  been  wrecked  by  the  Monaghan  Militia, 
and  some  soldiers  of  the  same  regiment  attacked  and 
destroyed  the  offices  and  types  of  the  *  Northern  Star,' 
which  was  the  chief  seditious  organ  at  Belfast.^ 

But  in  the  process  of  seeking  arms  in  the  country 
districts,  far  worse  acts  seem  to  have  been  perpetrated. 
A  Welsh  regiment  of  fencible  cavalry  called  the  'Ancient 
Britons,'  stationed  at  Newry,  reduced  a  country  which 
was  probably  the  most  seditious  and  disorganised  in 
Ulster  to  complete  submission,  but  it  did  so  by  means 
which  left  an  ineffaceable  impression  of  horror  and  re- 

»  Lake  to  Pelham,  March  17,  ■  Pelham  to  Lake  (secret  and 

19, 1797.  confidential),  June  6, 1797 ;  Mad- 

2  Pelham  to  Lake,  March  29,  den's   United  Irishmen^  iy.  22, 

1797.  23. 
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sentment  on  the  popular  mind.  In  the  absence  of  any 
searching  judicial  investigation,  it  is  impossible  to  say- 
how  much  of  exaggeration  there  was  in  the  popular 
reports ;  but  the  very  absence  of  such  investigation  is 
in  itself  a  condemnation  of  the  Government,  and  it  is 
but  right  to  Bay  that  there  Iia  a  confidential  letter  written 
by  an  eye-witness,  in  the  Government  archives^  which 
sustains  the  worst  charges  against  it.  It  was  written 
by  a  certain  John  Gifl'ard,  who  was  an  officer  in  the 
Dublin  ]Militia,*  engaged  in  tlie  task  of  searching  for 
arms.  He  mentions  that  he  had  been  present  at  numer- 
ous, but  invariably  unsuccessful,  expeditious  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  and  arresting  insurgents  with 
anna  in  their  hands,  but  that  another  practice  was  now 
adopted*  The  Britons  '  burned  a  great  number  of 
houses,  and  the  object  of  emulation  between  them  and 
the  Orange  yeomen  seems  to  be,  who  shall  do  most 
mischief  to  w^retches  who  certainly  may  have  seditious 
minds,  but  who  are  at  present  quiet  and  incapable  of 
resistance/  He  desci-ibes  an  expedition  to  the  moun- 
tains to  search  for  arms:  His  party  returned  to  tho 
main  body  of  the  Ancient  Britong,  ^  to  which/  he  says, 
'  I  was  directed  by  the  smoke  and  flames  of  bumiijg 
houses,  and  by  the  dead  bodies  of  boys  and  old  men 
slain  by  the  BritonSj  though  no  opposition  whatever 
had  been  given  by  them,  and,  as  I  shall  answer  to 
Almighty  God,  I  believe  a  single  gun  was  not  firedj  but 
by  the  Britons  or  yeomanay,  I  declare  there  was  no- 
thing to  fir©  at,  old  men,  women,  and  children  excepted. 
From  ten  to  twenty  were  killed  outright;  many  wounded, 
and   eight  houses   burned/      Sixteen   prisoners  were 


'  I  Btippose  this  to  1)6  the  Jolin  291^200.     He  held  ssTeraJ  ap- 

Giffnrd,  a  daptam  in  the  Dat^Un  pomtmenta  tmder  the  Qoveiii- 

Mihtia,    coiicermng  whom    the  ment,  editod  a.  newspaper,  and  is 

reader  may  find  Eome  paTticuLirH  furlouBly  abused  by  Dr.  Maddnn 

in  Madden 's  Uniicd  Iri&hmmh  ii<  03  a  psra^cuting  Orangeman. 
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taken,  'poor  wretched  peasants,  whom  they  marched 
into  Newry,  and  were  asked  why  they  made  any  pri- 
soners at  all,  meaning  that  we  should  have  killed  them. 
The  next  day  they  were  all  proved  perfectly  innocent. 
.  .  .  But  the  worst  of  the  story  still  remains ;  two  of 
the  Britons  desiring  to  enter  a  gentleman's  house,  the 
yard  gate  was  opened  to  them  by  a  lad,  whom  for  his 
civility  they  shot  and  cut  in  pieces.  These  men  had 
straggled  away  from  their  oflScers.'  A  scuffle  had  taken 
place  between  two  of  the  Ancient  Britons  and  two 
members  of  Giffard's  regiment,  in  which  one  of  the 
latter  was  killed  and  another  desperately  wounded ;  a 
coroner's  inquest  had  brought  in  a  verdict  of  murder 
against  tbe  Welsh  soldiers,  and  Giffard  much  feared 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  restrain  his  own  soldiers 
from  reprisals.^ 

This  letter  throws  a  ghastly  light  on  the  condition 
of  Ulster,  and  the  levity  with  which  these  things  appear 
to  have  been  regarded  is  even  more  horribly  significant.^ 


*  John  Giffard  to  Cooke  (most 
private),  Dundalk,  June  5,  1797, 
I.S.P.O.  The  following  is  Plow- 
den's  account  of  this  transaction : 
*  Information  had  heen  lodged 
that  a  house  near  Newry,  con- 
tained concealed  arms ;  a  party 
of  the  Ancient  Britons  repaired 
to  the  house,  but  not  finding  the 
object  of  their  search,  they  set 
it  on  fire.  The  peasantry  of  the 
neighbourhood  came  running 
from  all  sides  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  believing  the  fire  to  have 
been  accidental.  It  was  the  first 
military  conflagration  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  As  they 
came  up,  they  were  attacked  in 
all  directions  and  cut  down  by 
theFencibles.  Thirty  were  killed, 
among  whom  were   a   woman 


and  two  children.  An  old  man 
of  seventy,  seeing  the  dreadful 
slaughter  of  his  neighbours  and 
friends,  fled  for  safety  to  some 
adjacent  rooks ;  he  was  pursued, 
and  though  on  his  knees  implor- 
ing mercy,  his  head  was  cut  ofif 
at  a  blow.'  (Plowden,  ii.  626, 
627.) 

2  In  a  long  letter  on  the  accu- 
sations brought  against  soldiers 
in  Ireland,  Camden  says :  *  The 
Ancient  Britons,  commanded  by 
Sir  W.  Wynne,  did,  on  their  first 
landing,  act  perhaps  with  too 
much  attachment  to  the  sword 
exercise,  which  they  had  recently 
learnt,  but  their  protection  is 
now  nnxiously  sought  by  all  the 
gentlemen,  and  by  the  various 
towns  and  villages  in  the  neigh- 
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There  are  frequent  allusions  to  the  multitude  of  pri- 
soners who  thronged  the  gaols,  and  many  of  them  were 
sent,  without  trial,  to  the  fleet.  In  one  of  the  procla- 
mations of  the  United  Irishmen,  the  Government  were 
accused  of  attempting  '  by  a  premeditated  persecution' 
to  drive  the  people  int-o  rebellion  ;  cx)nni\"iug  at  the  per- 
secution  of  Catholics  by  Oratigemen  in  Armagh ;  carry- 
ing men  on  board  the  fleet  illegally;  caus^iug  women  to 
be  dragged  from  their  beds  to  see  their  hoiit^ea  burned  j^ 
and  accusatioiiB  not  leas  serious  were  made  by  very 
responsible  politicians  in  their  own  names,  A  meeting 
of  Dublin  freeholders,  in  July  1707,  passed  a  series  of 
resolutions,  signed  by  Valentine  Lawless — afterwards 
the  first  Lord  Cloncuny — -in  which  they  asserted  that, 
Hhrongh  the  recent  introduction  and  violent  exerciBo 
of  ndlitary  power,*  great  numbers  of  persons  *  have  had 
their  houees  burned,  or  been  themselves  transported  or 
yjut  to  death,  without  even  the  form  of  accusation  or 
trial.*  ^  Grattan  himself  speaks  of  '  barbarities  cora- 
mitted  on  the  habitations,  property,  and  persons  of  the 
people,  .  .  .  barbarities  and  murders  such  as  no  printer 
will  now  dai^  to  pobliBh,  lest  he  should  be  plundered 
or  murdered  for  the  ordinary  exercise  of  bis  trade/ ^ 
In  November,  Lord  Moira,  who  spoke  with  the  antho- 


bomboo^.*     (Camden   to   Port-  partiotilar  inquiries.*     (I'elham, 

hmd,   Nov.   3,   171*70      Pdhara  Nov.  1,  1797.)     The  addiees  o! 

writes  :    'The  Ancient    Britons  this  letter  ia  not  given,  nor  can 

from  tlieir  uctivitj  and  loyalty,  I  find  anytbiug  about  the  result 

andpartioularly  from  the  succeBS  ol   Lake's    iaqtiiries.     In    the 

of  one  dragoon,  who,  being  at-  Cha^lemmit  Poj!w»r,*  theru  is  & 

tacked  hj  two  men  with  pikes,  letter  from  Bobert  Livingston  to 

was  enabled  by  his  dexterity  in  Lord  Charleniont,  describing  the 

the  eword  eiccrolse  to  parry  both  *  wreckings,'  and  other  outrages 

aod  kill  one,  Boon   beeam©  tlie  committed  by  the  A.ncicntBriton3 

terror  of   the    diB&ifeeledj  and  on  the  Charlemont  estates, 

juight  in   some  instances  have  *  I.S.P.O* 

proceeded  too   far^  but  I   have  ^  Grattan* a  Life,  iv.  30 L 

written  to  General  Lake  to  make  '  Ibid*  p.  303. 
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rity  of  a  great  Ulster  landlord,  brought  the  proceedings 
in  Ulster  before  the  English  House  of  Lords  in  a  re- 
markable speech,  in  which  he  declared  that  this  province 
was  suflTering  under  *the  most  absurd  as  well  as  the 
most  disgusting  tyranny  that  any  nation  ever  groaned 
under ' — a  tyranny  which  if  persevered  in  must  inevi- 
tably lead  to  *  the  deepest  and  most  universal  discon- 
tent, and  even  hatred  of  the  English  name/  He  was 
himself,  he  said,  a  witness  of  much  that  he  described, 
and  he  challenged  an  investigation  before  the  Privy 
Council.  *  I  know,'  he  continued,  *  instances  of  men 
being  picketed  in  Ireland  till  they  fainted ;  when  they 
recovered,  picketed  again  till  they  fainted — recovered 
again,  and  again  picketed  till  they  fainted  a  third  time ; 
and  this  in  order  to  extort  from  the  tortured  sufferers  a 
confession,  either  of  their  own  guilt  or  of  the  guilt  of 
their  neighbours.  I  can  even  go  farther.  Men  have 
been  half  hanged  and  then  brought  to  life,  in  order,  by 
the  fear  of  having  that  punishment  repeated,  to  induce 
them  to  confess  the  crimes  with  which  they  have  been 
charged.'  The  following,  he  said,  is  the  regular  punish- 
ment to  which  every  man  is  subject  who  refuses  to  bring 
in  arms  under  the  proclamation  of  General  Lake.  *  A 
party  of  the  military  may  go  and  bum  his  house,  and 
totally  destroy  his  property.  I  know  of  instances  where 
this  has  been  practised  because  the  district  in  which 
the  property  has  been  situated  has  not  brought  in  such 
a  number  of  arms  as  it  was  conceived  were  contained 
in  the  district.'  *  Such  outrages,'  he  declared,  *  daily 
happen,'  and  he  was  convinced  that,  if  the  present  sys- 
tem was  not  speedily  terminated,  *  all  hope  would  be 
lost  of  seeing  Ireland  connected  five  years  longer  with 
the  British  Empire.'  ^ 

General  Lake,  when  the  report  of  this  speech  arrived 

1  Parh  BisL  xxxiii.  1059-1062. 
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in  Ireland,  wrote  confidentially  to  Pelham,  declaring  in 
the  most  earnest  language  that  he  had  never  heard  of 
any  instance  either  of  picketing  or  half  hanging,  and 
did  not  believe  that  anything  of  the  kind  had  happened 
in  Ulster ;  that  he  had  endeavoured  *  on  all  occasions  to 
prevent  aa  much  as  possible  any  acts  of  violence  on  the 
part  of  the  troops ;  *  and  that,  *  conj^idejing  their  powera 
and  provocations,*  he  believed  they  had  acted  *  so  as  to 
deserve  the  good  opinion  of  the  public,  rather  than  their 
reproaches/  *  There  is  little  doubt  that  enonnous  false- 
hoods and  exaggerations  were  scattered  through  Ulster, 
but  as  little  that  the  authorities  did  all  in  their  power 
to  prevent  inquiry  and  to  hush  up  such  abuses  as  actu- 
ally occnrred.  When  Lord  Moira,  in  the  beginning  of 
1798j  brought  the  subject  before  the  Irish  House  of 
Lords,  the  charges  of  picketing  and  half  hanging  re- 
solved themselves  into  a  single  well-attested  instance- 
that  of  a  blackamith  who  had  been  largely  engaged  in 
manufactming  pikes  in  Downpatiick,  and  who  was 
compelled  by  picketing,  by  the  threat  of  immediate 
death,  and  perhaps  by  half  hangiDg,  to  reveal  the  per- 
sons to  whom  he  had  given  them,=*  We  have,  however, 
abundant  evidence  that  great  numbers  of  poor  men's 
houses  were  at  this  time  burnt  on  slight  reasonSj^  and 


'  liBikB  to  Pelham  (con&deniiii.]), 
Nov.  SO,  1797. 

^  See  tbe  speeches  of  Lord 
Clare  and  Lord  Moira  in  tlie 
BebaU  m  tM  IHsh  Hoiise  of 
Lofds,  Feb.  19,  1798,  pp.  97,  9S, 
154,  There  i^ras  a  conflict  of 
teatimoDy  abotit  the  KbII  hang- 
in  jt^  though  it  -was  admitted  that 
a  rope  waa  pat  round  the  culprit's 
neck, 

*  In  the  b^gittDing  of  Novem- 
ber, when  it  was  kDown  hy  the 
Government  that  the  Engli&li 
Opposition  intended  to  bring  for- 


ward examples  of  atrociiks  in 
Ireland,  Pelham  fient  over  coti* 
fidentiallj  to  Eni^land  a  list  of 
the  incidents  which  might  be  the 
subject  of  attack.  He  said  :  *  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  aorae 
things  have  been  done  which  are 
to  be  regretted.  At  the  aarae 
time,  I  believe  that  no  army  ever 
behaved  better  under  similar  ehr- 
cumstances,  and  I  will  ventare 
to  GU.J  that  no  army  over  was 
placad  in  exactly  tlie  same  situa- 
tion ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
British  troops,  I  can  assure  jon 
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without  a  shadow  of  legal  justification ;  and  there  is 
much  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  midnight  raids  many 
persons  were  shot  by  soldiers,  or  more  probably  by 
yeomen,  in  a  manner  that  differed  little,  if  at  all,  from 
simple  murder.'  ^ 

All  these  things  naturally  tended  to  stir  up  fierce 
and  enduring  animosities,  and  the  condition  of  Ulster 
at  this  period  was  almost  as  horrible  and  as  critical  as 
can  be  conceived,  except  in  the  case  of  open  war  or 
rebellion.  The  gaols  and  guard-houses  were  thronged 
with  untried  prisoners,  who  were  often  detained  for 
many  months.  Many  were  sent  to  the  fleet,  but  it  was 
soon  foimd  that  grave  dangers  attended  this  course. 
The  signs  of  mutiny  which  this  year  appeared  in  the 
British  fleet,  and  which  at  last  culminated  in  the  mutiny 
of  the  Nore,  were  believed  to  be  not  unconnected  with 
the  number  of  seditious  Irishmen  who  had  been  sent  to 


that  they  are  not  only  sought  for 
by  those  who  want  protection, 
but  even  those  who  by  their  con- 
duct expose  themselves  to  any 
military  rigour,  acknowledge  the 
humanity  of  the  British  soldiers.' 
He  adds :  *  Several  houses  have 
certainly  been  burnt  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  but  in  no 
instance,  I  believe,  excepting 
where  arms  and  pikes  have  been 
concealed,  and  where  the  troops 
have  been  attacked.*  (Nov.  1, 
1797.) 

*  Lord  Dunsany  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Lords  said,  that  if  the 
Government  wished  for  an  in- 
quiry, '  he  could  relate  to  them, 
not  simply  the  burning  of  houses, 
but  the  murder  in  cool  blood  of 
their  inhabitants.  He  could  give 
them  an  account  of  three  men 
particularly,  who,  after  having 
had  their  houses  burned  to  the 


ground,  were  shot  by  the  mili- 
tary, whose  prisoners  they  had 
for  some  time  been ;  and  he  could 
add  to  these  accounts  numerous 
instances  of  men  torn  from  their 
family  and  country,  and  without 
the  form  of  a  trial  transported.' 
{Debate,  Feb,  19,  1798,  p.  141.) 
In  the  House  of  Commons  Dr. 
Browne,  one  of  the  members  for 
Dublin  University,  asserted  that 
he  was  prepared  to  prove  that 
there  had  been  *  numerous  in- 
stances '  of  the  houses  of  persons 
who  were  not  at  home  by  a  par- 
ticular hour  of  the  night  being 
burnt  by  the  military  and  yeo- 
manry ;  and  of  men  supposed  to 
be  guilty  of  treasonable  offences, 
but  against  whom  there  was  no 
evidence,  being  shot  in  cold 
blood.  Some  cases  of  this  kind 
are  mentioned  with  particulars 
by  Plowden,  ii.  623,  624. 
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it.  There  is  even  some  evidence  of  a  secret  correspond- 
ence between  the  Ulster  rebels  and  the  mutineers.*  In 
more  than  one  letter,  Lake  complained  that  he  was 
overburdened  with  prisoners,  whom  he  could  not  prose- 
cute with  any  hope  of  conviction,  but  who  were  notorious 
villains,  quite  unfit  to  be  let  loose  or,  through  physical 
defects,  to  serve  in  the  fleet,  and  who,  if  they  were  sent 
there,  would  probably  do  their  utmost  to  corrupt  the 
sailors.  ^  These  villains,'  he  wrote,  *  pretend  to  rejoice 
at  going  to  sea,  as  they  say  by  that  means  they  will  be 
able  to  corrupt  thq  sailors,  and  completely  settle  the 
business.  ...  I  believe  the  whole  country,  at  least  the 
lower  orders  of  it,  are  the  same  in  every  particular.'  ^ 

Another  fact,  which  added  greatly  to  the  anarchy  of 
the  North,  and  had  ultimately  a  most  serious  influence 
on  the  remainder  of  Ireland,  was  the  growing  import- 
ance of  the  Orange  movement,  and  the  alliance  which 
was  gradually  forming  between  it  and  the  Government. 
At  first,  as  we  have  seen,  Orangism  was  simply  a  form 
of  outrage — the  Protestant  side  of  a  faction  fight  which 
had  long  been  raging  in  certain  counties  of  the  North 
among  the  tenants  and  labourers  of  the  two  religions — 
and  the  Protestants  in  Armagh  being  considerably 
stronger  than  the  Catholics,  Orangism  in  that  county 
had  assumed  the  character  of  a  most  formidable  perse- 
cution. Magistrates  were  frequently  accused  of  being 
shamefully  passive  during  these  outrages;  but  the 
movement,  in  its  earlier  stages,  appears  to  have  been 
wholly  unprompted  by  and  unconnected  with  the  gentry 
of  the  country.     It  was  a  popular  and  democratic  move- 


*  See  a  letter  from  Lord  West-  appease    the  mutineers   at  the 

morland  to  Cooke,  June  16 ;  and  Nore.     See  Hippisley's   Speech^ 

also  a  letter  of  F.  Higgins,  May  May  18,  1810,  p.  b^, 

18, 1797.   (I.S.P.O.)  It  is  worthy  «  Letter  to  Pelham,  April  23, 

of  notice  tiiat  a  Catholic  priest  1797 ;  see,  too,  March  25,  April 

was  sent  hythe  Government  to  16. 
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ment,  springing  up  among  the  lowest  classes  of  Pro- 
testants, and  essentially  lawless.  As,  however,  it  was 
the  main  object  of  the  United  Irishmen  to  form  an 
alliance  between  the  Presbjrterians  and  the  Catholics ; 
as  in  pursuance  of  this  policy  they  constituted  them- 
selves the  champions  of  Catholics  who  had  been  perse- 
cuted by  Orangemen;  and  as  the  Defenders  steadily 
gravitated  to  the  ranks  of  the  United  Irishmen,  the 
Orangemen,  by  a  natural  and  inevitable  process,  became 
a  great  counterpoise  to  the  United  Irishmen,  and  the 
civil  war  which  raged  between  the  two  sects  a  great 
advantage  to  the  Government.  The  successful  eflforts 
of  the  tFnited  Irishmen  to  prevent  their  party  from 
enlisting  in  the  yeomanry,  resulted  in  that  force  being 
largely  composed  of  men  with  Orange  sympathies ;  and 
when  the  outrages  of  the  Defenders  and  United  Irish- 
men multiplied,  and  when  the  probability  of  invasion 
became  very  great,  several  considerable  country  gentle- 
men in  Ulster  changed  their  policy,  placed  themselves 
at  the  head  of  their  Orange  tenantry,  and  began  to  or- 
ganise them  into  societies.  The  name  of  Orange  was  not, 
even  at  this  time,  associated  in  Ulster,  only  with  the 
outrages  in  Armagh.  Its  primary  meaning  was  simply 
loyalty  to  the  Eevolution  settlement,  and  before  the 
battle  of  the  Diamond  it  appears  to  have  been  some- 
times assumed  by  loyal  societies  which  had  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  the  disputes  between  the  Peep  of 
Day  Boys  and  the  Defenders.^     The  country  gentlemen 

*  In  Bowden's   Tour  through  amongst  whom  are  the  Hon.  Mr. 

Ireland^  which  was  published  in  O'Neil,  the  Marquis  of  Antrim, 

1791  (four  years  before  the  battle  the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  the 

of    the    Diamond),    the    author  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  and  many 

says :  *  I  was  introduced  [at  Bel-  others  of  the  first  consequence 

fast]  to  the  Orange  Lodge  by  a  and    property.    Mr.  Hyndeman 

Mr.  Hyndeman,  a  merchant  of  informed    me    this    lodge    was 

this  town.    This  lodge  is  com-  founded  by  a  Mr.  Griffith,  who 

posed  of  about  300  gentlemen,  held    a    lucrative    appointment 
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who  now  took  the  name  of  Orangemen  were  mainly, 
or  exclusively,  strong  opponents  of  the  admission  of 
Catholics  to  Parliament,  though  some  of  them  were  of 
the  school  of  Flood,  and  desired  a  parliamentary  reform 
upon  a  rrotestaiit  basis.  The  society  aa  organised  liy 
tliem,  emphatically  disclaimed  all  Bympathy  with  out^ 
rage  and  all  desire  to  persecute.  It  was  intended  to 
he  a  loyal  society  for  the  defence  of  Ulster  and  thn 
kingdom  against  the  Unitfxl  Irishmen  and  against  tliH 
Preneli,  and  also  for  maintaining  the  Coustitutiou  on 
an  exclusively  Protest^mt  basis,  but  it  included  iu  its 
ranks  all  the  most  intolerant  and  fanatical  Protestantisux 
in  the  provincej  and  it  inherited  from  its  earlier  stage^ 
traditions  and  habits  of  violence  and  outrage  which  ita 
new  leaders  could  not  wholly  repress,  and  which  the 
anarchy  of  the  time  was  well  fitted  to  encourage. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  confidential  lettem  of  the 
generals  commanding  in  the  North  will  paint  the  situa^ 
tion,  and  show  the  ideas  and  tendencies  that  were  pre- 
vailing. Lake,  who  commanded  the  province,  strongly 
maintained  that  nothing  but  the  extreme  exertion  of 
military  law  could  cop©  with  the  eviL  *  I  much  fear/ 
he  wrote,  *  these  vOlains  will  not  give  us  an  opportunity 
of  treating  them  in  the  summary  way  we  all  wislu 
Yon  may  rest  assured  they  will  not  have  much  mercy 
if  we  can  once  begin/  ^  ^  If  we  had  a  large  body  of 
troops  in  tliis  district  with  martial  law  proclaimed,  I 
think  we  should  very  shortly  have  all  the  arms  in  the 
country,  and  put  an  immediate  stop  to  the  rebellion. 
I  see  no  other  way  of  entirely  disarming  the  province, 
which  certainly  should  be  done  instantly,  and  is  not,  I 

hare  under  Govesrnji-ient.    At  a  sen  ted  in  Buch  colours  to  Govern - 

oontaated  cleotmn  lie  supported  ment  that  he  waa    diitnisaed/ 

the  popular  canrUdate,  oontr&ry  {Pp,  236,  237.) 
to  the  ministerial  iutereai,  which  '  Lako  to  Pelhom,  March  25, 

8ome  of  his  great  brethren  repTe-  1797, 
VOL.  I\\ 
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fear,  practicable  without  great  force  and  such  powers  as 
I  mention.  The  contagion  spreads  fast,  and  requires 
most  desperate  remedies.  I  think  if  they  once  knew 
military  law  was  proclaimed,  and  that  one  or  two  of 
their  large  towns  were  threatened  to  be  burnt  unless 
arms  of  every  kind  were  produced,  it  would  have  a 
great  effect ;  and  if  they  did  not  bring  in  their  arms,  it 
would  be  advisable  the  houses  of  some  of  the  most 
disaffected  should  be  set  on  fire.  You  may  think  me 
too  violent,  but  I  am  convinced  it  will  be  mercy  in 
the  end.  .  .  .  Surely  the  "  Northern  Star "  should  be 
stopped.  The  mischief  it  does  is  beyond  all  imagina- 
tion. May  I  be  allowed  to  seize  and  bum  the  whole 
apparatus?  Belfast  ought  to  be  proclaimed  and  pu- 
nished most  severely,  as  it  is  plain  every  act  of  sedition 
originates  in  this  town.  I  have  patrols  going  all  night, 
and  will  do  everything  I  can  to  thin  the  country  of 
these  rebellious  scoundrels  by  sending  them  on  board 
the  tender.'  ^  He  laments  that  complete  martial  law 
was  not  proclaimed.  It  is,  he  says,  *  very  necessary,  I 
assure  you,  though  I  believe  it  will  not  be  long  before 
it  is  in  force  here,  as,  if  my  information  is  right,  .  .  . 
these  villains  do  most  undoubtedly  meditate  a  rising, 
and  that  very  shortly.  ...  I  cannot  help  wishing 
that  we  had  fidl  powers  to  destroy  their  houses,  or  try 
some  of  them  by  our  law,  if  they  did  not  bring  in  their 
arms.  .  .  .  Nothing  but  terror  will  keep  them  in 
order.' 2 

A  much  more  instructive  correspondence  was  at 
this  time  carried  on  between  the  Chief  Secretary  and 
Brigadier-General  Knox,  a  man  who,  in  addition  to  his 
military  talents,  had  great  family  influence  in  the 
North,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  social  and 
political   ccMidition.      He   commanded  at  Dungannon, 

>  Lake  to  Pelham.  April  16.  Ibid.  May  18, 1797. 
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where  he  seems  to  have  been  remarkably  successful  in 
pacifying  the  country.  He  furnished  the  Government 
with  elaborate  plans  for  the  defence  of  Ulster  against 
invasion,  and  he  was  much  consulted  on  political 
matters  by  Pelham.  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  a  hot 
temper :  quarrelling  at  one  time  with  Lord  Carhamp- 
ton,  and  at  another  with  Pelham  himself,  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  that  stem  Cromwellian  type 
which  flinches  from  no  degree  of  violence  that  seems 
necessary  to  secure  the  country.  A  few  extracts  from 
his  letters  will  show  the  new  place  which  Orangism 
was  beginning  to  take  in  Irish  politics,  and  also  the 
judgment  of  an  honest  and  very  able  man  about  the 
state  of  feeling  in  Ulster,  and  the  measures  by  which 
Ireland  could  be  pacified. 

In  March,  he  wrote  strongly  objecting  to  the  policy 
of  general  and  indiscriminate  disarming.  *In  the 
counties  of  Down,  Antrim,  Derry,  and  parts  of  Done- 
gal and  Tyrone,'  he  wrote,  *  the  whole  people  are  ill 
disposed ;  consequently  it  should  be  the  object  ot 
Government  to  seize  all  their  arms ;  but  in  the  counties 
of  Armagh,  Cavan,  Monaghan,  Fermanagh,  and  part 
of  Tyrone,  through  which  my  brigade  is  at  present 
quartered,  a  proportion  of  the  people  are  hostile  to  the 
United  Irishmen — particularly  those  calling  themselves 
Orangemen.'  If,  which  was  not  the  case,  the  troops 
were  sufficiently  numerous  to  make  a  general  search, 
the  measure  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  *  On  the 
first  alarm  the  United  Irishmen  would  conceal  their 
arms,  and  the  soldiery  would  find  and  seize  the  arms 
only  of  those  who  were  well  inclined,  thereby  leaving 
them  to  the  mercy  of  their  enemies.  This  actually 
happened  near  Omagh.'  In  one  parish  the  Protestant 
hihabitants,  *  though  not  embodied  in  yeomanry  corps, 
associated  to  defend  their  property,  and  to  keep  the 
peace  of  their  neighbourhood.     Their  arms,  and  theirs 

B  2 
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only,  were  seized  by  the  military.'  '  I  have  arranged,' 
he  says,  *  a  plan  to  scour  a  district  lull  of  unregistered 
arms,  or  said  to  be  so.  .  .  .  And  this  I  do,  not  so  much 
with  a  hope  to  succeed  to  any  extent,  as  to  increase  the 
animosity  between  the  Orangemen  and  the  United 
Irishmen,  or  liberty  men  as  they  call  themselves. 
Upon  that  animosity  depends  the  safety  of  the  centre 
counties  of  the  North.  Were  the  Orangemen  disarmed 
or  put  down,  or  were  they  coalesced  with  the  other 
party,  the  whole  of  Ulster  would  be  as  bad  as  Down 
and  Antrim.'  '  In  respect  to  the  county  of  Armagh,  I 
hope  no  attempt  may  be  made  towards  a  genuine  search 
and  seizure  of  arms.  Except  in  the  wild  country  about  • 
the  Fews  mountains,  it  might  do  great  mischief.'  ^ 

'  The  state  of  affairs,'  he  wrote  some  weeks  later, 
'  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  within  these  few  days  become 
very  alarming.  Disaffection  has  spread  into  districts 
that  have  hitherto  been  considered  as  loyal.  The  loyal- 
ists are  under  the  impression  of  terror ; '  the  minds  of 
nearly  all  classes  are  wavering.  Nothing  but  a  large 
additional  supply  of  English  troops  can  secure  the  pro- 
vince.^ *  Mr.  Verner  informed  me  that  he  could  enroll 
a  considerable  number  of  men  as  supplementary  yeo- 
men, to  be  attached  to  his  corps  without  pay,  if  Govern- 
ment would  give  them  arms.  They  would  consist  of 
staunch  Orangemen,  the  only  description  of  men  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  that  can  be  depended  upon.  He 
reckons  upon  two  or  three  hundred.  May  I  encourage 
him  to  proceed  ? '  ^ 

Other  proposals  of  the  same  kind  were  pressed  from 
other  quarters  on  Pelham,  and  he  wrote  to  Knox  in 
great  perplexity,  begging  his  advice.  It  was  urged 
that  the  Armagh  Orangemen  might  be  organised  into  a 


*  Knox  to  Lake,    March    18,  *  Knox  to  Pelham,  April  11, 

1797.  1797.  '  Ibid.  April  19. 
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new  fencible  corps  ;  that  their  loyalty  was  incontestable; 
that  if  they  were  not  armed,  they  would  be  in  much 
danger  in  case  of  an  insurrection.  *  At  the  same  time/ 
he  continued,  *  I  am  sure  that  you  will  see  many  diffi- 
culties in  forming  them  into  corps,  which  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  establishing  religious  distinctions.'  On  the 
whole,  he  concluded  that  the  best  line  of  conduct  he 
could  follow,  was  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  discretion 
of  Knox.  The  object  of  suppressing  the  United  Irish- 
men is  so  great,  *  that  one  can  hardly  object  to  any 
means  for  gaining  it.  At  the  same  time,  party  and 
religious  distinctions  have  produced  such  consequences 
in  the  county  of  Armagh,  that  it  will  require  infinite 
prudence  and  dexterity  in  the  management  of  such  an 
undertaking.' ' 

Knox  strongly  encouraged  the  arming  of  the  Orange- 
men, though  he  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  ob- 
jections to  that  course.  ^  If  I  am  permitted,'  he  wrote, 
*  as  I  am  inclined,  to  encourage  the  Orangemen,  I  think 
I  shall  be  able  to  put  down  the  United  Irishmen  in 
Armagh,  Monaghan,  Cavan,  and  part  of  Tyrone.'  He 
sent  to  Pelham  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  had  just 
been  carried  at  Armagh,  by  the  masters  of  the  different 
Orange  lodges  of  Ulster,  showing  that  the  society  had 
now  assumed  the  character  of  a  legitimate  political 
association.  In  these  resolutions  the  Orangemen  ex- 
pressed warm  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  detestation  of  rebels 
of  all  descriptions,  and  determination  to  support,  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives,  the  existing  constitution  of  Church 
and  State,  dwelling  especially  on  the  Protestant  ascen^ 
dency.  They  recommended  the  gentlemen  of  the 
country  to  remain  on  their  estates,  ofiered  to  form 
themselves  into  distinct  corps  under  their  guidance, 
and  invited  subscriptions  for  the  necessary  expenses. 


»  Pelham  to  Knox,  May  20,  23, 1797. 
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They  also  declared  that  the  object  of  the  Orange  As- 
sociation was  to  defend  themselves,  their  properties,  the 
peace  of  the  country,  and  the  Protestant  Constitution, 
and  they  solemnly  and  authoritatively  denied  that  they 
had  sworn  to  extirpate  the  Catholics.  *  The  loyal,  well- 
behaved  men,'  they  said,  *  let  their  religion  be  what  it 
may,  need  fear  no  injury  from  us.'  ^ 

It  was  obvious  that  a  society  of  this  kind  was  very 
different  from  the  tumultuous  rabble  which  has  been 
described,  and  a  book  of  rules  and  regulations  was 
drawn  up  and  circulated  among  the  Orangemen,  which 
clearly  showed  the  desire  of  its  leaders  to  give  the 
society  a  character  not  only  of  legality,  but  of  high 
moral  excellence.  Every  Orangeman,  it  was  said,  was 
expected  to  have  a  sincere  love  and  veneration  for  his 
Maker,  and  a  firm  belief  in  the  sole  mediatorship  of 
Christ.  He  must  be  humane  and  courteous,  an  enemy 
to  all  brutality  and  cruelty,  zealous  to  promote  the 
honour  of  his  King  and  country.  He  must  abstain 
from  cursing,  swearing,  and  intemperance,  and  he  must 
carefully  observe  the  Sabbath.  The  society  was  ex- 
clusively Protestant,  and  it  was  based  upon  the  idea  of 
Protestant  ascendency,  but  it  was  intended  also  to  be 
actively  loyal,  and  to  combat  the  forces  of  atheism  and 
anarchy.  Like  the  Freemasons,  the  Orangemen  had 
secret  signs  and  pass-words,  but  the  only  object  of 
these  was  to  prevent  traitors  from  mixing  with  them  in 
order  to  betray  them,  and  also  to  recommend  each 
Orangeman  to  the  attention  and  kindness  of  his 
brethren.* 

*  If  the  Government  is  resolved,'  wrote  Knox,  *  to 
resist   Catholic  emancipation,  the  measure  of  adding 


*  These  resolutions  (May  1797)      Orange  Associaiion  Vindicated, 
were  printed  and  circulated.  By  the  Bey.  S.  Gupples,  Bector 

«  See  The  Principles  of  the      of  Lisbum  (1799). 
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strength  to  the  Orange  party  will  be  of  the  greatest 
use.  But  they  are  bigots,  and  will  resist  Catholic 
emancipation/  *  The  Orangemen,'  he  says  in  another 
letter,  '  were  originally  a  bigoted  set  of  men,  who  were 
ready  to  destroy  the  Roman  Catholics.  They  now  form 
a  polifcical  party,  and  are  the  only  barrier  we  have 
ngiduBt  the  United  IriBlinieii.  I  tlo  not  by  any  nioajis 
wish  the  Grovernraeut  should  give  them  an  avowed  pro- 
tection, as  it  might  do  raiscliief  in  the  Souths  but  iluit 
protection  may  be  given  silently,  by  permission  to  en- 
roll themselves  in  the  district  corps,  and  by  having  it 
generally  understood  tliat  their  meetings  (a  sort  of  free- 
masonry) shall  not  be  disturbed  as  long  as  the  Orange- 
men refrain  from  outrage/^ 

This  policy  appears  to  have  been  in  fact  pursued, 
and  two  considerable  bodies  of  avowed  Orangemen, 
raised  by  Mr.  Verner  and  Mr,  Atkinson,  were,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  now  incorporated 
into  the  yeomanry.^  At  the  same  time  Knox  strongly 
maintained  that  Ulster  could  only  be  reduced  to  peace 
by  the  most  extreme  measures,  and  that  an  additional 
force  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  English  troops  was  re- 
quii'ed  fur  its  security.  The  first  step,  he  urged,  was 
the  proclamation  of  martial  law.  Pel  ham  answered 
that  this  had  already  in  effect  been  done^  for  Gener^al 
Luhe  had  been  furnished  with  all  tbc  powers  that 
martial  law  could  give  him,  when  he  was  authorised  to 
act  without  the  civil  magistmte  ;  but  Knox  veiy  justly 
replied  that  this  position  was  not  tenaljlt?.  '  Two  dis- 
tinct laws  of  contrary  nature  cannot  exist  at  the  same 
moment.  The  judges  are  now  on  the  circuit.  The 
magistrates  are  in  possession  of  their  powers.     There 


*  Eg  ox  ta  PeUaam,  Maj  21, 22,  ^  Pelham  to  Knox,  H&j  26, 

2S,  1797,     'rhe  Orange  resdn-       171)7. 
tioDJs  T^ill  be  found  in  the  l.S*P.O* 
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is  not  an  act  committed  by  a  soldier  for  which  he  is 
not  answerable  to  civil  law.  General  Lake  can  have 
no  authority  to  proclaim  martial  law.  The  order  must 
come  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council.  All  civil 
power  then  ceases.  The  military  commanding  officer 
has  power  of  life  and  death,  with  or  without  court- 
martial.  He  may  give  his  soldiers  free  quarters.  He 
may  lay  waste  districts,  and  take  such  measures  of 
coercion  as  he  may  thiuk  proper,  without  being  amen- 
able to  any  tribunal  for  his  conduct.  Nothing  less 
than  this  authority,  with  a  powerful  British  force,  will 
ever  disarm  and  subdue  the  North  of  Ireland.  .  .  . 
The  present  system  is  that  of  irritation,  and  the  rebels 
are  getting  confidence,  arms,  and  accession  of  numbers.' 
*  Nothing  but  authority,  to  the  military  to  make  war 
upon  property  till  the  arms  and  ammunition  are  given 
up,  will  answer.  It  must  be  resorted  to,  or  the 
country  will  remain  in  a  state  of  smothered  war.  If 
the  only  object  of  the  British  Government  were  to 
settle  Ireland,  it  might  be  done  in  two  months.'  ^ 

This  last  sentence  was  somewhat  enigmatical,  and 
in  reply  to  an  inquiry  of  Pelham,  Knox  developed  his 
views  in  a  letter  which  shows  clearly  how  powerfully 
the  example  of  the  French  Eevolution  was  acting  on 
the  loyal  as  well  as  on  the  disloyal.  *  The  country,'  he 
wrote,  '  never  can  be  settled  until  it  is  disarmed,  and 
that  is  only  to  be  done  by  terror  .  .  .  authorising  the 
general  officers  to  declare  war  upon  property  until  the 
surrender  is  made.  Arms  may  be  hid,  ringleaders  may 
conceal  themselves,  but  houses  and  bams  cannot  be 
removed.  In  every  other  species  of  warfare  the  assail- 
ing army  has  the  disadvantage  against  a  hostile  people. 
The  bloody  scenes  of  La  Vendee  would  not  have  hap- 
pened, had  the  French  Convention  adopted  immediately 

»  Knox  to  Pelham,  April  19,  May  22, 1797. 
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that  mode  of  attack.  When  Hoche  did  act,  the  rebellion 
was  at  an  end/  *  It  appears  to  me,'  however,  he  added, 
*  that  our  British  Ministers  have,  at  this  moment,  an 
object  more  material  to  the  Empire  than  the  immediate 
settlement  of  Ireland,  viz.  a  peace,  the  negotiation  of 
which  might  be  impeded  by  a  public  avowal  that  Ire- 
land was  in  rebellion,  and  I  do  not  know  how  far  the 
ministers  would  think  it  prudent  to  risk  so  bold  a  step, 
which,  perhaps,  in  the  opinion  of  England,  success  even 
could  not  justify.'  ^ 

It  would,  however,  be  a  great  injustice  to  General 
Knox  to  suppose  that  he  had  no  other  remedies  to  sug- 
gest, or  that  he  regarded  the  evil  as  a  mere  passing 
malady  which  could  be  easily  dispelled.  *  The  present,' 
he  writes,  *  is  a  contest  of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  and 
of  the  Irishman  against  the  British  Government.  Many 
foolish  men  of  property  have  joined  in  the  rebellion 
from  the  latter  motive,  but  the  loyalty  of  every  Irish- 
man who  is  unconnected  with  property  is  artificial.'  ^ 
To  deal  with  this  condition  of  society  great  organic 
changes  appeared  to  him  necessary,  and  Ms  views  seem 
to  have  coincided  remarkably  with  those  which  were 
adopted  by  Pitt.  *  As  long  as  there  are  two  distinct 
Legislatures  in  England  and  Ireland,  no  measures  can 
be  adopted  to  procure  a  solid  peace  between  them.  The 
great  object  should  therefore  be  an  Union,  to  obtain 
which  is  now  within  our  reach.  The  first  step  is  by 
strong  military  coercion  to  subdue  the  people;  and 
while  Ireland  is  yet  full  of  British  or  foreign  troops,  to 


*  Knox  to  Pelham,  May  28,  about  the  Government  were  urg- 

1797.    This  letter,  and  one  of  ing    that  the  town  of   Belfast 

Lake's  which  I  have  quoted  (p.  should  be  burnt  to  the  ground. 

50),willshowthat  there  was  some  See  Historical    Collections    re- 

colour   of    plausibility   in    the  lating  to  Belfast,  p.  453. 
reports,  at  this  time  industri-  *  Knox  to  Pelham,  April  14, 

ously   circulated,  that   persons  1797. 
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oflfer  the  people  parliamentary  reform ;  emancipation  of 
Catholics ;  abolition  of  sinecure  places  &c.  &o.  on  con- 
dition of  their  acceding  to  an  Union ;  thereby  subduing 
the  aristocracy  with  the  assistance  of  the  people.  One 
hundred  members  of  Parliament  freely  chosen  by  the 
counties  and  principal  towns  of  Ireland,  would  not 
operate  upon  the  British  House  of  Commons.  By  re- 
ducing the  number  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 
minister  would  be  enabled  to  offer  such  sacrifices  as 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  people.  The  venality  of 
the  Irish  aristocracy  is  of  more  detriment  to  the  British 
Government  here,  and  of  more  annoyance  to  the  British 
Minister,  than  a  few  Democrats,  chosen  perhaps  by 
Belfast  and  Newry  and  two  or  three  other  towns,  could 
possibly  be  in  a  joint  Parliament  of  the  two  countries. 
I  shall  now  point  out  one  popular  and  just  law  which, 
at  a  future  period,  it  would  be  desirable  to  pass — for 
now  all  laws  of  concession  would  have  a  bad  effect. 
This  law  is  to  oblige  all  landlords  in  letting  leases  to 
give  a  preference  of  ten  per  cent,  to  the  old  tenant.  .  .  . 
I  think  the  interest  of  Great  Britain,  of  Ireland,  and 
of  the  Empire,  is  first  to  subdue  the  people  of  the  North 
of  Ireland ;  secondly,  to  subdue  the  aristocracy  of  Ire- 
land, and  force  an  Union.  Within  my  memory,  the 
measures  of  England  towards  this  country  have  been  to 
remove  an  existing  difficulty  without  looking  forward. 
It  is  time  to  put  a  stop  to  the  jarring  of  the  two 
countries;  to  adopt  a  plan,  and  pursue  it  with  per- 
severance, to  obtain  an  Union  of  the  two  Legisla- 
tures.' ^ 

Pelham,  referring  to  a  passing  allusion  to  the 
Catholic  question  in  one  of  the  letters  of  Knox,  begged 
the  General  to  write  frankly  to  him  on  that  question, 
for  although,  he  said,  the  time  was  not  propitious  to 


«  Knox  to  Pelham,  April  19,  1797. 
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any  discussion  of  it  in  Parliament,  yet  '  every  man  who 
interests  himself  about  the  country  must  look  to  some 
pennanent  settlement  beyond  the  mere  suppression  of 
the  existing  rebellion,  and  therefore  must  be  discuss- 
ing, in  his  own  mind  at  least,  the  situation  of  the 
different  religious  sects.'  ^ 

'  The  mass  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,* 
answered  Knox,  *  feel  little  interest  in  the  question  of 
Catholic  emancipation.  It  is  of  consequence  only  to 
the  Catholics  of  property,  of  whom  there  are  very  few 
in  Ulster.  When  the  question  was  started,  and  Catho- 
lic emancipation  supported  by  the  Presbyterians  of  the 
North,  it  failed  of  the  effect  of  rousing  the  lower  order 
of  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  Republicans  were  there- 
fore obliged  to  throw  in  the  bait  of  abolition  of  tithes 
and  reduction  of  rents.  This  has  completely  answered 
the  purpose,  and  the  whole  mass  of  the  Catholics  of 
Ulster  are  United  Irishmen.  The  effect  of  Catholic 
emancipation  unaccompanied  by  complete  parliamen- 
tary reform,  would  be  the  loss  of  the  whole  body  of 
Orangemen,  without  the  acquisition  of  the  Catholics. 
The  Presbyterians  would  tell  them  it  was  a  mockery. 
...  In  my  letter  written  some  time  ago,  I  ventured 
to  give  an  opinion  that  Catholic  emancipation  and  par- 
liamentary reform  should  be  reserved  as  dovceurs  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  agree  to  an  Union  of  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  two  countries.  The  interest  of  the  aristo- 
cracy and  of  the  city  of  Dublin  alone  oppose  an  Union. 
The  former  are  now  of  no  weight,  and  the  latter  de- 
serves punishment.  I  look  upon  it  that  Ireland  must 
soon  stand  in  respect  to  England  in  one  of  these  three 
situations — united  with  her,  the  Legislatures  being 
joined ;  separated  from  her,  and  forming  a  republic,  or 
as  a  half-subdued  province.'  ^ 

»  Pelham  to  Knox,  May  26,  *  Knox  to  Pelham,  May  28, 

1797.  1797.    The  reader  will  notice  a 
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The  views  which  were  expressed  in  these  remark- 
able letters,  appear  to  me  to  have  been  very  much 
those  which  were  held  in  the  last  years  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  by  some  of  the  ablest  men  connected 
with  the  Government.  In  the  correspondence  of  this 
time,  the  magistrates  and  gentry  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land are  constantly  spoken  of  with  great  severity. 
They  are  represented  as  flying  from  their  estates  to  the 
towns,  or  as  remaining  passive  in  the  midst  of  the  po- 
pular outrages,  and  Dean  Warburton  in  more  than  one 
letter  compares  their  conduct  to  that  of  the  French 
gentry  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Revolution.  There 
were,  indeed,  a  few  conspicuous  exceptions.  Lord 
Downshire  and  Lord  Oavan  were  specially  noted  for 
their  zeal  and  courage ;  Charlemont,  though  his  health 
was  now  much  broken,  hastened,  in  a  manner  which 
the  Chief  Secretary  recognised  as  extremely  honourable 
to  him,  to  use  his  influence  in  the  cause  of  order,  even 
under  a  Government  from  which  he  was  wholly  sepa- 
rated ;  ^  and  other  men  in  less  prominent  positions 
took  the  same  course.  But  in  general.  Lake  pro- 
nounced that  *  the  system  of  terror  practised  by  the 
United  Irishmen '  had  *  completely  destroyed  all  ideas 
of  exertion  in  most  of  the  magistrates  and  gentry 
throughout  the  country.'  ^ 

striking  and  instructive  analogy  with    his   son,    Lord  Caulfield, 

to  contemporary  history.   In  our  having  accepted  a  commission 

day  it  has  been  found  that  an  of  captain,  which  is  a  circmn- 

agitation,  based  on  purely  Na-  stance  peculiarly  advantageous 

tionalist  grounds,  signally  failed  to  Government  and  honourable 

to  rouse  the  farming  classes  ;  to  him,  as  he  was  a  general  in 

and  the  Nationalist  leaders  ac-  the  corps  of  volunteers ;  and  he 

cordingly  adopted  with  success  has  been,  on  this  occasion,  de- 

the  plan  of  connecting  with  it  sired  to  take  the  command  of 

an  attack  on  rents.  two  counties.*     (Pelham  to  the 

»  *  Lord  Charlemont  and  Co-  Duke  of  York,  Sept.  22, 1796.) 
noUy  have  offered  their  services  *  Lake  to  Pelham,  March  21, 

in  the  handsomest  manner.    The  1797. 
former  is  going  down  to  Armagh 
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The  fact  is  especially  remarkable  when  it  is  remem- 
bered what  a  prominent  part  the  Ulster  gentlemen  had 
taken  twenty  years  before  in  organising  the  volunteers, 
and  how  admirably  they  had  then  secured  the  province 
not  only  from  invasion,  but  also  from  internal  disorder. 
It  is  possible  that  soine  considerable  looral  and  polif  ical 
decadence  may  have  set  ia  among  tbem^  but  it  is  at 
least  certain  that  the  spread  of  I'epubliean  ideas  had 
enormously  aggravated  the  situatioi],  A  coimtrj  gen- 
tleman, ill  a  wild  district,  who  could  no  longei-  count, 
upon  the  support  of  his  tenantry j  was  alniost  Ijeljjles;^ 
in  the  midst  of  the  armed  anarchy  that  was  surging 
around  him,  and  ho  had  the  strongest  motives  to  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  a  conflict  with  hit^  people.  Eveiy 
active  magistrate  was  in  constant,  immediate  danger  of 
murder,  and  in  the  forecast  of  events  the  separation  of 
Ireland  from  England  seemed  now  extremely  probable. 
The  landing  of  any  considerable  French  force  in  Ulster 
would  almost  certainly  have  eflected  it,  and  it  was  not, 
perhaps,  astonishing  that  many  men  of  influence  and 
property  should  have  hesitated  under  these  circum- 
stances to  hazard  everything  they  possessed  in  the 
defence  of  a  Goverament  which  had  taken  the  athni- 
nistration  of  affaii-s  out  of  their  hands,  and  which  was 
pursuing  a  policy  that  they  regarded  as  alisolutely 
ruinous.  Pelham  had  not  only  permitteclj  but  ex- 
pressly directed  the  military  authorities  to  act  without 
the  participation  or  advice  of  the  civil  magistrates,^ 
and  there  are  many  indications  that  the  resolation  of 
the  Government  to  resist  every  degree  of  parliamentaiy 
reform  was  highly  displeasing  to  the  Irish  gentryj  and 


^  '  Your  instructions  about  em-  without  calling  upon  a  magis- 

ployiug  the  military  without  the  trato,  from   being  too  well   ac- 

asaiatance    of   the  civil  power»  quainted  with  their  indeoision 

were  perfectly  explicit-     I  have  and  timidity/    (Lake  to  Pelham, 

ayer  acted  Bince  I  received  them,  April  16,  1797.) 
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especially  to  the  Northern  gentry,  who  had  so  long 
supported  Grattan  in  the  cause. 

Lord  Blayney,  who  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of 
militia  or  yeomanry  was  one  of  the  most  active  men 
engaged  in  pacifying  Ulster,  wrote  very  earnestly  to 
Pelham  disclaiming  any  wish  to  oppose  or  embarrass 
the  ministry,  but  at  the  same  time  expressing  his  con- 
viction, that  *some  plan  might  be  struck  out  which 
would  satisfy  the  moderate  party,'  and  that  it  would  be 
then  possible  *  to  obtain  information  against  the  Jaco- 
bins/ Such  a  reform,  he  said,  might  prevent  a  revolu- 
tion, not  only  in  the  North,  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  it  ought  to  consist  of  opening  the  close 
boroughs,  with  compensation  to  the  owners,  and  of  a 
material  reduction  in  the  number  of  placemen  and  pen- 
sioners/ Another  informant  warned  the  Government, 
that  multitudes  of  the  rich  of  the  middle  classes  were 
avowedly  United  Irishmen,  and  that  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal gentry  inclined  that  way.^  *  Men  who  have  hitherto 
reprobated  the  conduct  of  the  disaffected,'  wrote  a  very 
active  magistrate,  *have  totally  changed  their  senti- 
ments, and  now  avow  that  concessions  must  be  made, 
and  that  the  reasonable  requests  of  the  people  for  the 
reform  of  Parliament  being  refused  has  been  the  sole 
cause  of  the  distracted  state  we  are  in/  '  *  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe,'  said  another  magistrate,  *  that  many 
respectable,  well-intending  people,  who  are  connected 
wit3i  this  uniting,  would  be  glad  of  any  good  apology  to 
withdraw  from  it,  but  they  are  pledged  in  such  a  way 
that  they  cannot,  unless  some  reform  is  proposed  by 
Government/  ^ 


'  Lord   Blayney  to    Pelham,  *  Alexander  Ker,  May  8, 1797. 

May  1.  To  these  testimonies  I  may  add 

2  John  Macartney,  April  26.  that  of  McNally.    *  I  find  many 

'  Andrew   Newton    (Croagh),  among  those  who  have  been  long 

May  3.  considered  aristocrats,  decidedly 
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There  was  at  the  same  time  an  evident  desire  among 
many  magistrates  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  martial 
law,  and  there  were  complaints  of  the  facility  with 
which  they  permitted  persons  under  suspicion  of  dis- 
affection to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  then  gave 
them  certificates  without  exacting  a  surrender  of  arms.^ 
It  is  melancholy  to  observe,  Camden  wrote,  that  *  the 
more  respectable  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
counties  and  the  gentlemen  are  so  blind  to  their  own 
interests  .  .  .  that  they  are  beginning  to  talk  the  lan- 
guage of  encouragement  to  the  pretended  principles  of 
the  United  Irishmen.'  ^  In  the  very  Protestant  county 
of  Armagh,  at  a  large  meeting  convened  by  the  High 
Sheriff  and  attended  by  the  principal  freeholders  of  the 
county,  an  address  to  the  King  of  the  most  violent  cha- 
racter was  carried.  It  declared  that  the  British  Con- 
stitution  in  Ireland  was  enjoyed  only  in  name ;  that  a 
system  of  organised  corruption  had  been  established, 
which  made  the  Irish  Parliament  a  mere  passive  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  the  English  Cabinet;  that 
the  people  were  being  goaded  to  madness  by  accumu- 
lated oppressions;  that  in  the  richest  and  most  pro- 
sperous province  of  Ireland,  military  coercion  had  taken 
the  place  of  common  law,  and  useful  citizens  were 
dragged  to  the  fleet  without  trial  by  jury,  like  the  most 
atrocious  felons.  Most  of  these  evils,  the  petitioners 
said,  would  have  been  prevented  if  the  people  had  been 
fairly  and  adequately  represented  in  Parliament ;  and 
they  added,  that  the  restrictions  still  maintained  upon 


for  parliamentary  reform.  .  .  .  sation  speak  of  their  arms  as 

Many,  very  many,  among  the  a  means  of   obtaining  reform.* 

yeomanry,      and      particularly  (J.  W.,  Feb.  9, 1797.) 

among  ijbe  attorneys'  and  law-  ^  Knox  to  Pelham,  June  16, 

yers'  corps,  though  they  do  not  1797. 

hint  it  in  the  aggregate,  yet  in-  ^  Camden  to  Portland  (most 

dividually  and  in  private  conver-  secret),  April  13. 
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the  Catholics  were  disgraceM  to  the  age,  and  that  the 
Government  had  been  deliberately  propagating  reli- 
gious animosities  and  persecutions.  Addresses  and 
resolutions  of  a  very  similar  character  came  from  the 
freeholders  of  the  great  Protestant  county  of  Antrim  ; 
from  the  King's  County  and  the  county  of  Kildare; 
from  the  cities  of  Dublin  and  Cork ;  from  the  Whig 
Club  and  from  the  Bar.*  The  Duke  of  Leinster  pro- 
tested against  the  military  law  in  Ulster  by  ^ving  up 
his  command  of  the  Kildare  Militia,  and  was  soon  after 
removed  from  his  post  of  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper.  Lord 
Bellamont  retired  from  the  Cavan  Militia,  and  Grattan 
resigned  his  position  in  the  yeomanry.^ 

These  signs  were  very  serious,  and  they  appear  to 
me  to  show  clearly  that  the  Government,  though  sup- 
ported almost  unanimously  by  the  Irish  Parliament, 
was  not  carrying  with  it  the  genuine  sentiments  of 
the  Irish  gentry.  Thomas  Emmet,  in  speaking  of  this 
period  in  his  evidence  before  the  Secret  Committee 
in  August  1798,  most  solemnly  declared,  that  if  after 
the  Bantry  Bay  expedition  there  had  been  any  rea- 
sonable hope  of  reform  being  adopted,  he  had  det-er- 
mined  to  propose  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  that  a  messenger  should  be  sent  to 
France  to  say  that  the  differences  between  the  people 
and  the  Government  were  adjusted,  and  to  ask  that  no 
second  invasion  might  be  attempted,  and  he  added  that 
he  was  certain  his  resolution  would  have  been  carried.^ 
How  far  a  moderate  measure  of  reform,  such  as  that 


>  Grattan's  Life,  iv.  293-301.  list  of  contributions  headed  by 

2  Camden  to  Portland,  April  the    curious    item,    *  Beceived 

28,  1797.    {Grattan*s  Life,  iv.  from  the  aristocrats  of  Belfast, 

304.)    Among  the  papers  of  the  374Z.  4s.  6<i.' 

United  Irishmen  published  by  •  McNevin*s  Pieces  of  Irish 

the  Secret  Ck)mmittee  of  1798  Hist.  p.  215. 

(Appendix,  No.   II.)  there  is  a 
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which  was  proposed  by  Ponsonby  and  Grattan,  could 
still  have  prevented  the  rebellion,  it  is  of  course  im- 
possible to  say.  Republicanism  and  anarchy,  and  a 
passion  for  a  pure  democracy,  which  in  Ireland  would 
mean  a  revolution  of  property,  had  spread  very  far. 
But  the  policy  of  Grattan  would  almost  ceitainly  have 
detached  from  the  United  Irishmen  a  great  number  of 
the  ablest  and  most  energetic  leaders ;  it  would  have 
given  many  others,  who  were  alarmed  at  the  approach 
of  civil  war,  and  at  the  prolonged  and  demoralising 
anarchy,  a  pretext  to  drop  away ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  some  compromise  might  not  have  been 
devised,  as  long  as  the  chief  seat  of  disaffection  was 
the  province  in  which  an  intelligent  and  indusstt-ious 
Protestant  population  predominated. 

The  Government,  however,  thought  otherwise.  It 
appears  to  me  very  probable  that  the  intention  to  carry 
an  Union  was  one  of  their  leading  motives,  and  the 
ideas  of  Irish  policy  which  we  have  seen  a  few  years 
beforej  in  the  letters  of  Lord  Westmorhmdj  were  still  in 
the  ascendant.  *  The  severity  of  the  measure  which 
has  been  pursued  in  the  North,'  wrote  Camden  to  Port- 
land, ^  is  much  descanted  upon  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment in  England.  My  doubt  is  whether,  if  the  raeasure 
of  severity  was  right,  that  which  has  been  adopted  is 
severe  enough.  The  only  alternative  in  the  present 
conjuncture  of  affairs,  therefore,  which  it  appears  pos- 
sible to  consider,  is  whether  you  shall  gi^ant  tc*  a  dis- 
affected people  that  boon,  the  want  of  which  they  pre- 
tend is  the  cause  of  their  discontent.  In  the  province 
of  Ulster  there  are  certaiidy  several  most  rL^spectable 
persona  who  look  to  a  change  in  the  i-epreaentation  as 
au  object  of  just  expectation.  These  would  be  con- 
tented with  a  moderate  reform  in  Parliament,  but  that 
mus^t  be  upon  the  narrow  scale  of  excluding  all  those 
Catholics  who  are  not  by  the  present  law  entitled  to 

VOL.  IV.  F 
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vote.  None  of  these  persons  will  venture  to  say  that 
the  mass  of  the  Reformists  (sic)  in  the  North  will  be 
satisfied  with  so  limited  a  change,  and  no  one  can  say 
that  it  will  give  any  relief  and  satisfaction  to  the 
Catholics.  I  conceive  it,  therefore,  to  be  necessary  to 
connect  together  both  the  questions  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  and  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  to  consider  if 
it  would  be  advisable  (which  must  be  the  case  if  both 
measures  are  adopted)  to  change  the  system  upon  which 
Ireland  has  been  governed  for  many  years.  There  are 
certainly  objections  to  the  present  Constitution  of  Ire- 
land. It  is  a  subject  of  complaint,  that  individuals 
have  so  much  influence  in  the  decisions  of  Parliament ; 
but  as  long  as  Ireland  remains  under  circumstances 
to  be  useful  to  England,  my  opinion  is  that  she  must 
be  governed  by  an  English  party.  There  must  be  such 
an  engine  to  counteract  that  jealousy  which  will  always 
be  entertained  of  the  principal  seat  of  empire,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  you  cannot  let  the  Catholics  into  a 
participation  of  political  power  without  looking  to  a 
change  in  aU  the  establishments  of  the  country.  The 
narrow  sphere  in  which  the  more  enlightened  and  better 
educated  persons  move  in  this  country,  and  the  un- 
informed state  in  which  many  of  the  lower  orders  live, 
render  the  first  not  fit  to  govern,  and  the  last  not  fit 
to  be  trusted  with  the  right  to  elect ;  and  illiberal  as 
the  opinion  may  be  construed  to  be,  I  am  convinced 
it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  attempt  to  govern  Ireland 
in  a  more  popidar  manner  than  the  present.'  ^ 

*  The  change  which  has  taken  place  within  the  last 
fortnight,'  he  wrote  shortly  after,  *  has,  I  confess,  sur- 
prised and  alarmed  me,  and  the  rather,  as  impres- 
sions appear  to  have  been  made  upon  the  minds  of  the 
better  description  of  persons,  and  particularly  of  some 

»  Camdeu  to  Portland  (private  and  secret),  April  3, 1797. 
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gentlemen  of  independent  principles  and  conduct.'  '  I " 
think  that  I  perceive  a  diflferent  sensation  in  the  country, 
but  I  fear  it  is  one  even  more  alarming  to  Government. 
A  better  description  of  persons,  and  some  gentlemen, 
have  been  led  into  the  adoption  of  the  principles  of  the 
United  Irishmen  as  far  as  Kefarm  and  Catholic  Emau- 
cipatioD.  Thej  have  also  joined  in  the  wish  for  a  change 
of  government.  ...  I  think  it  more  formidable  to  good 
order  than  the  other  system,  because  as  long  m  the 
gentlemen  remained  united  against  these  societies,  and 
the  military  were  uncorrupted,  the  danger  was  not 
very  formidable;  but  since  an  impression  appears  to 
have  been  made  upon  the  better  description  of  persons 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  I  conceive  the  points  of 
Eeform  and  Emancipation,  which  are  extremely  danger- 
ous, and  which  they  mean  to  attempt  to  carry,  may  more 
probably  bo  adopted  ;  and  I  also  conceive  it  to  be  very 
questionablej  whether,  when  once  the  gentry  have  given 
themselves  up  to  these  associations^  they  will  be  able 
to  counteract  their  more  extended  and  dangerous  inten^ 
tione/ ' 

The  policy  of  the  Irish  Government  was  acquiesced 
in  in  England,  but  not  without  misgiving,  Portland 
again  asked  confidentially  whether  something  might 
not  be  done  for  the  Catholicsj  which  would  break 
their  alliance  with  tha  Dissenters,  secure  their  '  cordial 
exertions  in  support  of  the  present  establishment,'  or, 
at  least,  baffle  all  attempts  to  set  np  a  republican 
government,^  but  Camden  gave  him  no  encouragement, 
'  Whether  his  Majesty  should  be  advised,*  he  wrote,  *  to 
accede  to,  or  withhold,  any  concessions^  which  are  made 
the  excuse  for  rebellionj  or  not,  that  rebellion  which  it 
has  excited,  should  be   overcome  if  possible.     It  will 

*  Camden  to  Portlimd  (pmate  and  secret),  April  92,  28,  1797, 
"  Portland  to  Camden  (secret  and  confidential),  Maj  A9t  1797* 
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■  afterwards  be  a  subject  of  consideration,  in  what  manner 
this  country  is  to  be  governed.  As  long  as  it  remains 
upon  its  present  establishment,  I  fear  it  will  be  foimd 
a  most  troublesome  appendage  to  England  in  times  of 
difficulty.'  It  appeared  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  that  a 
measure  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  would  be  *  merely  an 
expedient  to  avert  a  present  danger,  and  that  the 
country  should  either  be  governed  according  to  its 
present  system,  or  that  a  change  more  extensive  must 
be  adopted.'  *I  cannot  conceal  from  your  grace,'  he 
continued,  '  with  how  melancholy  a  presage  I  consider 
the  system  to  which  we  appear  to  have  been  forced,  of 
yielding  to  the  demands  of  persons  who  have  arms  in 
their  hands.'  ^ 

The  question  was  once  more  introduced  by  Ponsonby 
into  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  on  May  15,  in  a  series 
of  resolutions,  asserting  that  it  was  necessary  *  to  a 
fundamental  reform  of  the  representation  that  all  dis- 
abilities on  account  of  religion  be  for  ever  abolished,  and 
that  Catholics  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Legislature 
and  all  the  great  oflSces  of  State,  in  the  same  extent 
as  Protestants  now  are,'  *  that  it  is  the  indispensable 
right  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  be  fully  and  fairly 
represented  in  Parliament,'  that  'the  privilege  of 
returning  members  for  cities,  boroughs  &c.  in  the 
present  form,  shall  cease;  that  each  county  shall  be 
divided  into  districts,  consisting  of  6,000  houses  each, 
each  district  to  return  two  members  of  Parliament.' 
He  proposed  that  all  persons  who  possessed  freehold 
property  to  the  amount  of  40Z.  per  annum ;  all  who 
possessed  leasehold  interests,  or  houses,  of  a  value  which 
was  to  be  subsequently  determined  by  Parliament ;  all 
freemen  of  cities,  and  all  who  had  resided  in  a  city  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  following  a  trade,  should  be 

*  Camden  to  Portland  (private),  May  18,  1797, 
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entitled  to  vote.  The  duration  of  Parliament  was  to  be 
reserved  for  further  consideration. 

The  Government  met  these  proposals  by  an  adjourn- 
ment, arguing  that  a  time  of  war,  and  tumult,  and 
seditious  conspiracy,  was  very  unsuitable  for  their  dis- 
cussion, and  that  no  constitutional  measures  could  meet 
the  demands  of  a  party  which  was  plainly  revolutionary 
and  republican.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended 
that  nothing  but  a  measure  of  reasonable  reform,  which 
might  satisfy  the  moderate  reformers,  could  check  re- 
volutionary propagandism,  and  save  the  country  from 
the  horrors  of  rebellion.  In  the  course  of  the  debate, 
one  member  quoted  these  pregnant  lines,  from  a  private 
letter,  which  he  had  received  two  years  before,  from 
Burke.  '  Against  Jacobinism,  this  grand  and  dreadful 
evil  of  our  times  (I  do  not  love  to  cheat  myself  or 
others),  I  do  not  know  any  solid  security  whatsoever ; 
but  I  am  certain  that  what  will  come  nearest  to  it,  is 
to  interest  as  many  as  you  can  in  the  present  order  of 
things ;  to  interest  them  religiously,  civilly,  politically, 
by  all  the  ties  and  principles  by  which  men  are  held.' 

Grattan  spoke  on  this  subject  with  great  power  and 
with  great  bitterness.  Most  of  his  speech  consisted  of 
a  restatement  of  facts,  which,  by  this  time,  must  have 
become  very  familiar  to  my  readers — that  in  a  Parlia- 
ment of  800  members,  more  than  200  were  returned 
by  venal  and  close  boroughs ;  that  of  all  the  towns  and 
cities  of  Ireland,  not  more  than  twelve  were  free ;  that, 
by  means  of  the  nomination  boroughs,  the  minister, 
who  was  himself  the  representative  of  the  Cabinet  of 
another  country,  had  a  permanent  and  overwhelming 
ascendency  in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland ;  that  this 
borough  system  was  not  a  part  of  the  ancient  Constitu- 
tion, but  had  been  mainly  created  by  the  Stuarts  for 
the  express  purpose  of  securing  the  subserviency  of 
Parliament,  and  that  it  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
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commercial  disabilitiee,  the  penal  laws,  and  the  long 
extinction  of  parliamentary  liberties.  The  plan  before 
the  House,  he  said,  goes  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  is 
no  half  measure.  It  would  make  the  House  of  Com- 
mons what  it  ought  to  be — a  real  representation  of  the 
people.  But  if  it  gave  votes  to  population,  it  was  only 
to  population  '  mixed  with  property  and  annexed  to 
residence.'  If  Parliament  thought  fit  to  give  votes  to 
40s.  freeholders,  why  should  they  exclude  from  the  fran- 
chise farmers  for  years,  householders  and  leaseholders  of  a 
higher  amount,  and  established  and  resident  tradesmen  ? 
There  are  members,  who  seem  to  think  *  that  the  mass 
of  property  should  be  as  little  represented  as  the  mass 
of  population;  that  representation  should  be  founded 
on  neither,  but  should  itself  be  what  it  is — a  property 
and  a  commerce/ 

Turning  to  the  objections  that  were  drawn  from 
the  war  and  insurrection,  he  reminded  the  House  that 
reform  had  been  equally  resisted  when  it  was  brought 
forward  in  time  of  peace.  *  There  are  two  periods,  it 
seems,  in  which  reform  should  not  be  agitated ;  one  is 
the  period  of  war,  and  the  other  is  that  of  peace.  .  .  . 
You  will  never  persuade  a  borough  majority  that  it  is 
seasonable  for  them  to  surrender  their  borough  interest.' 
*  With  respect  to  insurrection,  the  original  cause  of  dis- 
content is  to  be  found  in  the  inadequate  representation 
of  our  people,'  and  that  discontent  can  only  be  removed 
by  a  removal  of  the  cause.  The  ministers  argued  from 
the  report  of  the  Secret  Committee,  that  the  real  object 
of  the  United  Irish  leaders  was  not  reform,  but  separa- 
tion and  a  republic,  and  that  reform  could,  in  conse- 
quence, have  no  pacifying  effect.  Grattan  admitted 
the  premise,  but  denied  the  conclusion.  *  In  that  re- 
port, and  from  the  speeches  of  gentlemen,  we  learn  that 
a  conspiracy  has  existed  for  some  years ;  that  it  was 
composed,  originally,  of  persons  of  no  powerful  or  ex- 
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tensive  influence,  and  yet,  these  men,  under  prosecution 
and  discountenance,  have  been  so  extended,  as  to  reach 
every  county  in  the  kingdom  ;  to  levy  a  great  army  ; 
to  provide  arms  and  ammunition,  and  to  alarm,  as  the 
report  states,  the  existence  of  the  Government  with  the 
number  of  its  proselytes  procured  by  these  two  popular 
subjects — ^parliamentary  reform  and  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion.    They  have  recruited  by  these  topics,  and  have 
spread  their  influence,  notwithstanding  your  system  of 
coercion,   everywhere.  .  .  .  You   have  loaded  Parlia- 
ment and  Government  with  the  odium  of  an  oppressive 
system,  and  with  the  further  odium  of  rejecting  these 
two  popular  topics,  which  are  the  most  likely  to  gain  the 
heart  of  the  nation/     By  reversing  this  policy,  Parlia- 
ment may  not  reconcile  all,  but  it  will  reconcile  the  bulk 
of  the  nation,  and  if  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  remain 
unsatisfied,  they  will,  at  least,  have  lost  their  proselytes. 
It  was   said  that  no  Reform  Bill  which  was  not 
purely  democratic,  and  founded  on  the  new  French 
model,  would  now  satisfy  the  people.     The  answer  was, 
that  Ponsonby's  plan  had  been  sent  to  diflferent  persons 
who  were  much  in  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  who 
had  a  leading  influence  among  the  different  sects ;  and 
alter  a  full  discussion  had  been  approved  by  them. 

*  I  have  in  my  hand,'  said  Grattan,  *  a  paper  signed 
by  900  persons,  considerable  men  of  business  and 
northern  merchants,  containing  the  following  resolu- 
tions in  substance.  "  That  they  conceive  the  cause  of 
the  present  discontent  to  be  the  miserable  state  of  the 
representation ;  that  the  discontent  and  suffering  will 
continue  until  Parliament  shall  be  reformed ;  and  that 
they  will  persist  in  the  pursuit  of  that  object,  and  will 
not  lose  sight  of  it  by  cavils  at  the  plan,  but  will  expect 
and  be  satisfied  with  such  a  plan  as  does  substantially 
restore  to  the  community  the  right  of  electing  the  House 
of  Commons,  securing  its  independence  against  the  in- 
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fluence  of  the  Grown  ;  limiting  the  duration  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  extending  to  his  Majesty's  subjects  the 
privileges  of  the  Constitution  without  distinction  of 
religion." '  * 

The  concluding  passages  of  Grattan's  speech  were 
in  a  tone  of  solemn  warning,  and  they  appear  to  me  to 
breathe  an  accent  of  the  deepest  patriotism  and  sin- 
cerity. Recalling  the  precedent  of  the  American  war, 
he  said  that  there  were  now  also,  but  two  possible 
policies,  a  policy  of  reform  and  a  policy  of  force.  By 
adopting  the  latter.  Parliament  was  losing  the  people 
while  it  sought  to  strengthen  the  Throne.  '  Suppose 
you  succeed,  what  is  your  success  ?  A  military  govern- 
ment !  a  perfect  despotism !  .  .  .  a  Union !  But  what 
may  be  tiie  ultimate  consequence  of  such  a  victory? 
A  separation !  Let  us  suppose  that  the  war  continues, 
and  that  your  conquest  over  your  own  people  is  inter- 
rupted by  a  French  invasion,  what  would  be  your  situa- 
tion then  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  think  of  it,  but  I  wish 
you  to  think  of  it.  .  .  .  When  you  consider  the  state 
of  your  arms  abroad,  and  the  ill-assured  state  of  your 
government  at  home,  surely  you  should  pause  a  little. 
Even  in  the  event  of  a  peace,  you  are  ill  secured  against 
a  future  war,  which  the  state  of  Ireland  under  such  a 
system  would  be  too  apt  to  invite ;  but  in  the  event  of 
the  continuation  of  the  war,  your  system  is  perilous 
indeed.  I  speak  without  asperity  or  resentment.  I 
speak  perhaps  my  delusion,  but  it  is  my  heartfelt 
conviction;  I  speak  my  apprehension  for  the  imme- 
diate state  of  our  liberty,  and  for  the  ultimate  state  of 
the  Empire.  I  see,  or  imagine  I  see,  in  this  sys- 
tem everything  which  is  dangerous  to  both.  I  hope 
I  am  mistaken ;  at  least,  I  hope  I  exaggerate,  possibly 

'  See    on    these    discussions      ExUe  of  W,  S.  Dickson^  D.D., 
Grattan's  Life,  iv.  285-287 ;  Kar-      pp.  36,  37. 
rative  of  the  Confinement  and 
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I  may.  .  .  .  I  cannot,  however,  banish  from  my  memoiy 
the  lesson  of  the  American  war.  ...  If  that  lesson 
has  no  effect  on  ministers,  surely  I  can  suggest  nothing 
that  will.  We  have  offered  you  our  measure.  You 
will  reject  it.  We  deprecate  yo^ra ;  you  will  persevere. 
Having  no  hopes  left  to  persuade  or  dissuade,  and  having 
discharged  our  duty,  we  shall  trouble  you  no  more,  and 
after  this  day  shall  not  attend  the  House  of  Commons/ 

The  House  was  deaf  to  this  appeal ;  the  adjournment 
was  carried  by  117  t-o  30,'  and  G rattan  fulfilled  his 
promise.  Accompanied  by  Ponsonby,  Curran,  and  a 
few  others  J  and  following  the  example  of  Fox  and  his 
immediate  followers  in  England,  ho  seceded  from  parlia- 
mentary life,  and  did  not  again  appear  upon  the  scene 
tiU  the  stirring  debates  upon  the  Union.  This  secea- 
sioUj  among  other  effects,  had  that  of  taking  away 
almost  all  public  interest  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons.  From  1781  to  the  close  of 
the  session  of  1797  there  are  excellent  reports  of  its 
debates,  which  were  evidently  revised  by  the  speakers, 
and  which  are  of  the  greate^  possible  value  to  every 
serious  student  of  this  period  of  IriFli  history.  They 
are  a  source  from  which  I  have  drawn  largely  in  this 
workjUud  there  are  even  now  few  books  on  Irish  politics 
which  are  either  so  interesting  or  so  instructive.  From 
this  period  to  the  period  of  the  Union  debates,  our 
knowledge  of  what  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  is 
of  the  vaguest  or  most  fragmentary  character,  derived 
chiefly  from  short  newspaper  reports,  and  we  almost 
wholly  lose  the  invaluable  check  which  parliamentary 
criticism  imposes  on  the  extravagances  of  partisan 
statements. 

Of  the  conduct  of  Grattan  himself  at  this  time,  there 
is  little  more  to  be  said*     I  have  stated  that  since  the 

*  Irish  ParL  BehatcSt    xtu*  ESl-BTO ;  Grattan^H  Spe^chcs^   ilL 
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recall  of  Pitzwilliam  his  speeches  had  assumed  a  more 
violent  and  more  distinctly  party  character,  and  that  all 
his  hopes  were  placed  in  a  change  of  ministry.  Peace 
he  believed  to  be  vitally  necessary,  and  he  shared  the 
belief  which  was  then  very  prevalent,  though  the  publi- 
cation of  confidential  documents  has  now  shown  it  to  be 
unfounded,  that  Pitt  did  not  sincerely  desire  it.  Like 
Fox,  with  whom  he  was  in  close  correspondence,  he 
feared  the  imminent  ruin  both  of  the  Empire  and  of 
Ireland.*  No  one  could  doubt  that  if  the  war  continued, 
a  French  invasion  of  Ireland  was  in  the  highest  degree 
probable,  and  Grattan  well  knew  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  exaggerate  or  to  measure  the  calamities  it 
might  produce.  But  even  apart  from  this,  there  was 
the  danger  of  national  bankruptcy,  the  growing  proba- 
bility of  a  great  rebellion,  the  certainty  of  a  complete 
and  rapid  demoralisation  of  public  opinion.  The  new 
revolutionary  spirit  was  sweeping  over  the  country  like 
an  epidemic,  destrojdng  the  social  and  moral  conditions 
on  which  all  sound  self-government  must  rest.  In  the 
judgment  of  Grattan,  there  was  but  one  policy  by  which 
it  could  be  effectually  stayed.  It  was,  in  his  own  words, 
*  to  combat  the  wild  spirit  of  democratic  liberty  by  the 
regulated  spirit  of  organised  liberty' — to  carry  as 
speedily  as  possible  through  the  Irish  Parliament  mea- 
sures of  parliamentary  reform.  Catholic  emancipation, 
and  a  commutation  of  tithes.     It  was  now  evident  that 


*  In  a  curious  letter  to  Grattan  you  cannot  have  reform  nor  real 
(April  7, 1797),  Fox  speaks  of  his  independence. ...  I  really  think 
little  hope  of  either  of  them  that  the  existence  of  the  funded 
« being  able  to  effect  any  good,  or  property  of  England,  and  the  con- 
prevent  the  absolute  ruin  of  the  nection  between  our  two  countries, 
two  countries.'  He  adds :  '  The  depend  upon  the  measures  to  be 
truth  is,  that  without  a  change  taken  in  a  few,  in  a  very  few, 
of  ministry  no  good  can  be  done,  months.'  (Grattan's  X/i/e,  iv. 
either  with  you  or  with  us—  315,  316.) 
without  it  we  cannot  have  peace ; 
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the  existing  Government  was  inexorably  opposed  to 
these  measures,  and  it  was  dimly  seen  that  if  they  were 
ever  to  be  conceded,  it  was  likely  to  be  in  connection 
with  or  subsequent  to  a  legislative  Union.  Such  an 
Union,  Grattan  had  foreseen  as  early  as  1785,  and  he 
regarded  it  with  implacable  hostility.  But  his  own 
ideal  was  visibly  fading,  and  it  was  becoming  evident 
that  the  policy  of  1782  was  not  destined  to  succeed. 
In  spite  of  the  Place  Bill,  the  Pension  Bill,  and  the 
Catholic  Bill  of  1793,  the  Parliament  was  sinking  in 
character,  influence,  and  popularity,  and  the  indepen- 
dent minority  had  greatly  diminished.  This  may  be 
attributed,  partly  to  the  more  determined  attitude  of 
hostility  to  reform  which  the  Government  had  assumed, 
but  in  part  also  to  a  genuine  feeling  of  panic  and  re- 
action which  the  French  Eevolution  had  produced  in 
all  privileged  classes,  and  which  had  reduced  to  insig- 
nificant proportions  the  reform  party  in  the  English 
Legislature. 

Outside  the  House,  also,  the  position  of  Grattan  was 
no  longer  what  it  had  been.  He  was  still  followed  by 
a  large  body  of  the  country  gentry,  and  of  the  more 
intelligent  farmers  and  tradesmen  of  the  North,  but  he 
was  no  longer  sustained  by  a  strong  force  of  national 
enthusiasm.  Another  policy,  other  leaders  and  other 
principles,  were  in  the  ascendant,  and  they  were  hurry- 
ing the  nation  onward  to  other  destinies.  In  all  the 
utterances  of  Grattan  at  this  time,  private  as  well  as 
public,  a  profound  discouragement  and  a  deep  sense  of 
coming  calamities  may  be  traced.  In  after  years  he 
spoke  eloquently  of  the  material  prosperity  that  had 
grown  up  under  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  of  the  many 
wise,  liberal,  and  healing  laws  that  it  had  passed,  but 
his  language  at  the  time  we  are  considering  was  in  a 
different  strain.  He  spoke  of  an  experiment  which  had 
lasted  for  fourteen  years,  and  which  bad  failed.     He 
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declared  that  a  general  election  in  Ireland  meant  no 
more  than  *  an  opportunity  to  exercise  by  permission  of 
the  army  the  solitary  privilege  to  return  a  few  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  to  a  House  occupied  by  the 
representatives  of  boroughs/  and  his  own  secession  from 
that  House  was  the  most  eloquent  confession  of  defeat.* 
One  of  the  most  alarming  signs  of  the  dangerous 
condition  of  Ireland  was  the  disaffection  which  now 
constantly  appeared  in  the  militia,  and  was  not  unfre- 
quently  discovered  or  suspected  among  the  yeomanry 
and  the  regular  troops.  The  seduction  of  soldiers  was 
a  main  object  of  the  United  Irishmen,  and  Lake  and 
Knox  urged  in  many  letters  that  it  had  proceeded  so 
far  that  little  or  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the 
militia,  and  that  the  introduction  of  a  large  additional 
force  from  England  was  imperatively  needed.  '  It  an- 
swers no  end,'  wrote  an  active  magistrate,  '  to  station 
small  parties  of  the  military  in  different  cantonments, 
for  they  are  regularly  corrupted.'  ^  This  evil  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  North.  Infinite  pains  were 
taken  in  Dublin  to  secure  the  presence  of  at  least  one 
United  Irishman  in  every  company,  and  sedition  spread 
so  fast  that  one  regiment  was  actually  removed,  and 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  doubted  whether  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  move  a  second  from  the  capital,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  checking  the  contamination.  There 
were,  in  May,  courts-martial  sitting  at  the  same  time 
on  disaffected  soldiers,  in  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Belfast. 
Several  militiamen  were  condemned  and  shot ;  no  less 
than  seventy  men  in  the  Monaghan  Militia  confessed 
that  they  had  been  seduced  into  taking  the  oath  of  the 
United  Irishmen,^  and,  as  might  have  been  expected, 

'  See  Grattan's  lAfey  iv.  302.  stationed   at   Ballibay   received 

*  Alexander  Ker,  May  8, 1797.  pay  as  regularly  from  the  United 

This  gentleman  adds :  *  I  am  as-  Irishmen  as  from  his  Majesty.* 
sured  that  the  party  of  Fencibles  '  Camden  to  Portland  (secret 
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the  air  was  charged  with  vague  rumours  and  suspicions, 
magnifying  and  multiplying  the  real  dangers.  Lake 
believed  that  many  United  Irishmen  had  enlisted  in 
the  yeomanry  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  arms.^  Even 
the  Orangemen  were  at  one  time  suspected,  and  appa- 
rently not  quite  without  reason,  of  having  been  tampered 
with.^  At  another  time,  Oamden  wrote  that  he  had 
heard,  and  was  inclined  to  believe,  that  Archbishop 
Troy  with  six  other  priests  had  been  sworn  in.^  As  the 
Archbishop,  during  a  long,  upright,  and  consistent  life, 
always  showed  himself  one  of  the  steadiest  supporters 
of  the  law,  and  one  of  the  strongest  opponents  of  secret 
societies,  this  report  may,  I  think,  be  most  confidently 
discredited ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  many  priests 
were  in  the  conspiracy.  Higgins  expressed  his  belief, 
that  there  were  not  twenty  loj'^al  priests  in  Dublin.* 
*  The  Catholic  clergy,'  McNally  wrote  in  April,  *  are  to 
a  man  with  the  people,'  and  both  he  and  Higgins  warned 


and  confidential),  April  28,  May 
6,  1797 ;  see,  too,  J.  W.,  Oct.  6, 
1796. 

•  This  is  corroborated  by  a 
letter  of  Henry  Alexander,  Feb. 
5, 1797. 

*  *Even  the  Orangemen,  on 
whose  loyalty  and  firmness  I  had 
the  most  perfect  reliance,  are 
shaken.*  (Knox  to  Pelham,  April 
1, 1797.)  *  The  Protestants  of  the 
county  Armagh,  who  caJl  them- 
selves Orangemen,  and  who  had 
for  some  time  been  deluded  by 
the  United  Irishmen,  have  re- 
nouncedthe  societies,  and  are  re- 
turning to  their  loyalty.*  (Cam- 
den to  Portland  (secret).  May  30, 
1797.)  Among  the  papers  of  the 
United  Irishmen  seized  at  Bel- 
fast in  April,  was  one  urging 
them  *to  make  friends  of  the 


Catholics  and  Orangemen,  as 
that  was  doing  good  in  Armagh.' 
(I.S.P.O.) 

■  Camden  to  Portland  (private 
and  confidential).  May  6,  1797. 
Archbishop  Troy  was  a  Domini- 
can, and  the  regular  priests  were 
believed  to  be  much  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  secular  priests. 
{See  Castlereagh  Correspondence, 
iii.  88,  89.)  McNally  was  ques- 
tioned about  Troy,  but  could  give 
no  information.  *  It  is  very  pro- 
bable,* he  wrote,  *  he  [Troy]  may 
be  up,  but  by  whom  is,  I  think, 
a  matter  not  to  be  discovered,  as 
a  priest  most  probably  was  the 
operator,  and  you  may  be  as- 
sured he  attends  no  organised 
society.*     (J.  W.,  May  22, 1797.) 

*  F.  H.,  May  26, 1797. 
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the  Government  that  the  lower  clergy  were  among  the 
most  active  organisers  of  sedition,  and  also  that  the 
United  Irishmen  were  taking  special  pains  to  enroll 
domestic  servants,  and  to  distribute  them  as  spies 
through  the  chief  houses  in  Ireland.*  Even  in  the 
Castle,  and  in  the  immediate  circle  of  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary, it  was  boasted  among  the  United  Irishmen  that 
they  had  sources  of  information.^ 

Among  the  numerous  arrests  that  were  made  in  the 
North,  there  were  several  which  had  great  importance. 
In  February,  Arthur  O'Connor  was  imprisoned  for  a 
seditious  libel,  as  well  as  two  brothers  of  the  name  of 
Simms,  who  were  proprietors  of  the  *  Northern  Star.' 
The  paper  was,  for  some  months,  continued,  under  the 
editorship  of  Neilson;  but  after  its  offices  had  been 
wrecked,  and  its  types  destroyed  by  the  Monaghan 
Militia,  it  was  not  revived.  In  April,  on  the  informa- 
tion of  a  miniature  painter  named  Newell,  who  had 
been  at  one  time  a  Defender,  and  at  another  an  United 
Irishman,  the  Government  succeeded  in  arresting,  in  a 
single  swoop,  at  Belfast,  two  whole  committees,  con- 
sisting of  about  forty  persons,  and  in  seizing  a  number 
of  important  papers,  disclosing  the  organisation,  objects, 
and  extent  of  the  society.  A  portion  of  these  papers 
was  soon  after  published  by  Parliament.  They  furnished 
decisive  evidence  that  separation  and  a  republic  were 


*  J.  W.,  April  28,  May  22,  29,  bred  in  his  family  from  children. 
Sept.  11,  1797.  *  The  spirit  of  ...  It  appears  that  one  of  the 
disaffection  is  so  great,  that  no  chief  objects  of  the  United  Irish- 
gentleman  can  trust  his  Eoman  men  is  to  corrupt  the  servants 
Catholic  servants.  A  plot  has  universally,  so  as  to  obtain  an 
been  discovered  (in  which  several  avenue  to  every  gentleman  whose 
of  Mr.  Conolly's  servants  were  opposition  they  may  dread.* 
concerned),  to  let  the  Defenders  (Camden  to  Portland  (secret), 
into  the  house  of  Castletown  in  May  30, 1797.) 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and  «  p^  Higgins,  May  30,  1797. 
some  of  these  servants  had  been 
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the  real  ends  of  the  conspiracy,  and  that  a  negotiation 
and  correspondence  with  Prance  had  long  been  going 
on,  and  they  also  furnished  some  more  or  less  trust- 
worthy evidence  of  the  extent  of  its  ramifications.  It 
appeared,  fi^om  the  reports  of  the  baronial  committeea, 
that  rather  more  than  72^000  men  had  been  enrolled  in 
UlBteTj  and  that  the  whole  proviace  waB  organised  for 
revolt,  by  a  multitude  of  email  societies,  each  of  which 
was  limited  to  thirty-five,  members*  The  papers  that 
were  seized  belonged  to  the  eightieth  of  these  societies 
in  Belfast.  Outside  Ulster,  only  Dublin,  West  Meath, 
and  Kildai-e  appear  to  have  been,  at  this  time,  fully 
or-gauised,  though  emissaries  were  busily  extending  the 
conspiracy  through  other  parts  of  Ireland.* 

Newell  told  more  than  was  published  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  he  is  said  to  have  been  taken  masked  to 
various  places  in  Belfast,  to  point  out  those  whom  he 
knew  to  bo  connected  with  the  conspiracy.  His  most 
startling  statement  was,  that  he  had  himself  been  one 
of  a  secret  committee  of  twelve  members,  which  was 
formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  assassinating  mem- 
bers of  the  society  who  were  suspected  of  having  be- 
trayed it  to  the  QoveniDient,  There  was  a  trial,  he 
said,  but  not  in  the  presence  of  the  accused  person, 
and  if  tJiat  pei^son  was  found  guilty^  one  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  were  chosen  by  lot  to  murder 
him,  Newell  mentioned  that  he  had  known  of  the 
assassination  of  several  persons^  and  had  himself  been 
present  when  a  soldier  was  first  made  drunk,  and  then 
flung  over  a  bridge  ne^r  Belfast,  with  weights  in  his 
pockets.^ 

*  Report  of  Secret  CommiUse  wards  q^uarrellefMtb  the  Go vexn- 
(Aug.  1798) J  Appendis,  pp.  lii,  ment,  and  appears  then  to  haye 
%m,  xiii.  pTekmded  that  hk  infarmatioii 

*  Several  papers  relatiog  to  had  beeB  falee.  A  kind  of  anto- 
Newell  \dU  be  foand  ia  the  Irish  Mograpby,  in  which  he  aceuBed 
State   Paper   Office.    He   after-  bImEell  of  all  kinds  of  enoimi- 
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It  is  certain  that  assassinations,  and  threats  of 
assassination,  constantly  accompanied  the  United  Irish 
movement,  but  it  was  pretended  that  these  were  mere 
isolated  instances  of  private  vengeance,  provoked  by 
the  severities  of  the  troops  and  of  the  Government, 
and  the  leading  members  of  the  society  in  Dublin  have 
left  on  record  a  solemn  protest  against  the  charge  of 
having  given  any  countenance  or  favour  to  them.  They 
declared  that  they  entirely  disbelieved  in  the  existence 
of  a  conmiittee  of  assassination;  that  they  had  heard 
persons  mentioned  as  being  members  of  it,  whom  they 
knew,  from  *  the  most  private  and  confidential  conver- 
sations, to  be  utterly  abhorrent  from  that  crime ; '  '  that 
in  no  communications  from  those  who  were  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  United  Irishmen  to  the  rest  of  that 
body,  and  in  tio  official  paper,  was  assassination  ever 
inculcated,  but  frequently  and  fervently  reprobated ; ' 
'  that  it  was  considered  by  them  with  horror,  on  account 
of  its  criminality,  and  with  personal  dread,  because  it 
would  render  ferocious  the  minds  of  men  in  whose 
hands  their  lives  were  placed.'  *  In  the  case  of  Emmet, 
this  statement  is  corroborated  by  a  document  which 
was  found  among  his  papers,  strongly  censuring  any 
resort  to  assassination,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  perfectly 
true,  that  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  never,  as  a 
body,  either  publicly  or  secretly,  gave  any  sanction  to 
that  crime.     They  comprised  men  with  very  various 


ties,  and  Cooke  of  having  incited  Irish  Home  of  Lords,  Feb,  19, 
him  to  perjury,  was  published  in  1798,  pp.  100, 101. 
his  name.  It  is  reprinted  by  Dr.  '  See  the  memorial  of  Em- 
Madden,  who  contends  that  it  is  met,  O'Connor,  and  McNevin  to 
genuine.  ( United  Irishmen,  i.  the  Government  in  1798  (Castle- 
531-680.)  Newell  is  said  to  reagh  Correspondence,  i.  358, 
have  been  ultimately  murdered.  859) ;  and  also  the  evidence  of 
See,  too,  on  Newell's  information  Enmiet.  (McNevin's  Pieces  of 
and  retractation.  Lord  Clare*s  Irish  History,  p.  219.) 
speech  in  the    Debate   in    the 
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objects  and  characters.  Some  of  them  aimed  only  at 
the  avowed  and  original  objects  of  the  society — a  re- 
form of  Parliament,  and  an  union  of  friendship  and 
politics  between  the  divided  sects,  and  had  become 
rebels  only  because  they  believed  that  English  influence 
was  being  steadily  employed  to  prevent  both  reform 
and  emancipation.  But  others  were  passionate  dis- 
ciples of  the  French  Revolution,  at  a  time  when  tyran- 
nicide was  a  favourite  doctrine  in  France ;  they  argued 
that  the  Insurrection  Act,  the  imprisonments  without 
trial,  and  the  burning  of  houses,  had  emancipated  them 
from  all  restraint,  and,  if  they  may  be  judged  by  their 
language,  they  would  gladly,  in  the  event  of  a  success- 
ful insurrection,  have  reproduced  in  Ireland  the  French 
Eeign  of  Terror.  Of  these  men,  John  Sheares,  who 
was  on  the  Directory  of  the  United  Irishmen  from 
March  to  May  1798,  was  a  typical  example.  When 
O'Connell  was  a  young  man,  he  crossed  over  with  him 
from  France,  and  learnt  that  he  had  been  present  at 
the  execution  of  Lewis  XVI.,  attracted,  as  he  said,  by 
*  the  love  of  the  cause,'  and  the  same  spirit  continued  to 
animate  him  in  Ireland.  He  wrote  for  the  *  Press '  a 
letter  to  Lord  Clare,  which  was  a  distinct  incitement 
to  assassination,  and  the  drafb  of  an  unfinished  procla- 
mation was  found  among  his  papers  urging  the  rebels, 
when  the  insurrection  began,  to  give  no  quarter  to  any 
Irishman  who  persisted  in  resisting  them.^ 

It  would  perhaps  be  a  mistake  to  interpret  such 
language  too  seriously.  Irish  rebellion  has  usually 
been  a  very  rhetorical  thing,  in  which  language  far 
outstrips  meaning,  and  it  has  had  neither  the  genuine 

'  See  Madden's  United  Irish-  quotes    an    equally   outrageous 

wen,  iv.  208,  222,  227,  306,  306.  proclamation  of  Napper  Tandy 

The  letter  to  Lord  Clare  was  in  (iv.  304).     Compare  the  senti- 

print,  but  not  published,  when  ments  of  Tone  which  I  have  re- 

the  Press  was  seized.    Madden  f erred  to,  vol.  iii.  p.  509. 

VOL.  IV.  G 
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fanaticism  nor  the  genuine  ferocity  of  French  revolu- 
tion. Many  young  enthusiasts,  who  talked  much  about 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  would 
probably  have  proved  in  the  hour  of  action  neither  very 
heroic  nor  very  ferocious ;  and  Thomas  Emmet  stated 
that  the  plan  of  the  Executive  of  the  United  Irishmen, 
in  the  event  of  a  successful  insurrection,  was  simply  to 
seize  the  leading  members  of  the  Irish  Government, 
and  retain  them  as  hostages  till  the  struggle  was  over, 
and  then  to  banish  them  from  the  country,  confiscating 
their  property,  but  reserving  an  allowance  for  their 
wives  and  children.^  Whether  such  moderation  would 
have  been  observed  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  may  be 
much  doubted,  and  it  is  certain  that  some  of  the  in- 
formers who  had  best  means  of  knowing,  represented 
the  conspirators  as  looking  forward  to  a  proscription  and 
massacre  of  their  most  conspicuous  enemies.  The  move- 
ment, too,  if  it  comprised  at  one  extremity  educated 
enthusiasts,  comprised  at  the  other  great  numbers  of 
men,  of  the  ordinary  Whiteboy  type,  who  pursued  their 
ends  by  the  old  Whiteboy  methods.  Among  the  innu- 
merable small  committees  of  half-educated  men  which 
were  acting  very  independently  in  every  quarter  of 
Ulster,  it  is  in  a  high  degree  probable  that  plans  of 
murder  were  discussed  and  organised.  Informers,  or 
suspected  informers,  were  frequently  murdered,  and 
threats  of  assassination  were  habitually  employed  to 
deter  jurymen,  witnesses,  and  magistrates  from  dis- 
charging their  duty.  In  May,  a  conspiracy  to  murder 
Lord  Carhampton  was  detected,  and  two  of  the  conspi- 
rators were  brought  to  justice.^    In  one  of  the  trials  of 


'  See  the  statement  of  !^mmet  *  Pelham  to  Colonel  Brown- 
in  his  examination  before  the  rigg,  May  20 ;  Camden  to  Port- 
Secret  Committee  of  the  House  land,  May  30.  Pelham,  writing 
of  Lords.  (McNevin's  Pieces  o/  to  England,  says:  *  The  prone- 
Irish  Ilistory,  p.  219.)  ness  to  murder  is    sufficiently 
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the  United  Irishmen,  it  appeared  that  at  a  baronial 
committee  near  Carrickfergus,  the  question  of  assassina- 
tion had  been  formally  discussed,  that  a  resolution  had 
been  moved  and  supported,  among  others  by  William 
OiT,  demanding  that  any  man  who  either  recommended 
or  practised  it  should  be  expelled  from  the  society,  but 
that  this  reaolution  had  been  rejected.  In  one  of  the 
papers  seized  at  Belfast,  the  following  sentence  occurs, 
which  is  not  the  less  significant  because  its  grammar, 
shows  the  class  of  persons  fmm  whom  it  emanated. 
*Your  county  committee  tliinka  that  if  there  is  any 
United  Irishman  on  tJie  jury,  that  will  commit  any 
of  the  prisoners,  that  is  confined  for  being  United 
Irishmanj  ought  to  lose  their  existence/  ^ 

*  In  the  summer  of  1797,  a  secretly  printed  paper, 
called  the  'Union  Star/  appeared  in  Dublin,  openly 
advocating  assassinatioUj  and  holding  up  to  popular 
vengeance  many  particular  persons.  Its  owner,  editor, 
and  printer,  was  a  gunsmith  named  Walter  Cox,  and  it 
was  printed  on  only  one  Bide  in  order  that  it  might  be 
affixed  to  the  walla.  In  December,  the  Government 
succeeded  in  auppressijig  it,  the  editor  having,  ifc 
appears,  voluntarily  given  himself  up,  and  promising, 
on  condition  of  pardon^  to  disclose  all  that  he  knew. 


proved  in  tlie  trmk  of  the  con^  liia  confeBBion,  stated  tbat  tho 

epitatorfl  ugainst  Lord  Carliamp-  ni order    of    Loi'd    Carhaoipton 

ton.    The  aisiiBsiti&tioii  of  aU  was    regular] j   diBGUssed    in    a 

inioriaers  is  part  of  the  Bystem  baronial  coininittee.     This  trial 

of  ih(»  Umted  Irishmen,  and  too  was  puhUBhed.    Some  partku- 

many  have  fallen  victims  to  it.  lars  relating  to  it  will  be  found 

Dunn,   who    was    convicted    of  in  A'p^ktaphl^t  Galled  Applkation 

liaTing  intended  to  murder  Lord  of  Ba^'-u^rs  Mcfnoirs  of  Jacobin* 

Carhamptont  acknowledged  that  ism   to   IHa   Secret   Societies  of 

lie  planned  .  ,  .  the  murde^r  of  Ireland  arid  Great  Britain  (Lon- 

ft  father  and  Bon  in  one  of  Lord  don,  1798),  pp-  18-21. 

Carhampton's  iodgee,  and  that  "  Madden,  i,  637 ;  Secret  Coni- 

he  actually  murdered  two  other  mitieBt  appendix,  p.  ixvii. 
nwn*  {Nov.  1,  1797),    Dunn,  in 
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The  terms  were  accepted,  and  Cooke  had  a  curious 
conversation  with  him,  which  he  reported  at  length  to 
Pelham.  Cox  stated  that  he  was  the  sole  author  and 
publisher  of  the  paper,  and  that  he  had  latterly  con- 
tinued the  publication  *  more  from  vanity  than  mis- 
chief/ *  He  says/  continues  Cooke,  *  that  he  has  been 
for  some  time  against  continuing  the  scheme  for  making 
a  separation  from  England,  because  he  thought  it  would 
,  not  succeed ;  thinks  it  will  if  there  be  an  invasion. 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  O'Connor  have  been  ofben 
with  him.  They  knew  of  his  writing  the  "  Star."  He 
says  Lord  Edward  is  weak  and  not  fit  to  command  a 
sergeant's  guard,  but  very  zealous.  O'Connor,  he  says, 
has  abilities  and  is  an  enthusiast,  but  he  thinks  they 
want  system.  Lord  Edward  told  him  .  .  .  that  letters 
had  arrived  from  Prance  giving  assurance  of  invasion. 
Cox  thinks  the  Press  is  doing  much  mischief,  for  he 
says  it  is  not  conceivable  with  what  avidity  the  lower 
classes  read  it.  He  is  a  Catholic,  says  the  priests  are 
much  concerned,  and  that  the  lower  Catiolics  are 
universally  indisposed  to  the  Protestants  on  account  of 
the  oppression  tiiey  have  received,  and  the  insolence 
they  have  been  treated  with  for  a  century.  He  is  angry 
with  the  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen.  He  says 
they  keep  themselves  behind  their  curtain,  urge  on  the 
lower  classes  to  their  destruction,  and  only  mean  to 
take  the  lead  and  come  forward  if  insurrection  should 
be  successful.     He  is  a  clever  man,  and  deep.'  ^ 

The  intimacy  of  Fitzgerald  and  O'Connor  with  Cox, 
is  a  very  suspicious  circumstance,  though  it  must  be 

»  Cooke  to  Pelham,  Deo.  14,  to  Wickham  (March  10,  1798), 

1797.      Cox     was     afterwards  that  he  gave  the  Govemment 

accused,  but  I  believe  without  occasional  information,  and  he 

any  just  reason,  of  being  con-  ultimately  received  a  small  pen- 

cerned  in  the  arrest  of   Lord  sion.     Some  particulars  about 

Edward  Fitzgerald.    It  appears,  his  later  life  will  be  found  in 

however,  from  a  letter  of  Cooke  Madden,  ii.  270-288, 
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added,  that  O'Connor  stated  that  '  The  Union  Star '  had 
been  set  up  during  his  imprisonment,  that  on  leaving 
prison  he  at  once  remonstrated  with  Cox  upon  the  evil 
he  was  doing,  and  that  it  was  by  his  advice  that  Cox 
surrendered  himself.^  Emmet,  too,  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  character,  strongly  reprobated  *  The 
Union  Star,'  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  suppress  it.^ 
At  the  same  time,  the  Government  had  information 
which  may  have  been  untrue,  and  which  may  have  been 
exaggerated,  but  which  cannot  be  lightly  cast  aside, 
that  projects  of  a  very  sanguinary  description  were  dis- 
cussed in  the  inmost  circles  of  the  conspiracy,  and  were 
supported  by  some  of  its  principal  members.  In  a  con- 
fidential letter  from  Camden  to  Pelham  towards  the 
close  of  1797,  the  following  passage  occurs:  *  J.  W. 
[McNally]  infonns  us  that  the  moderate  party  have 
carried  their  point,  and  that  the  intended  proscription  is 
given  up.  O'Connor,  Lord  B.  F.  and  McNevin  are  the 
advocates  for  assassination,  the  rest  are  for  moderate 
measures.'  ^ 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  there  was  some  im- 
provement in  Ulster.  The  arrest  of  so  many  of  the 
leading  conspirators  had  given  a  severe  blow  to  the 
conspiracy ;  and  on  May  17,  a  new  proclamation  was 
issued  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council,  placing  the 
whole  country  more  strictly  under  martial  law.  Having 
asserted  that  a  seditious  conspiracy  notoriously  existed, 
and  that  a  rebel  army  was  being  organised  and  dis- 
ciplined for  the  purpose  of  subverting  the  authority 
of  the  King,  the  Parliament  and  the  Constitution,  the 
proclamation  mentioned  the  assemblage  of  great  bodies 
under  pretext  of  planting  or  digging  potatoes,  or  at- 
tending funerals ;  the  armed  parties,  who  in  different 

*  Madden,  ii.  277.  '  Camden   to    Pelham,   Deo. 

^  This  is  mentioned  in  an  un-      20, 1797. 
dated  letter  of  McNally. 
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parts  of  the  kingdom  were  attacking  houses  and 
plundering  arms ;  the  innumerable  trees  that  had  been 
cut  down  for  the  purpose  of  making  handles  of  pikes ; 
the  attempts  that  had  been  made  to  disarm  the  yeo- 
manry; the  frequent  forcible  resistance  offered  to  the 
King's  troops,  and  the  failure  of  the  civil  power  to 
grapple  with  an  evil  which  was  so  formidable  and  so 
widespread.  It  had  therefore  become  necessary  to 
employ  military  force ;  and  all  oflScers  commanding 
his  Majesty's  troops  were  accordingly  empowered  and 
ordered,  *by  the  exertion  of  their  utmost  force,'  to 
suppress  the  conspiracy;  *  to  use  their  utmost  endeavour' 
to  discover  concealed  arms  ;  to  put  down  all  traitorous, 
tumultuous,  and  unlawful  assemblies,  and  to  bring  to 
punishment  all  persons  disturbing,  or  attempting  to 
disturb,  the  public  peace.  At  the  Fame  time,  while  the 
proclamation  foreshadowed  a  greatly  increased  severity 
of  repression,  it  offered  a  free  pardon  to  all  persons  who 
had  joined  the  conspiracy,  and  had  not  been  guilty 
of  certain  specified  crimes,  provided  they  went  to  a 
magistrate  of  the  county  before  June  25,  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  and,  if  required  by  the  magistrate,  gave 
recognisances  for  their  future  good  behaviour.^ 

Almost  immediately  after  this  proclamation,  several 
members  of  different  inferior  committees  were  captured. 
Some  were  sent  as  vagabonds  to  the  fleet.  At  Newry  a 
great  number  of  pikes  and  other  arms  were  discovered ; 
some  of  the  principal  traders  were  apprehended,  and 
many  of  the  country  people,  terrified  by  the  ancient 
Britons,  gave  up  their  arms  and  asked  pardon  under 
the  proclamation.^    Dean  Warburton  wrote  that  a  very 

*  Sewaxdf  Collectanea  Politicaf  Lawson,  in  whose  house  fifty-six 

iii.  196-199.  pike  heads  were  found.    As  soon 

'  Camden  to  Portland,  May  30.  as  the  arrest  was  known,  a  panic 

There  is  a  curious  account  of  the  spread   through  the  town,  and 

arrest  at  Newry  of  a  man  named  *  an    immense     number     fled.' 
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favourable  change  had  appeared,  which  he  ascribed 
partly  to  the  disappointment  of  hopes  from  the  French, 
partly  to  the  proclamation  of  military  law,  and  perhaps 
still  more  to  the  revival  of  the  Orangemen,  '  who,'  he 
said,  *  are  now  beginning  to  appear  in  vast  numbers.' 
'  I  should  earnestly  advise,'  he  continued,  *  the  return  of 
every  gentleman  to  his  home  and  to  his  estate,  to  cherish 
as  well  as  to  regulate  the  rising  spirit  of  loyalty,'  and  he 
believed  that  by  such  a  course  the  very  name  of  United 
Irishmen  might  be  extinguished.  '  Unless  the  French 
appear,'  he  said,  *  I  am  convinced  we  shall  not  only  be 
safe,  but  triumphant,'  and  he  mentions  that  in  a  single 
day  1,474  of  his  parishioners  came  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  about  400  stand  of  arms  were  sur- 
rendered.^ 

The  military  powers  which  were  entrusted  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  were  at  this  time  very  terrible,  and 
it  was  felt  by  the  Government  that  they  ought  to  be 
placed  in  stronger  and  more  skilful  hands  than  those  of 
Lord  Carhampton  and  Lake.  An  oflFer  of  the  command 
in  Ireland  was  accordingly  made,  in  the  May  of  1797, 
to  Lord  Comwallis,  and  Lord  Camden  very  warmly 
supported  it.  Camden,  indeed,  desired  to  resign  into 
the  hands  of  Comwallis  the  Viceroyalty  itself,  believing 
that,  in  the  very  critical  condition  of  Ireland,  all  power 
should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  competent  soldier.  If,  however,  Comwallis 
refused  to  accept  the  Viceroyalty,  Camden  implored 
him  to  accept  the  military  command,  and  promised  to 

Lawson  was  *  marched  through  was,  but  to  him  it  was  not  sweet 

the  town  with  the  pikes  strung  on  ihe  terms  offered,*  and  when 

round  his  neck  and  arms.'    It  this  saying  became  known,  the 

was  at  first  reported  that  he  was  fugitives  returned.    (George  An- 

about  to  give  information,  but  derson  (Newry),  June  11, 1797.) 

*  it  was  soon  known  that,  in  reply  *  Dean   Warburton,  May  27, 

to  an  observation  made  to  him  June  1, 1797. 
that  life  was  sweet,  he  said  it 
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relinquish  into  his  hands  all  the  military  control  and 
power  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  possessed.*  It  was 
extremely  unfortunate  for  Ireland  that  this  negotiation 
failed.  Comwallis  differed  radically  from  the  political 
conduct  pursued  there,  and  he  believed  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  dissociate  the  defence  of  the  country  from 
political  measures.  As  Portland  wrote  to  Camden,  he 
refused  to  undertake  the  command  in  Ireland,  '  unless 
means  were  taken  to  separate  the  Catholics  from  the 
Dissenters,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  bias  of  his 
opinion  strongly  inclined  him  to  suppose  that  very 
great  concessions,  little,  if  at  all,  short  of  what  is  termed 
Catholic  emancipation,  were  necessary  for  that  purpose, 
and  ought  not  to  be  withheld.'  Comwallis  declared 
that,  in  the  event  of  actual  or  imminent  invasion,  he 
was  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  cross  the  Channel,  but 
that  nothing,  in  his  opinion,  could  put  Ireland  in  a  state 
of  obedience  and  security,  unless  strong  measures  were 
taken  *  to  prevent  the  union  between  the  Catholics  and 
Dissenters,  and  that  he  should  not  act  honestly  in 
countenancing  a  contrary  opinion,  by  undertaking  a 
task  which,  he  believed  in  his  conscience,  could  never 
be  accomplished.'  Portland  communicated  this  answer 
to  Pitt  and  Dundas,  and  the  proposed  appointment  was 
abandoned.^ 

A  similar  offer  was  made  to  Comwallis  on  the  eve 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  and  was  again  declined.^ 
It  is  not  probable  that  if  it  had  been  accepted  on  either 
occasion,  the  rebellion  could  have  been  averted ;  but  if 
a  general  of  real  and  commanding  ability  had  at  this 
time  presided  over  the  defence  of  Ireland,  the  military 
excesses  that  took  place  might  at  least  have  been 

*  CormvalUs  Correspondencet  1797. 

ii.  825-827.  *  Cormuallis  Corresp<mdence, 

^  Portland  to  Camden  (most  ii.  884. 
secret  and  confidential),  June  10, 
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diminished.  The  almost  unlimited  discretion  that  was 
actually  left  to  subordinate  military  authorities  inevitably 
led  to  gross  abuses,  and  it  was  in  the  summer  of  1797 
that  the  practice  of  burning  houses,  as  a  measure  of 
punishment  or  police,  came  into  use.  Sometimes  they 
were  burnt  because  arms  were  not  surrendered ;  some- 
times because  arms  had  been  discovered;  sometimes 
because  a  great  crime  had  been  committed  in  the 
district ;  sometimes  because  they  were  found  empty  at 
night  in  proclaimed  districts,  where  the  inhabitants 
were  forbidden  to  leave  them  after  sunset,  and  because 
their  owners  were  believed  to  be  absent  on  marauding 
expeditions.  At  the  same  time,  in  many  quarters,  the 
Orange  movement  burst  out  afresh  in  its  old  form  of 
outrage  and  persecution,  while  the  United  Irishmen 
made  a  skilful  use  of  the  partial  alliance  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  more  respectable  Orangemen,  to  lash  the 
Catholics  into  madness  and  rebellion.  Tlie  state  of 
Ulster  can  only  be  truly  realised  by  collecting  much 
fragmentary  information ;  but  if  the  reader  has  the 
patience  to  follow  with  me  the  casual  lights  furnished 
by  officers  and  magistrates,  it  will,  I  think,  gradually 
dawn  upon  him,  and  he  will  certainly  have  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  the  dangers  and  tike  animosities  that 
were  arising. 

*  I  have  received  information,'  wrote  Lord  Blayney 
from  Castleblaney,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  *  of 
several  depredations  committed  by  Orange  boys;  one 
man  murdered,  and  two  badly  wounded.  They  say 
they  are  sanctioned  by  Government,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  that  formerly  sufficient  notice  was  not  taken  of 
them.  Why  sanction  a  mob  of  any  kind  ?  .  .  .  The 
report  is  general  through  the  country,  that  Government 
protects  them.  Tou  should  not  lose  a  moment  in  con- 
tradicting the  assertion.  The  United  business  is  fast 
on  the  decline,  so  dorCt  revive  it,  and  the  scene  of  civil 
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war  and  bloodshed  which  may  hereafter  ensue  by 
creating  distinctions  and  parties  of  that  nature  in  the 
country,  may  be  very  dangerous.'  *  '  I  am  informed/ 
wrote  a  brother  of  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  '  and  it  is 
generally  understood  by  everyone,  that  the  depreda- 
tions committed  all  round  here  (which  are  shocking  to 
humanity),  by  what  they  call  Orange  boys,  are  done  by 
the  sanction  of  Government.  Were  I  to  enumerate  the 
robberies,  murders,  and  shameful  outrages  committed 
on  the  Catholics  of  this  place,  by  those  Orange  boys, 
headed  by  officers  in  fall  yeomanry  uniform,  it  would 
be  an  endless  business,  and  if  Government  has  counte- 
nanced them,  I  humbly  conceive,  and  pardon  me  for 
the  remark,  that  they  ought  to  act  within  bounds.'^ 
The  flight  of  Catholics  from  Ulster,  which  had  for  a 
time  ceased,  began  again.  Bodies  of  100  or  150  men 
often  crossed  in  a  single  day  from  the  North  of  Ireland 
to  Portpatrick,  and  dispersed  in  every  direction  through 
the  country ;  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  suggested  to 
the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  that  those  who  could 
not  give  a  good  account  of  themselves  should  be  treated 
as  vagrants  and  sent  back.^  Lord  Altamount  and 
his  brother,  with  whose  excellent  letters  we  are  al- 
ready familiar,  wrote  that  a  new  stream  of  Catholics 
was  pouring  into  Mayo;  and  although  the  country 
about  them,  they  said,  was  still  in  a  state  of  'the 
most  perfect  tranquillity,'  and  although  they  had  no 
reason  to  attribute  any  bad  intentions  to  the  immi- 
grants, they  feared  that  these  might  become  highly 
dangerous,  when  their  means   were  exhausted,  unless 


*  Lord    Blayney    (Castlebla-  of  the  Duke  of  Portland)  to  Pel- 
ney),  June  2, 1797.  ham,  June  16.      Greville  does 

^  Captain  O'Beime,   June  3,  not  say  that  these  were  Catho- 

1797.    The  name  of  the  place  is  lies,  but    the   evidence  of    the 

illegible.  flight  of  the  Catholics  makes  it 

*  Charles  Greville  (Secretary  probable. 
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some  method  for  giving  them  employment  could  be 
discovered.^ 

Lord  Blayney's  warnings  about  the  excesses  of  the 
Orangemen,  and  about  the  reports  that  the  Government 
were  favouring  them,  were  answered  by  Pelham  with 
the  somewhat  idle  generality,  that  'Government  did 
not  wish  to  favour  one  party  more  than  another,  but  to 
do  equal  justice  to  all.'  Lord  Blayney  replied,  that 
the  management  of  this  matter  required  the  utmost 
caution.  *  Orangemen  ought  certainly  to  be  shown 
some  countenance,  but  under  that  cloke  robbers  and 
assassins  will  shelter  themselves,  and  the  most  conspi- 
cuous who  countenance  them  will  be  held  forward  as 
their  leaders.'  ^  In  the  same  letter  he  gives  an  account 
of  his  own  conduct  in  burning  houses. 

Probably  the  earliest  instance  of  this  practice,  and 
the  instance  which  was  accompanied  by  the  most  atro- 
cious circumstances,  was  that  of  the  Ancient  Britons 
near  Newry  which  has  been  already  related.  It  appears 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  last  days  of  May.  Five  days 
after  the  letter  describing  it,  Lord  Blayney  gave  the 


*  Denis  Browne,  June  17  ;  confinement,  and  it  was  found 
Lord  Altamount  (Westport),  that  he  *  employed  his  leisure  in 
August  9,  1797.  Occasionally  designing  new  improvements  for 
disaffected  persons  were  found  a  guillotine.*  Another  Mayo 
in  this  country,  and  Lord  Alta-  magistrate,  writing  from  New- 
mount  gives  a  curious  account  port,  mentions  that  emissaries 
of  a  man  named  McMullet :  from  the  North  had  been  dis- 
*  One  of  the  most  incorrigible  covered  trying  to  swear  men  in, 
vUlains  I  have  ever  heard  of,  as  United  Irishmen.  He  added 
with  extensive  abilities  such  as  that,  after  the  strictest  inquiry, 
might  most  usefully  be  em-  this  seemed  to  be  the  first  at- 
ployed,with  a  better  disposition.'  tempi  of  the  kind  in  that 
He  was  imprisoned,  and  it  was  country,  and  that  *  this  part  of 
soon  discovered  that  *  he  had  the  country  is  in  the  most  peace- 
sworn  every  prisoner  in  the  gaol  able  condition,  and  likely  to  con- 
with  him,  and  seduced  them  all  tinue  so.'  (Mr.  O'Donnel,  May 
to  his  own  doctrines.'  He  was,  21, 1797.) 
therefore,  removed   to    solitary  *  Lord  Blayney,  June  10, 1797. 
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Government  an  account  of  his  own  measures  to  pacify 
the  county  Armagh,  and  the  portion  of  Monaghan 
about  Castleblaney.  He  had  obtained  by  surrender 
or  capture  a  vast  quantity  of  pikes;  had  disarmed 
many  men  by  force ;  had  administered  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  multitudes,  and  had  on  one  occasion  himself 
mounted  the  pulpit  in  a  church,  and  exhorted  the  con- 
gregation against  French  principles.  In  one  district, 
however,  which  he  knew  from  ample  and  trustworthy 
information  to  be  the  main  source  of  the  disturbances 
in  Louth,  Armagh,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Mona- 
ghan, he  admits  that  he  had  used  very  harsh  measures. 
'  I  had  four  people  to  give  information,  but  no  one  dare 
venture  to  go  into  the  country,  for  fear  of  being  mur- 
dered. I  could  not  go  very  wrong,  so  burned  several 
houses,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  not  at  home,  and 
I  had  information  of  three  drills  that  night  which  I 
could  not  come  at.'  In  one  case  he  burned  the  house 
and  destroyed  the  property  to  the  amount  of  8001,  of  a 
noted  ringleader  whom  he  was  unable  to  capture.  In 
the  other  cases  he  had  only  set  fire  to  the  roofs,  and 
the  damage  done  did  not  exceed  40Z,  He  had  taken 
these  extreme  measures,  he  said,  in  order  to  stop  the 
intimidation  of  witnesses,  and  to  show  the  people  what 
they  must  expect  if  they  did  not  surrender  their  arms. 
*  Should  it  prove  that  any  of  these  persons  were  inno- 
cent, you  will  have  no  objection  to  my  making  good 
that  loss,  it  being  only  for  example.'  ^ 

The  outrages  had  begun  to  spread  into  the  midland 
counties,^  and  West  Meath  was  at  this  time  at  least  as 

»  Lord  Blayney,  June  10, 1797.  *  *  In  great  parts  of  the  North, 

There  is,  in  the  I.S.P.O.,  a  letter  the  disaffected  are  so  completely 

from  another  magistrate  (Nor-  organised  and    arranged  nnder 

man  Steel,  Garrickmacross,  June  leaders,  that  the  conspiracy  is 

8),   protesting  strongly  against  extremely  formidahle,  and  might 

this  burning  of  houses  by  Lord  be  destructive  if  assisted  by  an 

Blayney.  invading  enemy.    The  Defenders 
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disturbed  as  any  county  in  Ulster.  Scarcely  a  night 
passed  without  Defender  outrages.  The  plunder  of 
arms  was  systematically  carried  on,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  was  almoat  paralysed  by  oatrage  and 
intimidation.  A  gentleman  from  that  county  writes 
a  horrible  account  of  the  murder  of  a  man  named 
McManusj  who  had  been  a  witness  in  a  recent  trial. 
He  escaped  from  the  place  where  he  was  first  attacked, 
and  fled  for  half  a  mile  before  liia  pursuers/who  repeat- 
edly fired  at  him.  Being  at  last  wounded,  he  darted 
into  a  cabin  and  defended  himself  desperately.  The 
murderers  took  off  the  thatch,  and  the  wounded  man 
ag?un  tned  to  mn.  He  caught  up  a  girl,  thinking  that 
this  would  prevent  his  pursuers  fram  firing,  but  they 
shot  her  through  the  arm^  killed  McManus,  and  then 
beat  hiB  skull  into  a  hundred  pieces.  '  Surely/  con- 
tinues the  writer,  '  there  cannot  be  measures  too  harsh 
adopted  in  respect  to  this  accursed  people.  I  am  de- 
termined to  lisk  a  violent  one  to-morrow j  and  bum  the 
whole  quarter  where  the  men  suspected  of  this  live. 
It  is  impossible  an  innocent  person  can  suSer,  for  such 
a  person  is  not  to  be  found.  They  are  all  unplicated 
in  active  or  passive  guilt.'  * 

also  in  the  midland  conn  Lies  o£  claims  and  probably  wiU  prodiaee 
Lopgfordt  West  Meath,  Ldtriiu,  retaliaUon/  (J,  W.,  June  21, 
Cavan,  Meath,  and  Eildara  are  1797*)  Mr.  Low,  the  chief  con- 
spreading  tlieii  oatragsBj  and  stable  at  GayviUe,  in  this  coiantj, 
ei^ing  the  arms  of  the  gentry/  wrote  that  a  man  named  Dunor 
(Camden  to  Portland,  May  30,  unguardedly  aaid  he  knew  the 
1797.)  Defendera  who  robbed  Cbarlei 
*  Mr.  Roehford  (co.  West  Boehfort,  Hjs  body,  with  his 
Meatb),  June  1797.  McNoHj,  gknll  hroken,  waa  soon  after 
who  frequently  pointed  ont  found  in  a  bog  hole*  '  The 
abases  to  the  Govemment,  wrote  Wicklow  Militia  and  Carribi- 
at  thia  time ;  *  The  conduct  of  neere  burned  seven  houses  o( 
Mr,  Nugent  in  the  co.We^t  Meath  the  Dofend^rs  in  thia  diBtrict 
m^es  mnch  noiee.  He  hung  up  jeaterday.  This  kind  of  busi* 
a  man  to  mate  him  confeBS,  and  nesa,  I  think,  will  aoon  atop  tho 
hai  horned  eight  or  ten  honies.  Befenders.^  (Mr.  Low^  Jane  2B, 
This  teiTifiea  but  does  not  le-  1797,) 
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From  Multifamham,  near  Mullingar,  an  oflScer  re- 
ported the  proceedings  of  his  soldiers  day  by  day.  On 
Monday  two  soldiers  overheard  five  persons  plotting 
against  the  military.  Two  houses  in  the  town  which 
belonged  to  them  were  in  consequence  immediately 
burnt.  On  Wednesday  night  an  avowed  leader  of  the 
Defenders  was  taken,  and  his  house  burnt.  He  at- 
tempted to  escape,  and  was  instantly  shot.  *  In  exe- 
cuting this  truly  unpleasant  business,'  the  officer  adds, 
*  every  humanity  consistent  with  my  orders  was  strictly 
observed.  The  beds,  furniture,  and  goods  of  each  house 
burnt,  were  previously  removed  and  safely  delivered  to 
their  unfortunate  families.  A  Mr.  Dodd  (a  person  of 
suspected  character  and  a  supposed  Committee  man) 
had  been  pointed  out  to  me  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
depredations  that  have  disgraced  this  country.  On 
going  to  his  house  in  consequence,  he  was  found  absent, 
and  as  ...  it  was  thought  necessary  to  make  an  in- 
stant example,  his  offices  were  consumed.'  On  Thurs- 
day a  notice  was  posted  up  that  unless  the  arms  that 
had  been  plundered  were  restored,  the  town  would  be 
burnt.     Twenty-eight  stand  of  arms  were  brought  in.^ 

An  officer  sent  down  by  Lord  Carhampton  to  pacify 
the  country  round  Charleville  in  the  same  county,  wrote 
to  his  commander  that  for  six  weeks  before  his  arrival 
no  respectable  person  there  had  dared  to  leave  his  house 
after  dusk ;  that  loyal  subjects  were  in  constant  fear  of 
their  lives ;  and  that  the  hopes  of  the  disaffected  had 
been  immensely  raised  by  the  mutiny  in  the  British 
fleet.  He  had  gone  to  the  chapel,  and  after  mass  ad- 
dressed a  congregation  of  800  persons,  as  he  believed 
with  some  good  results.  A  robber  named  Plunket, 
when  on  the  point  of  being  shot,  turned  informer. 
'  The  consequent  shooting  of  six  of  the  inhabitants  of 

>  George  Bell,  June  19, 1797. 
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this  neighbourhood  the  following  day,  and  the  burning 
of  a  part  of  Moyvore,  upon  the  information  of  Plunket, 
completed  the  business.  ...  Of  the  thirty-five  houses 
burned,  I  believe  at  least  thirty  of  them  deserved  their 
fiite,  and  the  remainder  being  the  poorest  cabins  in  the 
place,  compensation  can  easily  be  made  to  their  owners. 
...  I  will  conclude  with  giving  joy  of  the  restored 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  this  part  of  your  district.'  ^ 

Other  letters  were  in  a  somewhat  different  strain. 
Lord  Mountjoy,  who  was  a  great  proprietor  in  Tyrone, 
wrote  that  his  tenants  were  very  prosperous,  but  ex- 
ceedingly disaffected  owing  to  a  chain  of  sub-committees 
extending  over  the  estate.  The  system  of  the  United 
Irishmen  was  to  get  all  the  arms  on  the  estate  into  their 
hands,  returning  those  of  their  friends,  keeping  those  of 
the  loyalists.  Lord  Mountjoy  had  threatened  to  bring 
in  the  military  if  the  arms  that  had  been  taken  were 
not  restored.  Disaffection,  he  believed,  in  his  part  of 
the  country  was  at  best  only  smothered,  and  he  had 
little  doubt  that  if  a  foreign  force  landed  and  gained 
any  success,  the  people  would  rise  to  support  it.  At 
present,  however,  the  country  was  getting  quieter.  It 
was  reported  ifrom  Mountjoy  that '  the  Roman  Catholics 
are  all  taking  measures  to  leave  it ;  I  suppose  through 
apprehensions  of  the  Orange  boys.'  '  As  yet,'  he  says, 
*  I  have  heard  no  well-founded  complaint  of  the  conduct 
of  the  military.  The  Cambridge  Fencibles  are  com- 
manded by  oflBcers  who  are  extremely  attentive  to  pre- 
vent any  outrage.  .  .  .  However,  the  fact  is,  that  the 
republican  spirit  of  the  Presbyterians  does  not  brook 
well  military  law,  which,  however,  has  been  the  real 
cause  of  the  restoration  of  peace.'  ^ 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dungannon  the  animosities 


*  Charles  Sheridan  to   Lord  *  Lord  Mountjoy  to  Pelham 

Cwrhampton,  June  22, 1797.  June  11,  21,  1797. 
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between  Protestants  and  Catholics  appear  to  have  run 
especially  high,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the 
magistrates  there,  were  far  from  approving  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  military.^  A  letter  from  one  of  them 
gives  us  a  terrible  glimpse  of  the  abuses  that  occurred. 
*  I  will  grant  you  the  excursions  of  the  yeomanry  at  the 
beginning,  when  headed  by  their  officers,  had  a  happy 
eflfect  in  forcing  in  the  arms  and,  to  appearance  at 
least,  turning  the  country  to  its  duty  and  allegiance. 
But  for  a  set  of  armed  men,  without  any  gentlemen  at 
their  head,  to  be  permitted  at  their  pleasure  day  after 
day,  and  what  is  worse,  night  after  night,  to  scour  whole 
tracts  of  country,  destroy  houses,  furniture,  &c.,  and 
stab  and  cut  in  a  most  cruel  manner  numbers  that, 
from  either  private  resentment  or  any  other  cause,  they 
may  take  a  dislike  to,  will,  if  permitted  to  go  on,  de- 
populate and  destroy  the  trade  of  this  country.  We 
are  beginning  anew  the  county  Armagh  business,  paper- 
ing and  noticing  the  Romans  to  fly  on  or  before  such 
a  day  or  night,  or  if  found  afberwards  in  their  houses, 
certain  death.'  ^ 

From  Omagh  in  Tyrone  another  magistrate  wrote 
that  the  country  around  him,  and  also  as  he  hears  the 

'  •  The  return  of  the  people  to  than  part  with  a  gun.  By  terror 
their  allegiance  is  everywhere  only  they  can  be  disarmed.' 
fallacious,  unless  where  it  is  at-  General  Knox  (Dungannon)  to 
tended  by  a  surrender  of  arms.  Pelham,  June  16, 1797. 
Magistrates,  as  usual,  are  doing  *  Robert  Lowry  (Dungannon), 
much  mischief  by  administering  June  29, 1797.  This  account  is 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  confirmed  by  a  later  letter  from 
people  of  districts  known  to  be  Captain  Lmdsey  (near  Dun- 
full  of  arms,  without  insisting  gannon),  Sept.  14,  who  says  that 
upon  their  being  given  up,  and  excesses  had  been  committed  on 
granting  certificates  which  the  the  houses  of  several  Eoman 
people  consider  as  a  protection  Catholics  of  that  neighbourhood; 
to  their  concealed  arms.  Gtene-  that  they  were  in  great  distress, 
rally  speaking,  I  do  assert  that  and  asking  for  military  proteo- 
the  people  will  perjure  them-  tion. 
selves  over  and  over  again,  rather 
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country  around  Dungannon,  was  perfectly  quiet.  More 
than  three  weeks  had  passed  without  a  single  attack  by 
United  Irishmen  on  houses.  1,514  persons  had  come 
before  him  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  to  qualify 
under  the  proclamation ;  yet  still  he  had  received  trust- 
worthy intelligence  of  the  burning  of  houses.  Such 
unnecessary  severity  at  a  time  when  the  country  was 
quiet,  he  said,  could  not  fail  to  alienate  the  King's  sub- 
jects, and  *  if  persisted  in  will,  in  all  probability,  insure 
a  rebellion.'  ^ 

Many  incidental  signs  show  clearly  how  swiftly  and 
how  fiercely  religious  animosities  were  rising.  On  one 
occasion  some  Orange  yeomen  were  accused  of  taking 
part  in  the  destruction  of  a  Catholic  chapel.  It  ap- 
peared that  they  had  been  purely  passive  spectators,  but 
the  officer,  while  insisting  on  this  point,  very  candidly 
adds :  *  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  almost  all  the  corps  of 
yeomen  in  this  county  would  look  on  and  possibly  en- 
courage such  an  act,  from  the  great  animosity  that 
exists  between  the  Protestants  of  the  Established  Church 
and  the  Catholics.'^  Sir  George  Hill  wrote  from  Derry, 
that  application  had  been  made  to  him  from  many  quar- 
ters to  know  whether  he  would  *  countenance,  or  at  least 
wink  at,  the  introduction  of  the  Orange  business '  into 
that  neighbourhood.  He  answered,  that  he  would  op- 
pose the  Orange  system  as  strenuously  as  that  of  the 
United  Irishmen.     *The  restless  disposition  and  dis- 

*  Mr.  Eccles  (Ecclesville,  near  measure  adopted  in  a  moment  of 

Omagh),  June  80,  1797.    There  great  peril,  than  the  order  of  the 

appears  to  have  been  a  great  20th  May,  leaving  the  military 

difference  in  different  localities  to  their  own  discretion,  instead 

in  the  number  of   people  who  of   criminal  prosecutions,  gene- 

came  in  to  take  the  oath  of  alle-  rally  the  mockery  of  common 

glance.    From  Granard  a  magis-  sense  and  justice.'    (Alexander 

trate  wrote,  that  not  more  than  Montgomery,  June  17, 1797.) 
three  persons  in  that  part  of  the  *  Mr.  Vemer  to  Pelham,  July 

country  had  yet  done  so,  and  he  1797. 
added :  *  Never  was  there  a  wiser 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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cx)ntented  nature  of  the  Presbyterians  are  such  as  to 
impel  them  to  embrace  tm*bulence  on  any  terms.  If 
one  could  engage  them  in  a  good  and  necessary  cause, 
they  are  excellent,  persevering  friends ;  but  as  we  have 
nothing  in  this  country  to  dread  from  the  Catholics,  and 
knowing  so  well  the  determined  spirit  of  republicanism 
which  exists,  I  apprehend  by  encouraging  Orangemen 
at  this  period  we  should  only  continue  treasonable  asso- 
ciations under  a  changed  name.  The  spirit  of  this 
country  might,  at  any  moment  it  became  necessary,  be 
roused  against  the  Catholics.'  *  Anonymous  letters 
were  circulated,  accusing  the  Orangemen  of  concealing 
arms  in  the  houses  of  Catholics,  in  order  to  have  a  pre- 
text for  burning  them.*  The  report  that  the  Orange- 
men had  sworn  an  oath  to  extirpate  Catholics  was 
industriously  spread,  and  although  it  had  been  ex- 
plicitly and  solemnly  denied  by  the  heads  of  all  the 
Orange  lodges,  it  was  persistently  repeated  and  readily 
believed.  There  were  rumours  that  the  Orangemen 
were  about  to  massacre  the  Catholics,  and  other  rumours 
that  not  a  Protestant  would  be  left  alive  in  Ireland  in 
the  following  March,  and  there  were  vague,  disquieting 
reports,  of  great  movements  of  religious  fanaticism  agi- 
tating the  Catholic  masses.^  On  both  sides  the  habit 
of  wearing  distinctive  colours  had  already  begun,  and 
it  added  greatly  to  the  prevailing  anarchy.  General 
Knox,  whose  masculine  mind  often  leant  towards  stem 
measures,  but  never  towards  trivial  ones,  mentions  that 
Lord  Carhampton  himself  had  taken  a  green  handker- 
chief *  from  the  neck  of  one  of  the  enrages,'  and  asked 
what  possible  good  such  proceedings  could  effect.*  On 
one  occasion  a  female  patriot  accosted  one  of  the  Ancient 

*  Sir  G.  Hill  to  Cooke,  Sept.  J.  Brownrigg  (Edenderry),  Aug. 

23, 1797.  27. 
«  July  14, 1797.  *  Knox  to  Pelham,  April  19. 

»  Cooke  to  Pelham,  Dec.  23. 
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Britons  who  was  on  guard  at  Newry,  and  was  very 
roughly  handled.  She  boasted  that,  though  they  might 
prevent  her  from  wearing  a  green  handkerchief,  they 
could  not  prevent  her  from  wearing  green  garters,  and 
the  soldiers  then  tied  her  petticoats  round  her  neck,  and 
thus  sent  her  home.^ 

Such  things  naturally  produced  fierce  riots.  On 
one  occasion,  on  a  fair  day,  at  Stewartstown,  in  the 
county  of  Tyrone,  some  yeomen  began  to  tear  off  pro- 
miscuously every  green  ribbon  and  handkerchief,  from 
men  and  women.  In  a  moment,  the  whole  market-place 
was  in  a  blaze.  Swords,  bayonets,  spades,  and  every 
other  weapon  that  could  \)e  found,  were  employed,  and 
a  number  of  men  were  soon  seriously  wounded.^  On 
the  following  12th  of  July,  when  the  people  of  the  same 
town  were  celebrating  the  usual  Protestant  anniversary, 
a  large  body  of  the  Catholic  Kerry  Militia  attacked  them 
with  bayonets  in  the  market-place.  The  dragoons  and 
yeomen  were  called  out.  Seven  of  the  militia  were 
killed,  six  wounded,  and  the  remainder  captured,  while 
five  of  the  dragoons  and  yeomen,  as  well  as  two  country- 
men, were  killed,  and  many  others  badly  wounded.^  On 
the  following  day,  a  party  of  dragoons,  under  Lord  Blay- 
ney,  who  were  sent  to  pacify  the  country,  encountered 
a  party  of  the  North  Kerry  Militia,  and  either  through 
resentment,  or,  as  the  court-martial  decided,  through 
confusion  and  panic,  at  once  attacked  them,  and  killed 
three.'*  At  Cookstown,  the  Newry  Militia  attacked  the 
yeomen,  who  wore  orange  ribbons  in  honour  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  a  scuffle  ensued,  in  which  two 
lives  were  lost.* 


*  See  a  letter  of  Pelham  to  Castlestewart,  July  15, 1797. 
some  member  of  the  Goyemment  *  Camden  to  Portland,  Nov.  3, 
in  England,  Nov.  1.  1797. 

*  Andrew  Newton,  May  3.  *  Pelham  to  one  of  the  officials 


»  W.  Hamilton,  July  14 ;  Lord      in  England,  Nov.  2, 1797. 
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The  religious  animosity  still  further  increased  the 
prevailing  distrust  of  the  militia,  who  were  mainly 
Catholics.  *  Be  assured,'  wrote  Lord  Blayney,  *  the 
yeomanry  of  the  North  are  your  sheet  anchor.  Was 
it  not  for  the  confidence  the  United  Irishmen  have  in 
the  militia,  matters  would  not  have  gone  the  lengths 
they  have.  Therefore,  beware  of  the  militia.  I  have 
strong  reasons  for  saying  so.  .  .  .  Among  the  obser- 
vations I  have  made,  the  Roman  Catholics  alone  have 
universally  been  guilty  of  robbery  and  murder.' ' 

At  the  same  time,  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1797,  real  steps  had  been  made  towards  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  North.  The  process  of  disarming  was 
steadily  carried  on,  and  it  met  with  some  considerable 
success.  It  appears,  from  a  confidential  Government 
report,  that  in  the  first  twenty  days  of  July,  there  were 
surrendered  in  the  northern  district  and  in  Westmeath 
8,300  guns,  and  about  1,100  pikes,  besides  a  large 
number  of  swords,  pistols,  and  bayonets,  while  about 
2,500  other  guns,  and  about  550  pikes,  were  seized  by 
force.2  Several  quarters  which,  in  the  spring,  had 
been  great  centres  of  disafiection,  had  become  at  least 
passively  loyal.  From  Belfast,  Lake  wrote :  *  The  town 
is  more  humbled  than  it  has  ever  been,  and  many  of 
the  villains  have  quitted  it.'  *  Newry,  which  was  only 
second  to  Belfast  as  a  centre  of  disturbance,  seems  to 
have  been  efiectually  pacified.  Dundalk  and  its  sur- 
rounding country  were  pronounced  perfectly  quiet.* 
The  courage  and  moderation  with  which  Dean  War- 
burton  laboured  to  pacify  his  district  of  the  county  of 
Armagh  received  its  reward,  when  he  was  able  to 
announce  to  his  parishioners  in  July,  that  the  pro- 

>  Lord  Blayney,  July  21, 1797.  *  Lake   to   Pelham,  June  4, 

'  LS.P.O.    More  than  4,000  of  1797. 

the  guns  were  said  to  be  unser-  *  August  1797. 
viceable. 
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clamation  was  revoked  which  placed  that  county  under 
the  Insurrection  Act.^  Dungannon  also,  but  not  its 
neighbourhood,  had  been  pacified  by  General  Knox. 
*  We  are  under  no  apprehensions,'  wrote  a  clergyman 
from  that  town,  *  but  to  the  north  of  us  it  is  quite  lost. 
Dungannon  is  frontiered  by  Stewartstown,  an  advanced 
post  in  the  enemies'  country,  with  many  royalists  in  it. 
Thence,  to  the  northern  sea,  scarce  a  friend.  ...  Be 
assured  Orange  is  now  loyal.' ^  *In  consequence  of 
threats  and  some  rigour,'  wrote  General  Nugent,  from 
Hillsborough,  *  the  country  people  are  bringing  in  their 
arms  very  fast,  and  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  .  .  • 
Accounts  from  all  parts  of  the  country  are  very  favour- 
able, and  agree  that  the  lower  orders  of  people  are 
dropping  off  rapidly  from  the  cause  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  think  that, 
with  the  assistance  and  continuance  of  the  system 
which  has  been  lately  adopted  against  them,  we  shall 
have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  their  machinations.'  ^ 
The  happiest  sign,  however,  of  returning  peace,  was 


1  Dean  Warburton,  July  21,  admiration  amongst  the  lojaL 

1797.  The   firmness    and   temper    of 

'  Bev.  W.  Richardson,  Nov.  2,  General  Lake  have  been  equally 

1797.  sucoessfnl  at  Belfast,  and  that 

•  Inclosed  by  Lake  to  Pelham,  town  is  now  mider  complete  sub- 
June  24, 1797.  In  another  letter  lection.  At  a  special  commission 
Pelham  wrote:  *I  believe  I  am  held  there  by  Lord  Yelverton  and 
not  too  sanguine  when  I  say,  that  another  judge,  above  3,000  people 
if  there  is  no  invasion,  we  shall  came  in  and  took  the  oath  of 
suppress  the  spirit  of  insurrec-  allegiance  in  open  couit.  .  .  . 
tion  in  this  country.  The  troops  In  other  parts  of  the  North,  therd 
have  universally  shown  the  is  a  great  change  for  the  better, 
greatest  loyalty  and  spirit,  and  and  the  loyal  inhabitants  are  no 
there  have  been  fewer  excesses  longer  afraid  of  avowing  their 
than  could  have  been  imagined,  sentiments.  .  .  .  Insurrection  ie 
Sir  Watkin  Wynne  and  the  becoming  every  day  less  likely 
Ancient  Britons  have  completely  and  less  practicable.*  (Pelham 
terrified  the  rebels  near  Newry,  to  the  Duke  of  York,  June  15, 
and  are  the  objects  of  universal  1797.) 
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found  in  the  revived  efficiency  of  the  law  courts.  The 
prosecutions  in  the  North  were  judiciously  entrusted 
to  Arthur  Wolfe,  the  Attorney-General,  a  man  who 
was  already  known  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  at 
the  bar,  as  a  most  upright  and  able  lawyer ;  who  after- 
wards, as  Lord  Kilwarden,  presided  over  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  with  conspicuous  wisdom  and  humanity, 
and  who  at  last  closed  an  honourable  life  by  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  pathetic  of  deaths.^  His  letters  to 
the  Government  during  the  September  Assizes,  fully 
confirm  the  high  opinion  which  was  formed  of  hia 
character.  At  the  Monaghan  Assizes,  he  says,  both 
the  juries  and  witnesses  discharged  their  duty.  Ten 
men  were  capitally  convicted.  In  one  case  there  was 
a  disagreement,  one  juror  dissenting,  *  but,'  writes  the 
Attorney-General,  '  upon  the  best  inquiry,  I  am  certain 
he  is  an  honest  man,  and  that  he  was  actuated  solely 
by  opinion  and  conscience,  and,  indeed,  I  think  that 
there  was  room  for  a  juror  to  hesitate.'  Many  of  the 
prisoners,  '  some  of  them  men  of  wealth,  and,  1  believe, 
justly  suspected,'  were  released  on  bail,  as  an  informer, 
who  was  the  sole  witness  against  them,  did  not  appear, 
and  Wolfe  expressed  his  opinion  that  this  informer 
was  'a  man  of  bad  character,'  who  had  'certainly 
charged  men  not  only  innocent,  but  meritoriously 
active  in  resisting  and  detecting  sedition.'  At  Armagh, 
there  were  151  prisoners.     Some  who  were  accused  of 


*  He  was  butchered,  as  is  well  to   Swan  in  Lord   Eilwarden's 

known,  by  Robert  Emmet's  mob  hearing,  "  We  have  taken  four 

in  the  rising  of  1803.    Among  of  the  villains,  what  is  to  be  done 

the  Pelham  papers  will  be  found  with  them?'*    Swan,  "Executed 

a  letter,  describing  his  last  words,  immediately."    Lord  Kilwarden 

written  by  Baron   Smith  to  a  (stretching  out  his  hand  with 

friend  in  England.    His  friends  effort  and  difficulty),  "  Oh,  no, 

had  gathered  round,  seeing  the  Swan,  let  the  poor  wretches  at 

end  to  be  close  at  hand.    *  Just  least   have   a  fair  trial,"    and 

then  a  person  came  in  and  said  almost  instantly  expired.* 
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murder,  were  acquitted,  as  Wolfe  thought,  *  very  pro- 
perly,' the  evidence  being  insufficient,  and  the  juries 
appear  to  have  discharged  their  duty  with  fidelity  and 
discrimination.  It  was,  however,  a  terrible  illustration 
of  the  condition  of  the  North,  that,  in  spite  of  the 
large  amount  of  undetected  crime,  Judge  Chamberlain 
was  compelled  to  perform  *  the  awful  and  most  unex- 
ampled duty  of  pronouncing  the  sentence  of  death  on 
twenty  men  together.'  Wolfe  took  the  occasion  to 
address  the  people  on  their  duty.  *  I  leffc  Dublin,'  he 
wrote,  '  a  sort  of  lawyer ;  I  shall  become  a  preacher. 
In  truth,  I  have  more  to  enforce  of  moral  duty  than  to 
encounter  of  legal  argument.'  ^ 

In  one  case,  though,  apparently,  only  in  one,  an 
officer  was  at  this  time  prosecuted  for  illegal  conduct. 
He  was  a  lieutenant  of  the  army,  who  had  acted  with 
great  and  summary  violence  in  the  case  of  a  man  who 
was  accused  of  tampering  with  the  soldiers.  The  Go- 
vernment appear  to  have  done  what  they  could  to 
discountenance  such  prosecutions,  but  Lord  Yelverton 
sentenced  the  officer  to  three  months'  imprisonment.^ 

And  yet  these  assizes,  which  appeared  on  the  whole 
to  have  been  so  properly  and  so  humanely  conducted, 
are  memorable  for  what  a  crowd  of  Irish  writers  have 
described  as  one  of  the  blackest  of  judicial  murders ; 
for  a  trial  which  certainly  left  behind  it  more  bitter  and 
enduring  memories  than  any  that  had  occurred  in  Ire- 
land since  that  of  Father  Sheehy.  The  cry,  *  Remember 
Orr,'  which  was  put  forward  to  rally  the  insurgents  of 
1798  ;  the  noble  and  pathetic  lines  of  Drennan,  called 
*  The  Wake  of  William  Orr ; '  the  great  speech  of  Curran 
when  defending  the  newspaper  which  had  assailed  the 
execution ;  the  toast  given  by  Fox  at  an  English  ban- 


»  Arthur  Wolfe,  Sept.  1,  4, 10, 12, 13, 17, 1797. 
*  Ibid.  Sept.  4, 1797. 
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quet  *  to  the  memory  of  the  martyred  Orr,'  and  the  sen- 
timent which  another  English  politician  is  said  to  have 
proposed  at  the  same  banquet,  *  that  the  Irish  Cabinet 
may  soon  take  the  place  of  William  Orr,'  sufficiently 
show  the  violence  of  the  indignation  which  it  aroused. 
This  case  is  involved  in  not  a  little  obscurity  and  con- 
tradiction, and  it  is  not  without  some  misgiving  that  I 
undertake  to  place  an  outline  of  it  before  the  reader. 

William  Orr  was  a  young  Presbyterian  yeoman  or 
farmer  of  considerable  property,  high  character,  and 
great  local  popularity  and  influence.  I  have  already 
had  occasion  to  mention  him  as  a  strong  opponent  of 
assassination  at  a  Committee  of  the  United  Irishmen, 
and  it  appears  to  be  universally  admitted,  even  by  those 
who  most  strenuously  assert  his  innocence  of  the  offence 
for  which  he  was  executed,  that  he  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  that  society.*  He  was  indicted  for  administering 
the  oath  to  two  soldiers  named  Wheatley  and  Lindsay. 
The  Insurrection  Act  had,  for  the  first  time,  made  that 
offence  a  capital  one,  and  the  trial  of  Orr  was  the  first 
instance  in  which  a  prisoner  was  tried  for  it.  In  one  of 
the  papers  of  the  United  Irishmen  which  had  been 
seized  by  the  Government,  the  names  of  these  two 
soldiers  were  given  as  *  being  up,'  which  was  the  usual 
phrase  for  being  sworn.  They  were  immediately  put 
under   arrest,   and   examined   separately.    They  both 


*  Thus,    Dr.     Madden,     who  conviction   that    was    obtained 

strongly  maintains  that  theexe-  against  him.*  (United  Irishmen, 

cation   of  Orr   was    a   judicial  ii.  254.)    Orr  never  appears  to 

murder,  says : '  He  was  a  noted,  have  denied  that  he  was  a  United 

active,     and    popular    country  Irishman.     Drennan  writes    of 

member  of  the  Society  of  the  him: 

United  Irishmen.    He  was  exe-  *  Why  cut  oif  in  palmy  yonth? 

cuted  on  account  of  the  notoriety  Truth  he  spoke,  and  acted  truth. 

Of  that  circumstance,  but  not  on  lSre5rS?^£?ttilsa^o2:1led.* 

account  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  The  Wake  qf  WiUUm  Orr. 
evidence,  or  the  justice  of  the 
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agreed  in  the  details  of  their  evidence,  and  they  both 
swore  before  a  magistrate  that  the  oath  had  been  ad- 
ministered by  Orr.  The  prisoner  was  left,  according 
to  an  evil  custom  which  was  then  but  too  common  in 
Ireland,  for  a  whole  year  untried  in  prison,  and  he  was 
at  last  indicted  in  September  1797.  Both  soldiers  dis- 
tinctly swore  at  the  trial  to  the  facts,  and  they  stated 
that  tiie  oath  was  administered  at  a  baronial  committee 
before  several  persons  whom  they  mentioned  by  name. 
None  of  these  persons  appeared  to  rebut  the  charge. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  shake  the  credit  of  Wheatley, 
but  in  the  opinion  of  the  presiding  judge  it  signally 
failed.  The  testimony  of  Lindsay  was  unimpeached, 
but  he  acknowledged,  on  cross-examination,  that  he 
imderstood  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  oath  which  he 
swore.  The  prosecution  was  conducted  by  Wolfe,  the 
Attorney-General,  and  the  presiding  judge  was  Lord 
Telverton,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  merciful 
men  on  the  Irish  Bench.  After  his  death,  Curran  finely 
said  of  him,  that  *  he  could  on  his  deathbed  have  had  no 
more  selfish  wish,  than  that  justice  should  be  adminis- 
tered to  him  in  the  world  to  come,  in  the  same  spirit 
with  which  he  distributed  it  in  this;'  and  although 
good  critics  complained  that  Telverton  was  too  rapid  in 
forming  his  impressions  when  on  the  bench,  no  one 
ever  questioned  his  uprightness,  his  ability,  and  his  con- 
spicuous humanity.  A  few  months  after  the  execution. 
Lord  Clare  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  related  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Orr's  trial  as  I  have  told  them,  in  the 
presence  of  Telverton,  and  he  begged  that  if  he  fell  into 
any  inaccuracy,  Telverton  would  correct  him.^ 

The  jury,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  had  not 
agreed  on  their  verdict.  They  were  locked  up,  as  was 
the  custom,  for  the  night,  but  early  next  morning  they 


»  Debate  in  the  Irish  House  of  Peers,  Feb.  19, 1798,  pp.  110-117. 
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were  summoned  into  court.  Truly  or  falsely,  it  was 
stated,  in  a  contemporary  account  of  the  trial  which  was 
published,  that  the  foreman  twice  refused  to  pronounce 
the  word  guilty,  saying  only,  *  We  leave  him  in  your 
lordship's  mercy.'  At  last,  however,  he  pronounced 
Orr  to  be  guilty,  but  accompanied  the  verdict  with  a 
recommendation  to  mercy,  which  Yelverton  at  once 
transmitted  to  Dublin. 

So  far,  it  appears  to  me  impossible  to  conceive  a 
trial  more  perfectly  fair  or  more  calculated  to  inspire 
confidence,  and  no  two  men  could  be  mentioned  less 
likely  than  Yelverton  and  Wolfe  to  be  concerned  in 
anything  of  the  nature  of  a  judicial  murder.  Two  days 
later,  when  the  sentence  was  to  be  pronounced,  Curran 
appeared  to  move  an  arrest  of  judgment  on  some  legal 
points.  At  the  request  of  Lord  Yelverton,  Judge 
Chamberlain  assisted  on  this  occasion  on  the  bench. 
The  first  legal  points  that  were  raised,  were  speedily 
dismissed,  and  Curran  then  produced  two  most  extra- 
ordinary affidavits.  The  first,  which  was  sworn  by  two 
of  the  jurymen,  stated  that  when  the  jury  retired  to 
consider  their  verdict,  two  bottles  of  very  strong  whisky 
had  been  passed  in  to  them  through  the  window ;  that 
they  had  drunk  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  that  some 
of  them  *  became  very  sick  and  unwell,  which  occasioned 
their  vomiting  before  they  gave  their  verdict,'  and  one 
of  the  two  jurymen  who  signed  the  affidavit,  swore  also 
that  by  age  and  infirmity,  and  the  intimidation  of 
another  juryman,  he  had  been  induced  to  concur  in  the 
verdict  contrary  to  his  opinion.  A  third  juryman  signed 
alone  another  affidavit  which  was  of  much  less  impor- 
tance. There  was  nothing  in  it  about  drinking  or  in- 
timidation, nor  did  the  deponent  assert  that  he  believed 
Orr  to  be  innocent  of  the  charge  on  which  he  was  in- 
dicted, but  he  stated  that  he  had  resolved  to  acquit  him, 
and  had  only  agreed  to  concur  in  the  verdict  of  the 
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majority,  on  the  representation  of  some  of  his  fellow- 
jurors  that  a  verdict  of  guilty  would  not  be  followed  by 
an  execution.  It  was  probably,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  this  juryman,  by  a  kind  of  compromise  which 
constantly  takes  place  in  jury  boxes,  that  a  recommen- 
dation to  mercy  was  appended  to  the  verdict.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  question  of  punishment  is  wholly 
beyond  the  ftmctions  of  a  jury,  and  that  this  last  affida- 
vit was  not  only  exceedingly  irregular,  but  was  also  of 
a  kind  to  which  no  weight  ought  to  have  been  attached. 
The  two  judges  pronounced  that  the  affidavits,  de- 
livered after  the  verdict  had  been  duly  given  and  for- 
mally received,  were  no  reason  for  refusing  to  pass 
sentence,  and  Orr  was  accoi'dingly  condemned  to  death. 
In  this  matter  there  is,  I  believe,  no  doubt  that  the 
judges  acted  in  strict  accordance  with  the  law,  but  a 
very  grave  responsibility  now  passed  to  the  Executive. 
Was  it  right,  was  it  decent,  to  hang  a  prisoner  when 
two  members  of  the  jury  which  condemned  him,  swore 
that  a  part  at  least  of  the  jury  were  intoxicated  when 
they  delivered  their  verdict,  and  when  one  juryman 
swore  that  he  had  been  coerced  by  violence  and  intimi- 
dation into  giving  a  verdict  contrary  to  his  belief? 

The  question  was  a  more  difficult  one  than  perhaps 
might  at  first  sight  appear.  One  part  of  it — though 
not  the  only  one  which  had  to  be  considered — was,  to 
which  of  two  very  different  categories  the  case  of  Orr 
belonged.  Was  it  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  probably 
or  possibly  innocent,  and  who  had  been  wrongfully  con- 
victed on  insufficient  evidence  ?  Or  was  it  a  case,  such 
as  frequently  occurs  in  Ireland,  of  a  treasonable  con- 
spiracy which  had  failed  to  procure  an  acquittal  or  a 
disagreement,  and  which  was  now  making  a  last  des- 
perate effort  to  save  the  life  of  a  popular  and  important 
member,  and  by  doing  so  to  inflict  a  damaging  defeat 
ou  the  administration  of  justice  ? 
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It  was  the  strong  opinion  of  the  Government  that 
the  case  belonged  to  the  second  category,  and  that  the 
affidavits  were  incredible  and  procured  by  undue  pres- 
sure. Lord  Telverton  was  consulted  about  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  jury.  It  was  stated  that  for  a 
hundred  years  there  had  been  no  instance  in  Ireland  of 
such  a  recommendation  not  being  attended  to  if  it  was 
supported  by  the  presiding  judge.*  But  in  this  case 
Telverton  declared  that  the  evidence  appeared  to  him 
to  be  so  clear,  and  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  so  un- 
doubted, that  he  could  not  conscientiously  support  the 
recommendation.*  The  opinion  of  Wolfe  was  only 
second  in  importance  to  that  of  Telverton,  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  also  was  fully  satisfied  with  the  justice 
of  the  verdict.* 

The  execution  was  fixed  for  October  7.  Almost 
immediately  after  the  condemnation,  General  Lake  dis- 
covered that  a  sum  of  no  less  than  900  guineas  had 
been  collected,  and  offered  to  the  gaoler  if  he  would 
allow  Orr  to  escape.*  This  attempt  being  frustrated, 
two  other  extraordinary  eflforts  were  made  to  save  the 
prisoner.  The  first  was  an  affidavit  which  was  volun- 
tarily sworn  by  a  Dissenting  minister  named  Elder. 
He  stated  that  in  April  1796,  which  was  the  very  time 
when  Wheatley  laid  his  first  information  against  Orr, 
he  was  sent  for  to  visit  a  soldier  who  appeared  to  be 


1  This  was  stated  by  the  At-  defence  made  upon  Orr's  trial 

tomey-General  in  the   trial  of  was,  in  my  judgment,  supporiied 

Finerty.    See  McNevin's  Lwes  by  subornation  only,  and  that 

and  Trials  of  Eminent  Irish-  Mr.  Curran  is  to-morrow  to  move 

men,  p.  504.  in  arrest  of  judgment  upon  two 

^  Lord   Clare's    Speech,   pp.  grounds,  both  of  which,  I  am 

113, 114.  confident  enough  to  say,  will  fail 

»  Immediately   after    it    was  him.»    (Sept.  19, 1797.  I.S.P.O.) 

given,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  CSooke,  *  Lake    to  Pelham,    Oct.    8, 

in  which  he  said:  *I  have  no-  1797.    The    deposition    of    the 

thing  to  add,  except  that  the  gaoler  is  inclosed. 
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deranged  in  his  mind,  and  who  had  attempted  to  com- 
mit suicide.  This  soldier  was  Wheatley.  Elder  found 
him  in  a  state  of  extreme  excitement  and  despondency, 
and  he  accused  himself  of  a  number  of  grave  crimes. 
He  had  seduced  women  in  Scotland.  In  Ireland  he 
had  run  a  man  through  the  body  with  his  bayonet,  in 
an  afifray  which  had  occurred  at  the  capture  of  an  un- 
licensed still.  In  this  aflfray  the  revenue  officer  in 
command  was  wounded,  and  afterwards  sent  to  gaol, 
where  he  died  of  his  wounds,  and  the  affidavit  further 
states  '  that  he  the  said  Wheatley  was  prevailed  on  to 
swear  against  some  of  the  persons  who  were  taken 
prisoners,  a  false  oath,  for  which  he  was  afraid  they 
would  suffer,  which  also  hung  heavy  on  his  mind.'  A 
second  affidavit,  sworn  by  a  person  named  Montgomery, 
who  was  present  at  the  interview,  corroborated  the 
statement  of  Elder.  Nothing  in  these  affidavits  had 
any  direct  bearing  on  the  case  of  Orr,  but  the  evidence 
if  it  had  been  produced  in  court  would  undoubtedly 
have  done  much  to  shake  the  credibility  of  Wheatley ; 
and  a  third  affidavit,  sworn  by  the  magistrate  who  had 
taken  Wheatley's  earliest  deposition,  attempted  to  carry 
the  defence  a  step  farther.  It  stated  that  at  the  spring 
assizes  of  1797,  when  there  had  been  a  question  of 
bringing  Orr  to  trial,  Wheatley  had  spoken  with  much 
alarm  about  the  presence  of  Elder  in  Carrickfergus, 
and  had  expressed  his  conviction  that  *  he  was  brought 
there  to  invalidate  his  testimony  against  Orr  from  a 
conversation  that  had  passed  between  him  and  said 
Elder 'in  April  1796. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  after  the  conclusion  of  a 
trial  which  arouses  strong  popular  passions,  to  find 
some  piece  of  evidence  stated  in  public  at  the  last 
moment  in  order  to  invalidate  the  verdict,  which  might 
have  been  brought,  but  which  was  not  brought,  into 
court  during  the  trial,  and  which  was,  therefore,  never 
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submitted  to  the  "searcliing  test  of  cross-examination. 
Few  things  in  the  eyes  of  a  lawyer  are  more  suspicious 
than  such  evidence,  and  it  is  only  in  very  rare  cases, 
and  usually  when  some  grave  doubt  had  already  hung 
over  the  issue  of  the  trial,  that  any  stress  is  placed 
upon  it.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  it  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  justice  if 
prisoners  were  encouraged  to  hold  back  a  portion  of 
their  defence  until  it  could  no  longer  be  tested  by 
inquiry,  or  with  the  object  of  obtaining  a  second  trial. 
In  this  case  it  will  be  observed  that  the  evidence  of 
Lindsay  was  absolutely  unimpeached ;  that  no  motive 
for  the  pretended  peijury  of  Wheatley  was  suggested ; 
that  the  confession  of  perjury  which  Wheatley  was  re- 
presented as  having  made,  related  solely  to  another 
case,  in  which  he  was  personally  implicated,  and  that 
he  was  alleged  to  have  made  it  when  suflfering  from 
mental  derangement.  The  execution,  however,  was 
respited  till  the  10th,  and  afterwards  till  the  14th  of 
October,  in  order  that  further  inquiry  should  be  made. 
*  Orr's  respite/  wrote  a  Government  official  from  Bel- 
fast, *  has  caused  great  exultation  through  every  dis- 
affected part  of  the  northern  district,'  and  the  same 
official  proceeds  to  describe  the  desperate  efforts  that 
were  made  to  save  the  prisoner.  Two  of  the  jurymen 
who  condemned  him,  did  not  dare  to  leave  their  homes 
after  nightfall.  Every  eftbrt  of  intimidation  as  well  as 
of  solicitation  was  employed  to  procure  signatures  to  a 
petition  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  writer  con- 
cluded by  expressing  his  own  belief  that  if  Orr  was 
pardoned,  no  jury  would  convict.^ 

The  second  step  taken  to  prevent  the  execution  was 
of  a  different  kind.  Orr's  brother  made  an  application 
to  the  High  Sheriff  of  the  county,  and  to  one  of  the 


Lucius  Barber  (Belfast),  Oct.  10, 1797. 
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members  for  Belfast,  to  sign  a  memorial  for  the  pardon 
of  the  prisoner.  These  gentlemen  adopted  a  course 
which  was  certainly  humane,  and  which  under  the  cir- 
cumstances appears  to  me  to  have  been  wise.  They 
promised  that  they  would  sign  such  a  memorial,  but 
only  on  the  condition  that  Orr  confessed  his  guilt,  and 
in  that  case  one  of  them  further  promised  to  endeavour 
to  procure  the  signatures  of  the  other  members  of  the 
grand  jury.  A  full  confession  of  guilt  was  accordingly 
drawn  up.  It  was  stated  to  have  been  submitted  to 
Orr,  and  to  have  been  signed  by  him.  It  was  sent  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  its  substance  was  published, 
as  *  from  the  best  and  most  respectable  authority,'  in 
the  *  Belfast  News  Letter.'  ^  Orr,  however,  soon  after 
its  publication  is  said  to  have  written  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  thanking  him  for  the  respite  that  had  been 
granted,  but  at  the  same  time  reasserting  his  innocence 
and  formally  denying  that  he  had  signed  this  confes- 
sion ;  2  and  in  the  Declaration  which  was  distributed  at 
bis  execution,  but  which  had  been  drawn  up  nearly  ten 
days  previously,^  he  reiterated  this  repudiation  with 
great  emphasis.  *  A  false  and  ungenerous  publication,' 
he  wrote,  'having  appeared  in  a  newspaper  stating 
certain  alleged  confessions  of  guilt  on  my  part,  and 
thus  striking  at  my  reputation,  which  is  dearer  to  me 
than  life,  I  take  this  solemn  method  of  contradicting 
that  calumny.  I  was  applied  to  by  the  High  Sheriff 
and  the  Rev.  W.  Bristow,  Sovereign  of  Belfast,  to  make 
a  confession  of  guilt,  who  used  entreaties  to  that  effect. 
This  I  peremptorily  refused.       Did  I  think  myself 


'  Sept.  29, 1797.  lusion  to  it,  either  in  the  speech 

"^  This  letter  is  dated  Oct.  10.  of  Clare  in  the  House  of  Lords, 

It  was  first  printed  in  the  Press,  or  in  the  speech  of  Curran  in 

and    will    be    also    found    in  the  Finerty  trial. 

McCormick's  Life  and  Trial  of  *  Oct.  5. 

William  Orr,    There  is  no  al- 
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guilty,  I  should  be  free  to  confess  it ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  glory  in  my  innocence.' 

Tie  truth  of  this  statement  is  open  to  very  grave 
doubt.  When  it  was  published  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Orr,  the  two  gentlemen  referred  to  at  once 
denied  it,^  and  they  wrote  to  the  *  Belfast  News  Letter ' 
giving  their  version  of  what  had  occurred.  On  the 
27th  of  the  preceding  month  they  said  they  had  to- 
gether visited  Orr  in  gaol.  *  Mr.  Bristow  said  to  him, 
"Sir,  I  have  seen  a  paper  which  your  brother  and 
another  gentleman  brought  to  the  SheriflF  on  Monday 
last,  with  your  name  annexed  to  it,  in  which  you  ac- 
knowledged the  justice  of  your  sentence,  and  cautioned 
others  against  being  led  into  bad  practices  by  wicked 
and  designing  men."  Mr.  Bristow  added  that  "  it  was 
expected,  from  what  your  brother  and  that  gentleman 
told  the  SheriflF,  that  it  would  have  been  published  in 
last  Monday's  Belfast  paper."  "  I  am  confident,"  said 
Mr.  Bristow  to  Mr.  Orr,  "  that  this  acknowledgment, 
which  you  had  for  some  time  withheld,  must  now  aflford 
you  great  comfort!"  Mr.  Orr  replied,  "Yes,  sir,  it 
has  relieved  my  mind  very  much." '  The  two  gentle- 
men then  proceed  to  say  that  Mr.  Bristow  urged  Orr 
to  reveal  any  further  fact  that  might  throw  light  on 
the  conspiracy,  but  that  Orr  said  he  could  at  present 
remember  nothing  more.  This,  the  High  Sheriflf  and 
the  Sovereign  of  Belfast  declared,  was  to  the  best  of 
their  recollection  exactly  what  occurred,  and  in  order 
to  give  their  statement  the  utmost  weight,  they  attested 
it  on  oath  before  a  magistrate.^    On  the  other  hand,  the 

*  Andrew  McNevin  (Carrick-  the  declaration  or  confession  f or- 

fergus)  sent  to  the  Government,  warded  to  his  Excellency  was 

Orr*s  dying  declaration;    men-  acknowledged  by  W.  Orr  to  be 

tioned  his  emphatic  denial  of  his,  and  that  his  mind  was  light 

the  confession,  but  added:  *Mr.  after  it.'     (Oct.  14, 1797.) 

Skiflfington    and    the  Rev.  Mr.  *  Belfast    News  Letter,  Oct. 

Bristow  can  testify  on  oath,  that  16,  20, 1797. 
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brother  of  Orr  published  a  letter,  to  the  truth  of  which 
he  said  he  also  was  prepared  to  swear,  in  which  he 
stated  that  he  had  tried  in  vain  to  induce  the  con- 
demned man  to  sign  the  confession  of  guilt,  and  that 
having  failed  in  all  his  eflForts,  and  in  hopes  of  saving 
his  brother's  life,  he  had  himself  signed  it  in  his 
brother's  nanie,  but  without  his  privity  or  consent.^ 

The  reader  must  form  his  own  estimate  of  these 
conflicting  statements.  Notwithstanding  the  hopes 
which  had  naturally  been  raised  by  the  repeated  respites, 
the  Government  ultimately  decided  that  the  sentence 
should  be  carried  out.  A  paragraph,  which  was  inserted, 
no  doubt,  by  authority,  in  the  *  Belfast  News  Letter,' 
announcing  this  decision,  stated  that  Pelham  had  written 
to  the  High  Sheriff  intimating  that  the  respite  had  been 
granted  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  consult  Lord  Yelverton  and  Judge  Chamberlain,  *  as 
to  certain  papers  which  had  been  transmitted  relative  to 
one  of  the  witnesses  on  whose  testimony  Mr.  Orr  was 
condemned ; '  that  both  judges  were  of  opinion  that 
these  papers  did  not  impeach  the  verdict,  and  that  the 
law  must,  therefore,  take  its  course.^  From  the  state- 
ment of  Lord  Clare,  it  would  appear  that  the  affidavits 
which  had  been  made  after  the  verdict  had  been 
delivered,  were  not  brought  formally  before  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  that  the  decision  was  taken  mainly  on 
the  ground  that  the  judge  who  presided  at  the  trial 
declared  himself  fully  satisfied  with  the  verdict.*    Orr 

>  Belfast  News  Letter,  Oct.  20,  whether  any  justifiable  ground 

1797 ;  McNevin's  Trials,  p.  493.  could  be  laid  for  extending  mercy 

*  Ibid.  Oct.  13,  1797.  to  him ;  and  finding  that  nothing 

'  Hie  following  is  Lord  Glare's  could  be  substantiated  to  shake 

own  defence  of  the  Government,  the  justice  of  his  conviction,  the 

*  His  Excellency,  notwithstand-  unhappy  man  was  left  for  exe- 

ing  the  declaration  of  the  learned  cution.    The  affidavits  which  I 

Lord  [the  judge],  respited  Mr.  have  statedneverwere  laid  before 

Orr ;  to  give  time  for  inquiry  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  but  if  they 

VOL.  IV.  I 
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met  his  fate  with  courage  and  dignity,  professed  with 
his  last  breath  that  he  died  in  the  true  faith  of  a  Pres- 
byterian, and  distributed  as  he  went  to  the  gallows  his 
dying  declaration,  in  which  he  asserted  his  innocence 
and  declared  the  informer  to  be  forsworn.  *  If  to  have 
loved  my  country,'  he  wrote,  *  to  have  known  its  wrongs, 
to  have  felt  the  injuries  of  the  persecuted  Catholics, 
and  to  have  united  with  the^l  and  all  other  religious 
persuasions  in  the  most  orderly  and  least  sanguinary 
means  of  procuring  redress — if  these  be  felonies,  I  am 
a  felon,  but  not  otherwise.'  It  was  observed,  however, 
that  these  declarations  were  not  wholly  unequivocal. 
The  prisoner  who  protested  his  innocence  had  always 
maintained  that  the  oath  of  the  United  Irishmen  was 
not  only  innocent,  but  laudable,  and  the  witness  who 
was  said  to  be  forsworn  had  sworn  an  obligation  of 
secrecy.^ 


had,  is  there  a  man  with  a  trace 
of  the  principles  of  justice  in  his 
mind,  who  wiU  say  that  snch 
affidavits  ought  to  be  attended 
to  ?  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  a 
judge  would  receive  a  ^verdict 
from  a  jury  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation ?  or  was  it  ever  heard  that 
a  juryman  was  received,  by  vo- 
luntary affidavit,  to  impeach  a 
verdict  in  which  he  had  con- 
curred ?  WiU  any  man  witii  a 
trace  of  criminal  justice  in  his 
mind,  say  that  a  voluntary  affi- 
davit of  a  person  not  produced, 
unexamined  at  the  trial,  ought 
to  be  received  after  conviction, 
to  impeach  the  credit  of  a  witness 
who  was  examined  and  cross- 
examined,  and  whose  credit  stood 
unimpeaohed  by  legcJ  evidence  ? 
If  such  an  affidavit  were  to  lay 
the  necessary  foundation  of  a 
pardon  after  conviction,  I  will 


venture  to  say  there  is  no  man 
who  may  be  convieted  hereafter 
of  any  crime,  however  atrocious, 
that  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  a 
similar  affidavit.'  (Lord  Glare's 
speech.  Debate  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  Feb.  19, 1798,  p.  114.) 

^  A  short  contemporary  ao- 
count  of  the  trial  of  William  Orr 
was  printed  in  1797.  Clare  spoke 
of  it  as  <  a  partial  and  garbled 
report.*  It  is  now  very  rare,  but 
the  substance  was  reprinted  in  a 
little  book  caUed  McGormick'a 
Life  and  Trial  of  Orr.  The 
affidavits  and  other  leading  docu- 
ments connected  with  the  case 
will  be  found  in  MoNevin's 
Lwes  and  Trials  of  Eminent 
Irishmen,  in  the  introduction  to 
the  trifiJ  of  Peter  Finerty  (the 
editor  of  the  Press).  That  trial 
arose  out  of  an  attack  on  Lord 
Camden's  conduct  relating  to  the 
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I  have  now  laid  before  the  reader  a  very  full  account 
of  this  memorable  and  most  unhappy  case.  If  by  a 
judicial  murder  be  meant  the  execution  of  a  man  who 
was  probably  innocent  of  the  charge  for  which  he  was 
condemned,  that  term  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  apply  to 
the  death  of  Orr.  On  the  other  hand,  to  execute  a 
criminal  after  two  members  of  the  jury  which  condemned 
him  had  sworn  that  intoxication  had  prevailed  in  the 
jury  box  when  the  verdict  was  considering,  and  that 
intimidation  had  been  successfully  employed  to  obtain 
unanimity ;  to  treat  such  an  affidavit,  after  it  had  been 
formally  laid  before  the  court,  with  simple  neglect,  was 
a  course  which  appears  to  me  to  have  been  well  fitted  to 
shake  confidence  in  the  administration  of  justice.  Great 
as  might  have  been  the  evils  that  would  have  arisen 
from  the  escape  of  Orr,  I  can  hardly  think  that  they 
would  have  been  so  great  as  those  which  arose  from 
the  feeling  of  deep,  passionate,  indignant  sympathy 
which  the  fate  of  this  young  Presbyterian  farmer  evoked, 
not  only  throughout  Ulster,  but  throughout  the  whole 
of  Catholic  Ireland.  I  have  given,  in  Lord  Clare's  own 
words,  the  defence  of  the  Government.  The  speech  in 
which  Curran  defended  the  writer  in  the  '  Press '  who 
had  denounced  the  execution  as  a  judicial  murder, 
shows  how  powerfully  the  other  side  could  be  presented 


case.  The  speech  of  Curran  in  guilty  of  any  crime,  and  that 
defence  of  flnerty  is  the  best  they  could  reanimate  him ;  *  that 
statement  of  the  case  for  Orr,  his  body,  after  being  hung,  was 
while  the  opposite  side  was  fully  brought  to  a  Presbyterian  meet- 
stated  by  Lord  Clare  in  his  speech  ing  house,  where  a  medical  man 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  See,  too,  vainly  tried  to  restore  him  to  life 
Madden's  Umted  Irishmen,  ii.  by  transfusing  the  blood  of  a  calf 
253-258 ;  and  tiie  Belfast  News  into  his  veins ;  and  that  pieces 
Letter,  Oct.  1797.  Musgrave  says  of  his  clothing  were  afterwards 
that  Father  Quigly  and  two  Pres-  preserved  as  relics  in  every  part 
byterian  ministers,  who  attended  of  the  kingdom.  (BebelUons  in 
On  after  his  condemnation,  *  per-  Ireland,  p.  178.) 
snaded   him  that  he  was  not 
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by  a  great  advocate.  If,  he  said  in  effect  to  the  jury, 
you  had  known  that  Orr  was  apprehended  on  the  charge 
of  abjuring  the  bigotiy  which  had  torn  and  disgraced  his 
country,  pledging  himself  to  restore  the  people  to  their 
place  in  the  Constitution,  and  binding  himself  never  to 
betray  his  fellow-labourers  in  that  enterprise;  that 
he  had  been  left  untried  in  prison  for  twelve  tedious 
months ;  that  he  had  been  condemned  by  a  drunken  and 
worn-out  and  terrified  jury ;  that  members  of  this  jury, 
when  returning  sobriety  had  brought  back  their  con- 
sciences, had  implored  the  humanity  of  the  bench  and 
the  mercy  of  the  Crown  to  save  them  from  eternal  self- 
condemnation,  and  their  souls  from  the  indelible  stain 
of  innocent  blood ;  that  new  and  hitherto  unheard-of 
crimes  had  been  discovered  against  the  informer ;  that 
a  respite  had  been  granted  no  less  than  three  times,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  prisoner  and  his  family  thus  raised  to 
the  highest  point,  and  that,  notwithstanding  this,  he 
had  been  brought  to  the  gallows,  and  had  died  with 
a  solemn  declaration  of  his  innocence,  and  uttering  with 
his  last  breath  a  prayer  for  the  liberty  of  his  country — 
if  you  had  known  all  this,  and  had  then  been  asked  to 
describe  it,  what  language  would  you  have  used  ? 

The  general  judgment  which  will  be  formed  of  the 
policy  and  proceedings  of  the  Irish  Government  at  this 
time,  and  of  the  share  of  responsibility  that  belongs  to 
them  in  hastening  on  the  rebellion  which  was  manifestly 
impending,  will  vary  much  according  to  the  character 
of  the  reader,  and  perhaps  still  more  according  to  the 
political  predisposition  with  which  he  reviews  the  facts 
that  have  been  related.  It  is  manifestly  absurd  to 
describe  the  severities  in  Ulster  as  if  they  were  unpro- 
voked by  a  savage  outburst  of  anarchy  and  crime,  or  to 
deny  that  in  the  midst  of  a  great  war,  and  with  the 
extreme  probability  of  a  French  invasion  of  Ireland,  the 
disarming  of  a  disaffected  province  had  become  urgently 
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necessary.  The  rigour  and  violence  of  the  measures 
that  were  adopted  were  chiefly  due  to  the  complete 
inadequacy  of  normal  means  for  repressing  widespread 
and  organised  revolt;  to  the  want  of  any  such  body 
as  the  modem  constabulary ;  to  the  military  exigency 
which  made  it  necessary  in  time  of  war  to  entrust  semi- 
police  fiinctions  to  an  undisciplined  yeomanry.  Those 
measures  were  judged  as  might  have  been  expected  in 
a  country  which,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  had 
known  nothing  of  martial  law.  In  countries  which 
were,  in  this  respect  at  least,  less  happily  situated,  they 
would  have  excited  less  astonishment,  and  they  will 
appear  pale  and  insignificant  when  compared  with  the 
proceedings  of  those  French  revolutionists  who  were 
extolled  by  the  United  Irishmen  as  ideal  champions  of 
Liberty  and  Progress.  The  Insurrection  Act  was  an 
extreme  remedy  for  a  desperate  disease,  limited  to  a 
brief  period  and  to  the  proclaimed  districts.  Even  the 
burning  of  houses,  though  unauthorised  by  law  and 
eminently  fitted  to  infuriate  the  people,  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  indefensible  as  a  military  measure,  if  it 
was  found  to  be  the  necessary  condition  of  carrying  out 
a  necessary  disarming. 

But  although  all  this  may,  I  think,  be  truly  said,  the 
faults  of  the  Irish  government  during  the  few  years 
before  the  rebellion  of  1798  appear  to  me  to  have  been 
enormously  great,  and  a  weight  of  tremendous  respon- 
sibility rests  upon  those  who  conducted  it.  By  habitual 
corruption  and  the  steady  employment  of  the  system  of 
nomination  boroughs,  they  had  reduced  the  Irish  Legis- 
lature to  a  condition  of  such  despicable  and  almost 
ludicrous  subserviency,  that  a  policy  which  was  probably 
supported  by  the  great  majority  of  educated  Irishmen, 
could  not  command  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  votes  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  They  had  done  this  at  a  time 
when  the  French  Revolution  had  made  the  public  mind 
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in  the  highest  degree  sensitive  to  questions  of  repre- 
sentation ;  at  a  time  when  the  burden  of  the  war  was 
imposing  extraordinary  hardships  on  the  people.  They 
had  resisted  the  very  moderate  Reform  Bills  of  Ponsonby 
and  Grattan,  which  would  have  left  the  overwhelming 
preponderance  of  political  power  in  the  hands  of  property, 
loyalty,  and  intelligence,  as  strenuously  as  the  wild  de- 
mocratic schemes  of  the  United  Irishmen,  and  they 
had  thus  thrown  into  the  path  of  treason  a  crowd  of  able 
and  energetic  men,  who  might  have  been  contented  by 
reform.  No  one  who  follows  the  history  of  the  long 
succession  of  dangerous  conventions  which  had  existed 
in  Ireland  since  1782,  can  doubt  that  the  Convention 
Act,  making  illegal,  delegated  and  representative  as- 
semblies other  than  Parliament,  was  required;  but  it 
could  be  justified  and  acquiesced  in,  only  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature  was  in 
some  real  sense  a  representative  body;  and  to  this 
cqndition  the  Irish  Government  was  inexorably  opposed. 
The  management  of  the  Catholic  question  had  been 
still  more  disastrous — disastrous  not  only  in  what  was 
denied,  but  also  in  much  that  was  granted.  The  Re- 
lief Act  of  1793  had  deluged  the  county  constituencies 
with  an  overwhelming  multitude  of  illiterate  Catholic 
40s.  freehold  voters,  who  were  totally  unfit  for  the 
exercise  of  political  power ;  who  were  certain  at  some 
future  time  to  become  a  great  political  danger,  and 
whose  enfranchisement  added  enormously  to  the  diffi- 
culty and  danger  of  reforming  the  Parliament,  while  it 
still  left  the  Catholics  under  the  brand  of  inferiority, 
excluded  the  Catholic  gentry  from  Parliament,  and 
thus  deprived  them  of  political  influence  at  the  very 
period  when  their  services  were  most  needed.  At  the 
same  time,  by  the  fatal  error  of  not  connecting — as 
might  then  most  easily  have  been  done — the  college  for 
the  education  of  the  priesthood  with  the  University  of 
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the  country,  they  prepared  the  way  for  an  evil  of  the 
most  serious  kind. 

The  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  under  circumstances 
that  were  calculated  to  inflame  to  the  utmost,  popular 
passions ;  the  deliberate  appeal  by  the  Government  to 
the  sectarian  spirit  among  the  Protestants,  and  Pel- 
ham's  language  of  eternal  proscription  against  the 
Catholics,  soon  completed  the  work.  The  loyal  and  re- 
spectable, though  unfortunately  small  and  timid,  body 
of  Catholic  gentry  lost  all  power  and  influence,  and  the 
guidance  of  the  Catholics  passed  into  the  hands  of 
seditious  demagogues  in  the  towns,  who  were  in  close 
alliance  with  the  United  Irishmen.  At  the  same  time 
the  transportation  by  Lord  Carhampton  of  multitudes 
of  suspected  persons  to  the  fleet,  without  a  shadow  of 
legal  justification;  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  by  which  the 
Irish  Parliament  closed  the  doors  of  the  law  courts 
against  those  who  sought  for  redress,  and  the  shameful 
apathy  shown  towards  the  earliest  outrages  of  the 
Orange  banditti  in  the  North,  convinced  great  masses' 
of  the  poor,  that  they  were  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
law.  It  is  not  true  that  the  Government  inspired  or 
approved  of  those  outrages ;  but  when  it  was  found 
that  a  proclamation  which  specifically  condemned  the 
crimes  of  the  Defenders,  was  silent  about  those  of  the 
Orangemen;  that  a  parliamentary  inquiry  into  these 
outrages,  though  repeatedly  asked  for,  was  always  re- 
fused ;  and  that  hundreds,  and  possibly  thousands,  of 
Catholics,  were  obliged  by  terror  to  fly  from  their  homes, 
at  a  time  when  XJlster  was  full  of  English  troops,  it 
cannot  be  wondered  at  that  the  Catholics  should  have 
come  to  look  on  themselves  as  completely  unprotected, 
and  should  have  been  well  prepared  to  receive  the 
seditious  teaching  which  was  so  abundantly  difiused. 
In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1797  Ulster  had  grown 
more  quiet,  but  evidence  was  almost  daily  pouring  in, 
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that  all  Catholic  Ireland  was  passing  rapidly  into  active 
sedition. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  have  been  so. 
Anarchy  is  like  a  cancer,  which,  once  it  has  effected  a 
lodgment  in  one  portion  of  the  body  politic,  will  in- 
evitably spread.  Already,  the  Catholics  of  Ulster,  as 
well  as  of  one  or  two  adjoining  counties,  and  the  Catho- 
lic leaders  in  Dublin,  were  thoroughly  disaffected,  while 
in  many  other  counties  the  great  mass  of  the  Catholic 
peasantry  were  organised  as  Defenders ;  and  Defender- 
ism,  as  we  have  seen,  though  essentially  a  Whiteboy 
movement,  and  aiming  at  Whiteboy  objects,  was  now  in 
connection  or  alliance  with  the  United  Irishmen,  and 
hoped  to  attain  its  objects  by  a  French  invasion  and  a 
consequent  revolution. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the 
true  motives  that  agitated  the  great  Catholic  masses. 
Catholic  emancipation  and  parliamentary  reform,  which 
were  the  original  and  ostensible  objects  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  had  probably  no  place  among  them.  The  re- 
fusal of  emancipation  had  been  important  in  decisively 
turning  a  number  of  active  Catholics  in  the  towns  to 
rebellion.  It  had  a  negative  influence  in  withholding 
from  loyal  leaders  influence  and  power,  and  in  main- 
taining the  broad  political  distinction  between  the  two 
creeds ;  but  both  Lord  Clare  and  the  most  intelligent 
leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen  fully  agreed  with  Gene- 
ral Knox,  that  to  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Catholic  people  of  Ireland,  it  was  a  matter  of  utter 
indifference.  At  a  much  later  period,  the  combined 
influence  of  O'Connell  and  the  priests  made  it  a  really 
popular  question,  but  this  time  had  not  yet  come.^ 

*  In  the  very  instractiye  exa-  out.    *  Lord  Chancellor :  "  Pray 

minations  of  Emmet  and  McNe-  do  you  think  Catholic  emanci- 

vin  by  the  Secret  Committee  in  pation  and  parliamentary  reform 

1798,  this  fact  was  clearly  brought  any  objects   with  the  common 
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A  very  similar  remark  may  be  made  about  parlia- 
mentary reform.  To  the  illiterate  Catholic  cottiers  and 
small  farmers,  who  covered  three  out  of  the  four  pro- 
vinces of  Ireland,  questions  of  this  kind  could  have  but 
little  significance.  For  itself,  they  cared  nothing,  but 
the  United  Irishmen,  who  clearly  saw  this,  tried  to 
persuade  them  that  a  reform  of  Parliament  must  be 
followed  by  the  abolition  of  tithes. 

The  tithe  question,  on  the  other  hand,  was  one  of 
real  and  passionate  popular  interest,  and  it  had  borne  a 
prominent  part  in  almost  every  agrarian  disturbance  of 
the  century.  The  object  of  the  leaders  of  the  United 
Irishmen  was  a  complete  abolition  of  religious  establish- 
ments, as  in  France ;  they  continually,  and,  no  doubt, 
sincerely,  denied  that  they  had  the  smallest  wish  to  set 
up  a  Catholic  establishment,  or  that  they  believed  such 
an  idea  to  be  entertained  by  the  Catholics ;  and  they 
added,  that  any  such  attempt  would  encounter  their 


people?"  Emmet:  "As  to 
Calliolio  emancipation,  I  don't 
think  it  matters  a  feather,  or 
that  the  poor  think  of  it.  As  to 
parliamentary  reform,  I  don't 
think  the  common  people  ever 
thought  of  it  until  it  was  incul- 
cated to  them,  that  a  reform 
would  cause  a  removal  of  those 
grievances  which  they  actually 
do  feel.  From  that  time,  I  be- 
lieve, they  have  become  very 
much  attached  to  the  measure." ' 
McNevin's  evidence  (which  he 
republished  in  full,  as  he  thought 
it  unfairly  abridged  in  the  par- 
liamentary report)  is  to  the  same 
effect.  *  Lord  Chancellor  :  "Do 
you  think  the  mass  of  the  people 
in  the  provinces  of  Leinster, 
Munster,  and  Connaughtcare  the 
value  of  this  pen,  or  the  drop  of 


ink  it  contains,  for  parliamen- 
tary reform  or  OathoHc  emanci- 
pation?" McNevin:  "I  am  sure 
they  do  not,  if  by  the  mass  of  the 
people  your  lordship  means  the 
common  illiterate  people ;  they  do 
not  understand  it.  What  they  very 
well  understand  is,  that  it  would 
be  a  very  great  advantage  to  them 
to  be  relieved  from  the  payment 
of  tithes,  and  not  to  be  fleeced 
by  their  landlords ;  but  there  is 
not  a  man  who  can  read  a  news- 
paper, who  has  not  considered 
the  question  of  reform.  ...  As 
to  Catholic  emancipation,  the 
importance  of  that  question  has 
passed  away  long  since ;  it  really 
is  not  worth  a  moment's  thought 
at  the  present  period."  '  (McNe- 
vin's Pieces  of  Irish  History j  pp. 
199,  200,  221 ;  see,  too,  p.  206.) 
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strenuous  resistance.  With  the  mass  of  the  Catholic 
peasantry,  the  question  was  not,  I  beUeve,  one  of  privi- 
lege or  establishment.  It  was  a  desire  to  be  relieved 
fipom  a  heavy  and  unequal  burden,  which  pressed  most 
severely  on  the  poorest  cottiers;  which  was  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  system  of  tithe  proctors,  and  by  the 
constant  disputes  about  new  and  old  tithes ;  which  was 
levied  directly  on  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  which 
was  levied  for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  of  another  creed. 
To  abolish  this  impost  was  one  of  their  most  earnest 
and  unwavering  desires,  and  it  is  probable  that  if  this 
had  been  done  they  would  have  cared  very  little  for  the 
existence  of  the  Establishment.  We  have  seen  how 
earnestly,  in  three  successive  years,  Grattan  had  pressed 
upon  the  Irish  Government  and  Parliament  the  vital 
necessity  of  dealing  with  this  question ;  how  he  had 
proposed  schemes  for  commutation,  which  would  pro- 
bably have  completely  allayed  the  discontent;  how  Pitt, 
at  a  still  earlier  period,  had  suggested  the  same  policy ; 
and  how  the  Irish  Government  had  steadily  resisted  it.* 
The  tithe  grievance  was  now  the  chief  political  bond 
between  the  Presbyterians  of  the  North  and  the  Catho- 
lics of  the  South ;  and  the  fact  that  the  French  had 
begun  their  Revolution  by  abolishing  tithes,  was  one  of 
the  chief  motives  put  forward  for  welcoming  a  French 
invasion. 

*  Vol.  ii.  pp.  458-460.    Both  tan's  plan,  a  very  powerful  en- 

McNeTin  and  Emmet  in  their  gine  would  have  been  taken  out 

examinations  strongly  expressed  of  our  hands.'    *  If  any  other  way 

their  personal  desire  to  abolish  of  paying  even  a  Protestant  es- 

all  religious  estabhshments  in  tabli^iment,'saidEnmiet,* which 

Lreland,  but  both  of  them  ac-  did  not  bear  so  sensibly  on  their 

knowledged  that  the  great  mass  industry,  were  to  take  place,  I 

of  the  Catholics  would  have  been  beHeve  it  would  go  a  great  way 

contented  with  a  much  smaller  to  content  them  [the  Catholics] ; 

measure.    *  Sure  I  am,  sir,'  said  though  I  confess  it  would  not 

McNevin,  *  that  if  tithes  had  been  content  me.'    (MoNevin's  Pieces 

commuted  according  to  Mr.  Grat-  of  Irish  History^  pp.  212,  228.) 
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After  the  question  of  tithes,  but  after  it  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  came  the  question  of  rent.  I  have 
described  the  great  and  sudden  increase  of  rents  which 
com  bounties  and  war  prices  had  produced,  and  the 
way  in  which  it  acted  on  different  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. The  many  instances  of  hardship  and  distress 
which  followed,  had  an  undoubted  part  in  producing 
Catholic  disaffection  ;  and  hopes  of  a  lowering  of  rents, 
and,  still  more,  of  a  great  agrarian  revolution,  or  con- 
fiscation of  lands,  to  be  carried  out  by  French  assist- 
ance, were  abroad.  At  the  same  time,  while  the  ques- 
tion of  tithes  appeared  habitually,  the  question  of  rents 
only  appeared  occasionally,  in  the  popular  appeals,  and 
it  was  not,  in  the  main,  a  question  between  the  owner 
and  the  occupier  of  land.  The  frequent  conduct  of 
landlords  in  setting  up  leases  to  auction,  had,  no  doubt, 
contributed  to  the  evil,  but  the  great  majority  of  ex- 
tortionate rents  were  exacted  not  by  landlords,  but  by 
tenants — ^by  the  race  of  middlemen  and  landjobbers, 
who  held  tracts  of  land  upon  lease,  subdivided  them 
into  small  plots,  and  sublet  them  at  an  enormous  profit. 

There  was  another  influence,  which  was  not  the  less 
serious  because  it  was  somewhat  more  indefinite  in 
its  character.  It  was  a  vague  feeling  of  separate  na- 
tionality, which  was  thrilling  poweriftilly  through  the 
Catholic  masses.  The  events  of  history  had  divided 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  into  two  distinct  and  separate 
nations,  divided  broadly  in  creed,  and,  in  some  measure, 
in  character  and  in  race,  and  one  of  these  was  an 
ascendant  and  governing  nation,  which  had  displaced, 
by  conquest,  the  old  rulers  and  possessors  of  the  soil.* 

*  See  a  very  remarkable  letter  conquered  races  in  Ireland  have 

of  Alexander  Knox  upon  the  un-  both    preserved    their   separate 

exampled  clearness  with  which,  identities.     (Castlereagh  Corre* 

owing  to  their  religious  differ-  spondencCf  iv.  221,  222.) 
ence,  the  conquering   and   the 
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A  keen  sense  of  the  danger  of  this  situation  was  the 
keynote  of  the  whole  policy  of  Grattan.  In  all  that  he 
accomplished,  and  in  all  that  he  aimed  at,  it  was  his 
main  object  to  make  the  Irish  one  people,  instead  of 
two,  to  soften  and  efface  the  old  lines  of  distinction,  by 
blending  in  the  Government  and  in  the  Legislature, 
the  representatives  of  the  rival  creeds.  For  some  years, 
this  policy  seemed  destined  to  succeed.  Time  had 
dimmed  the  memory  of  old  conflicts  and  confiscations. 
Beligious  animosities  had  subsided.  Nearly  all  the 
penal  code  had  been  abolished.  A  large  share  of 
political  power  had  been  conceded  to  the  Catholics. 
Although  the  ownership  of  land  was  still,  almost  ex- 
clusively, in  Protestant  hands,  there  was  no  longer  any 
law  to  prevent  Catholics  from  acquiring  it,  and  a  great 
amount  of  Catholic  property,  in  mortgages  and  other 
forms,  was  now  identified  with  the  established  disposi- 
tion of  property.  Increasing  material  prosperity  was 
raising  up  a  wealthy  class  among  them,  and  their  most 
energetic  and  ambitious  members  no  longer  sought  a 
career  in  France,  or  Austria,  or  Spain.  It  was  the 
dream  of  Grattan  that  a  loyal  Irish  gentry  of  both 
denominations  could  form  a  governing  body  who  would 
complete  the  work,  and  that,  although  a  Protestant 
ascendency  would  continue,  it  would  be  the  modified 
and  mitigated  ascendency  which  naturally  belongs  to 
the  most  educated  section  of  the  community  and  to  the 
chief  owners  of  property,  and  not  an  ascendency  de- 
fined by  creeds,  and  based  on  disqualifying  laws.  But, 
from  the  time  when  the  principles  of  the  French  Ee- 
volution  took  root  in  Ireland,  and,  still  more,  after  the 
recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  events  had  taken  another 
turn.  The  new  democratic  leaders  were  chiefly  Pro- 
testants, and  they  aimed,  like  Grattan,  though  by  very 
different  methods,  and  on  a  very  different  basis,  at 
union  between    Catholics   and    Protestants,   and   the 
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abolition  of  religious  disqualifications ;  but  the  result 
of  their  movement  was  a  furious  revival  of  religious 
animosities,  and  a  panic  among  the  possessors  of  pro- 
perty, which  greatly  deepened  the  division  of  classes. 
At  the  same  time,  the  extreme  probability  of  a  French 
coiiqnest  of  Ireland^  and  the  troDiendous  events  on  the 
Continent^  wliich  foreshadowed  nothing  leis  than  a 
total  destruction  of  the  whole  political  and  social  order 
in  Europe,  and  the  downfall  of  the  British  Empire, 
aroused  hopes  in  the  Catholic  population  which  had 
slumbered  for  more  than  a  century.  Prophecies,  attri- 
buted to  St.  Columkill)  pointing  to  the  reinstatement 
of  the  old  race,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  sir  anger  j  had 
circulated  in  Ireland  during  the  great  troubles  of  164L 
They  were  now,  once  more,  passing  from  lip  to  hpj 
and  vague,  wild  hopes,  of  a  great  coming  change  wei^ 
rapidly  spreading. 

Another  point  in  wbich  the  situation  rDsembled 
that  of  1641,  was  the  belief  which  was  fast  growing 
among  the  Catholics,  tJiat  they  were  marked  out  for 
massacre.  In  the  seventeeuth  century  the  Catholic 
population  had  been  driven  to  madness,  by  the  belief 
that  the  English  Puritans  were  about  to  exterminate 
their  creed.  At  tbe  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  a 
similar  feur  prevailed,  but  the  object  of  terror  was  the 
Orangeman."     It  was  asseited  by  the  newspapers  of 

'  The  followiD^  is  pQjt  oi  one  arms  und  take  all  the  Btrongholda 

of  the  depositione  is  worn  in  1649:  and  forts  herein  to  their  hundsj 

*  They  toM  this  deponent  that  or  to  that  effect ;  and  that  they 

tho  Scotch  had  petitioned  the  commanding  the  rebels  now  ex* 

Parliament  Houses  at  England  peeted  the  falfilling  of  Colum- 

that  there  should  not  be  a  Papist  kilPfl  prophecy >  which,  as  they 

left  alive  in  England,  Ireland,  or  did  eonstrae  it,  was   that  the 

Scotland ;  and  that  some  of  the  In&h    should    oonqaer    Ireland 

committee  employed  out  of  Ire*  again,  or  to  that  effect,'     (Hiek- 

J and  in  England  tor  Irish  affaira*  son's  Irish  Massacres  of  1641| 

having  notice  thereof,  writ  over  ii.  143, 143.)  CkJmpare  with  this, 

onio  them  in  Ireland  to  lifle  in  a  letter  of  Cooke  to  Pelliam  (Dee. 
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the  United  Irishmen,  and  it  was  taught  and  believed 
in  every  quarter  of  Ireland,  that  the  secret  oath  sworn 
by  every  Orangeman  was,  *  I  will  be  true  to  the  King 
and  Government,  and  I  will  exterminate,  as  far  as  I 
am  able,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland/ 

Whether  such  a  statement  was  a  pure  calumny,  or 
whether  any  such  oath  may  have  been  in  use  among 
the  banditti,  who  were  wrecking  by  night  the  homes 
of  Catholic  farmers  in  Armagh  and  in  some  adjoining 
counties,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  charge  was  like 
that  which  was  afterwards  brought  against  the  Catholic 
insurgents,  of  designing  nothing  less  than  a  massacre 
of  the  whole  Protestant  population.  In  both  cases  it 
was  essentially  false,  but  in  both  cases  it  may  have 
derived  some  colour  of  plausibility  from  the  frantic 
utterances  and  the  ferocious  actions  of  excited  fanatics. 
In  the  Orange  Society,  as  organised  by  the  Ulster 
gentry,  there  was  no  oath  even  distantly  resembling 
what  was  alleged,  and  the  masters  of  all  the  Orange 
lodges  in  Ulster  had,  as  we  have  seen,  most  emphati- 
cally disclaimed  any  wish  to  persecute  the  Catholics. 
But  the  seed  had  been  already  scattered  among  an 
ignorant,  credulous,  and  suspicious  peasantry.  The 
United  Irishmen  persistently  represented  the  Orange 

23,  1797) :  *  Reports  are  propa-  which  were  fabricated  for  the 
gated  among  the  lower  Catholics,  purpose  of  exciting  the  passions 
tiiat  the  Orangemen  are  to  rise  of  the  CathoHos.  (Appendix 
and  murder  them.  Other  reports,  No.  xxvi.)  Some  curious  par- 
that  not  a  Protestant  is  to  be  tioulars  about  the  pretended  pro- 
left  in  Ireland  by  the  25th  of  pheoies  that  were  circulated  on 
March.  Confraternities  of  Car-  the  eve  of  the  rebellion  of  1798, 
melites  are  establishing  near  wiU  be  found  in  that  interesting 
Dublin  by  the  priests,  and  some  book,  McSkimin's  History  of  tJ^ 
old  silly  prophecy  of  Columkill  Irish  Bebellion  in  AtUrimtDoiJon, 
is  circulated  among  them,  which  and  Derry,  pp.  48-50.  Among 
gives  Ireland  this  year  to  the  them  were  some  attributed  to 
Spaniards/  The  Conmiittee  of  Thomas  the  Bhymer,  and  others 
Secrecy  printed  an  example  of  of  the  Scotch  Covenanter,  Alex- 
the    pretended    Orange    rules,  anderPeden. 
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Society  as  a  society  created  for  the  extennination  ot 
the  Catholics,  by  men  high  in  rank  and  office,  and 
under  the  direct  patronage  of  the  Government,  and 
they  were  accustomed  to  contrast  its  pretended  oath 
with  that  of  the  United  Irishman,  which  bound  him 
only  to  endeavour  to  form  a  brotherhood  of  affection 
among  Iiishmen  of  every  reiigious  persuEiaion  j  to 
labour  for  th©  attainment  of  an  equal,  full,  and  adequate 
repreieutation  of  all  the  people  of  Ireland  in  Parlia- 
ment J  and  never,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  inform 
or  give  evidence  against  any  member  of  the  society,^ 
^Ihis  was  probably  their  most  Bucceasful  mode  of  pro- 
pagandismj  and  the  panic  which  it  created  had,  as  we 
shall  see,  a  great  part  in  producing  the  horrors  that 
followed.  It  is,  however,  a  corious  fact,  that  the  fear 
of  th©  Oraugenien  appears  to  have  been  most  operative 
upon  populations  who  came  in  no  direct  contact  with 
them.  The  worst  scenes  of  the  insurrection  were  in  Wex- 
ford, where  the  Society  had  never  penetrated ;  white 
in  Ulster,  and  in  Oonnaught,  which  was  full  of  fagitivea 
from  Ulster,  the  rebellion  assunied  a  far  milder  form. 

In  the  beginniag  of  1797,  the  United  Ireland  move- 
ment was  powerful  in  Dublin,  aiul  had  overspread  all 
or  the  greater  part  of  Ulster,  but  beyond  these  limits 
it  had  probably  no  considerable  influence,  except  in 
the  counties  of  West  Meath  and  Meath,  where  it  entered 
in  the  wake  of  Defenderism.  In  the  fi.rst  months  of 
the  year,  there  was  a  sudden  and  most  ferocious  and 
alarming  outburst  of  Defenderism  in  the  King's  County. 
All  the  houses  over  a  large  area  were  plundered.  The 
depredators  *  put  several  of  the  honest  inhabitants  on 
the  fire,  to  induce  them  to  deliver  up  their  arms  and 
money/  The  house  of  a  Mr,  Bagenal  was  set  on  fire> 
The  owner  and  his  wife  were  both  murdered,  and  shots 


'  See  e,g.  The  Beauties  of  tJiA  Fre^,  pp*  153 j  153, 
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were  fired  at  his  children.  The  magistrates,  as  early 
as  February  17,  petitioned  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
proclaim  certain  portions  of  the  county,  but  more  than 
two  months  passed  before  their  request  was  attended 
to.  In  the  mean  time  they  succeeded  in  capturing 
some  fifty  prisoners,  and  in  obtaining  two  witnesses ; 
but  when  the  assizes  came,  these  witnesses  were  so 
intimidated,  that  they  denied  in  the  witness  box  every- 
thing they  had  sworn  before  the  magistrate.  Confident 
in  impunity,  the  outrages  now  burst  out  with  renewed 
violence.  Every  night  there  were  robberies ;  the  rob- 
bers brought  fire  to  the  farmers'  houses,  and  threatened 
to  put  it  on  the  thatches,  and  to  treat  the  owners 
*as  they  did  the  Bagenals,'  unless  they  surrendered 
their  money  and  arms;  and  they  made  it  a  special 
object  to  seize  the  swords  and  pistols  of  the  yeomanry, 
who  generally  lived  in  small  thatched  houses.  The 
magistrates  wrote,  that  if  this  continued,  the  yeomen 
would  soon  be  totally  disarmed,  and  therefore  useless ; 
that  it  was  hopeless  attempting  to  get  evidence ;  that 
great  numbers  of  the  peasantry  were  being  sworn  into 
the  organisation ;  that  nothing  short  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  county  could  stay  the  evil,  and 
that  there  were  already  signs  that  it  was  spreading  to 
the  adjoining  county  of  Kildare.  One  serious  check 
was  encountered  by  the  Defenders  in  the  King's  County. 
A  large  party,  after  midnight,  attacked  Castle  Carberry 
near  Clonard,  the  house  of  a  gentleman  named  Sparks, 
but  they  found  the  owner  fully  prepared,  and  after  a 
heavy  fire,  which  lasted  for  more  than  an  hour,  they 
retired,  leaving  six  of  their  number  dead,  and  sever^ 
others  badly  wounded.* 

*  John  Tyrell  (CJlonard),  April  other   papers  written   in   May, 

26 ;    Mr.  Everard  (near  Eden-  about  the  King^s  County,  in  the 

derry),  April  26;    Mr.   Sparks,  I.S.P.O. 
May  14, 1797.  There  are  several 
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The  circle  of  contagion  was  rapidly  expanding.  A 
letter  written  on  May  1  by  a  magistrate  of  Enniscorthy, 
in  the  county  of  Wexford — the  town  which  was  after- 
wards the  centre  of  the  most  horrible  scenes  of  the  re- 
bellion— described  that  county  as  being  still '  perfectly 
quiet  and  well  disposed,'  and  the  writer  said  that,  al- 
though he  knew  of  some  turbulent  and  disaffected 
characters,  and  had  heard  of  some  attempts  to  adminis- 
ter oaths,  he  did  not  believe  that  a  single  person  had 
yet  been  sworn  in,  though,  he  added,  *  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  the  counties  of  Carlow  and  Kilkenny  are  by  no 
means  so  quiet.'  Very  soon,  however,  we  find  seditious 
papers  industriously  scattered  through  this  county  and 
through  the  county  of  Oarlow ;  and  by  November,  Oar- 
low,  Kildare,  Kilkenny,  Wexford,  and  Wicklow  were 
all  tainted.^  One  Oarlow  magistrate  wrote,  that  in 
that  county  alone  there  were  at  least  3,000  United 
Irishmen,  that  almost  the  whole  district  that  lay  between 
the  counties  of  Wicklow,  Wexford,  and  Kilkenny  was 
*  United,'  and  that  additional  troops  were  urgently  re- 
quired.* An  intercepted  letter  of  a  United  Irishman 
boasted  that  in  a  single  week  26,741  persons  had  been 
'  United '  in  the  counties  of  Meath,  Wicklow,  Louth, 
and  Dublin ;  and  predicted  that '  in  a  little  time  all  the 
people  of  Ireland  would  be  of  one  way  of  thinking.'  ^ 

In  WexfordjWicklow,  and  for  the  most  part  in  Oarlow, 
the  spread  of  disaffection  appears  at  this  time  to  have 
been  unaccompanied  by  crime ;  but  in  Kilkenny,  De- 
fender outrages  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  in  the 
county  of  Kildare  there  was  a  perfect  reign  of  terror. 
A  man  named  Nicholson,  who  had  assisted  in  conduct- 
ing a  prisoner  to  gaol,  had  his  house  burnt;  he  was 

*  GflBsar     Colclough    (Ennia-  ford,  June  1797. 

corthy),    May  1,  29  ;    Edward  «  Mr.  Eochfort,  Nov.  2, 1797. 

Croker,  May  16  ;   Bev.  T.  Hard-  »  J.  0.  Hamilton,  May  1797. 
wick,  May  18  ;  Hon.  B.  0.  Strat- 


VOL.  IV. 
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afterwards  dragged  out  of  a  farmer's  house  and  pierced 
by  some  fifty  pikes;  the  murderers  then  returned  to 
the  farmhouse  and  deliberately  murdered  his  wife ;  and 
such  was  the  terror  that  reigned,  that  it  is  stated  that 
there  would  have  been  no  inquest  or  inquiry  of  any  sort, 
but  for  the  intervention  of  a  party  of  soldiers  from  Kil- 
dare.  Letter  after  letter  came  to  the  Castle  describing 
the  growing  anarchy,  and  imploring  the  Government  to 
send  down  fresh  troops.^ 

In  Kildare  the  situation  was  much  aggravated  by 
the  strong  political  opposition  of  the  chief  gentry  to  the 
Government.  In  May,  the  Duke  of  Leinster  and  most 
of  the  principal  magistrates  of  the  county  signed  a 
requisition  to  the  High  Sheriff,  asking  him  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  miagistrates  and  freeholders ;  and  on  his 
refusal,  they  resolved  to  meet  without  his  consent.  The 
meeting  was  prohibited  by  the  Government,  and  they 
then  drew  up  the  petition  to  the  King  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  accusing  the  ministry  of  having,  by 
their  corruption  and  system  of  irritation,  produced  the 
disorders  of  the  country,  and  predicting  that,  unless 
reform  and  Catholic  emancipation  were  speedily  granted, 
the  contest  must  lead  to  bloodshed  and  rebellion,  and 
might  terminate  in  a  complete  alienation  of  affection 
from  England,  and  in  the  separation  of  Ireland  from 
the  Empire.^    An  attorney  of  no  very  high  character, 

*  Captain  Neville  (Naas),  Nov.  and  killed  Puxley,  who  had  his 

2 ;  Lord  Carrick  (Kilkenny),  Nov.  wife  with  him.    ConneU  wanted 

16  ;    John  Wolfe  (Balbriggan),  to   kill    the   woman   also,  but 

Nov.  22, 1797.    This  last  writer,  0*Siillivan  replied,  *What,  do 

who    describes   the   murder  of  you  think  me  so  base  a  scoun- 

Nicholson  and  his  wife,   adds,  drel    as    to    lift   my    hand    to 

that  about  twenty-seven  years  woman  I'    *  Strange  alteration,* 

before,  the  great  smuggler,  Morty  adds  the  writer,  *  in  the  Irish 

Oge  0' Sullivan,  was  much  an-  character,  long  noted    for  hu- 

noyed  by  a  revenue  officer  named  manity  I  * 

Puxley.      0' Sullivan,   with    his  *  Wogan  Brown  (high  sheriff) 

brother-in-law  Connell,  waylaid  to  Pelham,  May  29, 1797! 
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named  John  Pollock,  was  at  this  time  Crown  prose- 
cutor for  Leinster,  and  much  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Government,  and  he  has  left  an  interesting,  though  pro- 
bably a  somewhat  partisan,  descriptioif  of  the  summer 
assizes  in  a  considerable  part  of  Leinster.  In  Carlow 
he  found  '  no  appearance  of  any  political  party  what- 
ever,' but  in  Ealdare  there  was  *  a  most  decided  and 
unequivocal  determination  to  subvert  the  King's  Go- 
vernment.' In  every  case  growing  out  of  the  disturb- 
ances, the  prisoner  was  supported  by  the  countenance 
of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Lawless,  and  every  Eoman 
Catholic  on  the  grand  jury.  The  agent  and  confidential 
friend  of  Lord  Edward  *  challenged  the  jurors  for  the 
prisoners,  and  appeared  the  executive  officer  of  sedition 
and  rebellion.'  *  A  rooted  and  desperate  rebellion '  had 
been  planted  in  the  county.  There  were  'notorious  and 
decided  rebels  on  the  grand  jury,'  who  disclosed  the 
evidence  of  the  Crown  to  the  prisoners,  and  openly  en- 
couraged refractory  jurymen.  In  the  King's  County 
outrages  were  numerous  and  sanguinary,  but  the  adjoin- 
ing Queen's  County  was,  as  usual,  perfectly  tranquil.* 

The  reports  disseminated  about  the  murderous  in- 
tentions of  the  Orangemen,  played  a  great  part  in  these 
disturbances.  No  other  means  were  so  successfully  em- 
ployed to  drive  the  Catholics  to  desperation.  In  the 
county  of  Carlow,  some  of  the  Protestant  gentry,  com- 
bining to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  coimty  in  the  midst 
of  smothered  rebellion,  very  injudiciously  affiliated  their 
association  to  the  Orange  organisation  in  Ulster,  and 


*  J.  Pollock,  Aug.  30,  1797.  An  extremely  unfavourable  ac- 
PoUock  was  aware  of  McNally's  count  of  Pollock,  and  of  his  deal- 
connection  with  the  Govern-  ings  with  prisoners,  will  be  found 
ment ;  he  communicated  con-  in  the  Narrative  of  the  Bev.  Dr. 
stantly  with  him,  and  reports  Dickson,  a  Presbyterian  minister 
that  McNally  thought  himself  implicated  in  the  conspiracy, 
cruelly  neglected  by  his  friends.  (Pp.  66-75.) 
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thus  gave  a  pretext  to  the  agitators  which  was  abun- 
dantly used.^  On  one  occasion  two  well-dressed  men 
rode  in  the  dead  of  night  through  a  village  about  three 
miles  from  Carlbw,  and  rapping  at  every  door,  warned 
the  inhabitants  to  fly,  as  the  Orangemen  were  on  the 
march  from  Carlow  to  bum  their  houses,  and  slaughter 
every  Catholic  they  met.  The  panic  was  so  intense, 
that  the  whole  population  fled  for  shelter  and  protection 
to  a  neighbouring  magistrate.^  At  Nenagh,  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  a  placard  was  posted  on  the  chapel 
door  informing  the  people  that  every  Orangeman  was 
bound  by  his  oath  to  exterminate  the  Catholics,  and 
pointing  out  by  name  to  the  popular  vengeance  a  num- 
ber of  persons  in  the  town  who  were  said  to  be  Orange- 
men.' *  The  terror,*  wrote  Lord  Camden,  *  which  was 
occasioned  in  a  part  of  the  county  of  Wicklow  not  seven- 
teen miles  from  Dublin,  from  the  report  which  has  been 
sent  into  that  county  by  the  Dublin  committees,  that 
the  Orangemen  were  to  march  into  it  and  murder  the 
Catholics,  was  such,  that  those  miserable,  ignorant,  and 
deluded  persons  left  their  houses  and  lay  in  the  fields, 
and  at  last  assembled  in  large  numbers  for  their  own 
protection.'  'This  alarm,'  the  Lord  Lieutenant  con- 
tinues, *  of  the  designs  of  the  Orangemen  was  really 
created  in  some  parts ;  in  others  it  was  used  as  a  pre- 
text for  mutiny.'  * 

The  anarchy  and  disaflfection  in  Leinster  prevailed 
chiefly  in  the  counties  I  have  mentioned,  but  even  out- 
side this  area  there  were  disquieting  symptoms.  At 
Clondalkin,  within  a  few  miles  of  Dublin,  housebreaking 
outrages  were  going  on  which  bore  an  ominous  resem- 


>  See  a  letter  from  W.  Elliot  1797. 

to  Pelham,  Aug.  7,  1798.  *  Ibid.      See,   too,    Gordon's 

2  Faulkner's    Journal^    Jan.  History  of  Ireland,  ii.  357  ;  Gor- 

13, 1798.  don's  History  of  the  Bebellion  of 

»  Camden  to  Portland,Nov.  16,  1798,  pp.  30-32. 
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blance  to  those  of  the  Defenders  ;  ^  and  a  curious  and 
interesting  letter  of  Sir  Edward  Newenham,  who  had 
been  recently  staying  in  the  hill  country  of  Tipperary, 
throws  some  light  on  the  state  of  that  county.  He  had 
been  talking,  he  said,  very  freely  to  the  fanners,  and 
found  that  they  expected  many  thousands  of  French  soon 
to  come,  and  the  Protestants  of  the  North  to  assist  the 
Catholics  of  the  South.  A  number  of  pedlars,  speaking 
an  accent  which  was  not  that  of  the  county,  had  recently 
been  distributing  multitudes  of  seditious  papers,  which 
they  carried  in  secret  drawers  under  their  boxes,  and 
there  was  a  widely  spread  belief  that  tithes  would  never 
again  be  paid,  and  that  land  would  be  equally  divided. 
'  From  the  unreserved  manner,'  concluded  Newenham, 
*  in  which  these  mountaineers  spoke  to  me,  I  am  confi- 
dent the  northern  spirit  of  rebellion  has  got  generally 
among  them,  and  if  they  get  any  strength,  they  will 
endanger  the  peace  of  the  whole  island;  for,  led  by 
their  clergy,  they  will  be  more  fatal  in  assassination 
(sic)  than  those  of  the  North.'  * 

We  may  now  turn  to  Munster,  which  had  been  so 
signally  loyal  when  a  French  fleet  lay  in  Bantry  Bay, 
and  when  the  landing  of  the  French  army  seemed  a 
question  of  hours.  For  some  weeks  after  that  alarm 
had  passed,  all  remained  quiet  in  the  South,  and  the 
most  serious  incident  in  General  Dalrymple's  letters 
was  the  flight  to  France  in  an  American  vessel  of  the 
militaiy  secretary  of  General  Massey,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  military  afiairs  in  the  South  of  Ireland.^ 
In  April,  however,  the  clouds  of  disafiection  were  be- 
ginning to  creep  stealthily,  but  visibly,  over  the  hori- 

»  Mr.  Caldbeck  (Dublin),  Nov.  conspirators.    (F.  H.,  Sept.  27, 

X7, 1797.  1797.) 

*  Sir  B.  Newenham,  May  81,  »  Dalrymple  to  Pelham,  March 

1797.    Higgins  notices  the  great  19, 1797. 
use  made  of  pedlars  hj  the  chief 
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zon.  Dalrymple  wrote  from  Cork,  that  '  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  country  people  are  disaflFected,  and  in- 
dustrious to  render  others  so ; '  that  Lord  Bandon  re- 
ported signs  of  perfidy  among  the  yeomen ;  that  a  spirit 
of  disorder  was  increasing,  he  knew  not  why,  and  that 
some  woods  had  been  lately  cut  down  to  make  pikes. 
*  The  character  of  the  times  taken  at  Cork  is  indiflFer- 
ence ;  the  loss  of  trade  and  its  advantages  seems  to 
have  much  done  away  that  ardour  so  much  boasted  of 
formerly.'  *  Still,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  Camden 
wrote :  *  The  South  of  Ireland  is  not  in  any  consider- 
able degree  of  forwardness  in  this  spirit  of  disaffec- 
tion.' 2 

But  in  a  few  weeks,  the  aspect  of  affairs  had  become 
much  more  serious.  In  the  camp  at  Bandon,  Briga- 
dier-General Coote  discovered  grave  signs  of  disaffection 
among  the  soldiers,  while  two  whole  committees  of 
United  Irishmen  were  arrested  at  Cork.  *  The  fruits 
of  our  investigation,'  wrote  General  Dalrymple,  *are 
bitter  indeed :  they  only  tend  to  prove  the  excess  of 
the  corruption  of  the  people,  civil  and  military.  I 
should  be  sorry  that  lists  of  persons  of  this  description 
were  given  to  the  world,  for  it  would  serve  to  prove  the 
state  of  matters  being  far  more  dangerous  than  is  at 
present  believed.  Our  endeavours  to  counteract  this 
business,  however  well  directed  and  executed,  are  but 
very  unavailing  when  opposed  to  the  torrent  of  disaffec- 
tion that  is  hourly  increasing.  .  .  .  This  is  the  result 
of  much  inquiry  made  by  myself  and  others.  .  .  .  The 
evil  increases  with  rapid  strides,  and  is  far  from  being 
confined  to  the  wretched  or  needy.'  On  the  29th  of 
May,  two  militia  soldiers  were  executed  with  great 
solemnity  for  sedition.  Five  thousand  men  were  pre- 
sent under  arms,  and  the  culprits,  kneeling  on  their 

»  Dalrymple  to  Pelham,  April  15,  20,  22,  1797. 
«  Camden  to  Portland,  May  2,  1797. 
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coffins,  acknowledged  their  guilt.  But  the  evil  was  far 
from  checked,  and  the  investigation  a  few  weeks  later 
at  Bandon,  showed  that  an  extensive  plot  had  been 
formed  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  to  seduce 
the  soldiers  in  the  camp,  murder  General  Ooote  and  his 
officers,  and  produce  a  rising.  About  thirty  soldiers 
and  as  many  civilians  were  arrested,  and  Coote  con- 
sidered that  many  of  the  soldiers  ought  to  suffer  capi- 
tally, and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  business.  General  Loftus,  however,  wrote 
from  Cork,  '  I  scarcely  know  an  instance  of  a  Catholic 
of  consequence  being  the  agitator  of  any  disturbance 
here;  the  promoters  of  sedition  either  come  from  Dublin 
or  the  North,  some  originally  from  Manchester.'  * 

In  May,  reports  were  sent  to  the  Castle  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  United  Irish  movement  at  Mallow,^  and 
there  were  also  alarming  rumours  of  disloyalty  among 
the  Methodists.  It  appears,  however,  from  an  interest- 
ing letter  of  Dr.  Croke,  who  presided  over  them,  that 
the  only  foundation  for  these  rumours,  was  the  strong 
reluctance  of  some  Methodist  yeomen  to  go  through 
military  exercises  on  Sunday.  Dr.  Croke  added,  that 
his  co-religionists  were  now  a  large  body  among  the 
middle  and  poorer  ranks  of  Protestants  in  Ireland,  and 
that  the  communicants  in  the  country  churches  were 
almost  entirely  composed  of  Methodists.  They  were 
attached  to  the  Established  Church,  but  thought  them- 
selves neglected  and  despised  by  it,  and  something 
should  be  done  to  conciliate  them.  In  England,  he 
said,  a  small  part  of  the  society  had  broken  away  from 
the  Establishment,  and  appeared  to  have  imbibed 
French  principles.^ 

»  Coote  to  Pelham,  May  22,  (Cork),  May  29  ;    Col.  Massey 

June  25,  27,  29,  July  3;  Dal-  (Cork),  May  31, 1797. 

rymple  to  Pelham,  May  24;  Pel-  *  May  25. 

ham  to  Loftus,  May  27 ;  Loftus  ■  Dr.  Croke,   Limerick,  May 

to  Pelham,  June  3;    B.  Shaw  23,    1797.    The    separation    of 
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As  usual,  political  agitation  in  Munster  was  soon 
followed  by  its  attendant  shadow — agrarian  crime,  or- 
ganised intimidation,  and  frequent  murder.  Tithe 
grievances  and  oppression  by  middlemen  were,  in  this 
province,  especially  flagrant,  and  they  prepared  the 
way  for  the  agitators,  and  determined  the  character  of 
the  movement.  The  people  were  told  that  a  successful 
rebellion  would  put  an  end  to  all  such  grievances,  and 
that  it  would  be  immediately  followed  by  a  great  con- 
fiscation and  division  of  lands,  and  they  pursued  their 
ends  by  the  usual  Whiteboy  methods.^  In  the  Sep- 
tember Assizes  at  Cork,  the  juries  are  said  to  have 
done  their  duty,  and  several  persons  were  convicted, 
but  many  imdoubted  criminals  were  acquitted  because 
witnesses  either  refiised  to  appear  or  grossly  prevari- 
cated,^ and  almost  immediately  after,  a  large  area 
around  Lismore  and  Boyle  became  the  scene  of  De- 
fender outrages.  There  was  a  general  conspiracy  to 
refuse  tithes.  The  houghing  of  cattle  and  the  burn- 
ing of  com  became  common.     Every  night  marauding 


the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  Ire- 
land from  the  Church  did  not 
take  place  till  1808  or  1809, 
about  fifteen  years  after  a  similar 
separation  had  taken  place  in 
England.  See  a  letter  from 
Alexander  Enox  to  Hannah 
More,  Knox*s  Remains,  iv.  231- 
233,  and  also  Crookshank's  Hist, 
of  Methodism  in  Ireland,  ii. 
110. 

>  Higgins,  having  gone  down 
to  Cork  to  receive  some  rents, 
wrote  to  the  Government  de- 
scribing the  war  against  tithes, 
the  houghing  of  cattle,  and  the 
promises  that  were  held  out  of 
a  division  of  land  among  the 
rebels.  He  adds:  *I  made  the 
most    strict    inquiry,   if  there 


existed  any  colourable  cause  for 
complaint  among  the  poor  as  to 
tithe-gathering,  and  it  appeared 
that  tibe  incumbent  or  owner  of 
tithes  lets  them  at  the  highest 
value  to  a  tithe  farmer.  The 
farmer  lets  to  the  tithe  proctor, 
and  each  of  them  must  receive 
an  increased  profit.  This,  with 
the  enormous  acreable  rent 
charged  for  potato  ground  to 
the  lowest  order  of  the  peasan- 
try by  the  middlemen,  is  tiie 
occasion  of  great  discontent,  and 
renders  the  peasantry  ready  in- 
struments in  the  hands  of  wicked 
and  designing  men.*  (F.  H., 
Oct.  15, 1797.) 

«  Bobert  Day  (Cork),  Sept.  29, 
1797. 
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parties  traversed  the  country,  and  in  a  few  weeks  at 
least  five  atrocious  murders  were  committed.^  Lord 
Shannon,  the  chief  resident  landlord  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  wrote  to  the  Government :  *  I  am  persuaded  that 
there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  lower  orders  in  this  country 
who  have  not  taken  the  United  Irish  oath,  and,  though 
not  over-scrupulous  about  breaking  every  other  solemn 
tie,  they  are  faithful  to  that,  as  the  most  immediate  and 
barbarous  assassination  is  the  certain  consequence  of 
even  the  least  suspicion  of  having  violated  it ;  shocking 
instances  of  which  have  happened  in  parts  of  the  county 
of  Waterford,  bordering  on  the  county  of  Cork.  By 
the  prevailing  system  of  terror,  resident  gentlemen  of 
property  have  lost  the  influence  they  formerly  had  over 
the  lower  order  of  peasantry,  and  I  can  say  from  my 
own  observation,  that  men  who  are  dependent  on  me, 
and  frequently  had  resorted  to  me  for  kindnesses,  are 
now  visibly  terrified  at  being  seen  alone  with  me,  lest 
they  may  incur  suspicion  and  its  consequences.  It  has 
been  represented  to  me,  that  large  bodies  of  horse  have 
been  seen  parading  at  night  in  sequestered  parts,  well 
mounted  and  armed,  the  main  body  preceded  by  an 
advanced,  and  followed  by  a  rear  guard.  ...  I  am 
satisfied  the  whole  country  is  united  in  one  league,  and 
devoted  to  the  mandates  of  committees,  which  I  under- 
stand sit  at  Cork  and  the  difierent  baronies  of  the 
county.  .  .  .  All  this  seems  to  me,  to  lead  clearly  to 
rebellion  and  a  general  rising  on  the  first  opportunity 
that  ofiers.'  2 

This  picture  appeared  to  Camden  in  no  way  exag- 
gerated.    One  of  his  confidential  letters  to  Portland, 

'  Sir  B.  Masgrave  (Li8more)i  found   in   the   I.S.P.O.,    Sept., 

Oct.  ^,  Nov.  12 ;  General  Loftus  Oct.,  Nov.  1797.    Among  them 

to  Pelham,  Oct.  26;  Lord  Mount-  are  many  requests  for  troops, 

cashell  (near  Boyle),  Nov.  11.  *  Lord       Shannon       (Castle 

Several  other  documents  illus-  Martyr),  Nov.  9, 1797. 
trating    the    outrages   will   be 
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written  in  November,  paints  in  vivid  colours  the  horrors 
of  the  scene.  '  It  is  melancholy/  he  wrote,  '  to  observe 
how  much  accustomed  the  mind  becomes  to  histories  of 
outrage  and  of  cruelty,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  only 
that  I  can  account  for  my  despatches  to  your  grace  not 
being  filled  with  the  dreadful  information  I  every  day 
receive  of  the  murders  of  magistrates,  the  assassination 
of  informers  and  yeomen,  and  the  conspiracies  against 
persons  of  rank,  consequence,  and  station.  ...  I  have 
further  been  informed  of  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate 
Lord  Shannon  and  Lord  Boyle ;  and  it  is  a  melancholy 
observation  to  make  to  your  grace,  that  where  these 
noblemen  reside,  and  in  a  neighbourhood  extremely 
well  inhabited  by  gentlemen,  there  are  and  have  been 
more  signs  of  disturbance  than  in  almost  any  part  of 
the  kingdom.  The  pretence  of  the  county  of  Cork  is 
the  exorbitancy  of  tithes,  and  the  cattle  are  houghed 
and  the  com  burnt  of  all  those  who  shall  pay  them,  or 
who  shall  draw  the  com  to  the  bams  of  the  rector. 
This  pretence  is,  however,  quickly  followed  by  notices 
to  pay  no  rent.  Those  persons  who  have  entered  into 
the  yeomanry  corps  are  deserted  as  tradesmen,  and 
there  is  a  combination,  which  is  most  alarming,  against 
all  those  who  attempt  to  support  the  King  and  the 
Constitution.  Information  was  given  of  some  persons 
in  the  county  of  Waterford  who  were  concerned  in  these 
transactions,  and  those  miscreants  who  suspected  the 
informer,  not  content  with  murdering  the  informer 
himself,  murdered  his  wife  and  daughter ;  and  that  no- 
thing alive  should  be  left  in  the  house,  the  dog  that 
belonged  to  the  family  was  killed  also.'  *  As  long  as 
the  war  lasts,  I  fear  I  cannot  promise  your  grace  any 
settled  tranquillity  in  Ireland ;  and  even  when  it  shall 
cease,  the  seeds  of  discontent  have  been  so  industriously 
sown,  the  method  of  communicating  real  or  supposed 
grievances  is  so  extensively  established,  that  it  will  be 
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long  before  the  kingdom  regains  its  former  tranquillity ; 
and  if  the  French  shall  be  able  to  eflfect  a  landing,  I 
apprehend  much  blood  will  be  shed  and  many  atrocities 
committed.'  * 

Connaught  of  all  the  four  provinces  was  by  far  the 
most  peaceful,  but  there,  too,  the  traces  of  the  agitators 
may  be  found.  Around  Sligo,  the  process  of  swearing 
in  United  Irishmen  was  actively  going  on,  and  out- 
rages were  beginning,  though  they  appear  to  have  been 
much  less  serious  and  frequent  than  in  the  three  other 
provinces.^  From  Ennis,  in  Clare,  a  magistrate  wrote 
that  he  had  believed  that  his  county  had  escaped  the 
contagion,  but  had  just  discovered  that  about  100  per- 
sons, chiefly  young  men,  shepherds,  and  servants,  had 
in  June  been  sworn  in  by  some  northern  emigrants.^ 
From  Newport,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  another  ma- 
gistrate reported  that  some  men  from  the  North  had 
lately  appeared  in  the  county  trying  to  swear  in  United 
Irishmen,  but  they  had  been  detected  and  arrested. 
'  I  am  happy,'  adds  the  writer,  *  to  have  it  in  my  power 
to  observe  that  this  part  of  the  country  is  in  the  most 
peaceable  condition,  and  likely  to  continue  so,'  and 
this  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  first  attempt  to  seduce 
the  people  of  that  district  from  their  loyalty.*  Lord 
Altamount,  who  watched  so  wisely  and  so  humanely 
over  the  state  of  his  great  property  around  Westport, 
writes  in  October :  *  AH  is  perfectly  quiet  here  now, 
but  I  am  sorry  to  know  there  is  a  great  deal  of  bad  dis- 
position around  me — I  know  it  from  those  from  whom 
secrets  are  not  concealed — and  that  those  ill  intentions 
are  not  confined  to  the  lower  classes.'  At  all  times,  he 
said.  Mayo  and  Connemara  were  so  wild  and  uncivilised 
that  they  were  the  asylum  of  deserters,  robbers,  and 

>  Camden  to  Portland,  Nov.      May  24, 1797. 
15,  1797.  »  H.  Sankey,  Oct.  6, 1797. 

2  0.  Wynne,Mayl7;  T. Soden,  *  Mr.O'DonneU,May 21, 1797. 
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murderers  from  the  whole  kingdom;  but  his  special 
subject  of  anxiety  was  the  great  mass  of  immigrants 
from  the  North,  whose  state  was  now  almost  desperate. 
Most  of  them  were  supported  by  public  or  private 
charity,  but  he  feared  they  would  soon  be  necessarily 
driven  to  plunder.  * 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  dreary  or  a 
more  ignoble  picture  than  Ireland  at  this  time  pre- 
sented. The  Parliament  had  lost  almost  every  quality 
of  a  representative  body ;  the  Government  was  at  once 
bigoted  and  corrupt,  and  steadily  opposed  to  the  most 
moderate  and  most  legitimate  reforms;  and  in  three 
provinces  almost  every  county  was  filled  with  knots  of 
conspirators  and  incendiaries,  who  were  trying  to  bring 
down  on  their  country  a  foreign  invasion,  and  were 
stirring  up  the  people  to  rebellion  and  to  crime.  A  few 
of  them  were  men  of  genuine  enthusiasm,  and  real, 
though  certainly  not  extraordinary,  talent;  but  the 
great  majority  were  mere  demagogues,  adventurers,  and 
criminals — such  men  as  in  days  of  anarchy  and  revo- 
lution ever  rise  to  the  surface — and  scarcely  one  of  them 
had  the  smallest  right  or  title  to  speak  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  nation.  In  the  mean  time,  the  country 
as  a  whole  presented  the  most  melancholy  of  all  spec- 
tacles, that  of  general,  rapid,  and  profound  demorali- 
sation. Religious  animosities  were  steadily  increasing. 
The  old  ties  of  reverence  and  affection,  which,  in  spite 
of  many  unhappy  circumstances,  had  bound  the  poor  to 
the  rich,  were  giving  way.  Crimes  were  multiplying, 
and  they  were  constantly  assuming  a  character  of  savage 
ferocity,  while  organised  outrage  was  encountered  by  a 
military  repression  which  often  exceeded  the  limits  of 
the  law,  led  to  horrible  abuses,  and  was  fast  demo- 
ralising the  forces  that  were  employed  in  it.     It  was 

»  Lord  Altamount,  Oct.  X797. 
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evident  that  there  was  no  sentiment  in  the  great  mass 
of  the  poorer  Catholics  that  was  sufficiently  powerful  to 
be  turned  into  a  serious  political  movement,  or  to  bring 
armed  forces  into  the  field,  though  there  was  a  vague 
dislike  to  the  English  race  and  name,  which  was  now 
being  steadily  fanned.  But  in  1797,  as  in  later  periods, 
political  agitators  found  it  necessary  for  their  purposes 
to  appeal  to  other  than  political  motives — to  agrarian 
grievances  and  agrarian  cupidity;  to  religious  passions ; 
to  the  discontent  produced  by  the  pressure  of  poverty 
in  a  population  which  was  very  poor;  to  the  panic 
which  skilful  falsehood  could  easily  create  in  a  popula- 
tion which  was  very  ignorant.  All  these  engines  were 
systematically,  unscrupulously,  and  successfully  em- 
ployed, and  what  in  one  sphere  was  politics,  in  another 
soon  turned  into  ordinary  crime.  Camden  noticed  in 
June,  that  the  first  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  seemed  to 
have  in  some  degree  lost  their  ascendency,  and  that  '  a 
set  of  lower  mechanics '  had  *  the  greatest  sway.'  '  The 
plan  of  acting  under  an  oath  of  secrecy,'  he  added,  '  in- 
duces in  itself  such  necessary  caution,  and  the  regular 
system  of  committees  is  so  detailed,  that  it  becomes  ex- 
tremely easy  to  act  upon  it,'  ^  and  the  intervention  of 
the  leaders  was  in  consequence  little  needed.  McNally 
noticed  that  the  plan  of  committees  and  *  splits  '  ^  was 
carrying  the  widi  for  French  invasion,  the  military 
spirit,  and  the  hatred  of  England  through  all  the  com- 
mon people.^ 

In  the  first  months  of  1797,  an  insurrection  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  was  frequently  expected,  and  there 
was  a  fierce  dissension  on  the  subject  among  the  leaders 
of  the  conspiracy ;  but  in  the  summer,  the  party  which 

'  Camden  to  Portland,  June  mittee  into  two  when  it  attained 

17,  1797.  the  number  of  thirty-six  mem- 

'  That  is,  as  I  have  abreadj  bers. 

explained,   dividing  every  com-  ■  J.  W.,  Oct.  2, 1797. 
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desired  to  postpone  the  revolt  till  the  arrival  of  the 
French,  obtained  a  decisive  ascendency,  and  orders  to 
avoid  all  provocation  to  military  action  were  issued, 
which  probably  contributed  something  to  the  lull  in 
Ulster.^  New  and  brilliant  hopes  of  foreign  assistance 
had  by  this  time  arisen,  and  the  negotiation  with  France, 
which  had  been  for  some  months  suspended,  was  again 
active.  In  April,  a  Catholic  attorney  named  Edward 
Lewins,  who  had  been  originally  intended  for  the  priest- 
hood, and  educated  in  a  French  seminary,  and  who 
was  therefore  a  complete  master  of  the  French  language, 
was  sent,  by  the  executive  of  the  United  Irishmen,  to 
Hamburg,  to  renew  with  Keinhard  the  negotiation 
which  in  the  previous  year  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald 
and  Arthur  O'Connor  had  begun.  For  greater  security 
he  was  entrusted  with  no  letter  accrediting  him  to  the 
French  Minister,  but  he  brought  a  letter  and  a  gown 
from  Lady  Edward  Fitzgerald  to  a  female  relation  who 
was  living  at  Hamburg,  and  having  thus  established  his 
connection  with  the  family,  he  authenticated  his  mission 
by  relating  the  substance  of  letters  and  private  conver- 
sations that  had  passed  between  Reinhard  and  Lord 
Edward.  He  represented  Ireland  as  fully  prepared  for 
insurrection,  and  some  parts  even  of  England  as  per- 
vaded by  secret  societies,  and  he  was  instructed  to  ask 
from  France  armed  assistance,  and  a  promise  that  she 
would  make  no  peace  with  England  till  the  '  British 
troops  had  been  withdrawn  from  Ireland,  and  the  people 
left  at  full  liberty  to  declare  whether  they  wished  to 
continue  the  connection  with  England  or  not.'  He  was 
also  directed  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  loan  of  500,000Z. 
and  a  supply  of  arms  from  Spain,  and  an  alliance  with 
the  newly  formed  Batavian  Republic.^ 

»  See  a  letter  from  Reinhard,       10,  1797. 
Castlereagh    Correspondence^  i.  *  Reinhard  to  De  la  Croix,  25, 

278 ;  also  J.  W.,  Jan.  24,  June      30  flor6al,  an  6   (May   14,   19, 
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Lewins  appears  from  his  own  letters,  and  from  the 
testimony  of  Tone,  to  have  been  a  man  of  real  capacity, 
disinterestedness,  and  sincerity,  and  to  have  conducted 
his  mission  with  skill  and  with  some  measure  of  success. 
He  remained  nearly  two  months  at  Hamburg,  and  suc- 
ceeded, through  the  medium  of  a  Spanish  naval  officer, 
who  had  been  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  that  town, 
in  opening  a  negotiation  with  Spain,^  while  communi- 
cating frequently  with  Reinhard,  who  forwarded  copies 
of  his  papers  to  Hoche.  When  he  left  Ireland,  he  hoped 
to  attain  his  objects  by  a  brief,  and  not  very  dangerous, 
secret  negotiation  with  the  French  Minister  in  a  neu- 
tral town,^  but  he  soon  found  out  that  a  longer  and 
more  perilous  mission  was  before  him.  Hoche,  who 
was  burning  to  renew  the  abortive  enterprise  of  the 
preceding  December,  summoned  him  to  the  Rhine,  and 
he  went  there  in  company  with  Tone.^  He  learnt  that 
Hoche  had  already  sent  one  of  his  adjutant-generals  to 
Paris,  to  press  the  Executive  Directory  and  Minister  of 
Marine ;  tiiat  he  had  forwarded  to  them  all  the  necessary 
papers,  including  those  which  had  been  drawn  up  by 
Lewins ;  and  that  he  had  received  from  them  a  very 


1797).     (French  Foreign  Office.)  foUowed. 

Wolfe  Tone's  Memoi/rs^  ii.  407-  ■  There  is  here  a  curious 
409.  though  not  important  discre- 
'  Wolfe  Tone,  ii.  408.  pancy  of  evidence.  Wolfe  Tone, 
*  The  report  of  the  Committee  in  his  journal,  says  that  they 
of  Secrecy  in  1798  gives  in  met  Hoche  on  June  21  at  Go- 
general  a  very  true  account  of  blentz.  He  makes  no  mention  of 
Lewins*  mission,  but  it  is  mis-  having  been  at  Frankfort,  and  it 
taken  in  supposing  that  he  was  is,  I  think,  impossible  from  his 
originally  intended  to  be  a  resi-  diary  that  he  can  have  been 
dent  Irish  Minister  at  Paris,  there.  Lewins,  in  his  letter  to 
Lewins  himself  (under  his  as-  the  French  Minister  (13  fructi- 
somed  name  of  Thompson)  dor,  an  6),  says  that  he  went  to 
wrote  a  full  account  of  his  mis-  Frankfort  to  meet  Hoche,  and 
Edon,  13  fructidor,  an  6  (Aug.  30,  the  same  statement  is  made  in 
1797),  which  is  at  the  French  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Office,  and  which  I  have 
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encouragings  reply,  and  a  distinct  assurance  that  France 
*  would  make  no  peace  with  England,  wherein  the  in- 
terests of  Ireland  should  not  be  fully  discussed,  agree- 
ably to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  that  country.'  He 
learnt  also  the  important  fact,  that  preparations  were 
now  making  in  Holland  for  a  great  expedition  against 
England,  under  the  command  of  General  Daendels  and 
Admiral  de  Winter,  and  that  its  destination  was  likely 
to  be  Ireland.  Hoche  himself,  accompanied  by  the 
two  Irishmen,  went  in  June  to  the  Hague  to  assist  in 
organising  it. 

It  was  intended,  at  first,  to  be  a  joint  French  and 
Dutch  expedition,  but  the  Dutch  Government  placed 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  French  co-operation  and 
appears  to  have  been  extremely  anxious  that  the  new 
Batavian  Republic  should  by  its  unassisted  efibrts  strike 
a  blow  which  would  establish  its  reputation  throughout 
Europe.  Hoche,  with  great  magnanimity,  withdrew  his 
claim  to  participate  in  the  expedition,  and  it  was  finally 
determined  that  it  should  be  purely  Dutch,  but  that  it 
should  be  speedily  followed  and  supported  by  a  second 
expedition,  which  was  preparing  at  Brest.  At  the  end 
of  June  a  powerful  Dutch  fleet  of  twenty-five  ships  of 
the  line  and  frigates,  with  transports  carrying  nearly 
14,000  soldiers,  was  collected  at  the  Texel.  It  was 
arranged  that  Tone  should  accompany  it.  Hoche  pro- 
mised to  send  him  his  instructions  for  carrying  on 
the  war  in  La  Vendue,  which  appeared  to  the  French 
general  the  exact  model  to  be  followed  in  Ireland,  and 
he  expressed  his  belief  that  a  French  army  would  reach 
the  Irish  coast  in  about  a  fortnight  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Dutch.  In  the  first  week  of  July,  Tone  and  Lewins 
left  the  Hague,  the  first  proceeding  to  the  Texel  and 
the  latter  to  Paris.* 

*  The   most    detailed  account  of   all  this    is  in  Wolfe  Tone's 
Memovrs,  ii.  409-416. 
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The  French  Government  in  the  mean  time  sent  a 
Swede  of  the  name  of  Jagerhom  to  England,  with  in- 
structions to  proceed  to  Ireland  to  communicate  the 
intentions  of  the  French  Government;  to  obtain  an 
assurance  that  Lewins  possessed  the  full  powers  from 
the  United  Irishmen  which  he  claimed,  and  also  to 
form  a  sober  and  unprejudiced  estimate  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Ireland.  Jagerhom  failed  in  procuring  a  pass- 
port to  Ireland,  but  he  succeeded  in  sending  a  com- 
panion there,  and  he  had  himself  an  interview  with 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  in  London.  His  report  to 
the  French  Government  was  very  satisfactory  as  to  the 
disposition  of  the  Irish  people  in  favour  of  rebellion,  but 
not  equally  so  as  to  the  means  at  their  disposal.  About 
100,000  persons,  he  believed,  had  been  enrolled  in  the 
conspiracy,  and  almost  the  whole  nation  sympathised 
with  it ;  but  he  doubted  whether  there  were  more  than 
from  12,000  to  15,000  men  who  had  any  arms,  and  he 
believed  that  without  artillery  and  competent  officers, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  garrison  of  some  40,000  men, 
no  successful  insurrection  was  possible  except  by  the 
assistance  of  the  French.* 

The  Irish  had  meanwhile  resolved  to  send  a  second 
messenger  to  stimulate  the  eflforts  of  the  French.  They 
selected  for  that  purpose  McNevin,  a  Catholic  physician, 
and  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  United  Irish  Exe- 
cutive. He  left  Ireland  for  Hamburg  on  June  27,  and 
on  his  arrival  drew  up  for  the  Directory  a  very  elaborate 
memoir  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  on  the  means  of 
invading  it.  •  He  recommended  Oyster  Haven  as  the 
best  point  for  a  landing  in  the  South,  and  Lough  Swilly 
in  the  North,  and  gave  many  military  and  topographical 
details  of  much  value ;  but  he  urged  especially,  that  it 
was  only  in  the  North  and  North-west  of  the  island  that 


>  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  i.  277,  286-288. 
VOL.  IV. 
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the  French  could  expect  really  eflScacious  co-operation 
from  the  United  Irishmen.  In  Ulster,  he  said,  not  less 
than  150,000  men  were  enrolled,  and  a  great  part  of 
them  were  so  organised  that  they  could  become  serious 
soldiers.  Outside  Ulster  the  organisation  had  spread, 
and  was  spreading  rapidly ;  but  arms  were  still  greatly 
wanting.  Bandon,  however,  was  now  another  Belfast ; 
Cork,  fipperary.  Limerick,  Galway,  Roscommon,  Meath 
and  West  Meath,  Kildare,  the  King's  County,  and  the 
city  of  Dublin  were  all  largely  organised.  *  Even  in 
those  places  where  the  United  Irish  system  is  not  en- 
tirely adopted,  the  co-operation  of  the  poor  and  middle 
classes  may  be  counted  on.  Their  hatred  of  the  Eng- 
lish despotism,  and  the  vexations  they  endure  from 
their  lords,  cause  the  most  ignorant  among  them  to 
act  in  the  same  sense  as  the  most  enlightened  repub- 
licans. The  Catholic  priests  are  no  longer  alarmed 
at  the  calumnies  diffused  about  the  irreligion  of  the 
French;  they  have  adopted  the  principles  of  the 
people  on  whom  they  depend;  they  are  in  general 
good  republicans;  they  have  done  good  service  by 
propagating  with  a  discreet  zeal  the  system  of  union, 
and  they  have  persuaded  the  people  to  take  the  oath 
[of  allegiance]  imposed  on  them  by  force,  without  in 
any  respect  renouncing  their  principles  and  their  pro- 
jects.' 

The  memoir  then  proceeds  to  state  that  very  lately 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  closely  connected  with 
three  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Opposition,  sent  over  a  con- 
fidential agent  in  hopes  of  creating  a  movement  for 
making  him  Lord  Lieutenant,  on  the  understanding 
that  he  would  support  the  emancipation  of  the  Catho- 
lics, parliamentary  reform,  the  abolition  of  the  coercive 
legislation  of  the  last  three  years,  and  a  complete  change 
of  men  and  things ;  but  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
refused  to  take  part  in  this  scheme.  McNevin  attributes 
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their  refusal  to  their  belief  that  a  French  invasion  was 
probable,  though  they  had  no  direct  information  on  the 
subject.  Both  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  said,  and  Lord 
Moira,  were  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  change  the 
existing  system  in  Ireland,  and  to  content  the  people  in 
order  to  withdraw  them  from  French  influence.  They 
had,  however,  met  with  no  response.  The  people  were 
resolved  to  aim  at  independence  and  a  republican 
Government,  and,  in  the  event  of  an  invasion,  the  bulk 
of  the  militia  would  undoubtedly  join  the  French.  The 
immediate  measure  which  would  act  most  powerfully  on 
the  situation,  would  be  a  declaration  on  the  part  of 
France,  that  she  would  make  no  peace  with  the  English 
Government  which  did  not  contain  a  provision  for  the 
independence  of  Ireland.* 

This  last  sentence  probably  refers  to  the  negotiations 
for  peace  which  had  just  begun  at  Lille ;  and  in  order 
to  understand  the  situation,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us 
again  to  cast  a  rapid  glance  over  continental  affairs. 
We  have  seen  that  in  August  1796,  Spain  had  been 
forced  into  an  alliance  with  France,  and  two  months 
later  into  a  war  with  England,  and  French  statesmen 
then  imagined  that,  having  command  of  the  Dutch  and 
Spanish  navies  as  well  as  of  their  own,  they  would 
at  last  be  able  to  contend  on  equal  if  not  superior  terms 
with  England  upon  the  sea.  Wolfe  Tone  hoped  that 
the  Spanish  fleet  would  arrive  in  time  to  give  an  over- 
whelming strength  to  the  expedition  to  Bantry  Bay ; 


»  F.F.O.    The  greater  part  of  with  the  object  of  pacifying  Ire- 

this  memoir  will  be  found  in  the  land  by  concessions,  and   had 

CasUereagh    Correspondence^  i.  made  a  proposition  to  that  effect 

295-301,  but  the  passage  relating  to  the  Government.    See  Lord 

to  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  omitted.  Colchester's   Diary  and  Corre- 

It  appears  to  be  perfectly  true  amondencet  i.  94 ;  Plowden,  ii.  589 

that  &e  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  5^0 ;  Buckingham's  Court  and 

beginning  of  1797  had  wished  to  Cabinets  of  Geo,  IIL  ii.  866. 


be  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
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but  it  was  miserably  equipped  and  manned,*  and  it 
lingered  long  in  the  Mediterranean.  Its  appearance 
there,  in  alliance  with  the  French,  obliged  Admiral 
Jervis  to  quit  that  sea,  and  led  to  the  recovery  of  Corsica 
by  the  French,  and  to  the  establishment  of  peace  be- 
tween France  and  Naples.  At  last,  on  February  14, 
1 797,  Jervis  attacked  and  totally  defeated  the  Spaniards 
off  Cape  St.  Vincent.  The  English  were  far  inferior  to 
the  enemy  in  the  number  of  their  ships  and  guns,  but 
the  Spanish  crews  consisted  chiefly  of  hastily  draughted 
landsmen,  who  were  almost  helpless  in  a  naval  battle ; 
the  victory  was  won  with  less  loss  and  less  resistance 
than,  perhaps,  any  other  of  equal  importance  during  the 
war,  and  from  this  time  the  Spanish  navy  ceased  to  be  a 
serious  danger.  Cadiz  was  afterwards  bombarded.  A 
few  prizes  were  captured,  and  the  war  was  carried  on 
with  various  results  against  the  colonies  of  Spain. 
Trinidad,  one  of  the  richest  of  her  West  Indian  isles, 
was  captured  in  February,  but  an  attack  upon  Porto 
Eico  in  April,  and  an  attack  upon  Teneriffe  in  July, 
were  both  repelled.  The  last  expedition  is  memorable 
as  the  one  great  failure  of  Nelson,  and  it  was  on  this 
occasion  that  he  lost  his  right  arm. 

The  career  of  victory  which  Buonaparte  had  pursued 
in  Italy  in  1796  was  still  unbroken.  In  February 
1797,  Mantua,  the  strongest  Austrian  fortress,  sur- 
rendered, and  the  Pope  was  compelled  to  sign  a  peace, 
ceding  not  only  Avignon  and  the  Venaisin,  but  also 
Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  the  Romagna,  placing  Ancona  in 
French  hands  till  the  close  of  the  war,  and  paying  a 
large  sum  to  the  conqueror.  Buonaparte  then  turned 
his  undivided  forces  against  the  Archduke  Charles  ;  he 
drove  him  within  a  few  days'  march  of  Vienna,  and  he 
extorted  in  April  the  preliminaries  of  a  peace  at  Leoben. 

>  See  James's  Naval  History,  ii.  47. 
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The  definitive  Peace  of  Campo  Formio  was  not  signed 
until  October,  and  it  contained  some  important  articles 
which  were  not  in  the  preliminaries,  but  the  prelimi- 
naries of  Leoben  put  an  end  to  the  war  and  established 
the  complete  continental  ascendency  of  France.  Austria 
now  formally  acquiesced  in  the  incorporation  into  the 
French  Eepublic,  of  Belgium  and  Savoy.  She  re- 
nounced all  her  Italian  possessions  beyond  the  Oglio, 
and  acknowledged  the  new  Cis-Alpine  Eepublic,  but 
she  stipulated  that  she  should  be  indemnified  by  the 
plunder  of  the  neutral  Republic  of  Venice.  At  the 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  this  plunder  was  consummated 
by  a  partition  as  complete  and  as  iniquitous  as  that 
of  Poland.  The  Italian  territory  of  Venice  passed  to 
Austria ;  the  Greek  islands  and  the  Albanian  possessions 
that  had  belonged  to  her  passed  to  France,  and  thus, 
after  an  existence  of  more  than  1,400  years,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  glorious  of  European  States  vanished 
from  the  world. 

The  preliminaries  of  Leoben  were  signed  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  wishes  of  the  Archduke  Charles.  They 
left  England  without  any  continental  ally  except 
Portugal,  but  they  at  the  same  time  took  away  one 
of  her  chief  reasons  for  continuing  the  war.  The 
negotiations  of  1796  had  broken  off  principally  on  the 
demand  of  the  English  for  the  restoration  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  to  the  Emperor ;  but  though  the  expulsion 
of  the  French  from  that  territory  was  of  vital  importance 
to  England,  it  had  now  become  plainly  impracticable. 
Pitt,  who  still  ardently  desired  peace,  and  who  was 
especially  alarmed  at  the  financial  aspects  of  the  war, 
resolved  to  make  another  attempt,  and,  contrary  to  the 
wish  both  of  the  King  and  of  Lord  Grenville,  an  over- 
ture was  made  to  De  la  Croix,  the  French  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  It  was  accepted,  though  in  very  un- 
gracious terms,  and  three  French  Ministers  Plenipo- 
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tentiary  were  appointed  to  meet  Lord  Malmesbury  at 
Lille.  They  were  Le  Toiirneur,  who  had  recently  left 
the  Directory,  the  Admiral  Pl^ville  le  Peley,  and  Maret, 
whose  skill  in  negotiation,  and  whose  anxiety  to  avert 
the  war  in  1793,  we  have  already  seen.  The  first  con- 
ference took  place  on  July  6. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  relate  in  minute  detail  the 
negotiations  that  followed.  On  the  English  side  the 
extreme  desire  of  Pitt  to  make  peace  is  beyond  reason- 
able doubt.  Canning,  who  was  now  his  closest  con- 
fidant, wrote  a  melancholy  private  letter  to  Ellis,  who 
was  attached  to  Lord  Malmesbury's  embassy,  in  which 
he  disclosed  the  situation  with  perfect  frankness.  *  Were 
I  writing  to  you,'  he  said,  *on  December  13  last, 
instead  of  the  present  July  13,  could  I  have  thought 
with  patience  of  renunciation  and  restitution  unac- 
companied by  cessions  to  balance  and  compensate  them  ? 
But  we  cannot  and  must  not  disguise  our  situation  from 
ourselves.  If  peace  is  to  be  had,  we  must  have  it.  I 
firmly  believe  that  we  must,  and  it  is  a  belief  that 
strengthens  every  day.  When  Windham  says  we  must 
not,  I  ask  him,  "  Can  we  have  war  ?  "  It  is  out  of  the 
question,  we  have  not  the  means ;  we  have  not  what  is 
of  all  means  the  most  essential,  the  mind.  If  we  are  not 
at  peace,  we  shall  be  at  nothhig.  .  .  .  For  my  part,  I 
adjourn  my  objects  of  honour  and  happiness  for  this 
country,  beyond  the  grave  of  our  military  and  political 
consequence  which  you  are  now  digging  at  Lille.  I 
believe  in  our  resurrection,  and  find  my  only  comfort 
in  it.  .  .  .  We  can  break  off  upon  nothing  but  what 
will  rouse  us  from  sleep  and  stupidity  into  a  new 
life  and  action.  .  .  .  We  are  now  soulless  and  spirit- 
■    s.'i 

How  strangely  imperfect  is  all  political  prescience ! 


'  Malmesbury  Correspcmdmce,  iii.  397,  398. 
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Who  could  have  imagined  from  such  a  picture,  that 
England  was  still  destined  to  struggle  on  through 
no  less  than  eighteen  years  of  desperate  warfare,  to 
a  final  triumph?  Or,  looking  backwards,  who  could 
have  imagined  when  !Ktt  reluctantly  engaged  in  1793, 
with  the  support  of  almost  all  Europe,  in  a  conflict  with 
a  country  which  seemed  utterly  disorganised  by  revo- 
lution, that  the  great  and  haughty  minister  of  England 
would  be  compelled  within  four  years,  and  in  almost 
absolute  isolation;  to  sue  for  a  peace  not  less  really  dis- 
advantageous and  scarcely  less  humiliating  to  England, 
than  that  of  1783  ?  Pitt  was  prepared  to  acknowledge 
Belgium  to  be  a  French  province,  and  Holland  a  French 
vassal;  to  acknowledge  all  the  French  conquests  in 
Germany  and  Italy ;  to  restore  to  France,  without  com- 
pensation, all  the  colonial  possessions  which  England 
had  taken  from  her  during  the  war.  He  stipulated 
only  that  she  should  retain  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
Trinidad ;  that  she  should  retain  Ceylon  and  Cochin,  in 
exchange  for  the  restoration  of  Negapatnam  on  the 
coast  of  Tanjore ;  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  should 
be  indemnified  for  his  private  property;  and  that 
Portugal,  the  last  ally  of  England,  should  be  included 
in  the  peace. 

If  the  French  Directory  had  accepted  peace  on 
these  terms,  they  would  have  closed  the  wars  of  the 
Revolution  by  placing  France  in  a  prouder  position  than 
she  had  ever  reached  during  the  monarchy.  Having 
baffled  and  plundered  all  their  enemies  on  the  Conti- 
nent, they  would  have  compelled  their  old  rival,  who 
was  still  invincible  on  the  sea,  to  acknowledge  herself 
vanquished  in  the  struggle  of  centuries.  From  gene- 
ration to  generation,  it  had  been  a  main  object  of 
English  foreign  policy  to  maintain  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe,  and  above  all  to  preserve  Belgium 
and  Holland — ^the  two  countries  that  were  most  essen- 
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tial  to  English  security — free  from  French  aggrandise- 
ment. It  was  left  to  the  son  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham, 
to  the  minister  whose  genius  had  raised  England,  after 
the  humiliating  peace  of  1783,  to  an  almost  unex- 
ampled height  of  prosperity  and  power,  to  accept  and 
even  to  solicit  a  peace,  leaving  France  supreme  in 
Europe,  the  absolute  mistress  of  Belgium,  the  virtual 
mistress  of  Holland.  But  Pitt,  having  taken  his  reso- 
lution, did  not  flinch,  and  he  assured  Lord  Malmesbury 
that  *  he  would  stifle  every  feeling  of  pride  to  the  ut- 
most, to  produce  the  desired  result.'  ^ 

It  is  not  diflBcult  to  see  the  overwhelming  force  of 
the  reasons  that  impelled  him.  The  enormous  increase  of 
expenditure  and  debt  threatened  England  with  ruin, 
and  would  certainly,  if  not  speedily  checked,  cripple 
her  for  generations.  The  Bank  of  England  had  been 
obliged  to  stop  cash  payments.  The  three  per  cents  in 
May  sank  to  forty-eight,  the  lowest  point  they  had  ever 
touched.  In  Ireland,  the  continuance  of  the  war  would 
almost  certainly  lead  to  prolonged  and  ruinous  anarchy, 
and  probably  to  the  dangers  and  horrors  of  a  great  re- 
bellion. Every  ally  of  England,  except  Portugal,  had 
dropped  away,  and  some  of  them  were  in  arms  against 
her.  It  was  impossible,  by  the  most  lavish  subsidies,  any 
longer  to  resist  France  on  the  Continent,  or  to  drive 
her  within  her  ancient  limits,  and  the  security  of  Eng- 
land herself  from  invasion  depended  on  the  constant 
superiority  of  her  navy  to  the  united  navies  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland.  The  war  was  unpopular ;  the  nation 
was  discouraged,  and  the  mutiny  of  the  Nore  had  dis- 
closed the  new  and  terrible  danger  of  disaffection  in 
the  fleet. 

It  soon,  however,  appeared  that  the  chances  of  ob- 
taining peace  were  very  small.     Of  the  five  members 

'  Malmesbury  Corresjpondencet  iii.  3C9. 
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of  the  Directory,  three  were  evidently  opposed  to  it,  and 
two  at  least  of  the  French  Commissioners  were  fully 
prepared  to  carry  out  their  views.  The  French  at  once 
demanded  the  relinquishment  by  the  King  of  England 
of  his  old  title  of  King  of  France,  the  restoration  of 
the  ships  that  had  been  taken  at  Toulon,  and  an  equi- 
valent for  those  which  had  been  destroyed ;  and  they 
raised  a  question  about  a  mortgage,  which  they  erro- 
neously imagined  to  be  held  by  England  on  the  Nether- 
lands for  money  granted  to  the  Emperor.  But  discus- 
sion had  not  proceeded  far  on  these  points,  before  a 
new  demand  was  made,  which  appeared  absolutely  to 
close  the  door  to  peace.  It  was,  that  England  should 
immediately,  and  as  a  prelimiuary  to  all  negotiation, 
restore  everything  she  had  conquered,  not  only  from 
France,  but  also  from  the  Batavian  Republic  and  from 
Spain. 

Lord  Malmesbury,  unwilling  at  once  to  break  off 
the  conference,  asked  for  ftirther  explanations  and  in- 
structions, and  he  was  confirmed  in  this  course  by  a 
very  strange  and  characteristic  incident.  On  July  14, 
an  English  gentleman,  who  had  been  long  residing  at 
Lille,  called  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Legation,  and 
showed  him  a  note  from  M.  Pein,  who  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  his  own,  and  a  near  relation  of  Maret. 
It  contained  these  somewhat  enigmatical  words:  *It 
would  perhaps  be  necessary,  in  order  to  press  on  the 
negotiation,  that  Lord  Malmesbury  should  have  the 
means  of  coming  to  an  understanding,  and  preparing 
materials  with  the  person  who  is  in  truth  the  only  one 
in  a  position  to  conduct  the  affair.  In  that  case  it 
would  be  possible  to  procure  for  Lord  Malmesbury  an 
intermediary  who  has  the  entire  confidence  of  the  person 
in  question,  and  who,  like  that  person,  has  no  other  end 
than  the  interest  of  all,  and  an  arrangement  equally 
suitable  to  both  parties.'    The  gentleman  then  pro- 
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ceeded  to  explain,  that  Pein  was  in  the  full  confidence 
of  Maret,  and  that  this  overture  was  made  with  the 
authorisation  of  Maret.  In  consequence  of  this  com- 
munication, Ellis  had  a  secret  interview  with  Pein,  who 
fully  confirmed  what  had  been  said,  and  added  that 
Maret's  opinions  on  all  political  subjects  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  other  plenipotentiaries ;  that 
he  had  been  appointed  by  his  intimate  friend  Barthe- 
lemy,  who,  wili  Oamot,  was  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
gratify  the  ardent  desire  of  the  French  nation  for 
peace;  that  the  other  three  Directors  were  of  other 
sentiments,  but  that  if  the  negotiation  was  prolonged 
and  prudently  conducted,  they  must  in  the  end  give 
way. 

A  change  of  ministers  in  France,  which  happened 
within  the  next  few  days,  appeared  slightly  to  improve 
the  prospect.  De  la  Oroix,  who  had  shown  himself 
violent  and  impracticable,  and  personally  hostile  to 
Lord  Malmesbury,  was  replaced,  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  by  Talleyrand ;  and  P16ville  le  Peley  was  made 
Minister  of  Marine,  thus  reducing  the  French  Plenipo- 
tentiaries at  Lille  to  two,  one  of  whom  seemed  sincerely 
anxious  for  peace.  It  was  reported  from  Paris,  that  the 
Government  there  was  extremely  unstable,  that  a  large 
and  increasing  party  in  the  legislative  councils  were 
hostile  to  the  Directory,  and  that  another  revolution 
was  very  probable,  and  Malmesbury  justly  said  that 
the  chances  of  peace  depended  much  more  on  what 
took  place  at  Paris,  than  on  what  took  place  at 
Lille. 

A  secret  understanding  between  Lord  Malmesbury 
and  Maret  was  speedily  formed.  It  was  chiefly  ar- 
ranged between  Ellis  and  Pein,  and  the  latter  brou^t 
an  assurance  that  Maret  utterly  disapproved  of  the  re- 
cent demands  of  the  Directory.  Signs  were  devised  by 
which  Maret  could  communicate  with  Malmesbury  at 
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the  conference,  without  being  suspected  by  his  own 
colleague.  At  the  request  of  Maret,  the  reply  of  the 
English  Cabinet  to  the  French  demand  was  privately 
submitted  to  him,  before  it  was  presented,  and  at  his 
suggestion  one  of  its  arguments  was  strengthened.  A 
confidential  letter,  in  which  Barth6lemy  expressed  to 
Maret  his  deep  sense  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  peace; 
of  the  absurdity  of  the  recent  demands ;  of  the  folly 
and  instability  that  surrounded  him,  and  of  the  supreme 
importance  of  gaining  time,  was  duly  read  to  the  Eng- 
lish Minister.  The  delay  now  came  from  the  French 
side,  and  it  was  explained  that  it  was  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  French  were  putting  pressure  on  their  allies, 
in  order  to  compel  them  to  acquiesce  in  cessions  to  the 
English.  This  explanation  was  given,  not  by  Maret,  but 
by  Le  Tourneur,  who,  though  he  was  not  in  the  secret 
of  his  colleague,  appears  at  this  time,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  negotiation,  to  have  been  sincerely 
desirous  of  peace.  It  was  added,  that  on  the  side  of 
Spain  the  French  found  little  diflSculty,  but  that  the 
Batavian  Republic  was  obstinately  opposed  to  cessions. 
In  England,  only  Pitt,  Grenville,  and  Canning  were 
aware  of  the  strange  by-play  that  was  going  on,  and 
two  distinct  series  of  despatches  were  written  by  Lord 
Malmesbury,  one  of  which  was  intended  to  be  laid 
before  the  Cabinet,  while  the  other  was  intended  only 
for  the  three  ministers. 

The  English  negotiators  doubted  the  sincerity  of 
the  overtures  that  were  made  to  them,  and  the  reality 
of  the  causes  of  delay  that  were  assigned,  but  it  was 
plain  that  the  official  propositions  of  the  Directory  must 
destroy  all  hopes  of  peace.  It  was  probable,  or  at  least 
possible,  that  Maret  and  Talleyrand,  and  the  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Directory,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  were 
sincere  in  wishing  for  peace,  and  if  the  pressure  of 
French  public  opinion  or  of  the  legislative  councils,  or 
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the  influence  of  Talleyrand,  or  any  of  the  numerous 
political  intrigues  that  were  agitating  Paris,  displaced 
the  majority  in  the  Directory,  and  gave  a  casting  vote 
to  the  peace  party,  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  might 
change.  Pitt  desired  above  all  things  peace,  if  it  could 
be  accompanied  by  the  retention  of  such  a  portion  of 
the  many  conqueste  of  England  as  would  in  some  de^ 
gree  save  the  dignity  of  a  nation  which  had  been  every- 
where triumphant  upon  the  sea,  and  in  some  degi*ee 
compensate  by  its  commercial  advantages  for  the  ruinous 
sacrifices  that  had  been  made.  If,  however,  such  a 
peace  could  not  be  obtained,  he  desired  that  the  French 
should  make  requisitions  so  manifestly  unreasonable 
that  the  necessity  for  carrying  on  the  war  should  be 
apparent  to  every  Englishman.^  On  the  whole,  the 
situation  seemed  hopeful,  though  not  sufiiciently  so 
to  inspire  confidence.  '  Shall  we  be  sent  back  or  not, 
this  time  ? '  wrote  Ellis.  *  Seriously,  the  Directory  is 
so  strange  a  body,  and  this  so  strange  a  nation,  that  I 
have  my  doubts,  and  yet  this  letter  surely  contains  some 
reasonable  grounds  for  hope.'  *  I  am  not  without  my 
apprehensions,'  wrote  Malmesbury,  *  that  you  infer  too 
much  from  what  we  transmit  to  you ;  that  you  get  too 
sanguine,  or  at  least  sanguine  too  soon.  .  .  .  Pray  check 
this  too  eager  hope.  It  is  not  to  be  justified.  We  may 
and  probably  shall  have  peace,  but  not  soon,  not  on 
our  own  terms  (I  mean  original  terms),  and  it  will  be  a 
work  of  labour  and  altercation  to  obtain  some  not  very 
different  from  them.'  ^ 

There  are  few  more  curious  pages  in  diplomatic  his- 
tory than  the  account  in  Lord  Malmesbury's  papers  of 
these  proceedings.  Ellis  and  Pein  continued  to  have 
frequent  conferences,  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  two 
nations  seem  to  have  been  discussed  with  complete  ap- 
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parent  frankness,  and  Malmesbuiy  and  his  French  col- 
leagues were  soon  on  the  most  cordial  terms,  and  had 
more  than  one  strangely  undiplomatic  conversation 
in  their  boxes  in  the  theatre.  But  suddenly,  like  a 
thunderclap,  the  news  broke  upon  the  English  Pleni- 
potentiary, that  on  August  10  the  Portuguese  Minister 
at  Paris  had  signed  a  separate  peace  for  Portugal,  and 
that  one  of  its  articles,  in  direct  defiance  of  the  English 
treaty  of  1703,  forbade  the  English  fleet  to  receive 
supplies  in  Portugal,  and  excluded  during  the  war  all 
but  a  limited  number  of  English  vessels  from  the  Portu- 
guese ports.  The  Court  of  Lisbon,  it  is  true,  ultimately 
refused  to  ratify  this  treaty,  but  from  the  time  it  was 
signed,  the  hopes  of  peace  began  to  dwindle.  Combined 
with  the  negotiations  which  were  rapidly  pressing  on 
for  a  definitive  peace  with  the  Emperor,  and  with  the 
preparations  that  were  known  to  be  making  at  the 
Texel,  the  Portuguese  treaty  fiiUy  confirmed  Lord 
Grenville  in  his  distrust  of  French  diplomacy.  *  The 
clandestine  and  precipitate  manner,'  he  wrote,  *  in  which 
the  business  has  been  conducted,  affords  indisputable 
proofs  of  the  total  absence  of  a  sincere  and  candid  dis- 
position for  peace  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's  enemies;' 
and  he  drew  up  an  ofiicial  note  about  the  proceedings  of 
the  Directory,  in  a  strain  which  was  so  haughty,  and  so 
manifestly  calculated  to  break  off  the  negotiation,  that 
Malmesbury  took  the  very  grave  step  of  disobeying  his 
instructions,  and  not  presenting  it.^  Malmesbury  was 
supported  by  Pitt,  who  still  wished  to  negotiate,  and 
still  hoped  for  peace,  and  who,  though  startled  and  irri- 
tated by  the  Portuguese  treaty,  refused  to  look  upon  it 
as  an  insuperable  obstacle.  *  I  think  it,'  he  wrote,  *  a 
natural,  though  an  unworthy  game,  in  those  we  are 
treating  with  ;  but  I  do  not  much  expect  that,  if  other 
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points  could  be  settled,  this  would  stand  in  the  way  of 
peace.'  * 

At  the  beginning  of  the  negotiation,  Malmesbury 
had  received  a  message  which  purported  to  come  fix)m 
Barras,  one  of  the  majority  in  the  Directory,  offering 
peace  in  return  for  a  bribe  of  500,000Z. ;  but  Malmes- 
bury, believing  the  offer  to  be  either  unauthorised  by 
Barras,  or  a  trap  laid  by  the  Directory,  took  no  notice 
of  it.  In  the  middle  of  A-ugust,  a  new  message  was 
brought  to  him  by  an  American,  who  stated  that  the 
Portuguese  peace  had  been  purchased  by  a  gift  of  ten 
or  twelve  millions  of  livres  to  the  Directors,  and  that 
fifteen  millions  of  livres,  distributed  between  Rewbell 
and  Barras,  would  secure  a  similar  peace  for  England. 
He  appears  to  have  had  no  credentials,  and  nothing  re- 
sulted from  the  overture.  Extreme  corruption,  how- 
ever, in  French  Government  circles  was  one  of  the 
elements  to  be  calculated  on,  and  the  English  Ministers 
had  some  evidence  that  Barth6lemy,  and  convincing 
evidence  that  Talleyrand,  was  at  this  time  stockjobbing 
largely  in  the  English  funds.^ 

The  hopes  of  peace  were  soon  shattered  by  the  cowp 
(TStat  of  the  18th  fructidor,^  when  the  Triumvirate,  who 
formed  the  majority  of  the  Directory,  brought  a  great 
body  of  troops  into  Paris,  surrounded  and  dispersed  the 
two  legislative  councils,  and,  on  the  pretext  of  a  royalist 
plot,  arrested  a  multitude  of  members  who  were  opposed 
to  them,  and  ordered  the  immediate  imprisonment  of 
their  two  colleagues.  Camot  succeeded  in  escaping, 
and,  at  last,  made  his  way  to  Geneva,  but  Barth61emy 
was  arrested,  and,  next  day,  the  triumvirs  issued  a  law 


>  Malmesbury  Correspondence,  Ganning,  who  was  at  this  time 

iii.  491.    That  Pitt  approved  of  Pitt's  moathpiece.  (Ibid.  p.  620.) 
Mahnesbnry's  disobedience,  I  in-  '  Ibid.  pp.  439,  453,  620. 

far  from  ihe  full  approval    of  '  Sept.  4. 

that  disobedience  expressed  by 
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of  proscription,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  partisan 
remnant  of  the  legislative  councils,  and  which  con- 
demned Barth6lemy  and  Camot,  forty-two  members  of 
one  legislative  council,  and  eleven  members  of  the 
other,  to  a  perpetual  banishment  to  Cayenne,  or  to  the 
pestilential  swamps  of  Guiana.  The  proprietors  and 
editors  of  forty-two  journals,  and  about  180  priests, 
were,  soon  after,  condemned  to  the  same  fete.  A  few, 
like  Camot,  succeeded  in  concealing  themselves,  but  in 
general  the  savage  sentence  was  savagely  executed,  and 
a  majority  of  the  prisoners  perished  by  hardship  or  pesti- 
lence. Barth^lemy  escaped  from  Guiana,  in  an  Ame- 
rican vessel,  and  took  reftige  in  England. 

It  was  the  strong  opinion  of  Malmesbury  and  Can- 
ning, on  the  one  side,  and  of  Maret  and  Talleyrand,  on 
the  other,  that  if  this  revolution  had  not  taken  place, 
the  majority  in  the  Directory  would  have  been  com- 
pelled by  the  legislative  councils,  and  by  the  pressure 
of  French  public  opinion,  to  consent  to  a  peace  on  the 
lines  which  England  had  proposed.  The  18th  fructidor, 
however,  at  once  destroyed  the  influence  of  the  Moderate 
party.  The  French  legation  at  Lille  was  recalled,  and 
replaced  by  two  violent  Jacobins,  with  peremptory  in- 
structions. They  arrived  at  Lille  on  September  13, 
and  almost  immediately  after,  they  demanded  whether 
Malmesbury  had  power  to  consent  to  '  a  general  resti- 
tution of  every  possession  remaining  in  his  Majesty's 
hands,  not  only  belonging  to  them,  but  to  their  allies,'  as 
a  preliminary  to  any  further  negotiation ;  and  they  added, 
that  when  this  had  been  accomplished,  there  were^still 
many  articles  to  be  proposed.  The  reply  being  naturally 
in  the  negative.  Lord  Malmesbury  was,  on  September 
16,  ordered,  within  twenty-four  hours,  to  quit  France.^ 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  long  it  was  before  the 


'  Malmesbury  Correspondence,  iii.  661-669,  676. 
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last  faint  gleam  of  hope  disappeared,  and  all  prospect 
of  negotiation  was  abandoned.  Immediately  on  hearing 
of  the  new  revolution,  Pitt  wrote  to  Malmesbury,  ex- 
pressing his  unaltered  determination  to  continue  the 
negotiation,  and  his  belief  that  it  was  still  possible  to 
attain  a  peace ;  ^  and  even  after  Lord  Malmesbury  had 
been  ignominiously  sent  back  to  London,  he  exchanged, 
by  the  wish  of  the  Government,  two  or  three  notes  with 
the  French  Plenipotentiaries,  who  were  still  at  Lille,  in 
hopes  of  finding  some  possible  basis  for  resuming  the 
negotiations.  Rewbell  and  Barras,  or,  perhaps,  Barras 
alone,  had  made  another  overture,  promising  peace,  in 
return  for  a  large  bribe.  In  a  letter  to  the  King,  dated 
September  22,  Pitt  stated  that  '  he  had  received  com- 
munications from  a  person  (who  produces  as  strong 
proofs  as  can,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  given,  of  the 
authenticity  of  his  mission),  stating  that,  notwithstand- 
ing what  had  passed  at  Lille,  the  Directory  will  still 
agree  to  an  immediate  peace,  giving  to  this  country 
both  the  Oape  and  Ceylon,  on  condition  of  their  receiv- 
ing a  large  sum  of  money  for  their  own  use.  The  sum 
named  is  l,200,000i.  for  Ceylon,  or  2,000,000Z.  for 
both,'  and  Pitt  strongly  recommended  that  the  proposal 
should  be  encouraged,  and  was  even  sanguine  about 
its  success.^  Whether  it  was  ever  seriously  intended, 
whether  Barras  found  himself  unable  to  carry  his  col- 
leagues with  him,  or  whether,  as  Lord  Malmesbury  be- 
lieved, the  whole  proposal  was  merely  a  stockjobbing 
device,  must  always  be  doubtful.  A  French  note  of 
September  25,  distinctly  stated,  that  a  resumption  of 
the  negotiations  would  only  be  permitted,  if  the  English 


^  Malmesbury  Correspondencet  the  other  from  one  or  more  of 

p.  554.  the  Directors.    Compare  Stan- 

*  There  appear  to  have  been  hope's    Life    of  Pitt,  iii.,   ap- 

two  ^  distinct   negotiations,  one  pendix,    vii.-ix. ;     Malmesbury 

coming   from    Talleyrand,  and  Corres'pondeneet  iii.  580-584. 
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absolutely  submitted  to  the  French  demand  for  the  resti- 
tution of  all  the  English  conquests,*  and  from  this  time, 
all  hope  of  peace  disappeared. 

It  was  an  assertion  of  Lord  Clare,  that  the  '  Irish 
Directory  had  three  accredited  ministers,  resident  at 
Lille,  during  the  late  negotiations  for  peace,  to  counter- 
act the  Kmg's  minister.  Lord  Malmesbury.' ^  This 
statement  is  unsupported  by  any  evidence,  and  it  is 
contradicted  by  Wolfe  Tone,  but  Tone  adds  that  Lewins 
was  actively  employed  in  Luxemburg  and  elsewhere, 
with  that  object,*  and  Lewins,  himself,  has  mentioned 
that,  about  this  time,  he  received,  at  Paris,  formal 
assurances  from  the  French  Government,  that  they 
would  make  no  peace,  without  stipulating  for  Irish 
independence.*  The  conferences  at  Lille  sufficiently 
show  the  worthlessness  of  such  assurances.  Ireland, 
as  far  as  is  known,  was  never,  from  first  to  last,  even 
mentioned  in  them,  and  the  lesson  derived  from  this 
silence  is  made  much  stronger,  by  a  document  which 
has  not  yet  passed  into  history.  It  will  be  remembered, 
that  the  French  demand  for  the  restitution  of  all  Eng- 
lish conquests,  made  during  the  war,  was  put  forward 
as  a  mere  preliminary  to  negotiation,  and  Maret  can- 


^  Mahnesbtiry  Correspondence^  at  the  Castle  that  he  is  now  at 

iii.  587,  588.    There  was  a  later  Lisle  with  Tone  and  others,  and 

note  of  Got.  1,  intended  to  throw  that  they  have  been  protracting 

the  blame  of  the  rapture  on  the  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 

English,  but  it   in   no    degree  France.'    (J.  W.,  Aug.  11, 1797.) 

modified  the  French  terms.   (Pp.  Higgins  also  stated  that  MoNevin, 

588,  589.)  Tone,  and  Tandy  were  at  Lille 

*  Debate  in  the  House  of  Peera^  daring  the  negotiation.    (F.  H., 

Feb,  19,  1798,  p.  120.    •  Not  a  Oct.  24, 1797.) 
word  immediately  from  Napper  •  Memoirs^  ii.  469. 

Tandy  as  yet,  but  a  person  whom  ^Memoir       of       Thompson 

J.  Tandy  will  not    name,  but  (Lewins)    to   the    French    Go- 

whom  he  describes  as  in  the  con-  yemment,   26  primaire,  an  8. 

fidence  of  Government,  has  as-  (F  J'.O.) 
Bured  him,  there  is  an  account 
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didly  told  Malmesbury,  that  the  original  instructions, 
which  were  drawn  up  for  the  legation,  by  De  la  Oroix, 
were  so  extravagant,  that  they  did  not  venture  to 
bring  them  forward.*  They  may  be  found  in  the 
French  Foreign  OflSce,^  and  they  amply  justify  the 
description.  In  addition  to  the  demands  which  have 
been  mentioned,  the  French  plenipotentiaries  were  to 
insist  on  the  surrender  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey;  on 
the  restoration  of  Canada,  and  the  Newfoundland 
fishery ;  on  the  cession  of  Gibraltar  to  Spain,  and  they 
were  even  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  restoration  of 
those  great  Indian  dominions  which  had  been  wrested 
from  France  in  1754.  But  this  document,  which 
enumerated,  in  the  most  extravagant  form,  all  that 
France  hoped  to  extort  from  a  humiliated  England, 
keeps  an  absolute  silence  about  Ireland  and  Irish  in- 
dependence. What  clearer  proof  could  there  be  that 
Ireland  was,  in  truth,  but  a  pawn  in  the  game ;  that  in 
endeavouring  to  convulse  her  with  civil  war,  the  French 
Government  looked  to  no  other  object,  than  the  tempo- 
rary embarrassment  of  the  enemy;  that  even  if  a  French 
invasion  had  proved  successful,  Ireland  would  probably, 
as  Grattan  warned  his  countrymen,  have  been  aban- 
doned at  the  peace,  in  compensation  for  some  real 
object  of  French  ambition  ? 

It  would  not  have  been  altogether  the  first  expe- 
rience of  the  kind.  In  1728,  Marshal  Broglie  had 
obtained  permission  to  recruit  for  the  French  service 
in  Ireland,  and  great  numbers  of  Irishmen  had  passed 
under  the  French  flag.  A  melancholy  and  striking 
memoir,  which  was  presented  to  D'Argenson  in  1757, 
complains  that,  *  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the 
Irish  were  abandoned  to  their  evil  fortune.     No  stipu- 


'  Malmesbury  Correspondence^  iii.  621,  640,  667. 
*  Tome  8uppUm,entaire,  xv. 
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lation  was  made  for  the  revocation  of  an  Act  passed  by 
the  Irish  Parliament  during  the  war,  which  incapaci- 
tated all  Irishmen  who  were  then  in  the  French  service, 
or  who  subsequently  entered  it,  from  succeeding  to 
property.  The  French  Government  did  not  even  stipu- 
late for  an  amnesty  for  those  who  had  already  incurred 
the  penalty  pronounc^  by  the  Act,  and  yet,'  continues 
the  memoir,  *  he  who  will  read  the  second  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  will  find  that  Holland  formally 
stipulated  an  amnesty  for  all  the  oflBcers,  soldiers,  and 
subjects  of  France,  who  had  served  the  Republic  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  war,  with  permission  for  them 
to  re-enter  into  the  enjoyment  of  their  goods,  privileges, 
rights,  &c. — and  it  is  well  known  that  there  were  many 
of  those  subjects — even  entire  corps.  What  Holland 
then  exacted  from  a  king  of  France,  a  king  of  France 
might  assuredly  have  exacted  from  a  king  of  England.' 
He  did  not  do  so,  and  to  this  conspicuous  abandonment 
and  neglect  the  memorialists  ascribed  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament of  1757,  which  condemned  to  death  all  English, 
Irish,  and  Scotch  subjects,  who  were  found  in  the 
French  service  after  September  29,  1757,  or  who 
should  hereafter  enter  it.^ 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  conferences  of  Lille, 
that  the  greatest  Irishman  of  the  eighteenth  century — 
one  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  who  have  ever 
appeared  in  English  politics — vanished  from  the  scene. 
The  last  days  of  Edmund  Burke,  though  soothed  by 
that  deep,  passionate,  and  devoted  friendship,  which  he 
had  pre-eminently  the  gift  of  inspiring,  were  very  sad. 
The  death  of  his  only  son  had  broken  his  heart;  and  in 
the  triumph  of  the  Revolution,  he  saw  the  eclipse  of  all 
that  he  valued  the  most  in  public  life.  *  If  I  shall  live 
much  longer,'  he  wrote  shortly  before  his  death,  *I 

*  French  Foreign  Office. 
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shall  see  an  end  of  all  that  is  worth  living  for  in  this 
world.'  Among  the  subjects  that  occupied  his  thoughts 
during  the  last  months  of  his  life,  Irish  affairs  took 
a  prominent  place,  and  he  watched  them  with  the 
gloomiest  forebodings.  *  The  Government,'  he  wrote, 
*  is  losing  the  hearts  of  the  people,  if  it  has  not  quite 
lost  them.  .  .  .  The  Opposition  ii\  that  country,  as  well 
as  in  this,  is  running  the  whole  course  of  Jacobinism,  and 
losing  credit  amongst  the  sober  people,  as  the  other 
loses  credit  with  the  people  at  large.' ^  The  United 
Ireland  movement  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
calamities  that  could  have  befallen  the  country,  and  he 
predicted  utter  ruin  if  it  succeeded.  *  Great  Britain,' 
he  wrote,  *  would  be  ruined  by  the  separation  of  Ire- 
land ;  but  as  there  are  degrees  even  in  ruin,  it  would 
fall  the  most  heavily  on  Ireland.  By  such  a  separa- 
tion, Ireland  would  be  the  most  completely  undone 
country  in  the  world;  the  most  wretched,  the  most 
distracted,  and  in  the  end,  the  most  desolate  part  of 
the  habitable  globe.  Little  do  many  people  in  Ireland 
consider  how  much  of  its  prosperity  has  been  owing  to, 
and  still  depends  upon,  its  intimate  connection  with 
this  kingdom.'  ^  Burke  died  on  July  9,  and  at  his  own 
urgent  request  he  was  buried,  without  pageantry  or 
ostentation,  in  the  quiet  churchyard  of  Beaconsfield, 
and  in  the  same  grave  as  his  son  and  brother.  *  There 
is  but  one  event,'  wrote  Canning  to  Malmesbury,  *  but 
that  is  an  event  for  the  world.  Burke  is  dead.  .  .  . 
He  had  among  all  his  great  qualities,  that  for  which 
the  world  did  not  give  him  sufficient  credit,  of  creating 
in  those  about  him,  very  strong  attachments  and  affec- 
tion, as  well  as  the  unbounded  admiration,  which  I 
every  day  am  more  and  more  convinced  was  his  due. 


»  Burke's  Correspondence,  iv.         *  Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  iu 
438.  393. 
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...  He  is  the  man  that  will  mark  this  age,  marked  as 
it  is  itself  by  events,  to  all  time.'  ^ 

The  intrigues  of  the  French  Revolutionists  with  the 
United  Irishmen,  which  had  been  in  some  degree  sus- 
pended by  the  probability  of  peace,  received  a  new 
stimulus  from  the  rupture  of  the  negotiations,  but  only 
a  small  part  of  them  escaped  the  notice  of  the  English 
Ministers.  Their  channels  of  information  were  nume- 
rous and  very  good.  In  the  middle  of  May,  they 
received  from  McNally  an  account  of  the  mission  of 
Lewins,^  and  they  learnt  from  the  same  informant  in 
July,  that  McNevin  had  disappeared,  and  was  believed 
by  James  Tandy  to  have  gone  to  Prance.  Later  letters 
informed  them,  that  a  man  named  Chambers  had 
brought  from  Prance  assurances,  that  the  Prench 
Government  would  make  no  peace  which  did  not  in- 
clude the  independence  of  Ireland;  that  an  invasion 
was  promised  when  the  first  fair  winds  blew  after  the 
equinoctial  gales ;  that  Tone  and  Napper  Tandy  were 
to  take  part  in  it,  and  that  the  Prench  Government  had 
agreed  to  give  Ireland  complete  independence.     '  All 


*  Malmesbury  Correspondence,  it  was  corroborated  in  July  by  a 

iii.  398,  399.  letter  from  Wickham,  who  stated 

2  J.  W.,  May  16,  1797.     On  that  an  expedition  to  Ireland  had 

June  20  the  Prince  de  Bouillon,  been  finally  determined  on ;  that 

who  appears  to  have  frequent-  the  command  had  been  offered 

ly  given  valuable  information,  to   Buonaparte,    who    (on    the 

wrote  to  Dundas,  on  the  autho-  advice  of  Barras)  declined  it ; 

rity  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  that  it  was  then   assigned   to 

Council  or  Committee  at  Paris,  Hoche,  and  that  the  chiefs  of 

that  a  'project  against  Ireland  the  conspiracy  in  Ireland  had 

digested  by  Buonaparte,  and  in-  received  directions    to    remain 

tended  to  be  committed  to  his  quiet    till    the    beginning     of 

direction  and  execution  in  the  August.       (Wickham's    Carre- 

event  of  a  separate  peace  being  spondence^   ii.  41,  42.)      Other 

signed  with  the  Emperor,  had  letters  of  the  Prince  de  Bouillon, 

been   under  consideration   and  about  the  intended  invasion  of 

accepted.'    This   letter  was  at  Ireland,  had  been  written  Oct.  4, 

once  forwarded  to  Camden,  and  1796,  Feb.  14, 1797. 
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mouths,'  said  McNally,  *  were  spreading  tliis  news 
through  every  village  in  the  kingdom,'  and  preparations 
were  busily  making  to  receive  the  invaders.^  Higgins 
furnished  an  independent  corroboration  of  these  state- 
ments, and  he  mentions  a  meeting  in  Dame  Street,  in 
which,  in  the  presence  of  Emmet,  Arthur  O'Connor, 
and  other  leaders,  letters  were  read  from  McNevin,  and 
from  Browne  of  Antrim,  giving  the  most  absolute  and 
unequivocal  assurance  of  the  French  Directory  having 
agreed  to  an  invasion  of  Ireland,  *  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  natives  to  rise  in  arms,  and  throw  oflF  the 
English  yoke.'  ^ 

The  Government  were  perfectly  aware  that  Ham- 
burg was  the  great  centre  of  Irish  diplomacy;  they 
discovered  the  part  which  Lady  Edward  Fitzgerald 
took  in  the  correspondence,  and  the  lady  to  whom  her 
letters  were  addressed ;  and  they  even  derived  some  of 
their  best  information  about  the  conspiracy  in  Dublin, 
from  Hamburg  letters.  Lord  Grenville  had  a  corre- 
spondent in  that  town,  from  whom  he  obtained  much 
information  in  the  August  of  1797,  and  a  still  more 
important  channel  of  information  was  soon  afterwards 
opened  by  Lord  Downshire.  The  new  informer  was 
Samuel  Turner,  who  was  the  son  of  a  person  of  some 
property  near  Newry,  and  who  had  taken  a  conspicuous 
part  in  a  committee  of  Ulster  United  Irishmen,  formed 
in  the  spring  of  1797  for  the  purpose  of  baffling 
Government  prosecutions.  He  fled  from  Ireland,  went 
to  Hamburg  in  June,  lived  there  under  the  name  of 
Fumes,  and  seems  to  have  obtained  the  confidence  of 
Reinhard,  who  gave  him  a  passport,  with  which  he 
went  to  Paris  at  the  end  of  July.  It  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  winter  of  1797,  that  he  first  undertook, 


»  J.  W.,  July  28,  Sept.  11,  25,  Dec.  8, 1797. 
«  F.  H.,  Oct.  17,  20, 1797. 
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through  the  medium  of  Lord  Downshire,  to  give  infor- 
mation to  the  English  Government,  and  he  gave  them 
full  and  valuable  details,  not  only  about  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  conspirators  on  the  Continent,  but  also 
about  the  names,  characters,  and  objects  of  the  leading 
United  Irishmen  in  Ireland.  From  no  other  source, 
indeed,  does  the  Government  appear,  at  this  time,  to 
have  received  accounts  which  were  at  once  so  ample 
and  so  accurate,  for  Turner  was  quite  free  from  the 
anxiety  to  screen  individuals,  which  was  manifest  in  the 
letters  of  McNally.* 

Affcer  the  illustrations  that  have  been  given,  of  the 
characters  of  the  men  who  held  the  first  positions  in 
Paris,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that  there  also  the 
English  Government  were  able  tp  obtain  abundant  in- 
formation. The  names  of  the  informers  were  carefully 
concealed  by  the  few  persons  who  were  in  the  secret, 
even  in  their  confidential  correspondence,  but  they  will 
probably,  some  day,  be  found  among  their  unpublished 
papers,  and  the  mystery  might  perhaps  be  even  now 
unravelled  from  accessible  documents,  if  something  of 
the  patience  and  ingenuity  that  have  been  applied  to 
the  authorship  of  Junius,  were  devoted  to  the  task. 
Most  of  this  information  was  probably  ultimately  due 
to  William  Wickham,  who  had  been  sent  to  Switzer- 
land on  a  special  mission  in  October  1794,  and  had 
been  appointed,  about  nine  months  later,  minister  in 
that  country.  It  was  his  special  task  to  assist  with 
money  and  with  advice  the  French  emigrants  and  the 


»  Turner's    letters    to    Lord  See  especially  Dec.  9,  19,  1797, 

Downshire  and  to  the  ministers  and  also  a  letter  from  *  Bichard- 

were  signed  *  Richardson,'  but  son  *  to  Lord  Downshire,  dated 

his  true  name  was  sent  by  Cam-  Nov.  19,  1797,  sent  by  Camden 

den  to  Portland,  Dec.  9,  1797.  to  Portland,  Jan.  6,  1798.     See, 

His  full  and  interesting  revela-  too,  the  Casrlereagh  Corresjpon- 

tions  are  at  tKe  Becord  Office.  dence,  i.  277-288. 
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conspirators  and  insurgents  against  the  Revolutionary 
Government  in  the  interior  of  France,  and  he  succeeded 
in  opening  communications  with  great  numbers  of 
Frenchmen,  in  confidential  and  important  positions.* 
Among  them  was  Pichegru,^  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
French  generals,  who,  as  early  as  1795,  appears  to  have 
meditated  a  Royalist  restoration,  and  to  have  looked 
forward  to  playing  the  part  which  Monk  played  in  Eng- 
land ;  which  Benedict  Arnold  wished  to  play  in  America, 
and  Dumouriez  in  Prance.  Pichegru's  negotiations 
with  the  Royalists  were  in  part  discovered,  and  he  was 
removed  from  his  military  command,  but  he  was 
speedily  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Five 
Hundred,  which  was  strongly  opposed  to  Jacobin  vio- 
lence, and  he  was  president  of  that  body  when  the  Re- 
volution of  the  18th  fructidor  rained  his  prospects,  and 
condemned  him  to  transportation  to  Guiana.  Barth6- 
lemy  had  been  French  Minister  in  Switzerland,  when 
Wickham  was  in  that  country.  Wickham  describes 
him  as  very  hostile,^  but  the  English  Minister  succeeded 
in  opening  some  channel  of  information  which  enabled 
him  to  see  the  most  confidential  correspondence  and 
instructions  of  his  rival.*  Whether  this  source  of  in- 
formation was  still  available  when  Barth^lemy  became 
one  of  the  Directors,  I  am  not  able  to  say ;  but  there 
is  at  least  good  reason  for  believing,  that  men  in  very 

'  See  that  curious  and  very  in-  ham*s  Correspondence,  1.  416  ; 

Btructive  book,  the  Correspon-  ii.28.  LBXneieUe,  Pricis  Histori- 

dence  of  William  Wickham ;  and  qtie  de  la  Revolution.  Directovre, 

also    Malmesbwry    Correspond-  ii.  49-67, 109. 
enccy  iii.  454,  531.  A  quantity  of         *  Wickham*8  Correspondence, 

letters,  addressed  in  cipher  and  i.  184, 274 ,275, 282, 283, 326,  327, 

under  false  names,  fell  into  the  356,  357,  369, 374-378, 472, 492- 

hands  of  Moreau,  who,  however,  495  ;  ii.  40. 
for  a  long  time  thought  fit  to  con-  '  Ibid,  i-  65-67. 

ceal  the  fact,  probably  because  ^  Ibid.  i.  31, 155, 339, 356, 462, 

he  had  himself  been  mixed  up  463. 
with  Royalist  conspiracies.  Wick- 
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confidential  positions,  both  in  the  French  Foreign  OflSice 
and  about  tiie  Directors,  were  in  English  pay.  The 
arrSte  of  the  French  Directory,  ordering  the  expulsion 
of  Malmesbury  from  French  soil,  was  communicated  at 
once  by  a  secret  channel  to  London,  and  was  known 
to  Pitt  even  before  it  was  known  to  Malmesbury,^  and 
two  important  letters  from  Eeinhard  to  De  la  Croix, 
relating  to  the  mission  of  Lewins,  and  also  a  French 
translation  of  McNevin's  memorial  to  the  Directory, 
speedily  found  their  way  into  the  English  archives.* 

The  hopes  of  the  conspirators  were  now  principally 
directed  to  the  spread  of  disaffection  in  the  English 
navy,  and  to  the  Dutch  expedition  for  the  invasion  of 
Ireland  which  was  preparing  at  the  Texel.  The  first 
evil  had  attained  its  climax  before  the  conferences  of 
Lille,  and  had  probably  been  one  of  the  reasons  which 
made  the  English  Ministers  so  anxious  to  negotiate. 
Some  serious  signs  of  mutiny,  which  had  appeared  in 
the  fleet  before  Cadiz,  had  been  repressed  with  great 
courage  and  energy,  and  five  of  the  mutineers  had  been 
hanged;^  but  in  the  April  of  1797,  a  mutiny  broke 
out  in  the  Channel  fleet  at  Spithead,  which  in  its  mag- 
nitude and  success  had  no  precedent  in  English  history. 
The  grievances  alleged  by  the  seamen  were  serious,  and 


>  Malmesbury  Corresjxmdence,  dence,    i.    272-310.     Compare 

iii  680,  681.    It  is  said  to  have  Malmesbury  Correspondence,  iii. 

been  oommanioated  to  Pitt  by  a  620,  680.    In  a  letter  written  as 

banker   named   Boyd.    In   the  early  as  Ang.  30, 1797,  Camden 

Irish  State  Paper  Office  there  is  comments  upon  McNevin's  plan 

a  letter  (Sept.  9,  1796),  signed  for  a  descent  on  Ireland,  which, 

N.  Madgett,  containing  some  (not  he  says, '  is  conceived  very  ably, 

very  important)  information  from  and  shows  a  thorough  knowledge 

Paris.    The  writer  seems  to  have  of  the  dispositions  of  the  country. ' 

been  a  relation  of  the  Madgett  (Camden  to  Portland,  Aug.  30, 

often  mentioned  by  Tone,  who  1797.) 

was  very  confidentially  employed  •  James's  Naval  History ^  ii. 

in  the  French  Foreign  Office.  60,  61. 


See  CasUereagh  Carrespon- 
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for  the  most  part  only  too  well  founded.  Their  pay- 
had  been  unchanged  since  the  reign  of  Charles  11., 
though  the  price  of  provisions  had  greatly,  and,  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  enormously  risen,  and  though 
the  allowances  both  of  the  army  and  the  militia  had 
been  recently  increased.  The  Greenwich  pensions  for 
sailors  wwe  still  but  7J.  a  year,  while  the  Chelsea  pen- 
sions for  soldiers  were  13Z.  Unfair  and  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  prize  money ;  defects,  both  in  quality  and 
quantity,  in  the  allowance  of  food ;  the  excessive  severity 
of  some  of  the  rules  of  the  service,  and  the  harsh  and 
tyrannical  conduct  of  many  officers,  were  also  alleged. 
Reports  of  spreading  discontent  came  to  the  Admiralty, 
and  orders  were  given  to  send  the  fleet  to  sea,  but  an 
immediate  revolt  was  the  result.  It  was  so  perfectly 
concerted,  that  the  whole  Channel  fleet,  on  which  the 
security  of  the  English  coast  mainly  depended,  passed 
without  a  blow  into  the  hands  of  the  mutineers,  and  it 
remained  in  them  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty-third 
of  April.  The  Admiralty  were  obliged  to  negotiate, 
and  tiie  offer  of  a  general  pardon,  and  the  concession  of 
all  the  chief  demands,  induced  the  sailors  to  return  to 
their  allegiance.  Doubts,  however,  soon  spread,  and 
false  reports  were  circulated,  and  on  May  7,  when  a 
rimiour  had  arrived,  that  a  French  fleet  had  left  Brest 
harbour,  and  when  orders  were  given  to  the  British 
fleet  to  set  sail,  the  mutiny  broke  out  again.  After  a 
slight  resistance,  it  was  perfectly  successful;  the  un- 
popular officers  were  sent  on  shore,  and  for  several  days 
the  situation  seemed  desperate.  On  ike  14th,  however, 
Admiral  Howe,  who  was  very  popular  with  the  sailors, 
went  down  to  the  fleet,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  it 
back,  but  only  on  condition  that  a  large  number  of  the 
officers  were  superseded.  The  fleet  then  sailed  for  the 
coast  of  Brittany. 

A  precedent  so  fatal  to  all  discipline  threatened  an 
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utter  disorganisation  of  the  British  navy,  at  a  time 
when  the  very  salvation  of  the  Empire  depended  upon 
its  eflSciency.  The  contagion  of  suocessfiil  insubordi- 
nation naturally  spread.  On  May  10,  while  Howe  was 
quelling  the  mutiny  at  St.  Helen's,  another  broke  out 
in  the  ships  at  Sheemess,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that, 
unlike  the  former  mutiny,  a  strong  political  element 
mingled  with  it.  Revolutionary  handbills  had  been 
industriously  circulated,  and  active  agitators  appeared 
among  the  sailors.  The  mutineers  chose  a  bold,  am- 
bitious, and  educated  sailor  named  Parker  for  their 
admiral.  Under  his  orders  the  revolted  fleet  sailed  to 
the  Nore,  and  partly  by  persuasion,  and  partly  by  force, 
all  the  ships  of  war  in  the  Nore  and  in  the  Medway 
were  brought  into  the  conspiracy.  The  news  spre^  to 
the  northern  fleet,  which  was  blockading  the  Dutch  near 
Texel ;  the  red  flag  of  revolt  was  speedily  hoisted,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  abandoned  Admiral  Dun- 
can in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  sailed  for  the  Nore. 
The  Board  of  Admiralty  went  to  Spithead,  and  tried  to 
negotiate  with  the  mutineers,  but  without  success.  The 
revolted  squadron  was  raised  by  the  ships  from  the 
North  to  twenty-four  sail.  It  proceeded  to  blockade 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames  and  seize  merchant  vessels, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  along  the  coast  began 
moving  their  families  and  their  goods,  in  hourly  ex- 
pectation of  a  bombardment,  not  by  a  foreign,  but  by 
an  English  fleet. 

Never,  perhaps,  in  the  long  history  of  England, 
had  there  been  a  period  when  the  peril  was  so  great. 
Happily,  both  the  French  and  the  Dutch  were  unpre- 
pared, ill  informed,  and  perfectly  passive,  for  if  an  in- 
vasion of  the  North  of  Ireland  had  been  undertaken  in 
these  critical  weeks,  it  could  pot  possibly  have  been 
prevented.  The  Government  and  country  met  the 
danger  with  courage  and  determination.    A  flotilla  of 
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gunboats  was  fitted  out.  Volunteers  were  raised.  The 
buoys  and  beacons  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  were 
removed.  Soldiers  were  massed  along  the  threatened 
parts  of  the  coast ;  batteries  were  constructed,  and  fur- 
naces for  heating  shot  red  hot  prepared.  In  response 
to  a  King's  message,  the  Parliament  hastily  passed  a 
stringent  law  for  repressing  treason  in  the  army  and 
navy,  and  a  royal  proclamation  forbade,  under  pain  of 
death,  all  intercourse,  either  personal  or  by  letter,  with 
the  ships  that  were  in  rebellion. 

These  methods  gradually  succeeded.  The  difficul- 
ties of  obtaining  water  and  provisions ;  the  divisions 
and  insubordination  that  soon  broke  out  in  the  revolted 
fleet ;  the  feeling  of  loyalty  and  patriotism,  which  was 
by  no  means  extinct  among  the  sailors,  and  the  clear 
signs  that  the  nation  repudiated  and  reprobated  their 
conduct,  had  soon  their  effect.  Parker  speedily  lost  his 
authority,  and  every  ship  was  left  to  its  own  guidance. 
In  each  of  them  there  was  a  loyal  element,  and  in  most 
of  them  there  was  soon  one  of  those  strong  reactions  of 
feeling  to  which  impulsive  sailors  are  peculiarly  liable. 
It  was  a  strange  and  touching  fact  that,  on  June  4,  the 
King's  birthday,  the  red  flag  was  hauled  down  on  every 
ship  except  that  of  Parker,  and  a  royal  salute  was  fired, 
and  the  royal  colours  were  hoisted.  Soon  ship  afljer 
ship  began  to  drop  away.  Lord  Northesk,  the  captain 
of  one  of  them,  who  had  been  detained  as  prisoner,  was 
sent  on  shore  to  carry  a  letter  to  the  King.  The  sailors 
in  the  fleet  at  Plymouth,  and  the  sailors  in  the  fleet  at 
Spithead,  exhorted  their  revolted  comrades  to  make 
their  submission.  The  ships  from  the  northern  fleet 
went  back  to  Admiral  Duncan,  and  the  whole  fleet  at  last 
returned  to  its  allegiance.  On  June  14,  the  mutiny  of 
the  Nore  was  terminated  by  the  arrest  of  Parker,  and  a 
few  days  later  he  was  tried  and  hanged.  Some  of  the 
other  ringleaders  were  either  executed  or  flogged. 
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It  is  not  surprising  that,  after  sucli  an  episode,  all 
the  enemies  of  England  should  have  entertained  san- 
guine hopes  that  the  invincible  fleet  would  soon  perish 
by  internal  decay.  Pew  persons  could  have  expected 
that  its  tone  and  discipline  and  efficiency  could  be 
speedily  restored,  and  some  months  elapsed  before  all 
dangerous  symptoms  had  passed.  In  September,  the 
crew  of  a  frigate  called  the  '  Hermione,'  which  was 
quartered  in  the  West  Indies,  being  exasperated  by  the 
gross  tyranny  of  their  captain,  rose  in  mutiny,  mur- 
dered their  officers  and  carried  the  ship  into  a  Spanish 
port,  and  in  the  following  month  serious  signs  of  in- 
subordination appeared  in  the  ships  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.^  The  reputation  of  British  sailors  had 
never  sunk  so  low  as  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1797. 
But  the  grievances  that  were  felt,  were  much  more  pro- 
fessional than  political ;  the  evil  was  much  more  riotous 
insubordination  than  deliberate  disaffection ;  and  good 
administration,  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  perhaps, 
still  more,  active  service  under  commanders  in  whom 
the  sailors  had  unbounded  confidence,  soon  effected  a 
cure.  It  is  a  memorable  fact,  that  the  few  years  that 
immediately  followed  the  mutiny  of  the  Nore,  form  one 
of  the  most  glorious  periods  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
British  navy. 

That  history  is,  indeed,  a  very  singular  one,  when  we 
consider  at  once  the  elements  of  which  the  British  navy 
was  composed,  the  treatment  it  underwent,  and  the 
services  it  rendered.  Criminals  whose  offences  were  not 
very  great,  or  against  whom  the  legal  evidence  was  not 
perfectly  conclusive,  were  at  this  time  constantly  per- 
mitted to  escape  teial,  by  enlisting  in  it,  and,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  the  press-gangs  hung  specially  around 
the  prison  doors,  to  seize  upon  discharged  prisoners 
when  their  sentences  had  expired.    The  navy,  too,  was 

»  James's  Naval  History,  ii.  102-104. 
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usually  the  last  resort  of  tainted  reputations  and  broken 
careers.  Scapegraces  in  respectable  families,  disquali- 
fied attorneys,  cashiered  excisemen,  dismissed  clerks, 
labourers  who  through  idleness  or  drunkenness  had  lost 
their  employments,  men  from  every  walk  of  life,  who, 
through  want  of  capacity  or  want  of  character,  had  found 
other  careers  closed  to  them,  poured  steadily  into  it.^ 
With  these  were  mixed  multitudes  of  United  Irishmen, 
and  of  other  Irish  peasants,  who  had  been  torn  from 
their  cabins  by  the  illegal  violence  of  Lord  Carhampton, 
or  under  the  provisions  of  the  Insurrection  Act ;  and 
multitudes  of  merchant  seamen  who  were  victims  of  the 
press-gangs.  The  ships  were  often  hells  upon  earth. 
The  pay  was  miserable.  The  allowances  were  inade- 
quate. The  lash  was  in  constant  use,  and  in  no  other 
English  profession  were  acts  of  brutal  violence  and 
tyranny  so  common.  Yet  it  was  out  of  these  elements, 
and  under  these  circumstances,  that  a  navy  was  formed, 
which  under  Duncan,  and  CoUingwood,  and  Nelson, 
covered  England  with  undying  glory,  carried  her  trium- 
phantly through  the  struggle  with  the  united  navies  of 
the  Continent,  swept  every  sea,  and  defeated  every  rival. 
Reckless  courage  and  contempt  for  death,  a  boundless 
spirit  of  adventure,  complete  devotion  to  every  chief  who 
was  fully  trusted,  discipline  and  fertility  of  resource  in 
the  hour  of  battle,  kindliness  and  chivalry  in  the  hour  of 
victory,  were  Seldom  wanting,  and  the  careless,  dauntless, 
generous,  childlike  sailor  type,  which  shines  so  brightly  in 
the  life  of  Nelson,  and  in  the  songs  of  Dibdin,  is  perlmps 
more  popular  than  any  other  with  the  English  people. 

All  the  qualities  of  the  British  navy  were  now 
needed  to  guard  against  the  storm  which  was  brewing 
in  the  North.     Wolfe  Tone  arrived  at  the  Texel  on 


>  See  the  Armudl  Register,  1797,  p.  208 ;  James's  Naval  His- 
tory, ii.  65. 
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July  8,  and  his  journals  fumisli  a  vivid  and  authentic 
picture  of  the  expedition.*  The  admiral,  De  Winter, 
and  still  more,  General  Daendels— a  man  who,  in  after 
years,  played  a  great  part  as  Governor  of  Java — at  once 
impressed  him  by  their  manifest  resolution  and  ability, 
and  he  was  no  less  struck  by  the  enormous  superiority 
of  the  Dutch  fleet  at  the  Texel  to  the  French  fleet  at 
Brest.  The  Dutch  expedition  for  the  invasion  of  Ire- 
land, now  consisted  of  fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  besides 
ten  frigates  and  sloops,  and  13,544  soldiers,  a  force,  in 
the  opinion  of  Tone,  amply  sujEcient  to  accomplish  the 
task ;  and  a  French  expeition,  in  which  Hoche  was  to 
take  part,  was  intended  to  follow  it.  The  number  of 
the  ships  with  Duncan  varied  greatly,  and  the  intelli- 
gence relating  to  them  was  very  scanty.  At  the  period 
of  the  mutiny  of  the  Nore,  the  desertion  of  many  ships 
is  said  to  -have  reduced  the  fleet  almost  to  a  skeleton,^ 
but  at  that  time  the  Dutch  expedition  was  still  unpre- 
pared. On  July  9,  all  was  ready  at  the  Texel,  and  at 
this  date  the  Dutch  admiral  estimated  that  the  ships  of 
the  line  in  the  English  fleet  were  at  the  utmost  not 
more  than  thirteen,  and  he  believed  that  they  could 
make  no  effectual  opposition.^  This  forecast  may  have 
been  too  confident,  but  English  sailors,  who  knew  how 
immeasurably  superior  the  Dutch  navy  still  was  to 
the  navies  of  France  and  Spain,  in  seamen,  ships,  and 
discipline,  and  how  stubbornly  it  had  always  contended 
with  England  for  the  empire  of  the  sea,  would  hardly 

^  Tone's  MemoirSt  ii.  419-441.  very  elaborate  acooont,  however, 

<  James  states  that  Admiral  of  the  mutiny  in  the  Anntial 

Duncan  then  found  himself  with  Register,  it  is  said  that  Duncan 

only  one  ship  besides  his  own,  was  deserted  by  only  four  men- 

but  that  he  concealed  the  de-  of-war  and  one  sloop,  and  that 

sertion  from  the  Dutch  by  mak-  the  other  ships  remained  with 

ing  signals,  *  as  if  to  the  main  him.    {Anntial   Begister,  1797, 

body  of  his  fleet  in  the  offing.'  pp.  214,  215.) 

{Naval  History,  ii.  66.)    In  the  »  Tone's  Memoirs,  ii.  433. 
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think  lightly  of  a  combat  with  a  superior  Dutch  fleet, 
commanded  by  a  very  competent  admiral,  and  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  enemies'  coast. 

But  the  winds,  which  had  so  signally  defeated  the 
French  expedition  to  Bantry  Bay,  when  success  seemed 
almost  within  its  grasp,  once  more  assisted  the  English, 
in  a  way  which  in  another  age  would  have  been  deemed 
manifestly  providential.  Day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  with  a  monotony  which  rather  resembled  the 
trade  winds  of  the  tropics,  than  the  inconstant  climate 
of  the  North,  the  wind  blew  steadily  against  the  Dutch, 
making  it  impossible  for  their  fleet  to  sail  out  of  the 
Texel.  A  concurrence  of  wind  and  tide  was  necessary 
for  it  to  do  so,  and  for  more  than  six  weeks,  this  con- 
currence never  once  occurred.  In  the  mean  time, 
Duncan  received  reinforcements,  and  the  favourable 
season  was  fast  passing  away.  The  diary  of  Tone  de- 
scribes graphically  the  rage  of  disappointed  hope  that 
was  gnawing  at  his  heart.  *  At  Brest,  we  had,  against 
all  probability,  a  fair  wind  for  five  days  successively, 
during  all  which  time  we  were  not  ready,  and  at  last, 
when  we  did  arrive  at  our  destination,  the  wind  changed, 
and  we  missed  our  blow.  Here  all  is  ready,  and  nothing 
is  wanting,  but  a  fair  wind.  .  .  .  Everything  now 
depends  upon  the  wind,  and  we  are  totally  helpless. 
...  I  am,  to-day,  eighteen  days  aboard,  and  we 
have  not  had  eighteen  minutes  of  fair  wind.  ...  I 
am,  to-day,  twenty-five  days  aboard,  and  at  a  time 
when  twenty-five  hours  are  of  importance.  There 
seems  to  be  a  fate  in  this  business.  Five  weeks,  I 
believe  six  weeks,  the  English  fleet  was  paralysed  by  the 
mutinies  at  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  and  the  Nore.  The 
sea  was  open,  and  nothing  to  prevent  both  the  Dutch 
and  French  fleets  to  put  to  sea.  Nothing  was  ready ; 
that  precious  opportunity,  which  we  can  never  expect  to 
return,  was  lost ;  and  now  that  we  are  ready  here,  the 
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wind  is  against  us,  the  mutiny  is  quelled,  and  we  are 
sure  to  be  attacked  by  a  superior  force.  .  .  .  Had  we 
been  in  Ireland,  at  the  moment  of  the  insurrection  of 
the  Nore,  we  should,  beyond  a  doubt,  have  had,  at  least, 
that  fleet.  .  .  .  The  wind  is  as  foul  as  ever,  viz.  south- 
west, in  or  near  which  point  it  has  now  continued 
thirty-six  days  that  I  am  aboard.'  * 

Two  United  Irishmen,  fresh  from  Ireland,  arrived 
at  the  beleaguered  fleet,  and  their  news  was  not  en- 
couraging. The  people,  they  said,  were  losing  confi- 
dence in  the  organisation,  and  in  French  assistance, 
especially  since  the  French  Government  had  suffered 
the  great  crisis  of  the  mutiny  to  pass,  without  making 
the  smallest  attempt  to  profit  by  it.  They  waited,  in 
general,  till  the  last  day  allowed  by  the  proclamation, 
and  then  made  their  submission,  took  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance, received  their  pardon,  and  surrendered  their  arms. 
There  were  fewer  guns  than  was  supposed,  among  the 
United  Irishmen,  and  their  leaders  seemed  wanting 
in  promptitude  and  courage.  Three  months  ago,  the 
Unit^  Irishmen  said,  an  expedition  to  Ulster  with  only 
500  men  would  have  succeeded,  but  '  public  spirit  was 
exceedingly  gone  back  in  that  time,  and  a  great  number 
of  the  most  active  and  useful  chiefs  were  either  in  prison 
or  exile.'  Still,  Down  and  Antrim  were  ready  to  rise, 
and  it  was  reported  that  there  were,  last  June,  in  the 
former  county,  *  twenty-four  regiments  of  1,000  men 
each,  ready  organised,  with  all  their  officers  and  sub- 
officers.'  Tone  himself  believed,  that  if  either  the  Dutch 
or  the  French  effected  a  landing,  the  submissive  attitude 
of  the  people  would  speedily  cease.  *  If  no  landing  can 
be  effected,  no  part  remains  for  the  people  to  adopt  but 
submission  or  flight.'  ^ 

One  other  judgment  of  the  probable  effects  of  an 

»  Tone's  Memoirs,  ii.  421,  424,  427,  435.  «  Ibid.  ii.  428,  436. 
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invasion,  given  about  the  same  time,  by  a  man  who  was 
very  competent  to  estimate  them,  may  here  be  cited. 
McNally  reported  a  conversation  between  Keogh, 
Braughall,  and  himself,  in  which  Keogh  said,  *  that  an 
invasion  some  time  since  would  have  settled  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  without  bloodshed,  for  men  of 
influence  would  have  stood  forward  between  the  ad- 
herents of  Government  and  the  enemy ;  but  now,  who 
could  venture  to  say,  he  could  control  the  resentment 
of  a  people,  whose  injuries  accumulate  every  day?' 
*  He  thought,'  continues  McNally,  *  an  invasion  would 
be  attended  with  great  bloodshed.  I  think  so,  too.  I 
have  no  doubt,  but  every  man  who  has  taken  an  active 
part  against  the  Northern  insurgents,  and  the  Catholic 
claims,  stands  proscribed.'  ^ 

In  the  middle  of  August,  Tone  learnt,  what  he  had 
long  feared,  that  the  expedition  to  Ireland,  at  least  on 
its  original  scale,  was,  for  the  present,  abandoned.  The 
Dutch  admiral  represented  that,  owing  to  the  long  en- 
forced delay,  the  provisions  of  the  fleet  were  falling 
short ;  that  the  favourable  season  had  almost  passed ; 
that  the  English  fleet  was  now  stronger  than  the  Dutch 
one,  and  that,  under  these  circumstances,  an  expedition 
encumbered  with  the  great  immber  of  slowly  sailing 
transports,  that  was  required  for  an  army  of  14,000 
men,  would  be  exceedingly  rash,  if  not  absolutely  im- 
practicable. Various  alternative  plans  were  proposed. 
One  was  to  place  two  or  three  thousand  soldiers  on 
board  the  frigates,  and  with  them  to  endeavour  to  reach 
the  Irish  coast.  Another  was,  that  the  fleet,  alone, 
should,  on  a  favourable  opportunity,  sail  out,  and  en- 
counter that  of  Duncan,  and  that  if  it  won  the  day,  and 
the  English  fleet  was  seriously  weakened,  the  enterprise 
should  be  resumed,  but  the  troops,  in  the  first  place,  at 

»  J.  W.,  Sept.  19,  1797. 
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any  rate,  landed  on  the  nearer  coast  of  Scotland.  A 
third  was  to  land  the  troops  where  they  might  be 
collected  in  forty-eight  hours ;  to  give  out  that  the  ex- 
pedition was  abandoned,  and  then,  when  the  vigilance 
of  the  English  was  relaxed,  and  the  equinoctial  gales 
obliged  them  to  seek  a  port,  to  seize  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  reach  the  coast  of  Scotland.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  a  French  expedition  should  be  directed  to  the 
same  point,  and  it  was  hoped  that  a  powerful  army 
might  be  assembled  in  Scotland,  part  of  which  might 
menace  England  with  invasion,  while  the  remainder 
was  despatched  to  Ulster.  In  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, Tone  was  sent  by  the  Dutch  general,  to  com- 
municate this  plan  to  Hoche.^ 

Little  more  than  a  month  later,  all  such  schemes 
were  crushed  by  the  great  battle  of  Camperdown.  On 
October  8,  the  Dutch  fleet  sailed  out  with  a  favourable 
wind,  and  on  the  11th,  it  encountered  Duncan,  nine 
leagues  from  Scheveningen.  In  ships,  the  fleets  were 
about  equal,  but  the  English  were  superior  in  the  num- 
ber of  men,  and  in  the  weight  of  metal.  The  battle 
was  a  very  obstinate  one.  It  was  afberwards  noticed, 
that  whereas   in   most  battles  with  the  French   and 


>  Tone's  Memoirs.    On  Aug.  a  military  command,  and  Tone 

30,  Camden  wrote  that  Cooke  to  be  secretary  to  the  commander 

had  heard  from  *  a  clever  man,  of  the  land  forces  ;  and  finaUy, 

high  in  confidence  among  many  that  aU  intelligence  from  France 

of    the    leaders  of   the  United  had  come  through  London  and 

Irishmen,' that  a  French  invasion  by    parole.     *AU    mouths,'    he 

was   definitely   determined  on ;  added, '  are  at  work  whispering 

that  it  was  to  take  place  in  the  the  intelligence  from  France,  and 

first  fine  weather  after  the  storms  thereby  spreading  it  through  the 

of   the  autumn  equinox  ;    that  country.'    '  Peaceable  conduct  is 

Tandy,  Tone,  and  Lewins  were  the  order  of  the  day.*     (Camden 

the  principal  agents,  but  that  to  Portland,  Aug.  30, 1797.)   For 

there   were    other   subordinate  the  sources  of  this  information, 

ones  employed  in  carrying  intel-  see  pp.  165,  166. 
ligence ;  that  Tandy  was  to  have 
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Spaniards,  the  English  masts  and  riggings  were  shat- 
tered and  torn,  in  this  action  nearly  every  shot  from 
the  enemies'  guns  struck  the  opposing  hulls,  and  the 
great  and  almost  equal  bloodshed  on  each  side  ^  showed 
how  stubbornly  the  day  was  fought.  It  ended,  how- 
ever, in  a  complete  English  victory.  The  saUors,  who 
had  so  lately  been  in  open  mutiny,  fought  with  all  the 
valour  of  their  forefathers.  The  flagship  of  Duncan 
and  the  flagship  of  De  Winter,  which  were  equal  in 
size,  lay  for  three  hours  alongside  of  each  other,  within 
the  distance  of  a  pistol  shot,  and  when  at  last  the  Dutch 
admiral  struck  his  flag,  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  only 
man  on  board  unwounded.  Nine  Dutch  ships  of  the 
line,  and  two  Dutch  frigates,  were  captured.  The  shat- 
tered remnant  of  the  fleet  took  refuge  in  the  Texel,  and 
another  of  the  great  dangers  that  had  menaced  England 
passed  away.^ 

A  new  and  not  less  serious  stroke  had  just  fallen  on 
the  United  Irishmen  and  on  their  cause.  Two  French- 
men, who  had  seemed  destined  to  play  foremost  parts 
in  Eevolutionary  France,  had  thrown  themselves  heartily 
into  the  scheme  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland.  One  of 
them  was  Camot,  who  had  fallen  in  the  Eevolution  of 
the  18th  fructidor.  The  other  was  Hoche,  who  was 
looked  upon  as  the  most  serious  probable  rival  of  Buona- 
parte, and  in  whom  Tone  placed  his  highest  hopes. 
Tone  now  found  the  young  general  so  weak,  that  he 
had  to  be  assisted  from  room  to  room  by  his  grenadiers, 
and  with  that  dry,  hollow  cough,  which  indicates  the 
final  stage  of  rapid  consumption.  He  died  on  the 
morning  of  September  1 9,  and  with  him  perished  the 
last  serious  hope  of  French  assistance.     French  states- 


*  The  Dutch  lost  more  than  »  See  James's  Naval  History  ; 

1,100,  the    English  more    than      Stanhope's    Life   of    Pitt,    iii. 
1,000  men.  69-71. 
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men  still,  as  we  shall  see,  endeavoured  to  raise  em- 
barrassments to  England  in  Ireland ;  but  Buonaparte 
was  completely  sceptical  about  Irish  revolution,  and 
no  extended  scheme  for  the  separation  of  Ireland  from 
Great  Britain  was  again  undertaken.  At  the  end  of 
1799,  Lewins  presented  a  remarkable  memoir  to  the 
French  Government,  on  the  eflfects  of  the  legislative 
Union  which  was  then  impending.  *  After  the  formal 
and  reiterated  assurances,'  he  said,  *  given  me  from  the 
moment  when,  on  the  invitation  of  General  Hoche,  I 
went  from  Frankfort  to  Paris,  I  cannot  doubt,  that  it 
is  the  fixed  resolution  of  France  in  all  ways  to  assist 
the  Irish  in  shaking  oflF  the  English  yoke,  and  to  make 
no  peace  in  which  this  great  object  was  not  accom- 
plished,' and  *  yet,'  he  continued,  *  when  I  think  of  the 
little  attention  paid  by  the  French  to  Irish  affairs,  since 
the  death  of  Hoche,  in  spite  of  my  pressing  requests, 
and  the  indifference  with  which  the  Union  seems  re- 
garded, it  needs  my  unlimited  faith  in  the  promises  of 
the  French  Government  to  sustain  my  hope.'  ^ 

We  must  now  return  to  the  course  of  events  in  Ire- 
land itself.  The  Irish  Parliament  was  prorogued  on 
July  3,  and  shortly  after  dissolved.  This  was  the  last 
dissolution  before  its  final  abolition,  and  it  was  not 
due  to  any  signs  of  opposition.  Camden  wrote,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  had  shown,  during  a  critical 
period,  '  the  most  marked  firmness  and  spirit,  and  the 
most  unbounded  liberality ; '  a  determination  *  to  stake 
their  existence  with  that  of  the  sister  kingdom.'  ^  For 
a  time  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  better 
that  the  House  should  nieet  once  more;  but  it  was 
ultimately  decided,  that  the  present  moment  was  very 


*  Memoir  of  Thompson  (Le-  '  Camden  to  Portland,  June 

wins)  on  the  effects  of  the  Union,      17, 1797. 
26  primaire,  an  8.    (F.F.O.) 
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propitious  for  a  dissolution.  As  usual,  one  of  the  first 
tasks  of  the  ministers  was  to  provide  for  a  long  list  of 
parliamentary  supporters,  in  order  *  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution those  promises  which  Government  was  under 
the  necessity  of  contracting  in  the  course  of  that  Parlia- 
ment.' Camden  accordingly  recommended  that  three 
viscounts  should  be  made  earls,  and  three  barons, 
viscounts.  Lady  O'Neil  was  made  a  viscountess, 
and  Mrs.  Toler,  the  wife  of  the  Solicitor-General,  a 
baroness ;  and  six  new  peers,  as  well  as  five  baronets, 
were  created.  To  the  great  displeasure  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  two  of  the  new  peers  were  Englishmen, 
who  were  apparently  unconnected  with  Ireland,  and 
who  were  rewarded  for  English  services  with  Irish 
peerages.^ 

Another  peerage  shortly  after  followed,  which  gave 
rise  to  some  curious  letters,  and  which  has  real  interest 
and  importance.  Few  names  appear  more  frequently 
in  the  Irish  history  and  Government  correspondence  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  than  that  of  Lord  Kenmare, 
but  the  person  so  designated  had  in  reality  no  right  to 
tlie  title  which  he  assumed,  and  which  by  social  usage 
was  invariably  given  to  him.  His  ancestor.  Sir  Valen- 
tine Browne,  had  been  made  Viscount  Kenmare  and 
Baron  Oastlerosse  by  James  II.  immediately  after  his 
abdication,  and  these  titles  had  never  been  recognised 
or  ratified  by  the  new  Government.  The  present  head 
of  the  family  had  eminent  claims  upon  the  Government, 
from  his  services  in  maintaining  order  and  loyalty  in 
Kerry,  and  perhaps  still  more  fi'om  his  conduct  as  the 
leader  of  the  moderate  party  in  the  Catholic  Committee, 
and  he  had  long  been  extremely  anxious  to  obtain  a 
legal  right  to  the  titles  which  he  bore.  He  had  peti- 
tioned for  this  under  Lord  Westmorland ;  but  though 


Camden  to  Portland,  July  8,  Aug.  7,  Oct.  1797. 
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his  petition  was  supported  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  no 
answer  appears  to  have  been  returned.  In  1795,  Cam- 
den made  an  application  in  his  favour,  but  Portland 
answered  that  the  King  had  said,  'Lord  Kenmare 
certainly  deserves  attention,  but  has  any  Eoman  Catho- 
lic in  this  country  been  created  a  peer  ? '  and  Portland 
himself  believed  the  request  to  be  impracticable.  Cam- 
den, however,  now  again  urgently  pressed  the  claim  of 
Kenmare ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Pitt  himself,  he  suggested 
the  possibility  of '  some  management  which  should  make 
the  peerage  devolve  upon  him.' 

The  meaning  of  this  last  suggestion  will  be  explained 
by  the  sequel.  Portland  wrote,  that  there  were  two 
serious  objections  to  the  proposal.  In  the  first  place, 
an  arrangement  was  contemplated,  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  giving  a  peerage  to  another  Catholic. 
Under  Lord  Westmorland's  Government,  a  Galway 
Catholic  gentleman,  named  Sir  Thomas  French,  had 
been  asked  to  make  use  of  his  influence  upon  certain 
members  of  his  persuasion  in  the  Catholic  Committee, 
and  he  had  done  so  in  a  way  which  the  Government 
deemed  so  valuable,  that  Lord  Westmorland  promised 
to  recommend  him  for  a  peerage.  This  peerage,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  given  personally  to  himself,  but  to 
his  mother,  Lady  French,  who  was  a  Protestant,  and 
from  whom  it  would  in  due  course  descend  to  him. 
The  peerage  had  not  yet  been  conferred,  but  Portland 
wrote,  that  *  Pitt  considers  Government  to  have  been 
so  pledged,  as  not  to  make  it  possible  to  deny  or  resist 
Lady  French's  claim.' 

Portland  added,  however,  that  there  was  another 
and  still  graver  obstacle  to  the  proposal  of  Camden. 
*  Such  I  know  to  be  the  King's  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  admission  of  Eoman  Catholics  to  seats  in  the  Legis- 
lature, that  I  am  sure  I  do  not  say  too  much,  in  de- 
claring it  to  be  my  belief  that  there  is  not  any  measure 
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whatever,  from  which  he  would  so  determinately  with- 
hold his  sanction,  as  that  by  which  he  would  give 
directly,  and  by  his  own  act,  to  a  Roman  Catholic  the 
right  of  sitting  and  voting  in  Parliament,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  he  could  reconcile  himself  to  it,  except  in 
a  circuitous  way,  even  for  the  sake  of  Lord  Kenmare, 
whose  merits  are  most  certainly  as  highly  appreciated 
by  his  Majesty  as  by  your  Excellency,  or  by  any  per- 
son whatever.  But  when  your  Excellency  recollects, 
that  his  Majesty's  objections  to  granting  the  privilege 
to  which  Lord  Kenmare  would  be  entitled  by  the  grant 
of  a  peerage,  are  founded  not  on  principles  of  policy 
only,  but  of  conscience,  it  must  be  unnecessary  for  me 
to  insist.' 

Camden  was  exceedingly  disconcerted  by  this  letter. 
All  additions  to  the  Irish  peerage  were  made  on  the 
formal  recommendation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  he 
therefore  spoke  on  the  subject  with  authority.  He 
answered,  that  the  claims  of  Lord  Kenmare  were 
greatly  and  manifestly  superior  to  those  of  Sir  Thomas 
French,  and  that  there  was  no  difference  in  principle 
between  giving  a  Catholic  a  peerage  on  account  of  his 
services  on  the  Catholic  question,  and  giving  a  peerage 
to  the  Protestant  mother  of  a  Catholic,  on  account  of 
the  services  of  her  son  on  the  same  question,  and  in 
order  that  the  peerage  should  devolve  on  him.  There 
was  no  question  of  asking  the  King  to  give  Lord  Ken- 
mare a  right  of  sitting  or  voting  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
He  was  excluded  from  the  Legislature  by  oaths,  which 
could  only  be  repealed  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Neither 
the  King  nor  the  English  Government  could  suspect 
the  Administration  of  Camden  of  any  partiality  towards 
Catholics,  or  of  any  wish  to  increase  their  political  im- 
portance. He  had  more  than  once  refused  to  recom- 
mend Lady  French  for  a  peerage,  but  as  a  distinct 
pledge  appeared  to  have  been  given  to  her,  he  would 
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submit;  but  he  could  not  too  strongly  express  his 
opinion,  that  if  this  peerage  was  granted,  the  other 
could  not  with  any  propriety  be  withheld.  If  directly 
or  indirectly  any  Catholic  was  made  a  peer,  Kenmare 
had  indisputably  the  first  claim.  Camden  did  not  now 
press  for  either  peerage,  but  he  said,  he  must  decline 
to  recommend  that  for  Lady  French,  *  unless  the  crea- 
tion is  accompanied  by  that  of  Lord  Kenmare,  or  un- 
less some  means  are  found  which  may  cause  the  title 
to  devolve  upon  him.' 

The  King  yielded  to  the  desire  of  Camden.  In  the 
February  of  1798,  both  Kenmare  and  Lady  French 
were,  on  the  same  day,  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  the 
title  of  baron,  which  the  King  was  at  first  disposed  to 
give  to  Lord  Kenmare,  was,  at  the  request  of  Camden, 
exchanged  for  a  viscountcy.^  The  correspondence  is 
especially  important,  as  furnishing  clear  and  unequivocal 
evidence,  that  if  the  King  only  hesitated  about  con- 
ferring merely  honorary  distinctions  upon  Catholics,  he 
had,  at  least,  to  the  fiiU  knowledge  of  his  English 
Ministers,  formed  a  fixed  resolution,  grounded  upon 
religious  scruples,  that  he  would  never  consent  to  their 
admission  into  the  Legislature.  This  fact  had  a  fatal 
influence  on  the  future  history  of  the  Catholic  question, 
and  it  appears  to  me  to  make  the  conduct  of  the 
ministers  inexcusable  in  having,  at  the  time  of  the 
Union,  endeavoured  to  win  Catholic  support  by  holding 
out  hopes  of  emancipation,  without  takmg  any  step  to 
shake  the  resolution  of  the  King ;  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  King ;  without  communicating  the  royal  senti- 
ments to  the  Catholic  leaders. 

The  election  for  the  last  Irish  Parliament  passed  off 
quietly,  and  the  influx  of  a  great  multitude  of  Catholic 

»  Camden  to  Pitt,  Sept.  23  ;  to  to  Portland,  Jan.  12,  22,  1798. 
Portland,  Oct.  26  ;  Portland  to  The  earlier  applications  appear 
Gamden,  Oct.  19, 1797 ;  Camden  -  from  some  letters  of  June  1795, 
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voters  into  the  county  cx)nstituencies  appeared,  for  the 
present  at  least,  to  have  made  very  little  difference,  and 
to  have  excited  very  Kttle  attention.  Grattan  refused 
to  stand  for  this  Parliament,  and  he  gave  his  reasons  in 
a  long  *  Letter  to  the  Citizens  of  Dublin,'  which  was 
published  as  a  pamphlet.  It  is  a  curious  and  most 
characteristic  performance ;  eloquent,  ingenious,  full  of 
sentences  of  condensed  wisdom  and  beauty ;  but  JFull  also 
of  overstrained  metaphor  and  antithesis,  of  exaggerated 
and  unexpected  turns  of  phrase,  of  passages  which  were 
very  little  fitted  to  accomplish  any  useful  and  healing 
end.  He  mentions  that,  at  the  close  of  the  American 
war,  it  had  been  a  common  saying  in  Tory  circles,  that 
Lord  North  ought  to  have  admitted  the  claims  of  the 
Colonial  Legislatures,  and  then  to  have  endeavoured  to 
re-establish  British  dominion  by  building  up  a  dominant 
influence  within  them.  This,  Grattan  said,  had  been 
the  precise  policy  which  had  been  pursued  in  Ireland 
since  the  declaration  of  independence.  It  had  been  the 
deliberate  object  of  the  Government,  by  systematic 
corruption,  *to  give  the  monarch  a  power  which  the 
Constitution  never  intended ;  to  make  the  King  in  Par- 
liament everything,  and  the  people  nothing,'  and  thus 
to  render  absolutely  abortive  the  parliamentary  rights 
that  had  been  nominally  conceded.  This  attempt  to 
regain  by  corruption  what  had  been  lost  in  prerogative, 
was  the  true  cause  of  the  disaffection  which  had  now 
become  so  formidable.  There  had  been  concessions,  it 
is  true,  but  they  had  been  of  little  avail,  on  account  of 
the  spirit  in  which  the  ministers  had  made  them.  '  In 
every  Bill  of  a  popular  tendency,  they  resisted  at  first ; 
they  yielded  at  last,  reluctantly  and  imperfectly,  and 
then  opposed,  condemned,  and  betrayed  the  principle  of 
their  own  acquiescence.'  They  agreed  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  then  created  a  multi- 
tude of  offices  to  make  that  independence  an  idle  name. 
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They  agi'eed  to  a  place  Bill,  and  yet  contrived,  after  it 
was  passed,  to  add  largely  to  their  patronage.  They 
agreed,  with  extreme  reluctance  and  after  extreme 
vacillation,  to  a  Bill  giving  the  franchise  to  the  Catholics, 
and  they  at  the  same  time  maintained  their  exclusion 
from  Parliament,  and  used  their  influence  to  prevent 
their  election  to  the  corporations.  *  It  is  an  observation 
of  Lord  Bacon,  that  the  fall  of  one  of  the  Roman 
emperors  was  due,  not  to  his  tyranny  nor  his  relaxation, 
but  to  both;  and  that  the  fluctuating  system  is  ever 
fatal.  .  .  .  Unhappily,  our  ministers  differed  from 
Bacon;  their  system  was  faithful  to  no  one  principle, 
either  of  violence  or  concession.'  *Had  the  Govern- 
ment, instead  of  aggravating,  restrained  abuses,  they 
would  have  put  the  State  at  the  head  of  a  spirit  of 
reform  which  they  could  no  longer  resist,  and  could 
only  hope  to  moderate.  It  was  to  such  a  policy,  adopted 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  the  Church  of  England  owes 
principally  what  it  retains  of  power  and  splendour,  pre- 
served by  the  Government  of  the  country,  who  took  the 
lead  in  the  Reformation.' 

These  words  appear  to  me  profoundly  true.  I  shall 
not  follow  the  Address  through  its  summary  of  past 
Irish  history,  and  through  its  well-worn  arguments 
in  favour  of  Catholic  emancipation  and  parliamentary 
reform.  Grattan  seemed  blind  to  the  strength  of  the 
religious  animosities  that  were  rising,  and  still  clung  to 
the  illusion,  which  he  shared  with  so  many  leading 
statesmen  and  thinkers,  that  Catholicism,  or  at  least 
*  Popery,'  had  for  ever  passed  away  as  a  distinct  and 
dangerous  political  force,  and  that  'priestcraft'  was 
a  mere  *  superannuated  folly.' 

*  The  only  impediment  to  the  Catholic  claim  as  the 
law  now  stands,  is  the  oath  requiring  the  abjuration  of 
the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Real  Presence.    To  make  these  points  at  such  a 
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time  as  this,  matter  of  alarm  to  the  safety  of  the  King, 
is  .  .  .  a  mockery  of  the  situation.'  *  The  Irish  Catholic 
of  1792  does  not  bear  the  smallest  resemblance  to  the 
Irish  Catholic  of  1692.  The  influence  of  Pope,  priest, 
and  Pretender  are  at  an  end.  Other  dangers  and  other 
influences  might  have  arisen,  .  .  .  but  those  new 
dangers  were  to  be  provided  against  in  a  manner  very 
difierent  from  the  provisions  made  against  the  old.' 
*The  ministry,  however,  thought  proper  to  persist  in 
hostility  to  the  Catholic  body,  on  a  false  supposition  of 
its  bigotry.  The  consequence  was  that  •  .  .  the  most 
popular  and  energetic  [Catholics],  disappointed,  sus- 
pected, reviled  and  wearied,  united  with  that  other  great 
body  of  the  reformers  and  formed  a  Catholic,  Presby- 
terian, and  Protestant  league,  for  the  freedom  of  the 
religion,  and  the  free  and  full  representation  of  the 
people.  Out  of  this  league  a  new  political  religion 
arose,,  superseding  in  political  matter  all  influence  of 
priest  and  parson,  and  burying  for  ever  theological  dis- 
cord in  the  love  of  civil  and  political  liberty.  This  is  at 
present  in  all  political  matters  the  Irish  religion.'  '  The 
progress  of  the  human  mind  in  the  course  of  the  last 
twenty-five  years  has  been  prodigious  in  Ireland.  I 
remember  when  there  scarcely  appeared  a  publication 
in  a  newspaper  of  any  degree  of  merit,  which  was 
not  traced  to  some  person  of  note  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment or  the  Opposition ;  but  now  a  multitude  of  very 
powerful  publications  appear  from  authors  entirely  un- 
known ;  .  .  .  and  when  once  the  powers  of  intellect  are 
possessed  by  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  it  is  madness 
to  hope  to  impose  on  that  nation  civil  or  religious 
oppression.' 

But  the  danger  did  not  spring  simply  from  the 
conditions  of  Irish  life.  The  *  democratic  principle' 
was  now  sweeping  over  Europe,  and,  *  like  the  Govem- 
jnent,  we  wished  to  provide  against  the  storm.'     '  Demo- 
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cracy,  a  gigantic  form,  walks  the  earth,  smiting  crowns 
with  a  hundred  hands,  and  opening  for  the  seduction  of 
their  subjects  a  hundred  arms.'  '  We  implored  ministers 
against  such  an  enemy  to  ally  and  identify  the  King 
with  all  his  people,  without  distinction  of  religion.' 

There  were  some  things  in  the  letter  much  more 
questionable  than  these.  No  candid  man  can,  I  think, 
deny  that  acts  of  illegal,  criminal,  shameful,  and  ex- 
asperating violence,  were,  at  this  time,  committed  in 
Ireland  with  the  full  sanction  of  the  Government ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  equally  impossible  to  deny  that  a  conspiracy 
existed,  with  which  ordinary  law  was  utterly  unable  to 
cope,  that  the  prompt  disarming  of  a  large  section  of  the 
people  had  become  imperatively  necessary,  and  that,  at 
a  time  when  a  French  invasion  might  at  any  moment 
take  place,  it  would  have  been  suicidal  madness  to 
permit  an  unlimited  sale  of  arms.  Grattan,  however, 
made  no  allowance  for  the  enormous  difficulties  of  this 
situation,  and  massed  together  the  whole  system  of 
*  coercion '  in  an  equal  and  undiscriminating  condem- 
nation. He  was  not  content  with  denouncing  *  the 
imprisonment  of  the  middle  orders  without  law ;  the 
detaining  them  in  prison  without  bringing  them  to 
trial ;  the  transporting  them  without  law,  burning  their 
houses,  burning  their  villages,  murdering  them,  .  .  . 
preventing  the  legal  meetings  of  counties  to  petition  his 
Majesty,  .  .  .  and  finally,  the  introduction  of  practices 
not  only  unknown  to  law,  but  unknown  to  civilised  and 
Christian  countries.'  The  Convention  Act,  the  Gun- 
powder Act,  the  Insurrection  Act,  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus,  the  proclamation  of  General  Lake,  for 
disarming  the  people,  were  all  equally  condemned. 
Many  magistrates  and  officers  had,  no  doubt,  acted  with 
excessive  violence ;  but  it  was  absurd  and  mischievous 
rant,  to  accuse  the  Government  of  endeavouring  *to 
blood  the  magistracy  with  the  poor  man's  liberty,  and 
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employ  the  rich,  like  a  pack  of  Government  bloodhounds, 
to  hunt  down  the  poor  ; '  it  was  uncandid  and  untrue  to 
deny  that '  a  spirit  of  plunder/  as  well  as  of  *  politics,' 
was  abroad,  and  that  a  great  portion  of  the  outrages 
that  were  taking  place,  were  utterly  unconnected  with 
any  desire  for  mere  *  political  reformation ; '  it  was  very 
useless  to  inveigh  against  the  war  at  a  time  when  there 
was  no  power,  either  in  England  or  Ireland,  that  could 
have  stopped  it. 

A  few  more  sentences  will  show  Grattan's  view  at 
its  strongest.  *  The  trade  of  Parliament  ruins  every- 
thing; your  ministers  rested  their  authority  entirely 
on  t£at  trade,  till  now  they  call  in  the  aid  of  military 
power,  to  enforce  corruption  by  the  sword.  The  laws 
did,  in  my  judgment,  afford  the  Crown  suflScient  power 
to  administer  the  country,  and  preserve  the  connection 
with  Great  Britain,  but  our  ministers  have  despised  the 
ordinary  tract.'  *The  historian  of  these  melancholy 
and  alarming  times  .  .  .  will,  if  a  candid  man,  close 
the  sad  account  by  observing  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
cause  of  the  Irish  distraction  of  1797  was  the  conduct 
of  the  servants  of  Government  endeavouring  to  establish, 
by  unlimited  bribery,  absolute  power ;  that  the  system 
of  coercion  was  a  necessary  consequence  and  part  of  the 
system  of  corruption ;  and  that  the  two  systems,  in  their 
success,  would  have  established  a  ruthless  and  horrid 
tyranny,  tremendous  and  intolerable,  imposed  on  the 
Senate  by  influence,  and  the  people  by  arms.' 

This  remarkable  paper  closed  with  a  series  of  elo- 
quent aspirations.  *  May  the  kingly  power,  that  forms 
one  estate  in  our  Constitution,  continue  for  ever ;  but 
let  it  be,  as  it  professes  to  be,  and  as,  by  the  principles 
and  laws  of  these  countries,  it  should  be,  one  estate 
only ;  and  not  a  power  constituting  one  estate,  creating 
another,  and  influencing  a  third. 

'  May  the  parliamentary  Constitution  prosper ;  but 
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let  it  be  an  operative,  independent,  and  integral  part  of 
the  Constitution,  advising,  confining,  and  sometimes 
directing  the  kingly  power. 

*  May  the  House  of  Commons  flourish ;  but  let  the 
people  be  the  sole  author  of  its  existence,  as  they  should 
be  the  great  object  of  its  care. 

*  May  the  connection  with  Great  Britain  continue ; 
but  let  the  result  of  that  connection  be  the  perfect  free- 
dom, in  the  fairest  and  fullest  sense,  of  all  descriptions 
of  men,  without  distinction  of  religion. 

*  To  this  purpose  we  spoke ;  and  speaking  this  to  no 
purpose,  withdrew.  It  now  remains  to  add  this  suppli- 
cation. However  it  may  please  the  Almighty  to  dispose 
of  princes  or  of  parliaments,  may  the  Uberties  of  the 
people  be  immortal.'  * 

These  words  were  well  fitted  to  sink  deeply  into  the 
popular  mind.  Whether,  amid  the  fever  and  distraction 
of  the  times,  they  were  likely  to  fulfil  any  good  purpose, 
is  another  question.  Grattan  himself,  in  after  years, 
reviewed  this  portion  of  his  career  with  the  transparent 
candour  which  was  one  of  his  most  beautiful  qualities. 
The  secession  from  Parliament  appeared  to  him  to  have 
been  a  simple  duty.  He  and  his  friends  could  not 
approve  of  the  conduct  of  the  United  Irishmen  nor  of 
that  of  the  Government,  and  they  feared  to  encourage 
the  former  by  making  speeches  against  the  latter.  From 
the  summer  of  1795,  when  the  old  rulers  and  the  old 
system  came  back;  when  military  law  was  virtually 
established,  and  when  poor  men  were  transported  with- 
out trial,  the  state  of  Ireland  was,  in  truth,  a  state  of 
war ;  the  people  looked  to  Prance,  and  the  Government 
to  arms;  rebellion  had  become  almost  inevitable;  its 
success  would  consign  Ireland  to  Prench  despotism  and 
revolution,  and  its  failure  would  probably  be  followed 

*  Grattan's  Miscella/neous  Works,  pp.  40-64. 
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by  the  extinction  of  all  popular  influence  and  control. 
'  Our  error/  he  said, '  was  in  not  having  seceded  sooner, 
for  the  Opposition,  I  fear,  encouraged  the  United  men 
by  their  speeches  against  the  Government.  .  .  .  There 
was  high  treason,  certainly,  but  the  measures  of  the 
Government  were  so  violent,  that  no  man  would  sanc- 
tion them.  Nothing  could  excuse  the  torture,  the 
whippings,  the  half  hanging.  It  was  impossible  to  act 
with  them,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  always  better  that  a 
neutral  party  should  retire.  We  could  do  no  good. 
We  could  not  join  the  disaffected  party,  and  we  could 
not  support  the  Government.' 

Coming  to  his  letter  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  he 
says  that  it  was  considered,  at  the  time,  imprudent, 
and  he  acknowledged  that  the  charge  was  a  just  one. 
*  It  was  true ;  it  was  well  written,  but  it  tended  to 
inflame.  I  had  also  written  strongly  to  the  Catholics. 
I  had  just  returned  from  England,  and  we  smarted 
under  the  disappointment  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  recall. 
.  .  .  We  were  angry.  It  was  not  wise,  but  there  is  no 
man,  who,  in  a  long  public  life,  will  not  be  guilty  of 
some  political  errors.'  ^ 

Except  perhaps  in  Ulster,  where  matters  had  been 
for  some  time  subsiding,  the  last  months  of  1797  pro- 
duced no  alleviation  in  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  Grattan 
and  the  Government  differed  little  about  its  gravity, 
though  they  differed  much  about  its  causes  and  its 
remedies.  Pelham,  in  a  desponding  private  letter  to 
Portland,  complained  that  the  language  of  the  Opposi- 
tion tended  to  alienate  the  people  from  England,  and 
that  absenteeism  had  a  similar  effect,  but  he  laid  special 
stress  upon  *  the  religious  distinctions,  which  will 
always  make  the  lower  class  of  the  people  more  open 
to  seduction  than  the  same  class  of  men  in  other  coun- 


Grattan*s  Life^  iv.  345-347. 
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tries,  and  will  make  it  impossible  to  expect  any  perma- 
nent secmity,  either  in  peace  or  war,  without  a  great 
military  force/  Nothing,  he  thought,  short  of  an  esta- 
blishment of  the  Catholic  religion,  would  satisfy  them ; 
and  he  added  with  more  truth,  '  As  long  as  the  poor 
and  the  rich  are  of  different  persuasions  in  religious 
matters,  there  will  always  be  a  jealousy  between  the 
democratic  and  aristocratic  parts  of  the  Constitu- 
tion/^ 

Clare,  who  knew  the  coimtry  much  better,  expressed 
the  Government  view  with  force  and  candour.  *  Eman- 
cipation and  reform,'  he  said,  *  were  far  short  of  the 
designs  of  the  disaffected ;  the  separation  of  the  country 
from  her  Imperial  connection  with  Great  Britain,  and  a 
fraternal  alliance  with  the  French  Republic,  were  the 
obvious  purposes  of  the  insurgents.  The  Government 
of  Ireland  had,  by  measures  necessarily  strong,  at  length 
quieted  that  part  of  the  country  in  which  the  conspiracy 
originated.  These  measures  were^  to  his  hwwhdge, 
extorted  from  the  nohhmcm  who  governed  this  country ; 
they  had  been  successful,  and  the  state  of  the  North  at 
that  day,  was  a  proof  of  their  wisdom.  The  county 
from  which  he  had  lately  returned  [Limerick],  and 
which  had  formerly  been  a  loyal  and  industrious  county, 
was  infested  by  emissaries  from  the  North,  exciting  the 
peasantry  to  insurrection.  Emancipation  and  reform 
were  not  the  means  which  they  employed  for  the  seduc- 
tion of  the  peasant.  The  suppression  of  tithes,  the 
abolition  of  taxes,  and  exemption  from  the  payment  of 
rent,  were  the  rewards  they  promised.  Emancipation 
and  reform  were  only  used  to  delude  the  better  classes.'  ^ 
*  It  is  one  great  misfortune  of  this  country,'  he  said  in 
another  speech,  *  that  the  people  of  England  know  less 
of  it  than  they  know  perhaps  of  any  other  nation  in 

>  Pelham  to  Portland,  Sept.  29, 1797.  *  Plowden,  ii.  652. 
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Europe.  Their  impressions  I  do  verily  believe  to  be 
received  from  newspapers,  published  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  deceiving  them.  There  is  not  so  volatile  or  so  credu- 
lous a  nation  in  Europe  as  the  Irish ;  the  people  are 
naturally  well  disposed,  but  are  more  open  to  seduction 
than  any  man  would  credit  who  had  not  lived  among 
them;  .  .  .  and  therefore  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  is, 
of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  most  dangerous  to 
tamper  with  or  to  make  experiments  upon.  Her  pre- 
sent disturbed  and  distracted  state  has  certainly  been 
the  consequence  of  a  series  of  experiments,  practised 
upon  her  for  a  course  of  years.'  ^ 

In  spite  of  the  battle  of  Camperdown,  the  expecta- 
tion of  invasion  was  very  constant.  The  rupture  of  the 
negotiations  at  Lille,  and  the  definitive  peace  between 
"Prance  and  the  Emperor,  had  reduced  the  war,  for  the 
present,  to  a  duel  between  France  and  England.  Buo- 
naparte himself  was  at  Paris,  organising  an  '  English 
army,'  which,  it  was  thought,  might  be  directed  wholly 
or  partly  to  Ireland.  He  had  interviews  both  with 
Lewins  and  Tone,  and  more  than  one  assurance  was 
sent  to  Ireland,  that  French  soldiers  would  speedily 
arrive.^  Dean  Warburton  discovered  that  in  his  dis- 
trict, which  had  a  few  weeks  before  become  quite 
peaceful,  men  were  going  from  house  to  house  whisper- 
ing the  news,  and  telling  the  people  that  tithes  and 
taxes  would  soon  be  abolished;  and  although  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  himself  personally  popular, 
he  feared  that  the  people  welcomed  'every  circum- 
stance that  aflTorded  the  smallest  hope  of  an  invasion.'  ^ 
McNally  assured  the  Government  that,  at  a  party  at 
Grattan's  house,  the  opinion  was  unanimously  expressed 

*  Debate  in  the  Irish  Hotcse  of  Tone's  Memoirs^  ii.  454-456. 
Peers,  Feb,  19,   1798,  pp.  132,  »  Dean  Warburton,  Nov.  12, 

133.  1797;  Jan.  29, 1798. 

^  J:    W.,   Sept.    11,  Oct.    2; 
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that  an  invasion  would  be  attempted,  and  that  if  it 
succeeded,  the  only  course  would  be  to  form  a  conven- 
tion, exclusive  of  Parliament,  to  treat  for  the  country 
with  the  French.*  There  were  rumours  of  plots  to  seize 
Dublin  Castle  and  barracks ;  confident  assertions  that, 
in  a  few  Weeks,  all  Ireland  would  be  in  a  blaze ;  reports 
that  a  French  expedition  was  about  to  start  for  Lough 
Swilly ;  that  Lawless,  Lord  Oloncurry's  son,  had  gone 
over  to  London  to  confer  with  a  French  agent ;  that 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  Arthur  O'Connor  desired 
an  immediate  outbreak.^ 

Pelham  was  at  this  time  in  England,  but  Cooke 
sent  to  him,  near  the  end  of  the  year,  a  most  cir- 
cumstantial and  alarming  story  which  had  come  from 
McNally.  It  was,  *  that  Lord  Edward  received,  some 
days  since,  orders  from  Paris  to  urge  an  insurrection 
here  with  all  speed,  in  order  to  draw  troops  from  Eng- 
land. In  consequence  of  it,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
head  committee,  where  he  and  O'Connor  urged  imme- 
diate measures  of  vigour.  They  proposed  arming  a 
body  of  500  with  short  swords ;  that  this  body  should 
repair  to  all  the  mass-houses  at  midnight  Mass  on 
Christmas  morning ;  that  by  false  attacks  they  should 
persuade  the  people  to  raise  a  cry  that  the  Orangemen 
were  murdering  the  Catholics  ;  that,  having  raised  the 
uproar,  they  should  begin  their  attack  on  the  Castle, 
&c.  Many  priests  were  anxious  for  this  plan,  but  Em- 
met, Chambers,  &c.  opposed,  and  in  consequence,  the 
bishops,  who  were  against  outrage,  put  off  Mass  till 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  moderate  party  are 
against  insurrection  till  the  French  land.  .  .  .  Our 
Mend  received  his  intelligence  from  James  Tandy,  son 
of  Napper ;  who  was  alarmed  beyond  expression  at  the 


'  J.  W.,  Nov.  19.  H.  (Higgins),  Dec.  9,  29  ;  J.  W., 

2  Pelham  to  King,  Nov.  7 ;  F.      Nov.  19,  Dec.  26, 1797. 
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scheme,  and,  being  consulted,  had  opposed  it.'  ^  Next 
day,  however,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  himself  wrote  that, 
'  the  account  which  J.  W.  gave  in  writing,  fell  far  short 
of  the  verbal  communication  made  to  me  by  Pollock.' 
He  added,  however,  that  he  was  glad  that  he  had  at 
once  summoned  the  Speaker  and  the  Attorney-General 
to  Dublin,  to  consult  about  the  measures  to  be  taken,  as 
the  intention  to  produce  an  insurrection  on  Christmas 
Eve  was  undoubted.  The  propriety  of  arresting  at 
once  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  Arthur  O'Connor  was 
seriously  discussed ;  but  Camden  reported  that,  '  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  our  chance  of  further  informa- 
tion, and  under  the  impression  of  the  disadvantage  of 
taking  up  persons  without  bringing  them  to  trial,'  the 
idea  was,  for  the  present,  relinquished.^  It  was  ob- 
served, that  there  was,  about  this  time,  a  strangely  sud- 
den diminution  in  the  number  of  outrages  ;  but  it  was 
doubtful  whether  this  was  due  to  the  Government  mea- 
sures, or  to  the  orders  that  came  from  the  chiefs  of  the 
rebellion  to  avoid  all  provocation  on  the  eve  of  the 
rising.^ 

Two  other  facts  may  be  noticed,  before  drawing  our 
account  of  the  year  to  its  close.  Since  the  violent 
suppression  of  the  '  Northern  Star,'  in  May  1797,  the 
United  Irishmen  had  no  recognised  organ  till  the  end  of 
September,  when  a  newspaper  called  *  The  Press '  was 

'  Cooke  to  Pelham  (Pelham  no  serious  outrage    has  lately 

MSS.),  Dec.  26,  1797.  taken  place  in  any  part  of  the 

'^  Camden  to  Pelham,  Dec.  27.  kingdom ;  but  I  believe  this  ap- 
See,  too,  J.  W.,  Dec.  26,  1797.  parent  caJm  is  the  consequence 
By  *  our  friend,'  McNally  always  of  very  strict  orders,  which  have 
means  himself.  In  the  Memoirs  been  issued  to  the  United  Irish- 
of  Miles  Byrne  there  is  a  case  of  men  not  to  be  guilty  of  any  ex- 
United  Iri^men  acting  for  their  cess.  These  orders  are  accom- 
own  purposes  the  part  of  Orange-  panied  with  the  assurance  of  as- 
men,  and  thus  producing  a  panic  sistance  from  France.'  (Camden 
(i.  14,  16).  to  Portland,  Jan.  22,  1798.) 

■  *  Except  the  robbing  of  arms, 
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established,  which  for  the  next  six  months  represented 
their  aims  with  conspicuous  ability.  Its  registered  pro- 
prietor was  an  obscure  printer  named  Finnerty,  but  it 
belonged  in  reality  to  a  group  of  shareholders,  among 
whom  Lawless  had  the  chief  part,  but  which  included 
also,  Arthur  O'Connor,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Bond, 
Chambers,  and  Jackson.  Among  the  shareholders  and 
occasional  contributors,  was  Leonard  McNally,  whose 
share  was  probably  paid  by  the  Government,  and  who 
was  thus  able  to  obtain  much  additional  information 
for  his  employers.^ 

The  other  fact  was  the  arrival  of  a  new  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  Ireland.  For  some  time  Camden  had  felt 
that  Lord  Carhampton,  though  a  man  of  undoubted  zeal 
and  courage,  had  neither  the  ability  nor  the  tact  re- 
quired for  his  very  difficult  position,  and  he  was  much 
disappointed  that  Lord  Comwallis  could  not  be  induced 
to  accept  the  military  government  of  Ireland.  A  new 
overture,  however,  was  more  successful,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, Carhampton  was  removed  to  the  post  of  Master  of 
the  Ordnance,  and  replaced  by  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby. 
This  distinguished  soldier  had  just  returned  from  the 
West  Indies.  He  knew  Ireland  well,  having  been 
quartered  there  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  having  remained  there  during 
the  whole  period  of  its  continuance.  He  was  a  man  of 
a  very  independent  and  honourable  character,  and  of 
liberal  opinions,  and  he  had  the  reputation  of  a  com- 
mander who  was  not  only  skilful  in  the  field,  but  also 
eminently  successful  in  maintaining  a  high  standard  of 
discipline  among  his  soldiers. 


>  J.  W.,  Oct.  17,  31,  Nov.  19,  nor,  who  advanced  most  of  the 

28,  Dec.   15,    1797 ;    Madden's  capital  for  the  undertaking,  but 

Ufdted  Irishmen,  ii.    241-246.  he  says  that  O'Connor  acted  as 

McNally  positively  states  that  it  editor, 
was  Lawless,  not  Arthur  0*Con- 
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Such  an  officer  was  peculiarly  wanted  in  Ireland, 
but  such  an  officer  was  very  unlikely  to  find  his  task  a 
smooth  one.  Dalrymple,  who  commanded  in  the  South 
of  Ireland,  showed  himself  profoundly  disappointed  at 
not  being  promoted  to  the  first  place.  Knox  informed 
Pelham  that  Lake,  who  commanded  in  the  North,  was 
not  on  good  terms  with  Abercromby ;  and  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  arrival  of  the  new  Commander-in- 
Chief,  signs  of  friction  began.  Abercromby  wrote  to 
England,  that  he  had  accepted  the  command  with  great 
reluctance,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  Government ; 
that  he  understood  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
patronage,  the  army  was  to  be  totally  under  his  com- 
mand ;  and  that  he  must  come  to  a  clear  understand- 
ing on  this  point,  as  a  command  divided  between  him- 
self and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  entirely  incompatible 
with  good  military  administration;  while  Camden  wrote 
confidentially  that  Abercromby  was  not  easy  to  get  on 
with,  and  very  peremptory  about  managing  military 
matters  himself.^ 

All  these  signs  were  ominous,  and  the  more  Aber- 
cromby studied  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  the  less 
he  was  satisfied  with  them.  The  first  thing  which  ap- 
peared to  him  absolutely  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
the  country  in  case  of  invasion,  and  for  the  enforcement 
of  military  discipline,  was  a  concentration  of  the  troops 
on  a  few  points.  Like  Fitzwilliam,  and  Ponsonby,  and 
Grattan,  he  believed  that  the  suppression  of  riot  and 
outrage,  and  the  maintenance  of  internal  tranquillity, 
must  necessarily  be  entrusted  chiefly  to  the  yeomanry, 
and  that  the  regular  troops  ought  only  to  be  employed 
on  rare  and  serious  occasions.  Almost  immediately 
after  his  arrival  he  went  on  a  tour  of  inspection  through 

*  Dalrymple  to  Pelham,  Nov.      Abercromby  to  Elliot,  Dec.  26 ; 
19;  Knox  to  Pelham,  Nov.  29;      Camden  to  Pelham,  Dec.  26, 1797, 
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the  South  of  Ireland,  and  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
at  least,  the  danger  from  disaffection  appeared  to  him 
to  be  exaggerated.  A  few  extracts  from  his  letters  will 
give  a  clear  view  of  his  judgment  of  the  situation,  and 
of  the  course  which  he  determined  to  adopt. 

'  The  disturbances  which  have  arisen  in  the  South,' 
he  wrote,  *  are  exactly  similar  to  those  which  have  al- 
ways prevailed  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  they 
hold  out  the  old  giievances  of  tithes  and  oppressive 
rents.  The  country  gentlemen  and  magistrates  do  not 
do  their  duty ;  they  are  timid  and  distrustful,  and  ruin 
the  troops  by  calling  on  them  upon  every  occasion  to 
execute  the  law,  and  to  afford  them  personal  protection.' 
'  With  an  army  composed  of  so  various  a  description 
of  troops,  and  in  a  country  so  unprepared  for  war,  it 
requires  all  the  authority  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  can 
give  me,  to  enable  me  to  carry  on  the  King's  service.' 
*  As  far  as  my  information  goes,  the  country  through 
which  I  have  passed  [the  neighbourhood  of  Cork]  is  in  a 
state  of  tranquillity.  ...  It  would  now  be  very  desirable 
if  the  troops  could,  without  alarming  the  gentlemen,  be 
collected,  and  their  discipline  restored,  which  suffers 
exceedingly  from  their  dispersed  state.  I  am  morally 
certain  that  many  of  the  regiments  could  not  at  present 
take  the  field,  from  their  various  wants,  which  cannot 
be  known  or  supplied  till  more  brought  together.  The 
yeomanry  appear  to  advantage ;  they  are  well  clothed 
and  mounted,  and  express  great  willingness  and  zeal. 
I  am,  however,  nearly  convinced  that  to  bring  them  to- 
gether, and  to  appoint  officers  to  command  them,  must 
not  be  attempted.  They  must  be  left  at  home,  and 
appointed  to  the  defence  of  the  interior.'  '  The  dis- 
persed state  of  the  troops  is  really  ruinous  to  the  ser- 
vice. The  best  regiments  in  Europe  could  not  long 
stand  such  usage.  ...  If  I  could  be  informed  what 
number  of  regiments  in  aid  of  the  yeomanry  would  be 
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wanted  in  each  province  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  of  the  country,  I  would  willingly  abandon  a  cer- 
tain proportion  for  that  peculiar  purpose,  provided  the 
remainder  were  to  be  kept  together,  and  in  a  situation 
to  move  if  a  foreign  enemy  should  appear.  I  have 
found  the  cavalry  in  general  unfit  for  service,  and  more 
than  one-half  of  the  infantry  dispersed  over  the  face  of 
the  country,  in  general  under  officers  very  little  able  to 
command  them.  At  Fermoy  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  light  infantry  are  "  on  command." '  ^ 

Although  a  great  part  of  the  country  was  apparently 
in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  there  was,  he  said,  reason  to 
believe  that  the  minds  of  the  people  were  neither 
softened  nor  subdued,  and  there  was  a  serious  possi- 
bility of  a  French  invasion.  *  On  the  yeomanry  and  the 
exertions  of  the  gentlemen,  and  of  the  well-disposed 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  its  internal  security  must 
principally  depend ; '  and  he  mentioned  the  great  good 
which  had  been  done  in  Scotland  by  loyalist  associa- 
tions, that  had  been  formed  in  each  county  in  1792 
and  1793.2 

Abercromby  might  have  found  quite  as  good  an 
example  in  the  Irish  volunteers  during  the  period  of 
the  American  war;  and  if  Ireland  in  the  last  years 
had  been  governed  on  the  principles  of  Grattan  instead 
of  on  the  principles  of  Clare,  the  gentry  of  all  creeds 
might  have  still  been  able  and  willing  to  maintain  the 
order  of  the  country.  Camden  expressed  his  perfect 
agreement  with  this  portion  of  Ahercromby's  recom- 
mendations. He  mentions  that  he  had  communicated 
them  to  several  gentlemen  connected  with  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  found  them  very  ready  to 
adopt  the  suggestions ;  and  he  expressed,  on  his  own 


*  Dunfermline's  Life  of  Aber-  *  Abercromby  to  Pelham,  Feb. 

cromby,  pp.  84-86.  21, 1798. 
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part,  his  appreciation  of  the  great  good  sense  and 
knowledge  of  the  world  that  were  combined  with  the 
military  talents  of  Abercromby.^  But  no  one,  who  has 
perused  the  letters  which  were  pouring  in  from  most 
parts  of  the  country  asking  for  military  protection,  can 
doubt  that  Abercromby's  policy  was  likely  to  be  far 
from  popular,  and  in  some  of  the  worst  districts  the 
scattered  yeomanry  appear  to  have  been  almost  dis- 
armed by  nocturnal  parties. 

Abercromby  had  another  object  before  him,  which 
brought  him  speedily  into  conflict  with  the  men  who 
had  the  leading  influence  in  the  Government  of  Ireland. 
It  was  to  bring  back  the  army  into  the  limits  of  le- 
gality, and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  scandalous  outrages 
which  were  constantly  occurring,  if  not  under  the 
direct  prompting,  at  least  with  the  tacit  connivance,  of 
Government  officials.  Almost  immediately  after  his 
arrival  in  Dublin,  he  issued  an  order  remindiug  the 
officers  that,  though  they  might  sometimes  be  called 
upon  to  aid  the  magistrates,  *  they  must  not  forget  that 
they  are  only  called  upon  to  support  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  not  to  step  beyond  the  bounds  of  them.  Any 
outrage  or  excess,  therefore,  on  their  part  is  highly 
culpable,  and  they  are  strictly  enjoined  to  observe  the 
greatest  moderation  and  the  strictest  discipline  when 
Qiey  are  called  upon  to  execute  this  part  of  their 
duty.*  2 

The  outrages  which  took  place  were  of  different 
kinds.  Many  were  mere  isolated  acts  of  drunken  or 
half- disciplined  soldiers,  scattered  in  small  parties 
among  the  peasantry,  and  had  little  or  no  relation  to 
politics.  But  a  large  class,  of  which  the  burning  of 
houses   formed  the  most  conspicuous   example,  were 


Dunfermline's  Abercromby^  pp.  96,  96. 
Ibid.  p.  77. 
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illegal  acts  of  violence  deliberately  carried  out  in  places 
where  murders  had  been  committed  or  where  arms  had 
been  concealed,  and  deliberately  screened  by  men  in 
authority  from  the  intervention  of  the  law  courts. 
Against  the  whole  of  this  system,  Abercromby  reso- 
lutely set  his  face.  In  one  case,  when  the  sergeant 
of  a  fencible  regiment  had  been  murdered,  and  when 
the  usual  military  excesses  had  followed,  he  wrote  to 
Pelham :  *  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  civil 
magistrate  has  not  hitherto  discovered  the  murderer  of 
the  sergeant,  and  I  still  more  lament  that  no  evidence 
has  been  brought  forward  sufficient  to  convict  the 
authors  of  the  notorious  acts  of  violence  which  have 
been  in  some  measure  the  consequence  of  the  murder. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  sir,  that  the  magistrates  of  the  county 
of  Kildare  will  be  instructed  to  prosecute  still  further 
the  investigation  of  this  business.  Although  they  may 
not  discover  the  murderer  of  the  sergeant,  they  cannot 
fail  to  discover  the  soldiers  who  first  set  fire  to  the 
houses  and  committed  several  acts  of  violence  at  noon- 
day, and  in  face  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Newbridge. 
The  soldiers  are  all  at  Kildare,  and  every  assistance 
shall  be  afforded  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  in- 
quiry. The  future  discipline  of  the  army  may  depend 
on  the  conduct  observed  in  this  affair.  If  the  civil 
power  should  decline  taking  any  further  steps,  it  must 
be  taken  up  in  a  different  point  of  view.' 

On  another  occasion,  writing  to  General  Johnston, 
whoL^ommanded  at  Fermoy,  he  fully  approved  of  the 
assistaiace  that  general  had  given  to  the  civil  magis- 
trates in  their  attempts  to  seize  the  perpetrators  of 
two  horrible  murders  which  had  just  taken  place,  but 
added,  '  I  have  always  wished  that  the  law  should  be 
supported  by  the  troops  when  called  on  properly,  but 
I  have  as  strongly  wished  that  they  should  not  take 
any  part  that  was  not  strictly  legal.  ...  I  hope  the 
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magistrates  have  not  put  their  intention  of  burning 
houses  in  force.  I  hope  the  soldiers  have  taken  no 
part  in  it.'  '  I  have  endeavoured/  he  wrote  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  *  as  far  as  possible  to  resist  the  interference  of 
the  troops  in  all  matters  where  the  civil  magistrate 
ought  alone  to  have  interfered.  I  clearly  saw  that  the 
discipline  of  the  troops  would  be  completely  ruined, 
and  that  they  would  be  led  into  a  thousand  irregulari- 
ties contrary  to  law,  which  would  bring  disgrace  upon 
themselves,  and  in  which  they  ought  not  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  Government  of  the  country.'  ^ 

Charlemont  wrote  about  this  time  to  Halliday,  that 
Sir  Ralph  was  acting  *  with  the  strictest  propriety  in 
his  most  difficult  situation,  and  has  the  happiness  of 
being  cordially  disliked  and  abused.'  ^  It  is  evident, 
indeed,  how  offensive  his  conduct  must  have  been  to 
men  like  Lake  and  Ejiox,  \yho  had  steadily  advocated 
the  policy  of  burning  houses ;  to  Clare  and  Foster, 
who  supported  every  measure  of  rigour  in  the  Council ; 
and  to  the  many  magistrates  whose  proceedings,  frankly 
communicated  to  the  Government  in  Dublin,  have  been 
already  related. 

These  differences  culminated  in  the  famous  general 
orders  issued  on  February  26, 1798,  from  the  Adjutant- 
General's  Office.  'The  very  disgraceful  frequency  of 
courts-martial,  and  the  many  complaints  of  irregulari- 
ties in  the  conduct  of  the  troops  in  this  kingdom,'  they 
said,  •  having  too  unfortunately  proved  the  army  to  be 
in  a  state  of  licentiousness  which  must  render  it  for- 
midable to  everyone  but  the  enemy,'  it  had  become 
necessary  to  enjoin  all  commanding  officers  *  to  com- 
pel from  all  officers  under  their  command  the  strictest 
and  most  unremitting  attention  to  the  discipline,  good 
order,  and  conduct  of  their  men,  such  as.  may  restore 

*  Dunfermline's  Abercromby,  pp.  90-93.  *  Ibid.  p.  90. 
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the  high  and  distinguished  reputation  the  British 
troops  have  been  accustomed  to  enjoy  in  every  part  ot 
the  world.'  *  It  becomes  necessary,'  the  writer  added, 
*  to  recur  and  most  pointedly  to  attend  to  the  standing 
orders  of  the  kingdom,  which,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  direct  military  assistance  to  be  given  at  the  re- 
quisition of  the  civil  magistrate,  positively  forbid  the 
troops  to  act  (but  in  case  of  attack)  without  his  pre- 
sence and  authority,  and  the  most  clear  and  precise 
orders  are  to  be  given  to  the  officer  commanding  the 
party  for  the  purpose.'  * 

These  orders,  though  certainly  not  uncalled  for  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  produced  a  feeling  approach- 
ing to  consternation  in  Government  circles  both  in 
England  and  in  Ireland.  They  were  issued  without 
consultation  with  either  Camden  or  Pelham,  and  at  a 
time  when  Lord  Moira  had  just  brought  forward  his 
motion  deploring  the  violent,  tyrannical,  and  illegal 
proceedings  in  Ireland.  They  supplied  the  most  de- 
cisive confirmation  of  his  charges,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  they  were  in  direct  conflict  with  the  pro- 
clamation of  May  18,  by  which  the  military  were  in- 
structed to  act  without  waiting  for  the  civil  magistrate. 
The  storm,  however,  did  not  immediately  burst.  In 
Parliament,  Pelham  defended  the  document  as  *  a  mili- 
tary order  called  for  by  the  relaxation  of  discipline  in 
the  army,  composed  as  it  is  of  very  bad  militia  and 
fencible  officers ; '  ^  and  Abercromby  himself  repeatedly 
and  earnestly  disclaimed  any  political  object,  declaring 
that  he  had  no  sympathy  with  Lord  Moira's  politics, 
and  had  not  even  read  his  speech  or  the  Chancellor's 
reply. 

Abercromby   immediately   after  issuing  his  orders 

^  Seward's   Collectanea  Poll-  *  Camden  to  Portland,  March 

tica,  iii.  214,  215.    These  orders      15,  1798. 
have  been  often  reprinted. 
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went  on  a  tour  of  inspection  in  Ulster ;  and  during  his 
absence  a  cabal  of  the  most  formidable  kind  was  insti- 
gated against  him,  which  was  greatly  assisted  by  the 
serious  illness  of  Pelham.  Among  the  Pelham  papers 
there  is  the  draft  of  a  curious  letter,  written  but  not 
sent  by  Pelham  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  detailing  what 
occurred.  Pelham  asserts  that  he  had  himself  much 
reason  to  complain.  His  health  in  the  beginning  of 
1798  was  so  broken,  that  he  had  begged  to  be  relieved 
of  his  post ;  but  he  received  no  answer  till  the  eve  of 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  when  he  was  entreated  to 
continue  in  office,  and  was  obliged  to  undertake  the 
management  of  the  session,  and  among  other  things  to 
give  the  official  view  of  Abercromby's  orders.  In  his 
own  opinion,  the  description  Abercromby  gave  of  the 
state  of  the  army  was  perfectly  true,  although  the  word 
*  licentiousness '  was  an  injudicious  one  to  use,  and 
although  part  of  the  orders  could  not  be  reconciled  with 
the  proclamation  of  May  18.  Pelham,  by  travelling 
through  Ireland,  had  painfully  convinced  himself  that 
the  discipline  of  the  army  had  been  steadily  declining 
up  to  the  period  of  the  arrival  of  Abercromby.  He  had, 
therefore,  no  hesitation  in  justifying  Abercromby  com- 
pletely in  Parliament,  and  his  '  open  and  explicit  justifi- 
cation '  there,  was  at  the  time  unanswered  and  un- 
censured.  But  no  sooner  had  his  illness  become  so 
serious  that  he  was  confined  to  his  bed,  than  the  Chan- 
cellor, the  Speaker,  and  many  others  talked  openly  of 
impeaching  Abercromby,  and  employing  every  means 
to  punish  and  degrade  him.  Dinners  were  got  up  to 
bring  together  politicians  of  different  types  with  this 
object,  and  a  fixed  resolve  was  expressed  '  to  get  rid  of 
him.'  The  Speaker,  standing  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Lords  to  deliver  the  money  Bills,  took  occasion,  in  the 
course  of  his  address  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  commit 
the  House  of  Commons  against  Abercromby  by  express- 
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ing  the  full  confidence  of  the  House  in  *the  high 
discipline '  of  the  army.  The  measure,  however,  Pelham 
wrote,  was  not  full  till  *  Your  grace  thought  fit,  in 
declaring  the  sentiments  of  the  British  Cabinet,  to  give 
countenance  to  the  cabal  here,  ...  to  condemn  with- 
out hearing,  not  only  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  but  Lord 
Camden.'  It  was  evident,  Pelham  added,  that  Portland 
received  private  reports  from  members  of  the  Irish 
Cabinet.' 

*  The  hue  and  cry  has  been  raised  in  London,'  wrote 
Abercromby,  *by  letters  from  hence,  and  has  been 
carried  on,  as  I  hear,  principally  by  that  immaculate 
character,  Lord  Auckland.'  *  This  information  seems  to 
have  been  quite  true,  and  the  part  which  Auckland 
played  at  this  time  was  an  extremely  mischievous  one. 
Having  been,  when  Mr.  Eden,  Chief  Secretary,  under 
Lord  Carlisle,  he  had  formed  Irish  connections,  and  was  in 
close  correspondence  with  Clare,  Beresford,  and  Cooke, 
the  men  who  had  taken  the  chief  part  in  producing  the 
recall  of  Lord  Pitzwilliam,  and  who  were  the  centre  of 
nearly  everything  that  was  reactionary  and  tyrannical 
in  Irish  government.  Auckland  was  intimate  with  Pitt, 
and  through  his  intervention  these  men  had  a  constant 
channel  of  communication  with  Pitt,  independently  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Chief  Secretary.  They  were 
at  this  time  busily  intriguing  against  Abercromby. 
Clare  especially  wrote  furiously  about  *  the  peevish  in- 
discretion of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby's  orders,'  declared 
that  *  he  must  have  lost  his  senses,'  and  that  it  was 
'  provoking  that  the  critical  situation  in  which  we  stand 
made  it  ineligible  to  resent  his  intemperance  as  it 
merited,'  and  he  added,  in  characteristic  phraseology, 
that  *  if  Lord  Moira  had  not  retracted  his  charges  against 


April  1799. 

Dunfermline's  Abercromby^  p.  126. 
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the  Irish  army,  .  .  .  this  Scotch  beast  certainly  would 
have  given  him  strong  grounds  to  stand  upon.'  ^ 

The  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  which  Pelham 
refers,  was  written  on  March  11.  In  it  Portland  ex- 
presses his  astonishment  at  the  general  order  ascribed 
to  Abercromby,  about  the  conduct  of  the  army ;  asks 
whether  it  is  genuine,  and  declares  that  it  is  considered 
a  great  triumph  for  Lord  Moira's  party  over  that  of  the 
Chancellor,  and  that  the  Irish  in  London  inferred  from 
it  that  the  loyalists  were  abandoned  to  ruin.^ 

Camden  was  evidently  perplexed.  He  thought  it 
right  to  communicate  the  substance  of  Portland's  de- 
spatch to  Abercromby,  and  he  was  himself  exceedingly 
annoyed  at  the  publication  of  the  orders,  but  he  was 
also  extremely  anxious  that  Abercromby  should  not 
resign  his  command.  Such  a  resignation,  he  said,  would 
deprive  him  in  a  very  dangerous  moment  of  a  com- 
mander of  tried  military  capacity,  and  would  also  add 
the  weight  of  a  most  respectable  opinion  *  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  attack  the 
system  which  has  been  pursued  in  Ireland.'  He  urged 
the  English  Ministers  to  be  as  conciliatory  as  possible 
towards  Abercromby  ;  and  he  wrote  to  Abercromby  de- 
claring his  full  confidence  in  him,  absolving  him  from 
all  imputation  of  having  been  actuated  by  a  political 
motive,  expressing  a  most  earnest  wish  that  he  should 
continue  at  his  post,  but  at  the  same  time  clearly  stating 
his  dissent  from  one  portion  of  the  orders.  *  You  have 
had  the  candour,'  he  wrote,  *  to  acknowledge  that  you 
did  not  consider  the  proclamation  of  May  18  as  then  in 
force.  There  is  no  doubt  that  until  such  a  proclamation 
is  recalled,  or  until  the  state  of  the  country  is  so  altered 
that  it  is  a  dead  letter,  the  proclamation  exists.     Under 


*  Atickland     Correspondence^  ^  Portland  to  Camden,  March 

iii.  393-397.    See,  too,  p.  411.  11, 1798. 
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that  proclamation  the  military  received  orders  to  act 
without  waiting  for  the  civil  magistrate.  .  .  .  That  ne- 
cessity exists,  and  since  it  does  exist,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  proclamation  must  be  acted  on.' ' 

If  it  was,  as  Pelham  stated,  the  object  of  Clare  and 
Foster  to  *  get  rid  of  Abercromby,'  that  object  was  most 
easily  attained.  He  had  accepted  the  command  with 
great  reluctance,  and  he  was  not  a  man  who  would  ac- 
quiesce with  the  smallest  patience  in  the  censure  of  his 
superiors  or  the  restriction  of  his  powers.  On  the  very 
day  on  which  he  received  the  letter  from  Camden  he 
sent  in  his  resignation,  and  all  the  efforts  of  Camden 
and  Dundas  were  unable  to  induce  him  to  withdraw  it. 
*  I  feel  the  most  perfect  conviction,'  he  wrote  to  Dundas, 
'  that  the  principal  members  of  Lord  Camden's  Cabinet 
have  lost  their  confidence,  if  they  ever  had  any,  in  me ; 
that  they  did  during  my  absence  attempt  my  ruin  by 
machinations  here  and  in  England,  is  a  matter  beyond 
all  doubt.'  ^  In  two  private  letters  to  relations  he  threw 
off  the  reticence  required  in  official  correspondence,  and 
stated  his  case  with  a  clearness  that  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  *  The  struggle,'  he  said,  *  has  been,  in 
the  first  place,  whether  I  was  to  have  the  command  of 
the  army  really  or  nominally,  and  then  whether  the 
character  and  discipline  of  it  were  to  be  degraded  and 
ruined  in  the  mode  of  using  it,  either  from  the  facility 
of  one  man,  or  from  the  violence  and  oppression  of  a  set 
of  men  who  have  for  more  than  twelve  months  employed 
it  in  measures  which  they  durst  not  avow  or  sanction. 
.  .  .  Within  these  twelve  months  every  crime,  every 
cruelty  that  could  be  committed  by  Cossacks  or  Cal- 
mucks,  has  been  transacted  here.     The  words  of  the 


'  Camden  to  Portland,  March  *  Dunfermline's    Ahercromby, 

15,  1798.    Dunfermline's  Aher-      p.  106. 
crombyt  p.  101. 
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order  of  February  26  were  strong ;  the  circumstances 
required  it.  It  has  not  abated  the  commission  of 
enormities,  and  I  will  venture  to  predict  that  when  the 
moment  for  calling  forth  the  Iridi  army  arrives,  one- 
half  of  it  will  dissolve  in  a  month.  .  .  .  Within  less 
than  two  months  since  the  issuing  of  my  orders,  a 
private  man  has  thrown  a  chair  at  the  colonel  of  his 
regiment,  when  sent  for  to  be  reprimanded.  Houses 
have  been  burned,  men  murdered,  others  half  hanged. 
A  young  lady  has  been  carried  off  by  a  detachment  of 
dragoons,  and  in  the  room  where  she  was,  an  officer  was 
shot  through  the  thigh,  and  a  blunderbuss  snapped  at 
another  gentleman's  head.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
enormities  which  have  disgraced  us  of  late ;  were  the 
whole  to  be  collected,  what  a  picture  would  it  present ! 
Such  a  degree  of  insubordination  has  been  allowed,  that 
the  general  officers  write  directly  to  the  Castle,  over- 
looking every  decency  and  order.  Almost  all  those  who 
were  here  before  me  have  a  plot  and  a  conspiracy  which 
they  cherish,  and  which  is  the  subject  of  their  corre- 
spondence and  consequence ;  and  instead  of  attending  to 
their  duty  and  to  the  discipline  of  their  troops,  they  are 
either  acting  as  politicians  or  as  justices  of  the  peace. 
.  .  .  There  must  be  some  change,  or  the  country  will  be 
lost.  The  late  ridiculous  farce  acted  by  Lord  Camden 
and  his  Cabinet  must  strike  everyone.  They  have  de- 
clared the  kingdom  in  rebellion,  when  the  orders  of  his 
Excellency  might  be  carried  over  the  whole  kingdom  by 
an  orderly  dragoon,  or  a  writ  executed  without  any 
difficulty,  a  few  places  in  the  mountains  excepted.' 
*  Since  my  arrival  here,  I  have  been  under  the  necessity 
of  supporting  myself  by  great  exertions  and  strong  re- 
presentations, otherwise  I  should  have  been  a  mere 
cipher,  or,  what  is  worse,  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  a  party 
who  govern  this  country.  Their  dislike  to  me  has,  of 
course,  been  visible,  and  in  my  absence  they  took  the 
VOL.  IV.  p 
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opportunity  of  attempting  to  crush  me.  The  Speaker, 
at  the  head  of  a  junto,  met  in  his  chamber,  canvassed 
and  censured  my  order,  and,  interfering  with  a  matter 
which  did  not  belong  to  him,  sent  a  deputation  to  Mr. 
Pelham  to  convey  to  him  their  opinion,  and  their  de- 
termination to  bring  it  before  Parliament.  This  was 
only  part  of  their  plan;  they  wrote  the  most  furious 
representations  against  me  to  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
and  to  others  of  high  rank  in  England.  .  .  .  After  this 
there  can  be  no  mutual  confidence.  In  times  so  diffi- 
cult it  is  next  to  impossible  to  separate  the  civil  and 
military  business  of  the  country;  and  with  all  the 
wisdom,  all  the  vigour,  that  can  be  shown,  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  general  to  answer  for  success.  Should, 
therefore,  any  one  thing  go  wi'ong,  I  could  expect 
nothing  but  the  fullest  effects  of  their  resentment.  .  .  . 
The  abuses  of  all  kinds  I  found  here  can  scarcely  be  be- 
lieved or  enumerated.  I  tried  various  means  with  little 
success;  it  was  necessary  to  speak  out;  the  order  is 
strong,  but  be  assured  it  was  necessary.  The  way  in 
which  the  troops  have  been  employed,  would  ruin  the 
best  in  Europe.  Here  are  35,000  yeomanry,  raised  for 
the  express  purpose  of  protecting  the  country.  ...  I 
therefore  restricted  the  troops  to  the  standing  orders  of 
the  kingdom,  that  their  discipline  might  be  pursued 
if  possible,  and  that  the  gentlemen  might  be  obliged  to 
trust  to  the  yeomanry,  on  whom  they  must  ultimately 
depend  in  case  the  troops  should  be  called  away  to 
oppose  a  foreign  enemy.'  ^ 

I  have  quoted  these  passages  at  much  length,  as 
they  have  a  great  historical  importance.  The  resigna- 
tion of  Abercromby  completed  the  fatal  policy  which  the 
recall  of  Lord  Pitzwilliam  had  begun,  and  it  took  away 
the  last  faint  chance  of  averting  a  rebellion.     If  the 

>  Dunfermline's  Abercromby,  pp.  108-110, 112-114. 
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French  had  arrived,  no  human  power  could  have  pre- 
vented a  rising ;  but  in  the  absence  of  French  assistance, 
it  was  perhaps  still  just  possible  that  it  might  have  been 
avoided.  Many  and  various  influences  concurred  to 
produce,  accelerate,  or  extend  it]  but  among  lliein,  tlie 
burning  of  houaeSj  and  other  lawless  acts  of  mililaiy 
violence,  which  were  countenanced  by  the  Government, 
had  an  undoubted  part.  The  resignation  of  a  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, mainly  because  he  endeavoured  to  re- 
press them,  and  because  he  had  been  censured  for  that 
endeavour,  was  one  of  the  most  calamitous  events  that 
could  at  this  time  have  happened.  Lord  Camden  waa 
not  blind  to  ita  probable  eflTecte,  Scarcely  any  other 
eventj  he  wi^ote  to  Portland,  could  have  been  so  calcu- 
lated *  to  slrnke  his  Majesty *s  interest  in  Ireland,'  and 
he  strongly  urged  that,  as  Abercromby  could  not  be 
induced  to  withdraw  his  resignation,  he  sliould  be  at 
once  replaced  by  a  very  good  general,  as  '  the  nature  of 
the  government  is  now  become  so  military,  that  it  la 
absolutely  essential  that  an  officer  of  the  most  approved 
ability  and  experience  should  be  sent  to  this  kingdom .'  ^ 
AbercTOmby,  though  he  refused  to  withdraw  hia 
resignation,  spoke  with  great  personal  warmth  and  re- 
spect of  Lord  Camden,  and  consented,  before  leaving 
the  country,  to  revoke  the  chief  part  of  hia  general 
orders,  and  himself  to  go,  armed  with  the  full  powers 
of  martial  law,  to  quell  certain  disturbances  which  had 
broken  out  in  some  counties  of  Leinster  and  Munster. 
The  little  to\vn  of  Cahir,  in  Tipperaryj  had  been  occu- 
pied at  noonday  by  a  party  of  armed  and  mounted  rebels, 
numbering,  according  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  1,000^^ 

1  Camden  to  Portl&ti<li  Miiroh  mgly  wrong-headed.*      (Com- 

9G,  1798,     Comwallifl  wrote  two  waltis  Corre^ondcnf^e,  iL  333*) 
days  latei? :   *  For  yout  private  -  Camden  to  Portland,  March 

ear,  Abercromby  is  coming  from  30,  1798. 
Ireland.     He  hm  been  esoeed- 
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and,  according  to  the  lowest  estimate,  at  least  300 
men,  and  they  had  proceeded  systematically  to  dis- 
arm the  inhabitants,  and  had  carried  away  more  than 
100  stand  of  arms.  Great  robberies  of  arms  were 
taking  place  in  the  county  of  Kildare.  Lord  Clare,  in  a 
letter  burning  with  hatred  of  Abercromby,  declared 
that  the  whole  province  of  Munster,  and  many  of  the 
counties  of  Leinster,  were  in  a  complete  state  of  anarchy, 
if  not  of  open  rebellion ;  that  the  system  of  robbery  was 
rapidly  extending,  and  that  the  gentry  over  large  dis- 
tricts had  universally  fled  for  refuge  to  the  towns. 
*  Under  these  circumstances,'  he  said,  *  Lord  Camden 
was  obliged  to  issue  a  peremptory  command  to  Sir 
Ealph,  to  revoke  his  general  order,  and  to  give  imme- 
diate directions  to  the  troops  to  reduce  the  rebels,  for 
which  desirable  purpose  he  has  been  invested  with  full 
discretionary  powers.'  Abercromby  had  undertaken  to 
put  down  the  disturbances  in  a  fortnight,  and  Clare  wrote 
that  if  he  did  not  do  so,  the  King  should  disgrace  him.^ 
The  military  were  now  ordered  to  act  without  wait- 
ing for  directions  from  the  civil  magistrates,  in  dispersing 
tumultuous  assemblies.  Abercromby  received  express 
orders  to  disarm  the  rebels,  to  recover  the  arms  that 
had  been  taken,  and  to  crush  rebellion,  in  whatever 
shape  it  might  show  itself,  and  wherever  it  might  ap- 
pear, by  the  most  summary  military  measures  ;  and  a 
proclamation  issued  on  March  30,  established  the  most 
stringent  martial  law.^  Of  this  proclamation,  and  of 
the  measures  that  resulted  from  it,  we  shall  learn  more 
in  the  following  chapter. 


*  Atickland  Correspondence,  dangerous  to  individuals  than 
iii.  395-897.  Cooke  wrote  very  the  State,  for  I  think  its  break- 
significantly  :  *  Sir  Balph  .  .  .  ing  out  will  do  good.'  (Ibid, 
is  gone  into  Monster  with  full  p.  400.) 

martial  law  powers  to  quell  the  *  Castlereagh  Correspondence, 

rebellion  there,  which  is  more  i.  164, 168, 169. 
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Abercromby  agreed  to  act  as  the  Government  de- 
sired, but  he  at  the  same  time,  instead  of  waiting,  as 
he  ought  to  have  done,  till  his  resignation  had  been 
accepted  by  the  King,  at  once  informed  his  brother 
officers  that  he  expected  soon  to  be  relieved.  It  became, 
therefore,  well  known  that  the  military  command  was 
about  to  be  changed,  and  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
disapproved  of  the  measures  he  was  obliged  to  enforce. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  issued  instructions  to  the  gene- 
rals, directing  them  to  disarm  the  people ;  authorising 
jfree  quarters  in  disaflFected  districts,  but  also  limiting 
and  defining  these  measures,  and  taking  every  precau- 
tion that  martial  law  should  be  exercised  with  leniency 
and  moderation.^ 

In  the  opinion  of  Camden,  he  did  not  always  exe- 
cute his  task  judiciously.  He  was  accused  of  refusing 
to  consult  with  the  country  gentry,  and  treating  those 
whom  he  met  with  marked  coldness,  and  he  appears  to 
have  greatly  affi-onted  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons,  by  his 
strictures  on  the  King's  County  Militia.^  He  went 
through  Kildare,the  Queen's  County,  the  King's  County, 
Tipperary,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Munster,  en- 
countering little  or  no  open  opposition.  The  word  had 
evidently  gone  forth  that  all  should  be  quiet,  and  al- 
though Abercromby  was  not  blind  to  the  existence  of 
deep-seated  disaffection,  he  found  the  actual  disturbances 
much  exaggerated,  and  was  more  and  more  convinced  of 
the  impolicy  of  the  steps  which  had  been  taken.  There 
is,  I  tlunk,  little  doubt,  that  he  greatly  underrated  the 
extent  of  the  conspiracy,  and  the  real  imminence  of  the 
danger.  *  I  had  reason,'  he  wrote,  *  from  the  proclama- 
tion and  instructions  I  received,  to  believe  that  an  in- 


*  Dunfermline's  Life  of  Aber-      23, 1798  ;  Atickla/nd  Correspon- 
crombyj  pp.  116-121.  dence,  iii.  401. 

*  Camden  to  Portland,  April 
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surrection  had  taken  place  in  the  province  of  Munster. 
I  have  been  through  all  the  disaffected  districts,  and 
found  nothing  but  tranquillity,  the  people  employed  in 
cultivating  their  lands,  and  following  their  usual  avoca- 
tions. They  were  civil  and  submissive,  and  although  I 
never  took  any  escort,  or  anything  more  than  one  ser- 
vant, I  was  under  no  apprehension,  even  the  most 
distant,  of  any  danger.  Several  robberies  have  been 
committed,  as  has  been,  at  all  times,  the  custom  in  this 
country ;  some  private  quarrels  have  been  avenged,  and 
arms  have  been  taken  from  the  Protestants.  The  people, 
however,  are  induced  to  give  them  up  partly  through 
fear,  partly  through  persuasion.  I  do  not,  however, 
doubt,  that  if  an  enemy  should  land,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics will  rise,  and  cut  the  throats  of  the  l^rotestants.  I 
really  think  Lord  Camden  is  ill  advised  to  declare  the 
kingdom  in  rebellion,  and  to  establish  something  more 
than  martial  law  over  the  whole  kingdom.  It  was, 
perhaps,  right  to  do  something  in  that  way,  in  some 
particular  districts  where  the  greatest  outrages  had 
been  committed,  and  where  the  magistrates  had  fled 
from  their  duty.  I  am  now  convinced  that  a  writ  may 
be  executed  in  any  part  of  Ireland.  Do  not,  there- 
fore, be  under  any  immediate  apprehension  about  this 
country.'  ^ 

Abercromby  is  nearly  the  last  figure  of  any  real 
interest  that,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  flitted  across 
the  troubled  scene  of  Irish  politics.  He  left  Ireland 
towards  the  end  of  April,  just  a  month  before  the  re- 
bellion bit)ke  out,  and  he  was  replaced  by  Lake,  who, 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  military  man,  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  abuses  which  Abercromby  had  tried  to 
check.  The  reign  of  simple  force  was  established  be- 
yond dispute,  and  the  men  whose  policy  had  driven 

"  Dunfermline's  Ahercromhy^  pp.  127, 128. 
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Lord  FitzwilHam  from  Ireland,  and  Grattan  from  Par- 
liament, were  now  onmipotent. 

Abercromby  bimself  in  after  years  looked  back  on 
bis  brief  Irish  command  as  the  most  meiitorious  page 
of  Ms  long  and  brilliant  career.  After  the  scene  of 
blood  fehat  was  opening  in  Ireland  had  closed,  and  when 
the  measure  of  a  legislativ'^e  Union  was  in  contempla- 
tion, he  wrote  some  melancholy  lines,  giving  his  im- 
pressions of  Irish  life.  To  the  illiberal,  the  unjust,  and 
the  nnwise  conduct  of  England  during  the  long  period 
of  her  government,  he  mainly  attributed  the  profoundly 
diseased  character  of  Irish  life.  The  Legislature  and 
the  Executive  had  l^eeorae  corrupt ;  the  upper  classes 
dissipated,  neglectful  of  duty,  and  too  often  oppressive 
to  tlie  poor  ;  the  peasantry  cunning,  deceitful,  lazy,  and 
TOidiclive.  *  Although,-  he  said,  *  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  Jacobin  principles  may  be  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  events  which  have  lately  taken  place  in  Ireland, 
jet  the  remote  and  ultimate  cause  must  be  derived 
from  it8  true  origin^  the  oppression  of  centuries/  It 
will  need  a  long  period,  and  the  wisest  system  of 
government  that  can  be  devisedj  to  cure  the  evil.  *  In 
the  mean  time  you  must  trust  to  the  due  execution  of 
the  law,  and  to  a  poweifnl  and  well -disciplined  array, 
for  your  protection.  .  .  .  Till  a  new  system  has  begun 
to  take  effect,  the  Iri^h  pe>ople  will  remain  the  tools  of 
a  foreign  enemy,  or  of  domestic  agitators  and  dema- 
gogues. God  grant  that  the  measures  on  the  affairs  of 
Ireland,  which  they  say  are  now  under  consideration, 
may  be  well  weighed,  and  that  the  spirit  of  party  may 
give  way  to  true  wisdom  ! '  * 

It  will  not  be  surprising  t/O  the  reader,  that  every* 
thing  of  the  nature  of  political  concession  was  at  this 
time  obstinately  refused,  though  representations  often 

*  Duufermline'a  AHrcromby,  pp.  121, 129,  ISO,  2iG, 
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came  to  the  Government,  pointing  out  its  importance 
and  its  necessity.  Pelham  wrote  from  London,  in  the 
last  days  of  1797,  that  he  found  a  strong  disposition  in 
English  ministerial  circles,  to  endeavour  to  alienate  the 
Catholics  from  the  conspiracy  by  some  measures  of  con- 
cession, if  the  Irish  Government  would  consent;  and 
he  begged  Camden  to  consult  with  the  Chancellor  on 
the  subject ;  but  the  answer  was  an  absolute  refusal.* 
Francis  Higgins,  the  shrewd  proprietor  of  the  '  Free- 
man's Journal,'  was  at  this  time  much  about  the  Govern- 
ment, and  gave  them  very  valuable  information.  No 
one  who  was  not  himself  a  United  Irishman  knew  better 
the  movements  and  changes  of  popular  Irish  feeling, 
and  he  strongly  urged  the  importance  of  doing  some- 
thing to  conciliate  the  Catholics.  He  told  them  that 
there  had  been  a  meeting  of  United  Irishmen,  in  which 
Emmet,  Sampson,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  others, 
had  expressed  extreme  alarm  lest  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  should  give  hopes  of  a  measure  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  declaring  that  in  that  case  *  there  would 
be  an  end  to  freedom  and  their  design.'  In  the  opinion 
of  Higgins,  the  wisest  thing  the  Government  could  do, 
would  be  to  enter  on  such  a  course,  and  especially  to 
make  use  of  the  services  of  his  illustrious  friend  Arthur 
O'Leary.  *I  know,'  he  said,  *0'Leary  would  be  a 
tower  of  strength  among  them.  He  was  their  first 
champion,  and  is  most  highly  respected  by  the  multi- 
tude. His  writings  and  preadiing  prevented  the 
Whiteboys  and  insurgents  of  the  South  from  joining 
the  rabble  of  Cork,  and  rising  en  masse  at  the  period 
when  the  combined  fleets  of  Spain,  France  &c.  were  in 
the  English  Channel.^ 


»  Pelham  to  Camden,  Deo.  21 ;  «  See    the    letters  of   F.  H., 

Camden    to   Pelham,    Dec.   26,      Dec.  9,  22,  29, 1797 ;  Jan.  2,  12, 
1797.  16, 1798.    The  Freeman's  Jour- 
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Another  letter  arrived,  to  which  no  great  weight 
can  have  been  attached,  but  which  may  be  noticed  in 
passing,  as  it  is,  I  believe,  with  one  exception,  the  last 
appearance  in  Irish  politics  of  a  strange,  wild  figure, 
winch  fills  a  considerable  space  in  an  earlier  portion  of 
this  narrative.  Lord  Bristol,  the  Bishop  of  Deny,  now 
lived  entirely  in  Italy,  from  whence  accounts  of  his 
mad  pranks  were  from  time  to  time  brought  back  by 
travellers.*  In  the  spring  of  1797,  his  palace  at  Derry 
had  been  occupied  by  aoldiers  under  Lord  Oavan,  and 
he  wrote  a  furious  letter,  ordering  that  legal  proceedings 
should  be  immediately  taken  against  that  oflScer.^  In 
the  beginning  of  1798,  Pelham  received  a  long  letter 
from  him,  dated  from  Venice,  and  giving  his  views  of 
the  state  of  Ireland.  It  is  full  of  poetical  quotations, 
and  very  extravagant  in  form,  but  not  in  substance. 
The  diocese  of  Derry,  he  said,  was  the  real  centre  of 
rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  the  present  was  the  third 
paroxysm  which  had  taken  place  in  the  last  thirty  years. 
The  Hearts  of  Oak,  the  Hearts  of  Steel,  and  the  De- 
fenders were  all  symptoms  of  the  same  deep-seated 
discontent  and  disease ;  and  as  he  had  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  his  turbulent  people  more  completely  than 
any  other  member  of  his  cloth,  he  could  tell  the  minis- 
ters confidently,  that  there  were  only  two  measures 
which  could  ever  efiect  a  real  and  radical  cure.  The 
first  was,  a  complete  change  in  the  law  of  tithes.  He 
described  at  length  the  hardship  and  irritation  the 
existing  system  produced  in  Ulster,  and  continued: 
*  My  remedy  for  all  this  evil  is  simple.  I  proposed  it 
in  1774,  and  it  was  accepted  by  the  Bench  of  Bishops 
assembled  at  the  late  Primate's,  but — ^by  way  of  experi- 

nal  wrote,  on  the  whole,  favour-  >  See  voL  ii.  p.  429. 

ably  towards  the  Catholics.    See  »  Lord  Oavan  to  Pelham,  May 

Madden's   History  of  Irish  Pe-  27, 1797. 

riodical  Literature^  ii.  480-482. 
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ment — confined  to  the  diocese  of  Deny ;  but  my  illness 
and  other  circumstances  made  me  drop  it.  This  was 
the  remedy,  grounded  on  the  English  statute  for  inclos- 
ing parishes,  ...  an  Act  to  enable  every  rector  and 
vicar,  with  consent  of  the  patron  of  the  parish  and  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  to  exchange  his  tithe,  or  any 
portion  of  his  tithe,  for  land  of  the  same  value,  so  that 
the  exchange  will  only  be  gradual  in  the  parish.' 

He  explained  the  process  by  which  such  a  measure 
could  be  made  to  work,  but  added  that  it  must  be 
accompanied  by  another  great  change,  the  payment  of 
the  priests  and  Dissenting  ministers.  The  Presbyte- 
rians, who  had  a  few  years  before,  so  enthusiastically 
supported  the  Bishop  as  the  great  champion  of  religious 
liberty,  would  have  been  somewhat  startled  had  they 
seen  the  very  plain  language  in  which  he  now  expressed 
his  views  on  this  subject.  *  Is  it  not  a  shame  that  in 
any  civilised  country,  and  where  there  is  an  established 
religion  as  well  as  a  Government,  there  should  be 
teachers  professedly  paid  by  their  hearers  for  preaching 
against  both  the  one  and  the  other  ?  Neither  Popish 
nor  Presbyterian  parson  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  per- 
mitted by  law  to  preach  or  pray  indoors  but  under  the 
Great  Seal  of  Ireland.  The  Crown  should  be  the  patron 
of  all  Dissenters,  seceders,  and  schismatics  whatever, 
and  the  Crown  should  either  pay  them,  or  be  the  cause 
of  their  being  paid,  and  then  Government  would  be 
certain  of  the  people  they  appoint,  and  the  doctrines 
they  would  teach.'  The  payment  might  be  made  either 
by  a  direct  grant,  or  by  a  county  or  baronial  rate,  or 
by  dividing  the  Church  funds  as  livings  became  vacant. 
*  This  would  effectually  tear  up  rebellion  by  the  roots. 
.  .  .  Where  the  treasure  is,  there  would  be  the  heart 
likewise.  .  .  .  Anything  so  anomalous  as  a  man  in  a 
civilised  state  paid  for  preaching  anarchy,  confusion, 
and  rebellion,  I  do  not  conceive.'     Unless  *  some  radical 
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antidote '  is  very  speedily  applied  to  the  diseased  body 
politic,  that  body  will  infallibly  burst.  ^ 

In  the  new  Parliament  also,  which  met  on  January 
9,  voices  of  protest  and  remonstrance  were  not  wanting. 
I  have  already  spoken  of  Lord  Moira's  motion  in  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  in  the  same  House,  Lord  Bectivej 
in  a  maiden  speech,  on  the  motion  for  the  Address, 
strongly  urged  the  necesBity  of  conceding  both  parlia- 
mentary reform  and  Catholic  c mancipation.*  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons  moved  for  a 
Committee  of  the  House  tc»  iuqoire  into  the  discont<^ut 
of  the  nation,  and  he  prefaced  hi  a  motion  by  an  elabo- 
rate and  very  powerful  speech.  He  reminded  the 
House  that,  at  the  time  of  Lord  Fitzwilliara^s  recall ,  he 
had  predicted  J  amid  a  storm  of  derision  and  dissenf, 
that  the  effect  of  that  fatal  meaE=ure  won  Id  be,  that  e^ach 
gentleman's  house  would  soon  have  to  be  protected  by 
four  or  five  soldiers,  and  he  asked  whether  in  very 
many  cases  this  prediction  had  not  proved  literally  true. 
To  that  recall  j  to  the  obstinate  refusal  of  the  (joveru' 
meut  to  concede  Catholic  emancipation  and  parliamen- 
taiy  reform ;  and  to  the  settled  design  to  divide  and 
corrupt  the  country,  he  attributed,  not  indeed  the 
existence  of  the  United  Irish  conspiracy,  but  the  im- 
mense  success  which  had  attended  it.  There  were, 
however,  other  reasons.  *  To  make  the  people  respect 
the  laws,  the  Government  should  itself  obey  them. 
Such  had  not  been  the  conduct  of  Government,  and  to 
tliat  raiBConduct  were  the  outrages  and  the  assassina- 
tions which  had  disgraced  the  country  to  be  traced. 
A  general  officer  had  in  a  west.era  district  taken  out  of 
the  gaols  a  number  of  prisoners,  whom  the  law  would 
perhaps  have  pronounced  innocentj   and  by  his  own 

'  Lord  Briatol  to  Pelham,  Jaji,  *  Caraden    to   rortlandj   Jan. 

16,  1798.  16,  179a 
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authority  transported  them.  A  Bill  of  Indemnity  was 
passed  to  protect  this  violation  of  law,  and  upon  that 
Bill  being  debated,  he  well  recollected  an  honourable 
gentleman  [Mr.  G,  Ponsonby]  observing,  that  by  thus 
proving  to  the  common  people,  that  the  law  might  be 
broken  with  impunity,  by  taking  from  them  the  resource  of 
its  protection,  the  practice  of  assassination  would  become 
as  common  in  Ireland  as  it  was  in  modem  Rome ;  and 
that  prediction  had  been  unhappily  fulfilled.  Parlia- 
ment went  farther.  In  the  Insurrection  Bill,  the 
conduct  which  had  been  thus  indemnified,  was  made 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  it  was  notorious  that  almost 
every  assassination  which  had  taken  place,  had  occurred 
in  the  districts  in  which  that  law  had  been  enforced.' 
But  Castlereagh,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  abso- 
lutely opposed  all  inquiry  and  all  concession,  and  the 
House  supported  him  by  156  to  19,  and  then  carried 
an  address  to  the  Lord  lieutenant  praising,  in  unquali- 
fied terms,  the  measures  that  had  been  pursued  in 
Ulster,  and  asserting  that  they  had  been  attended  with 
complete  success.^ 

Equally  unsuccessful  were  the  attempts  of  the  Op- 
position to  impose  some  restraint  on  military  violence. 
Dr.  Browne,  one  of  the  members  for  the  University, 
asked  *  by  what  authority.  Act  of  Parliament,  or  pro- 
clamation, the  house  of  every  person  was  burned  who 
was  not  at  home  at  a  particular  hour  at  night ; '  and  he 
asserted  that  there  were  many  instances  of  persons  who 
were  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  treasonable  offences,  but 
against  whom  there  was  no  evidence,  having  been  de- 
liberately shot  in  cold  blood.  But  the  only  answer  he 
received  was,  that  *  if  some  of  the  irregularities  com- 
plained of  had  been  committed,  they  were  without  the 


*  Seward's   Collectanea  Politicat  iii.  215-220 ;  Camden  to  Port- 
land, March  6, 1798. 
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sanction  and  approbation  of  the  Government.  The  mili- 
tary had  been  moderate,  and  so  had  the  Administra- 
tion.' 1 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  such  acts  of  illegal  military 
violence  were  usually  provoked  by  great  crimes,  or  by 
serious  dangers,  and  that  their  number  has  been  much 
exaggerated ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  power  of  the 
Government  was  constantly  employed  to  shelter  them. 
In  one  case,  a  certain  Colonel  Sparrow,  who  was  found 
guilty  of  having,  without  sufficient  reason,  killed  a 
prisoner  whose  rescue  he  feared,  and  committed  other 
acts  of  violence,  produced  the  King's  pardon  immedi- 
ately after  the  sentence  was  pronounced.^  In  the  county 
of  Kildare,  there  was  a  case,  which  is  apparently  well 
attested,  of  a  respectable  old  man,  who,  intending  to  go 
on  the  morrow  to  Dublin,  was  mending  his  cart  after 
sunset,  in  a  district  which  was  perfectly  peaceful,  and 
not  included  in  the  proclamation,  when  an  officer  of  a 
Scotch  fencible  regiment,  who  had  drunk  too  freely, 
mistaking  either  the  district  or  the  law,  arrested  him  on 
the  supposition  that  he  was  out  of  doors  after  the  legal 


*  Grattan's  it/e,  iv.  340,  341.  previously  practised  by  the  in- 
One  of  the  members  for  the  sorgents,  that  witnesses  had  been 
comity  of  West  Meath  refused  to  cruelly  murdered  (one  of  them 
attend  the  debate  in  which  the  in  open  daylight),  and  that  the 
military  violence  was  discussed,  minds  of  the  soldiery  had  been 
and  he  gave  Pelham  an  account  exasperated  by  the  recent  fact  of 
of  the  state  of  his  county,  which  attacking  twenty-four  houses  in 
seems  to  me  very  impartial,  one  night,  and  almost  in  the 
'  Great  enormities,  I  do  confess,  same  hour,  which  seemed  to  in- 
were  practised  by  the  soldiery  at  dicate  a  general  rising.  Other 
the  other  side  of  this  county,  cruelties  might  be  cited,  such  as 
which  I  can  by  no  means  defend,  the  roasting  of  three  women  in 
Were  I,  therefore,  in  my  place,  one  parish,  to  force  them  to  con- 
my  silence  would  be  a  sanction  fess  where  their  money  was  de- 
to  the  Opposition.  ...  It  may,  posited.'  (Mr.  Smyth,  March  4, 
perhaps,  be  some  extenuation  of  1798.) 
these  facts  to  state,  that  the  *  Plowden,  ii.  623. 
most  horrid  barbarities  had  been 
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hour.  At  the  first  turnpike,  the  officer  got  into  an  alter- 
cation with  the  turnpike  keeper.  While  it  was  continu- 
ing, the  prisoner  endeavoured  to  return  to  his  own  home, 
but  was  at  once  cut  down,  killed  and  mangled  with  no 
less  than  sixteen  wounds,  nine  of  which  were  pronounced 
to  be  mortal.  The  coroner's  inquest  returned  a  verdict 
of  wilful  murder,  but  the  military  authorities  refused 
to  give  up  the  culprit.  The  magistrate  was  driven 
back  by  force,  and  the  Government  refused  to  interfere. 
At  last,  when  the  scandal  became  very  grave,  the  officer 
marched  into  Athy  with  a  band  playing  before  him,  and 
gave  himself  up  for  trial.  Toler,  the  Solicitor-General, 
was  then  acting  as  Judge  of  Assize,  and  in  a  charge, 
which  appears  to  have  been  abundantly  garnished  with 
the  judicial  buffoonery  for  which,  as  Lord  Norbury,  he 
was  afterwards  so  notorious,  he  directed  the  jury  to 
acquit  the  prisoner,  on  the  ground  that  '  he  was  a  gal- 
lant officer,  who  had  only  made  a  mistake.'  ^ 

On  a  third  occasion,  twelve  persons  were  released 
by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  from  an  imprisonment 
which  the  judges  pronounced  entirely  illegal.^  Some 
persons,  whose  property  had  been  destroyed  in  the 
search  for  arms,  applied  to  the  King's  Bench  for  redress, 
and  legal  proceedings  were  instituted  against  some 
magistrates  and  yeomen.^  But  the  Government  inter- 
fered to  obstruct  the  action  of  the  law  courts,  and  a 

*  See  the  account  of  this  trial  at  least  represented,  as  a  gross 

in    Lord    Cloncurry's  Personal  instance  of  partiality  and  injus- 

RecollectionSt  pp.  49-61.    Lord  tioe,  particularly  as  the  inquest 

Cloncurry,  then  Mr.  Lawless,  was  brought  in  a  verdict  of  wilful 

present  at    the    trial,  and  the  murder.*    *  The  conduct  of  Toler 

murdered  man  was  a  tenant  of  on  circuit,*  he  says  in  another 

his  father.    McNally,  referring  letter,  *is  the  principal  topic' 

to  this  case,  wrote  :  '  The  refusal  (J.  W.,  July  24,  Sept.  19,  1797.) 

of  Mr.  Pelham  to  give  the  aid  of  «  Plowden,  ii.  639,  640. 

Government  towards  apprehend-  *  Enox  to  Pelham,  Nov.  29, 

ing  Lieutenant    Fraser,  of  the  1797. 
Scotch  Fencibles,  is  considered,  or 
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new  Act  of  Indeninity  was  carried,  which  sheltered  all 
magistrates,  and  other  persons  employed  to  preserve 
the  peace,  from  the  consequences  of  every  illegal  act 
they  had  committed  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  1797, 
with  the  object  of  suppressing  insurrection,  preserving 
peace,  or  securing  the  safety  of  the  State.^  The  Oppo- 
sition endeavoured  to  add  a  clause  granting  compensa- 
tion to  honest  injured  men  whose  property  had  been 
destroyed  by  such  illegal  violence,  but  this  clause, 
though  inspired  by  the  most  obvious  and  indisputable 
justice,  was  opposed  and  rejected.* 

Such  a  policy  could  hardly  fail  to  drive  the  country 
into  rebellion,  and  to  plant  in  it  savage  animosities  and 
a  distrust  of  law  more  dangerous,  because  more  endur- 
ing, than  rebellioui  The  efforts  of  the  Opposition  were 
hopeless,  but  not  inglorious.  The  eloquent  voices  of 
Grattan,  Ponsonby,  and  Curran  were  indeed  no  longer 
heard;  but  Parsons,  Browne,  and  Knox  maintained 
their  cause  with  eminent  ability,  and  they  were  rein- 
forced by  Lord  Oaulfield,  the  son  of  Charlemont;  by 
OharJes  Kendall  Bushe,  one  of  the  most  graceful  and 
attractive  of  speakers ;  and  by  another  young  lawyer  of 
still  higher  powers,  who  was  now  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment by  Lord  Charlemont,  and  who  at  once  took  his 
natural  place  among  the  very  greatest  of  debaters. 
William  Conyngham  Plunket,  the  last  of  that  remark- 
able group  of  statesmen  and  orators  produced  by  the 
Irish  Protestants  in  the  closing  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  can  perhaps  hardly  be  called  a  great  man.  He 
had  neither  the  glow  of  imagination,  nor  the  warmth 
and  disinterestedness  of  character,  that  kindle  the  en- 
thusiasm of  nations.  He  has  left  no  serious  contribution 
to  human  thought  or  knowledge ;  and  devoting  himself 
mainly  to  professional  ends,  he  neither  sought  nor  won 

>  37  Geo.  III.  0.  39.  «  Grattan's  Life,  iv.  343. 
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the  fame  of  a  party  leader  or  of  a  great  legislator. 
Even  as  an  orator — ^though  his  place  is  in  the  foremost 
rank — his  popularity  was  somewhat  limittjd  by  the  ex- 
treme severity  of  a  taste  which  rarely  stooped  to  orna- 
ment, or  indulged  in  anything  that  was  merely  rhetorical 
or  declamatory.  But  in  the  power  of  rapid,  lucid,  and 
most  cogent  extemporaneous  argument ;  in  the  grave, 
dignified,  reasoned,  and  persuasive  eloquence,  which  is 
most  fitted  to  charm  and  subjugate  an  educated  audi- 
ence, he  has  very  seldom  had  an  equal,  scarcely  ever  a 
superior. 

As  a  politician,  he  belonged  essentially  to  the  school 
of  Grattan,  with  whom  he  was  linked  in  the  closest 
friendship,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Catholic  question  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  of 
whom  he  was  accustomed  to  speak  to  the  end  of  his 
long  life  as  the  greatest  and  best  man  he  had  ever 
known.  He  agreed  with  Grattan  in  his  hostility  to  the 
Union  and  in  his  views  on  the  Catholic  question,  and 
he  equally  agreed  with  him  in  his  detestation  of  the 
United  Irish  conspiracy ;  in  his  dislike  and  distrust  of 
the  democratic  character  which  O'Connell  afterwards 
gave  to  Irish  politics ;  iii  his  freedom  from  all  French 
sympathies ;  in  his  genuine  hatred  of  anarchy  and  dis- 
order. In  the  Imperial  Parliament  he  was  at  once 
recognised  as  one  of  the  very  greatest  of  orators  and 
debaters,^  but  he  confined  himself  to  a  few  questions, 
and  was  never  a  keen  party  politician.     The  affinity  of 


1  I  may  here  mention,  that  ket  the  greater.  There  is  an  ad- 
Lord  Bussell  once  told  me  that,  mirable  description  of  Plunket's 
looking  back  on  his  long  life,  he  speaking  in  Bulwer's  8t  Ste- 
considered  that  there  were  two  phen*8j  part  3.  See,  too,  much 
men  in  his  early  days,  who  ex-  on  the  subject  which  is-collected 
celled  as  orators  any  in  the  gene-  in  Plunket's  2^/e,  by  his  distin- 
ration  that  succeeded  them.  They  guished  grandson,  the  member 
were  Canning  and  Plunket ;  and  for  Dublin  University, 
of  these  two,  he  considered  Plun- 
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his  intellect  and  character  drew  him  naturally  to  the 
moderate  Whigs  who  followed  Lord  Grenville,  and  like 
most  of  Lord  Grenville's  followers  he  joined  the  Govern- 
ment .of  Lord  Liverpool  in  1821,  and  supported  the 
liberalised  Toryism  of  Canning.  On  two  memorable 
occasions,  he  separated  himself  from  the  bulk  of  those 
with  whom  he  usually  acted.  In  1815,  when  the  great 
body  of  the  Whig  party  were  prepared  to  sacriiBce  the 
fruits  of  twenty  years'  war  by  acquiescing  in  the  resto- 
ration of  Napoleon,  Plunket,  with  Grattan  and  with 
Lord  Grenville,  strenuously  advocated  the  renewal  of 
the  war,  and  in  1819  he  surprised  many  of  his  friends 
by  maintaining  the  necessity  of  the  six  Acts  of  Castle- 
reagh.  In  the  session  of  1798,  his  main  object  seems 
to  have  been  to  restrain  illegal  violence,  and  he  was  the 
proposer  of  the  clause  for  granting  compensation  to  the 
innocent  victims  of  military  violence. 

The  discontent  produced  by  the  refusal  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  to  grant  any  measure  of  redress  or  of  reform, 
was  seriously  increased  by  the  renewed  rejection  of  the 
absentee  tax.  The  arguments,  both  of  principle  and 
policy,  which  Burke  had  urged  against  this  tax,  were 
very  powerftd,  and  in  ordinary  times  they  might  have 
been  accepted  as  conclusive,  but  Ireland  was  now 
struggling  with  no  ordinary  difficulties.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  that  any  small  and  poor  country  could  bear, 
for  many  successive  years,  the  financial  strain  of  such 
a  war  as  that  which  was  now  raging.  England  herself 
staggered  under  the  burden,  and  seemed  to  many  good 
judges  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy ;  and  in  Ireland  the 
situation  was  aggravated  by  the  necessity  of  immense 
military  preparations  to  maintain  the  Government  at 
home,  and  by  the  collapse  of  credit  and  paralysis  of 
industry  that  always  follow  extreme  anarchy  and  immi- 
nent danger  of  invasion  and  rebellion.  I  have  described 
the  excellent  financial  condition  of  Ireland  when  the 

VOL.   IV.  Q 
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war  began,  and  the  very  moderate  and  equitable  taxa- 
tion imposed  by  the  Irish  Parliament.  But  in  1797, 
the  fifth  year  of  the  war,  the  condition  of  afiairs  had 
become  very  serious. 

The  Government  deemed  it  necessary  to  raise  nearly 
four  millions  by  loan,  and  they  found  the  operation 
exceedingly  diflScult.  They  were  obliged  to  issue  five 
per  cent.  1001.  debentures  at  63,  and  they  obtained 
with  some  difficulty  a  loan  of  a  million  and  a  half  from 
England.*  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  exempt  the 
poor  from  taxation,  and  the  salt  tax  and  the  leather  tax 
fell  upon  them  with  great  severity.  Some  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  Irish  manufacture,  it  is  true,  still  showed 
a  surprising  vitality,  and  high  prices  gave  prosperity  to 
agriculture,  but  those  prices  greatly  aggravated  the  dis- 
tress of  large  classes,  and  it  was  stated  that  in  1797 
there  were  no  less  than  37,000  persons  in  Dublin  alone, 
in  a  state  of  extreme  destitution.^ 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
poor  were  sufiering  so  severely,  the  exemption  of  the 
great  absentee  proprietors  from  all  taxation  for  Irish 
purposes  seemed  peculiarly  imjust.  Another  year  of 
war  was  now  opening ;  there  was  no  prospect  of  return- 
ing peace,  and  it  was  certain  that  new  sacrifices  would 
be  required.  The  tax  was  proposed  by  La  Touche,  the 
principal  banker,  and  one  of  the  most  respected  charac- 
ters in  Dublin,  but  he  desisted,  when  he  found  the 
Government  inflexibly  opposed  to  it.  It  was  then 
taken  up  again  by  Vandeleur,  and  it  was  defeated  by 
104  to  40.  In  this  case,  the  real  opposition  came  not 
from  Ireland,  but  from  England,  and  Portland  gave  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  peremptory  orders  that  the  tax  must 
be  rejected.      *It  is  impossible,'  writes  Camden,  *to 

>  See  the  financial  debates  in      vi.  547,  548. 
Irish  Pari,  Deb,  xvii.  part    2.  *  Plowden,  ii.  644. 

Adolphus's  History  of  England, 
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describe  the  ill  humour  which  pervades  ail  descriptions 
of  persons,  from  finding  Government  determined  to 
oppose  this  measure.  It  will,  however,  I  trust,  be 
defeated  by  a  larger  majority  than  your  grace  might 
have  supposed;  but  I  must  repeat  the  great  disgust 
with  which  most  of  the  friends  of  Government  support 
it  upon  the  present  occasion.'  ^ 

This  session  of  Parliament  did  nothing  to  quiet  the 
country,  and  nothing  to  regain  the  affections  of  the 
people,  and  the  shadow  of  great  coming  calamity  fell 
darkly  on  the  land.  In  Ulster,  it  is  true,  there  was  a 
sudden,  mysterious,  perplexing  calm.  Cooke  wrote  to 
England  in  March,  that,  although  the  leading  agitators 
were  still  busy  there,  the  lower  classes  were  at  work, 
and  peacealjle  and  industrious,  and  he  added, '  I  believe 
no  part  of  the  King's  dominions  more  apparently  quiet, 
or  more  evidently  flourishing,  than  the  North  of  Ire- 
land.' 2  Clare,  as  we  have  seen,  boasted  of  it  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  a  clear  proof  of  the  success  of  mar- 
tial law.  Lake  wrote  from  Belfast :  '  The  natives  con- 
tinue quiet,  waiting  with  anxious  expectation  for  the 
arrival  of  the  French,  which,  they  are  taught  to  believe, 
will  happen  very  shortly;  their  dispositions  remain 
precisely  the  same.  The  flame  is  smothered,  but  not 
extinguished.'  ^  Others  believed  that  the  very  calm  of 
Ulster  was  an  evil  sign,  for  it  only  showed  how  per- 
fectly the  people  were  organised,  how  fully  they  obeyed 
the  order  to  remain  passive  till  the  French  invasion, 
which  was  confidently  expected  in  the  early  spring. 
But  over  a  great  part  of  Leinster  and  Munster,  horrible 
murders  were  of  almost  daily  occurrence,^  and  an  ex- 

'  Portland   to    Camden,  Jan.  '  Lake  to  Pelham,  Jan.   27, 

29 ;  Camden  to  Portland,  Feb.  5,      1798. 
15,  23, 1798.  *  Beresford's   Correspondencej 

*  Auckland     Correspondence,      ii.  154 ;  Musgrave's  Rebellions  in 
iii.  392.  Ireland,  pp.  196, 197, 203. 
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treme  terror  prevailed.  Lord  Longueville,  writing  from 
the  county  Cork,  to  report  the  murder  of  Sir  Henry- 
Merrick,  said  that  Abercromby's  order  forbidding  the 
military  to  act  without  the  presence  of  a  magistrate, 
would  be  fatal,  as  the  magistrates  would  not  dare  to 
expose  themselves  to  the  lasting  vengeance  that  would 
pursue  them,  and  he  mentioned  that,  in  a  single  week, 
three  men  had  been  shot  in  clear  daylight,  within  eight 
miles  of  his  own  house.*  Even  the  sentinels  on  guard 
in  Dublin  were  frequently  fired  at.^  Dr.  Lanigan,  the 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Ossory,  wrote  in  March  to  Arch- 
bishop Troy,  describing  the  condition  of  the  Queen's 
County,  and  some  charges  that  had  been  brought 
against  the  priests,  and  his  letter  contains  this  very 
significant  sentence :  '  The  priests  told  me,  and  I  be- 
lieve them,  that  the  fear  of  assassination  prevents  them 
from  speaking  as  much  as  they  wished  against  United 
Irishmen.* ' 

In  the  towns,  the  United  Irish  ranks  were  rapidly 
recruiting.  McNally  writes  that  men  in  respectable 
and  independent  positions,  and  even  *  of  considerable 
property,'  were  *  daily  Uniting; '  that  the  conspiracy  was 
making  rapid  progi'ess  in  the  public  oflSces,  and  among 
the  yeomen ;  that  nearly  all  the  clerks  in  banks  and  great 
merchant  and  trading  houses  were  involved  in  it ;  that 
there  was  hardly  a  house  with  three  men  servants  which 
had  not  a  domiciliary  committee ;  that  the  United  Irish- 
men had  already  their  agents  and  their  spies  in  the  most 
confidential  departments  of  the  Castle  and  the  law 
courts,  and  that  they  were  actively  introducing  them 
into  the  post  oflSces.*     In  Trinity  College,  seditious 

»  Lord  Longueville,  March  8,  *  See  the  letters  of  J.  W.  for 

1798.  Feb.  and  March  1798.    An  Ath- 

2  Musgrave,  p.  203.  lone  magistrate,  named  Parker, 

s  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  wrote  that  he  bad  been  sending 

i.  160-162.  a  confidential  agent  to  attend  a 
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sentiments  were  spreading  among  the  young  men,  and 
a  visitation  was  held  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  Lord  Clare, 
and  by  Dr.  Duigenan,  who  was  deputed  to  act  in  the 
place  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Several  students 
were  expelled,  and  among  those  who  were  examined 
was  young  Thomas  Moore,  who  has  left  a  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  scene.^  An  inforjoter  wrote,  that  the 
leaders  of  the  conspiracy  believed  that  the  expulsions 
from  Trinity  College  would  have  the  happiest  effect  on 
their  cause,  and  that  it  was  *  a  master  stroke  to  have 
thus  committed  the  Government  with  the  youth  of  the 
country.'  ^ 

Printed  papers  were  now  widely  circulating,  warn- 
ing the  people  to  be  prepared,  and  telling  them  that 
the  moment  of  deliverance  was  at  hand,  when  all  their 
troubles  would  be  over.  Itinerant  pedlars  were  going 
to  and  fro,  busily  spreading  the  contagion.  A  trans- 
lation of  a  tract  by  Volney,  called  *  The  Torch,'  was 
widely  distributed.  Women,  paid  by  the  United  Irish- 
men, went  through  every  town  and  village,  singing 
seditious  songs.  There  were  handbills,  exhorting  the 
people  to  abstain  from  spirituous  liquors,  partly  in  order 
to  starve  the  revenue  but  chiefly  in  order  to  diminish 
the  danger  of  the  betrayal  of  secret  designs,  and  a 
marked  diminution  of  drunkenness  is  said  to  have  fol- 
lowed. Other  handbills  forbade  the  people  to  purchase 
the  quit  rents  of  the  Crown,  which  were  being  sold  to 


mendicant  friar  in  his  annaal  of    Moore's    Works;   and   also 

cironit  throagh  a  great  part  of  Camden  to  Portland,  March  6, 

the  CO.  Boscommon,  and  that  he  1798.    Many  particulars  abont 

found  that  nearly  all  the  ser-  this    visitation,  and   about  the 

yants  in  gentlemen's  houses  were  spread  of  disaffection  in  Trinity 

disaffected,  and  acquainted  with  College,  will  be  found  in  Stubbs' 

the  Defenders'  signs.  (T.  Parker,  History   of  the    University   of 

April  6, 1798.)  Dublin,  pp.  294-299. 

'  See  the  preface  to  the  Irish  '  Mag.  [Magan],  April  22, 1798. 

Melodies  in  the  Collected  Edition 
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raise  supplies,  and  recommended  them  to  refiise  all 
paper  money  in  their  commercial  dealings.  There  were, 
at  the  same  time,  incessant  eflforts  to  seduce  the  soldiers, 
the  militiamen,  and  the  yeomen.^ 

It  was  a  state  of  society  in  which  no  man  knew 
whom  he  could  trust,  or  what  was  the  true  extent  of 
the  danger,  and  panic  and  passion  were  steadily  in- 
creasing. Oamden  was  honest  and  humane,  but  weak, 
incapable,  bewildered,  and  utteriy  desponding.  *  Your 
grace  can  hardly  conceive,'  he  wrote,  *the  timidity 
which  prevails  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
intemperance  which  is  felt  and  expressed  by  the  friends 
of  Government  in  Dublin.  It  is  as  difficult  to  repress 
the  zealous,  as  to  give  courage  to  the  timid.*  *A 
jealousy  of  Ilnglish  influence ;  a  nonsensical  and  short- 
sighted pride  of  independence ;  religious  differences ; 
carelessness  towards  their  inferiors,  which,  in  the  higher 
classes,  is  general ;  cruelty  towards  them,  which  is  too 
frequent  amongst  some  of  them ;  the  want  of  parochial 
communication  ;  the  non-residence  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  the  influence  acquired  by  a 
discontented  and,  frequently,  a  seditious  priest,  render 
this  kingdom  peculiarly  adapted  to  receive  the  impres- 
sions it  has  done/  and  the  success  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution had  kindled  the  discontent  into  a  flame.  The 
kingdom  was  becoming  more  and  more  disturbed.  In 
Kildare,  very  lately,  two  magistrates  were  shot  in  broad 
daylight,  and  not  one  of  the  labourers  who  were  stand- 
ing near  made  a  single  effort  to  arrest  the  murderers. 
In  the  Queen's  County,  which  had  lately  been  very 
peaceful  and  prosperous,  and  which  contained  a  large 
resident  gentry,  houses  were   now   being  continually 


*  February,  March,  and  April      of  the  Secret  Committee^  Appen- 
letters,     I.S.P.O. ;    Memoirs   of      dix,  No.  xxviii. 
Miles  Byrne,  i.  13,  14 ;  Re^xtrt 
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broken  open  and  plundered,  and  outrages  and  murders 
were  multiplying.  *Add  to  this,  most  extravagant 
party  prejudices.  The  eager  Protestants,  calling  the 
present  conspiracy  a  Popish  plot,  and  indulging  in  lan- 
guage and  in  conduct  revolting  to  the  Catholic^,  are 
encouraging  the  Orangemen,  avowing  themselves  of 
their  society,  and  averring  that  until  the  penal  laws 
against  the  Catholics  are  again  enacted,  the  country 
cannot  be  safe.'  Grants  of  251,  a  year  to  200  students 
at  Maynooth,  had  lately  been  carried  by  the  Government, 
against  the  opinion  of  the  Speaker  and  of  several  other 
of  their  usual  supporters ;  yet  it  was  noticed,  with  some 
bitterness,  that  when,  soon  after,  there  was  a  proposal 
before  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  for  granting  a  sum  of 
money  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  not  one  Roman 
Catholic  among  the  Bank  proprietors  voted  for  it,  and 
that  the  minority  who  opposed  it  consisted  almost  en- 
tirely of  Roman  Catholics.^  In  a  letter  written  a  few- 
weeks  later,  to  announce  and  justify  the  proclamation 
of  military  law,  Camden  speaks  of  innumerable  houses 
plundered  of  arms ;  attacks  on  villages  in  noonday ; 
yeomen  disarmed  by  night ;  loyalists  driven  in  multi- 
tudes from  their  homes.^ 

We  have  seen  that  Abercromby,  while  acting  in 
obedience  to  the  Government,  believed  that  there  was 
no  small  measure  of  exaggeration  in  such  descriptions 
of  the  country.  Other  accounts,  however,  which  were 
even  more  highly  coloured,  came  to  England  from  the 
great  placemen  and  borough-owners,  who  were  the  real 
governors  of  Ireland,  and  they  were  no  doubt  intended 
to  be  laid  before  Pitt,  if  not  before  the  Bang.  Of  these 
men,  Beresford  was  perhaps  the  most  powerful,  and  also 
the  most  violent.  *  The  country,'  he  wrote  to  Auck- 
land, *  is  in  a  desperate  state ;  the  seeds  of  rebellion 

>  Camden  to  Portland,  March  6,  1798.         «  Ibid.  March  30, 1798. 
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are  sown  far  and  wide,  and  the  Irish  Directory  have 
now  so  organised  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  that  they 
can  make  them  rise  when  they  please.  In  Munster, 
Leinster,  and  Oonnaught,  it  is  a  Popish  plot ;  in  Ulster, 
a  Presbyterian  plot ;  but  in  each  case  the  end  is  the 
same — a  separation  from  Great  Britain,  and  a  republi- 
can government.  The  Popish  and  Presbyterian  clergy 
are  deep  in  the  business,  and  the  former  have  actually 
persuaded  the  people  in  Munster,  that  their  salvation 
depends  upon  murdering  and  massacring  every  person 
who  stands  in  their  way ;  and  they  have  established 
such  a  system  of  terror,  that  it  is  with  the  greatest 
diflficulty  any  magistrate  can  be  got  to  act,  or  any  wit- 
ness to  come  forward.  They  murder  every  man  whom 
they  suspect,  in  the  slightest  manner,  to  be  inclined  to 
give  evidence  against  them.' 

To  such  a  state  of  society,  Beresford  contended  that 
Lord  Moira's  system  of  conciliation,  and  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby's  system  of  leniency,  were  utterly  unsuited. 
The  rebels  *  show  us  how  they  think  they  can  carry 
their  point,  viz.  by  terror ;  and  that  points  out  to  us 
how  to  counteract  them,  and  experience  in  the  North 
confirms  the  fact.  The  people  are  persuaded  that  every- 
thing they  have  obtained  has  been  given  them  through 
fear,  and  that  it  is  fear  of  them  alone,  which  prevents 
us  from  taking  the  same  measures  in  the  other  three 
provinces  which  were  taken  in  Ulster — ^that  was  forcing 
them  to  give  up  the  arms  they  had  plundered  ...  by 
threatening  to  throw  down  or  bum  their  houses  and 
destroy  their  property;  that  stopped  them  at  once, 
without  the  necessity  of  destroying  more  than  a  dozen 
houses.  They  had  destroyed  ten  times  as  many,  and 
had  plundered  innumerable  others,  and  murdered  many 
persons,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  they  found  retalia- 
tion begin,  when  they  stopped  directly.  They  are  now 
in  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Oonnaught,  plundering  and 
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burning  houses,  murdering  witnesses  and  magistrates 
.  .  .  and  in  the  middle  of  the  noonday,  in  the  streets 
of  towns,  obliging,  by  force  and  threats,  men  to  take 
their  oaths  and  pay  contributions  for  their  plans.  .  .  . 
They  murder  people  merely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
up  their  system  of  terror.  We  are  thus  deprived  of 
witnesses  ;  we  see  and  know  everything  that  is  doing, 
but  cannot  bring  legal  evidence  to  convict  these  people. 
...  If  in  such  circimistances  we  should  use  the  power 
which  the  law  gives  us  to  counteract  such  outrages  by 
the  military — even  if  we  did  in  some  instances  exceed 
the  law — it  is  probable  that  a  dozen  acts  of  severity 
may  have  happened  on  our  side — how  many  hundreds 
have  been  performed  by  the  rebels  ?  .  .  .  How  many  of 
the  military  have  been  shot  within  six  months,  and  not 
one  of  their  murderers  brought  to  punishment  ? '  * 

We  have  had  much  evidence,  in  the  course  of  the 
present  work,  that  the  political  sentiments  of  the  main 
body  of  the  Irish  gentry  differed  widely  from  those  of 
the  great  borough-owners  who  controlled  the  Parlia- 
ment; that  they  viewed  with  impatience  and  disgust 
the  prevailing  system  of  corrupt  monopoly,  and  that  up 
to  the  date  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  even  up  to 
the  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  they  would  have  gladly 
accepted  Grattan's  policy  of  a  moderate  reform,  and  an 
abolition  of  the  chief  remaining  religious  disqualifica- 
tions. Their  sentiments,  however,  were  now  materially 
changed.  A  considerable  but  much  diminished  body 
still  followed  Grattan.  Some  were  in  sympathy  with 
the  United  Irishmen,  and  looked  forward  either  with 


*  AiicklandCorrespondenc€tm»  the  country  is  organised,  quiet 

401-406.  This  letter  was  written  appears.    Where  the  organisa- 

April  10.    In  a  letter  written  a  tion  is  going  on,  there  is  disturb- 

month  later,  he  says :  '  At  pre-  ance.  It  appears  in  Kildare  there 

sent  the  quiet  which  appears  in  are  complete  regiments.'   (Aztck- 

certain  parts  is  deceptive.  Where  land  Gorresfpondencey  iii.  412.) 
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hope  or  with  acquiescence  to  a  separate  republic ;  others, 
panic-stricken  by  the  turn  which  events  had  taken, 
both  in  France  and  Ireland,  had  lost  all  faith  in  reform, 
and  had  convinced  themselves  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  prospect  of  a  popular  Government  in  Ireland,  con- 
sistently with  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  security 
of  property,  while  a  few  had  begun  to  look  forward  to  a 
legislative  Union  as  the  only  possible  solution.  A  curious 
incident,  which  has  never  been  related,  but  which  at 
this  time  greatly  occupied  the  Government,  throws  some 
light  upon  this  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  brings  intS 
clearer  relief  the  character  and  opinions  of  a  remarkable 
man,  with  whom  we  have  been  already  concerned. 

Among  the  suspected  persons  in  England  was  a 
gentleman  named  Bell,  who  was  known  to  be  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  Arthur  O'Connor.  His  letters  were 
seized  or  intercepted,  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  was 
startled  to  find  among  them  a  correspondence  from 
General  Knox.  The  letters  are  not  disclosed,  but  they 
showed  that  Knox  was  a  warm  friend  both  of  Bell  and 
of  Arthur  O'Connor ;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  de- 
scription of  them  that  he  had  written  with  perfect  can- 
dour, and  had  expressed  very  ftiUy  his  contempt  for 
the  men  and  the  system  of  government  that  prevailed 
in  Ireland.  Knox,  from  his  connections,  his  abilities, 
and  his  military  command,  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant persons  in  Ulster.  He  had  been  largely  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  in  drawing  up  plans  for  the 
defence  of  the  province,  and  we  have  seen,  from  his 
letters  to  Pelham,  how  intimate  he  at  one  time  was  with 
the  Chief  Secretary,  and  how  ready  he  was  to  counsel 
the  most  drastic  measures  of  repression.  Portland 
asked  with  dismay,  whether  this  distinguished  general 
was  among  the  traitors  ?  * 

•  Portland  to  Camden,  March  7, 1798. 
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Camden  wrote  two  letters  on  the  subject,  which 
appear  to  me  very  interesting  and  significant,  and  quite 
consistent  with  the  letters  of  Ejiox,  which  the  reader 
has  already  perused.  He  in  the  first  place  expressed, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  his  perfect  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  Knox,  and  he  desired  that  the  discovery  of 
the  correspondence  should  be  most  carefully  concealed, 
lest  any  breath  of  suspicion  should  attach  to  him.  Knox, 
he  said,  was  a  very  able  and  honest  officer,  of  great 
influence  in  the  North,  and  of  the  highest  personal 
honour ;  but  he  was  *  a  man  of  speculative  and  capri- 
cious independency ; '  of  *  a  busy  speculative  mind ; ' 
indiscreet,  and  apt  to  communicate  his  ideas  much  too 
freely.  Camden  then  adds  some  general  remarks,  which, 
when  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  point  of  view  from 
which  he  naturally  wrote,  are  not  a  little  instructive. 
'  I  know  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  Eevolu- 
tion  there  was  much  free  and  flieoretic  speculation  here, 
not  only  on  general  political  topics,  but  particularly  on 
the  state  and  relative  situation  of  Ireland,  and  I  am 
confident  that  if  the  French  Revolution  had  taken  a 
humane  and  genial  turn,  and  had  not  degenerated  into 
such  a  rapid  succession  of  tyranny  upon  tyranny,  the 
speculative  minds  among  the  educated  and  superior 
classes  of  this  kingdom  would  have  hearkened  eagerly 
to  democratic  novelties.  It  is  the  failure  of  the  French 
Revolution  to  produce  happiness  which  has  generated 
opposition  to  it  here.'  There  was,  however,  another 
cause  which  had  been  lately  changing  the  sentiments  of 
the  educated  and  propertied  classes  in  Ireland.  *  The 
great  point  which  General  Knox  broadly  states,  that  a 
revolution  here  would  give  the  power  of  the  country  to 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Irish,  and  destroy  every 
vestige  of  British  settlement,  begins  to  open  itself  to  all 
of  English  origin/  The  opinions  expressed  by  Knox, 
were  not  new  or  surprising  to  the'  Lord  Lieutenant. 
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*  He  has  often  mentioned  the  decidedly  mean  opinion 
he  has  of  the  aristocracy  of  this  country,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  such  an  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  as  would 
correct  the  flightiness  of  Ireland  by  the  introduction  of 
English  sobriety.'  ^ 

Amid  the  blinding  mists  of  passion,  prejudice,  and 
exaggeration  that  sweep  over  this  dismal  period  of  Irish 
history,  one  great  change  may  be  distinctly  discerned. 
The  movement  which  owed  its  origin  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  the  decline  of  theological  fanaticism,  which  was 
chiefly  originated  by  Protestants  and  freethinkers,  and 
which  aimed  at  the  political  union  of  Irishmen  of  all 
religious  denominations,  was  gradually  turning  into  a 
religious  war  5  reviving  fierce  religious  passions  which 
had  been  for  generations  subsiding,  and  which  had  at 
last  become  almost  dormant.  Beresford  spoke  of  Ire- 
land as  suffering  from  a  Presbyterian  plot,  and  also 
from  a  Popish  plot,  but  it  was  not  possible  that  two  such 
plots  could  co-exist  in  alliance,  though  it  was  quite 
possible  that  members  of  the  two  denominations  might 
be  blended  in  one  political  conspiracy.  I  have  traced 
the  beginning  of  the  change  which  was  taking  place — 
the  rise  and  rapid  extension  of  the  Orange  movement ; 
the  attempts  of  some  conspicuous  loyalists  to  organise 
it  for  the  defence  of  the  country ;  the  partial  alliance 
between  it  and  the  Government ;  the  persistent  efforts 
of  the  United  Irishmen  to  goad  the  Catholic  masses  into 
rebellion,  by  representing  the  Orange  society  as  a  con- 
spiracy to  massacre  them,  and  by  representing  the  Eng- 
lish Government  as  supporting  it.  The  United  Irish 
conspiracy  when  it  passed  into  a  perfectly  ignorant 
Catholic  population  at  once  changed  its  character,  and 

>  Oamdento  Portland  (private),  1798.  The  reader  may  find  some 

March  10,  19,  1798.    There  is  additional  particulars  about  (Jene- 

also  a  letter  on  this  subject  from  ral  Enox  in  Bichardson's  History 

Wickham  to  Oooke,  March  26,  of  the  Irish  Yeomanry  (1806). 
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its  original  political  objects  almost  disappeared.  *  The 
Popish  spirit/  wrote  Cooke,  *  has  been  set  up  against 
the  Protestants,  by  reporting  every  Protestant  to  be  an 
Orangeman,  and  by  inculcating  that  every  Orangeman 
has  sworn  ix)  exterminate  the  Papists ;  to  these  fictions 
are  added  the  real  pressure  of  high  rents  from  the  under- 
takers of  land,  and  high  tithes  from  tithe  proctors/  * 
Fanaticism  was  rapidly  rising,  and  it  was  rising  on  both 
sides.  *  The  most  alarming  feature  of  the  movement,' 
Camden  wrote  in  April,  is  *the  appearance  of  the 
present  contest  becoming  a  religious  one.'  ^  Loyalty  in 
Ireland  was  beginning  more  and  more  to  rally  round 
the  Orange  standard,  and  to  derive  a  new  energy  and 
courage  from  religious  passion.  At  the  same  time,  the 
essentially  Popish  character  which  the  revolution  was 
assuming  in  Leinster  and  Munster,  had  begun  to  shake 
the  confidence  of  the  conspirators  in  Ulster. 

In  a  letter  written  a  few  weeks  before  the  procla- 
mation of  martial  law,  Camden  described  the  terror 
which  the  frequent  murders  were  producing  among  the 
loyal  classes,  and  expressed  great  feliar  that  the  juries  in 
the  approaching  assizes  would  not  have  the  courage  to 
do  their  duty.^  It  is  possible  that  the  proclamation 
may  have  done  something  to  check  the  panic,  but  it  is 
at  least  certain  that  this  foreboding  was  somewhat 
signally  falsified.  The  spring  assizes,  which  immediately 
preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  were,  on  the 
whole,  very  satisfactory,  and  their  character  was  scarcely 
consistent  with  the  representations  that  had  been  made 
of  the  state  of  the  country.  Camden  at  this  time 
summed  up  in  a  few  lines  the  condition  of  a  great  part 
of  Ireland.  In  the  King's  County  there  were  more 
signs  of  repentance  than  anywhere  else  in  the  South. 


'  Auckland  Correspondence,  iii.  392. 
«  Camden  to  Portland,  April  23, 1798.     «  Ibid.  March  11, 1798. 
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One  hundred  pikes  had  been  given  up,  and  there  were 
many  convictions  at  the  assizes.  In  Tipperary  there 
was  more  open  rebellion  than  in  other  counties,  but  the 
outrages  were  now  somewhat  checked,  though  the  pro- 
gress towards  quiet  was  slow.  *  At  the  assizes  which 
were  held  in  Kildare,  the  juries  in  general  did  their 
duty ;  but  there  appeared  na  good  disposition  among 
the  Catholics,  as  I  am  informed,  during  the  trials,  and 
it  was  reported  to  me  that  those  juries  who  did  not  act 
with  propriety  were  of  that  persuasion.'  The  Queen's 
County  had  been  *  harassed  with  constant  nocturnal 
pillage  and  many  murders.'  ^  The  assizes  in  this  county 
were  remarkably  well  attended,  and  if  any  fault  is  to  be 
found  in  the  administration  of  justice  there,  it  is  that 
the  juries  were  almost  too  anxious  to  convict.  Many 
very  desperate  villains  were  condemned  and  executed.' 
*  From  the  counties  of  Waterford,  Cork,  Limerick, 
Carlow,  Kilkenny,  Meath  and  West  Meath,  all  of  which 
have  been  disturlDed,  I  hear  the  most  satisfactory  ac- 
counts from  the  judges,  of  the  behaviour  of  the  juries.' 
The  accounts  from  the  North  were  also  good,  but 
Camden  was  not  sanguine  that  there  was  a  real  political 
improvement,  and  he  knew  from  secret  intelligence  that 
many  and  dangerous  agitators  were  abroad.  At  the 
same  time,  he  wrote :  *  Your  grace  ought  to  be  informed 
that  the  general  observation  of  those  who  have  gone  that 
circuit  [Ulster],  as  well  as  other  well-informed  men,  is, 
that  a  much  better  spirit  pervades  it.  Industry  is 
restored;  trade  is  flourishing ;  there  are  great  quantities 
of  linen  on  their  bleach  greens,  which  was  not  the  case 
last  year,  no  outrages,  and  apparent  content,  and  the 
judges  and  bar  all  declare  that  they  never  remember  so 
much  civil  and  so  little  criminal  business  upon  that 
circuit.'  In  Connaught  there  were  some  disquieting 
signs.  *  Very  suspicious  appearances  were  observed  in 
the  county  of  Galway,  and  I  cannot  do  the  gentlemen 
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of  that  county  too  much  justice.  Upon  the  first  rumour 
of  the  possibility  of  disturbance,  they  repaired  to  their 
houses.  All  sects  and  all  religions  united  themselves, 
and  have  checked  completely  the  system.  .  .  .  Mayo 
has  been  disturbed  only  in  a  trifling  degree,  and  the 
rest  of  Connaught  is  yet  quiet.'  ^ 

Other  letters  from  different  sources  corroborate  the 
statement,  that  the  juries  over  a  great  part  of  Ireland 
no  longer  feared  to  convict,  and  that  many  of  the  worst 
criminals  were  detected  and  punished.^  I  must  not, 
however,  omit  to  mention,  that  there  is  painful  evidence 
that  in  at  least  one  county.  Orange  fanaticism,  and  the 
blind  passion  and  resentment  produced  by  a  long  course 
of  outrages,  had  begun  to  invade  the  law  courts.  The 
reader  will  have  noticed  a  significant  sentence  in  the 
letter  of  Lord  Camden,  which  has  been  just  quoted, 
relating  to  the  Queen's  County.  This  county  had  usually 
been  one  of  the  most  prosperous,  peaceful,  and  apparently 
best  administered  in  Ireland,  and  it  contained  a  large 
resident  gentry,  but  for  several  weeks  parties  of  savage 
banditti  had  been  ranging  through  it  by  night,  attacking 
and  plundering  houses,  and  committing  many  murders. 
M'cNally,  though  secretly  in  the  pay  of  the  Government, 
was  the  favourite  advocate  of  the  prisoners,  and  he  wrote 
from  Maryborough  an  earnest  remonstrance  to  Cooke 
about  the  maimer  in  which  the  trials  in  this  county 
were  conducted. 

He  wrote,  he  said,  in  court,  with  the  shrieks  of  men, 
women,  and  children  sounding  in  his  ears.     '  Thirteen 


*  Camden  to  Portland,  April  I  mnst  say  the  Boman  Oatholics 

23, 1798.  of  property  who  have  been  on 

^  See  the  statements  of  Cooke  the  juries  have  done  their  duty, 

and  Beresford  (Auckland  Cor-  There  was  but  one  man  escaped 

respofidence,  iii.  892, 401.)  Beres-  as  yet,  who,  in  my  opinion,  ought 

ford    says :    *  Our    gentry  have  not,  and  that  by  dire<!tion  of  the 

acted  ^ell  this  assizes,  .  .  .  and  judge.' 
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men  have  received  sentence  of  death — a  sight  most 
piteous,  however  just,  and  two  of  them  are  to  die  on 
Monday.  ...  In  my  opinion,  many  of  the  convictions 
were  not  so  much  owing  to  conclusive  evidence,  as 
promptitude  of  juries,  determined  on  making  examples ; 
for  the  defences  set  up  by  the  prisoners  were  treated 
too  often  with  inattention,  laughter,  and  contempt; 
everything  against  them  received  as  truth.  In  some 
cases  the  judge's  authority  could  scarcely  preserve  the 
decorum  necessary  to  a  court  of  justice,  and  this  conduct 
was  severely  felt,  and  bitterly  complained  of  by  the 
lower  people  to  those  in  whom  they  could  confide.  I 
apprehend  it  has  instilled  more  resentment  than  terror, 
and  that  they  consider  the  sufierers  under  sentence, 
objects  of  vengeance  rather  than  of  justice.*  In  the 
Queen's  County,  McNally  says,  '  the  plan  of  insurrec- 
tion *  was  rather  of  the  Defender  than  of  the  United 
Irishman  type,  though  the  latter — which  was  politically 
by  far  the  more  dangerous — would  probably  follow  ;  and 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  subscription  for  lawyers  to 
defend  the  prisoners,  proved  to  him  that  the  northern 
organisation  did  not  yet  exist.  He  added :  *  The  landed 
men  in  this  county  are  strongly  connected.  In  my 
judgment,  they  have  strength  and  influence  sufficient  to 
quiet  the  people.  Yet  I  never  knew  a  peasantry  bear 
a  more  inveterate  antipathy  to  their  superiors,  owing,  as 
I  understand,  to  great  oppressions  under  which  many  of 
them  suffer ;  but  I  do  not  say  this  is  general.  I  observe 
that  in  this  county,  the  distinction  between  Protestant 
and  Papist  is  more  inveterately  and  invidiously  kept  up 
than  in  any  other  place.  Some  gentlemen  of  fortune 
wore  orange  ribands,  and  some  barristers  sported  orange 
rings  with  emblems.  Such  ensigns  of  enmity,  I  assure 
you,  are  not  conducive  to  conciliation.  Are  they  ne- 
cessary to  any  good  purpose  ?  On  several  of  the  trials 
the  witnesses  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  a  family  of 
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that  persuasion  beat  and  apprehended  the  leader  of  a 
most  dangerous  gang.'  ^ 

I  will  conclude  this  chapter  by  a  few  remarks  illus- 
trating the  designs  and  the  secret  dispositions  of  the 
English  Government  towards  Ireland  at  the  eve  of  the 
rebellion.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  evidence  that  they  at 
this  time  contemplated  a  legislative  Union  as  likely  to 
be  introduced  in  the  immediate  future,  or  even  that  they 
had  formed  any  fixed  determination  that  the  existing 
Parliament  was  to  be  the  last  in  Ireland.  It  is  indeed 
abundantly  evident,  that  they  looked  forward  to  an 
Union  as  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  Irish  question ; 
that  with  this  view  they  were  determined,  in  accordance 
with  the  Irish  Government,  to  maintain  unaltered  the 
borough  system,  which  made  the  Irish  Legislature  com- 
pletely subservient  to  the  Executive ;  and  that  they 
wished  Catholic  emancipation,  as  well  as  parliamentary 
reform,  to  be  adjourned  till  an  Union  had  been  carried. 
But  in  none  of  the  confidential  correspondence  which 
took  place  at  the  time  of  the  election  for  the  Parliament 
which  met  at  the  beginning  of  1798,  is  there,  as  far  as 
I  am  aware,  any  mention  of  a  legislative  Union ;  no 
opinion  appears  to  have  been  as  yet  formed  about  the 
time  or  circumstances  of  introducing  it,  and  beyond  the 
lines  that  I  have  indicated,  it  is  not,  I  think,  true,  that 
English  Ministers  were  directing  Irish  policy  with  that 
object.  In  general,  they  allowed  the  administration  of 
Ireland  to  be  almost  wholly  shaped  by  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment ;  and  even  when  they  interfered  with  advice,  they 
did  so  with  little  energy  or  persistence.  When  Fox 
and  Lord  Moira  introduced  into  the  British  Parliament 
a  dkcussion  upon  the  military  outrages,  the  ministers 
replied  that  those  matters  were  within  the  sole  compe- 
tence of  the  Irish  Parliament  and  Government.     If  they 


»  J.  W.  (Maryborough),  April  8, 1798. 
VOL.   IV.  R 
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resented  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby's  order,  it  was  because 
it  was  certain  to  furnish  a  formidable  weapon  to  the 
English  Opposition ;  if  they  opposed  an  absentee  tax,  it 
was  chiefly  because  it  would  affect  men  who  had  great 
political  influence  in  England.  They  assisted  the  Irish 
Government,  by  intercepting  the  correspondence  of 
suspected  rebels,  and  by  collecting  evidence  through 
confidential  agents  on  the  Continent,  and  they  more 
than  once  assisted  it  by  loans  in  the  great  financial 
crisis  of  the  war.  On  the  other  hand,  they  insisted  that 
a  considerable  though  much  diminished  number  of 
lucrative  Irish  posts  should  be  bestowed  on  Englishmen, 
and  they  wished  to  make  the  Irish  peerage  in  some 
measure  a  reward  for  English  services.  For  the  rest, 
they  only  asked  that  Ireland  should  not  be  an  embar- 
rassment ;  that  England  should  derive  trade  advantages 
from  her  connection  with  her,  and  that  Ireland  should 
contribute  larger  forces  to  carry  on  the  war,  than  were 
needed  for  keeping  her  in  her  allegiance. 

The  advice  of  the  English  Government  was  usually 
in  the  direction  of  moderation,  and  especially  in  the 
sense  of  conciliating  the  Catholics.  To  separate  as 
much  as  possible  the  Catholics  from  the  Dissenters,  and 
the  Catholic  question  from  the  question  of  reform,  was 
for  some  considerable  time  the  keynote  of  the  Irish 
policy  of  Portland.  He  was  much  struck  with  the  fact 
that  Protestant  Ulster  was  the  most  disaffected  of  the 
four  provinces ;  that  at  least  five-sixths  of  the  leaders  of 
the  United  Irishmen  were  Protestants ;  that  Munster, 
though  now  profoundly  disturbed,  had  shown  itself  per- 
fectly loyal  during  the  French  expedition  at  the  end  of 
1796 ;  that  Connaught,  the  most  purely  Catholic  pro- 
vince in  Ireland,  was  the  one  province  which  was  still 
almost  untainted.  He  believed  with  good  reason  that 
the  genius  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  essentially  op- 
posed to  the  revolutionary  spirit,  and  that  the  higher 
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clergy,  at  least,  were  sincere  in  their  hostility  to  it,  and 
he  probably  hoped  that  the  influence  of  the  Papacy 
might  contribute  something  to  the  peace  of  Ireland. 

The  great  French  war  which  was  raging,  had  among 
its  other  consequences  produced,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  Eevolution  of  1688,  a  close  and  friendly  communi- 
cation between  the  English  Government  and  the  Vatican. 
In  1794  the  12th  Lancers  had  gone  from  Corsica  to 
Civita  Vecchia,  where  they  remained  for  three  months, 
mounted  guard,  and  discharged  other  garrison  duty. 
Their  officers  were  presented  to  Kus  VI.,  who  took  one 
of  their  helmets  in  his  hands  and  blessed  it,  and  who 
on  the  departure  of  the  regiment  gave  each  commis- 
sioned officer  a  gold  medal,  and  each  non-commissioned 
officer  a  silver  one,  as  an  expression  of  his  gratitude  for 
the  excellent  behaviour  of  the  English  troops.^  Lord 
Hood's  fleet,  when  excluded  from  the  other  ports  in  the 
Mediterranean,  was,  with  the  approval  of  the  Pope, 
provisioned  in  the  Papal  dominions.^  Burke  at  tins 
time  strongly  urged  the  policy  of  establishing  a  formal 
diplomatic  connection  with  Eome.  *  I  would,'  he  wrote, 
*  if  the  matter  rested  with  me,  enter  into  much  more 
distinct  and  avowed  political  connections  with  the  Court 
of  Rome,  than  hitherto  we  have  held.  If  we  decline 
them,  the  bigotry  will  be  on  our  part,  and  not  on  that 
of  his  Holiness.      Some  mischief  has  happened,  and 


>  See  Cannon's  Historical  Re-  Catholicism,  pp.  92, 93.    In  1799 

cords  of  the  British  Army,  12th  British  sailors  cleared  the  Papal 

Boyal   Lancers,  p.  19.     Sir  J.  dominions  of  their  enemies  the 

Hippisley,  Suhstcmce  of  Addi-  French,    and    British    marines 

tional  Observations  intended  to  were  sentries  at  Borne  till  the 

haA)e  been  delivered  in  the  House  evacaation  by  the  French. 

of  Commons  on  May  13  or  14,  *  Sir  J.  Hippisley,  Substance 

1805,    pp.  93,    94 ;    Hippisley's  of  a  Speech  on  the  Motion  of  the 

Statement  of  Facts  presented  to  Bight  Hon.  A   Grattan,  April 

Pius  VIL  pp.   73,  74 ;  Bullen's  24,  1812    (with    appendix),  pp. 

Historical  Outlines  of  Political  102-104. 
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much  good  has,  I  am  convinced,  been  prevented,  by  our 
unnatural  alienation.'  ^ 

The  English  Ministers  were  not  prepared  to  face 
the  outcry  which  might  have  followed  such  a  step,  and 
it  was  still  forbidden  under  an  unrepealed  statute  of 
Elizabeth ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  and  little  known  fact, 
that  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  a  real  though  unofficial 
diplomatic  connection  subsisted  for  some  years  between 
London  and  the  Vatican.  The  English  representative 
was  Mr. — afterwards  Sir  John — Hippisley,  who  had 
been  attached  to  the  embassy  at  Naples,  and  who  nego- 
tiated at  Rome,  not  only  on  the  common  interests  of 
the  two  Powers  in  their  struggle  with  France,  but  also 
on  various  matters  connected  with  the  interests  of  the 
Catholic  subjects  of  the  King.  The  regulation  of  the 
Catholic  churches  in  Corsica  and  Minorca ;  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  bishop  in  St.  Domingo,  and  the  nomination 
of  the  superiors  of  the  British  and  Irish  seminaries  at 
Rome,  were  all  made  matters  of  very  amicable  arrange- > 
ment,  and  Hippisley  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Car- 
dinal Antonelli  an  assurance,  that  no  friar  should  in 
future  be  appointed  to  the  Irish  episcopacy.^  His  posi- 
tion was  clearly  recognised  in  letters  of  the  Congrega- 
tion de  Propaganda  Fide,  and  of  the  Congregation  of 
State  ;^  and  on  his  recommendation,  the  Pope  in  1793 


»  This  letter  was  written  Oct.  (1818),  p.  68.    Hippisley  adds : 

10,  1793,  to  Hippisley.    See  his  *  After  two  centuries  and  a  half. 

Substance  of  Additional  Obser-  during    which    no    political    or 

vations,  pp.  94,  95.  ecclesiastical  intercourse  between 

*  CastlereagJi  Correspondence^  the  two  Courts  was  permitted,  or 

iii.  82,  83,  89,  92,  117 ;  Hippis-  at  least  avowed,  with  an  excep- 

ley's  Substance  of  a  Speech^  May  tion  to  a  few  letters  which  had 

18, 1810,  pp.  24,  26  ;  Hippisley's  passed  between  the  Cardinals  de 

Letters  to  Lord  Fingall^  pp.  68,  la    Lanze    and   Buoncompagni, 

69 ;  Statement  of  Facts  presented  and  the  late  Mr.  Dutens,  at  that 

to  Pius  VIL  (1818),  pp.  66,  67.  time  appointed  Secretary  of  Em- 

■  Hippisley's      Statement     of  bassy  to  the  Court  of  Spain,  Sir 

Facts  presented    to   Pius    VIL  J.  H.  had  the    gratification  of 
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sent  over  to  London,  Monsignor  Erskine,  a  member  of 
the  great  Scotch  family  of  Mar,  and  the  grandson  of  an 
Earl  of  Kellie,  as  resident  at  the  Court  of  England. 
Erskine  was  not  of  course  officially  recognised,  and  his 
naission  was  not  generally  known,  but  he  was  frequently 
received  at  Court ;  he  had  many  interviews  with  Pitt 
and  with  the  King,  and  he  resided  in  London  for  no 
less  than  eight  years.^  Bishop  Douglas,  the  Catholic 
prelate  who  presided  over  the  London  district,  had  pre- 
viously held  confidential  communications  with  Lord 
Grenville ;  ^  and  Hippisley,  after  his  return  to  England, 
was  much  employed  in  negotiating  with  the  Irish  pre- 
lates. Catholic  chaplains  were  appointed,  under  the 
royal  sign-manual,  for  the  new  Franco-Irish  brigade  in 
the  English  service.*  At  the  suggestion  of  Hippisley, 
the  Irish  prelates  introduced  into  the  ordinary  catechism 
employed  in  Ireland,  some  additional  clauses,  enforcing 
the   duty  of  obedience  to  the   civil  power.*     In  the 


finding  that,  through  his  own  in- 
stramenttJitj,  this  state  of  es- 
trangement was  interrupted  and 
an  intercourse  revived.  ...  He 
had  also  the  gratification  of  hav- 
ing his  conduct  on  that  occa- 
sion distinctly  approved,  both 
by  the  Government  of  his  own 
country  and  that  of  his  Holi- 
ness.' The  earlier  communica- 
tions referred  to  in  this  passage, 
were  in  1777  and  1786.  Hippis- 
ley's  pamphlets,  and  his  letters 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  Castle- 
reagh  Correspondence,  throw 
much  light  on  this  curious  page 
of  eighteenth-century  history. 

»  From  November  1793  to  De- 
cember 1801.  Several  particulars 
about  Monsignor  Erskine  and  his 
mission  will  be  found  in  Moroni, 
Dieionario  Ecclesiastico,   tome 


xxii.  (Erskine).  See,  too,  Castle- 
reagh  Correspondence,  iii.  87, 88. 
The  fullest  account,  however, 
will  be  found  in  some  interesting 
diaries  and  memoirs  published 
from  MSS.  at  Rome,  by  Mr. 
Maziere  Brady  in  his  Anglo-Ro' 
man  Papers  (1890).  It  appears 
that  when  Erskine's  Boman  re- 
venues were  stopped  through  the 
occupation  of  the  Papal  States  by 
the  French  in  1798,  he  was  pro- 
visionally pensioned  by  George 
III.  Erskine  was  made  a  car- 
dinal in  1801. 

*  Castlereagh  Correspondence, 
iii.  88. 

■  Hippisley*s  Statement,  p. 
126;  Supplementary  Note,  p. 
66. 

*  Castlereagh  Corresp<mdence. 
iii.  134-136. 
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Canadian  Catholic  Church,  the  King  seems  to  have 
virtually  possessed  the  nomination  of  the  bishops ;  ^  and 
when  the  Cardinal  of  York,  the  last  direct  heir  of  the 
Stuarts,  was  plundered  by  the  French,  he  was  relieved 
by  a  liberal  pension  from  George  III.^ 

All  these  things  show  the  very  friendly  relations 
that  subsisted  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Court  of 
St.  James,  in  spite  of  the  strong  sentiments  of  George 
m.  about  Catholic  emancipation.  The  English  Minis- 
ters saw  in  this  good  understanding,  a  powerful  instru- 
ment for  one  day  pacifying  Ireland.  Archbishop  Troy 
appears  at  this  time  to  have  been  much  suspected  by 
the  Irish  Government,  and  his  letters  were  opened  at 
the  Post  OflSce.  Among  them  was  found  one  from 
Monsignor  Brskine,  urging  the  Archbishop  *  to  prevail 
on  his  brethren  and  his  flock,  to  exert  themselves  on 
behalf  of  the  law  and  Government.'  Camden  commu- 
nicated this  gratifying  fact  to  Portland,  but  he  found 
that  Portland  was  already  aware  of  it,  for  Monsignor 
Brskine  had  been  in  communication  with  the  ministers, 
and  had  informed  them  of  what  he  had  written.'  In 
reply  to  one  of  the  letters  that  have  been  quoted,  Port- 
land wrote  that, '  notwithstanding  the  very  unpromising 
return  which  was  made  by  the  Catholic  proprietors  of 
the  Bank  to  the  liberality  which  the  Parliament  has 
manifested  in  the  course  of  the  session  to  the  Seminary 
of  Maynooth,  the  meritorious  and  exemplary  conduct  of 
the  whole  province  of  Connaught '  induced  him  to  re- 
cur to  a  suggestion  which  he  had  before  made,  that  it 
would  be  in  a  high  degree  useful  to  the  State,  to  make 
a  provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy.'*  In  another  letter 
he  wrote,  that  he  had  been  informed  of  *  the  spoliation 

*  Hippisley's  Letters  to  Lord  ■  Portland  to  Camden,  April 
Fingall,  p.  68.  20,  1798.     Camden  called  Ers- 

*  Castlereagh  Correspondence^  kine  the  Pope's  Nuncio, 
ii.  332  J  iu.  X4-X6,  385,  386.  *  Ibid.  March  20, 1798. 
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and  sacrilege  which  had  been  committed  in  several  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  for  the  express  purpose/ 
as  he  believed,  *  of  exasperating  the  lower  orders  of  these 
people  against  the  present  Establishment  of  Govern- 
ment;' and  he  suggested  that  the  Irish  Government 
should  oflFer  rewards  for  the  discovery  of  the  perpetra- 
tors of  such  outrages.'  *  At  the  same  time,  he  desired 
to  encourage,  as  much  as  possible,  all  voluntary  loyalist 
efiforts  in  Lreland,  even  when  they  assumed  an  ultra- 
Protestant  character.  From  two  quarters,  he  said,  he 
had  heard  *  that  an  association  is  formed  by  the  Orange- 
men of  Ulster,  which  consists  already  of  170,000  per- 
sons, and  has  been  joined  by  all  the  principal  gentry 
and  well-aflfected  persons  of  property  in  that  province, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  themselves  against  the 
combinations  which  have  been  formed  by  the  United 
Irishmen ;  *  and  he  added,  *  It  seems  to  me,  that  such  a 
proof  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  country,  would  be 
likely  to  do  more  than  all-  the  military  force  you  could 
apply.' 3 

There  is  nothing  said  in  the  replies  of  Lord  Camden, 
about  the  spoliation  of  Catholic  chapels,  and  the  letter 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the 
earliest  allusion  to  the  revival  of  a  form  of  outrage 
which,  a  few  weeks  later,  became  common.^  The  policy 
of  paying  the  priests,  though  a  profoundly  wise  one,* 

>  Portland  to  Camden,  April  2,  ment  several  jears    before  the 

1798.  rebellion.    He  says  that  at  that 

^  Ibid.  March  24, 1798.  time  he  took  great  pains  to  as- 

^  I  have   already   mentioned  certain   the  sentiments  of   the 

that  it  was  one  of  the  Peep  of  priests,  and  that  he  found  the 

Day  Boy  outrages.  secular  clergy  favourable,  but  the 

*  McNally,  in   a  letter  dated  regulars  strongly  opposed    to  a 

Sept.  22,  1802,  gives  the  out-  Government  endowment ;  and  he 

line   of   a  very    elaborate    and  adds,  the  latter   description  of 

skilfully  devised  plan  for  paying  clergy  were,  in  general,    active 

the  priests,  which  he  had  drawn  fomenters     of     the     rebellion, 

np  and  submitted  to  the  Govern-  (I.S.P.O.) 
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was  naturally  not  acceptable  to  such  men  as  Clare, 
Foster,  and  Beresford ;  and  Camden,  while  stating  that 
*  the  servants  of  the  Crown '  were  wholly  opposed  to  it, 
added,  *  I  am  indeed  convinced  that  the  strong  preju- 
dices now  entertained  by  the  House  of  Commons  against 
the  Catholics,  would  prevent  Government  from  carrying 
the  measure  were  it  thought  expedient  to  introduce  it. 
Indeed,  there  seems  much  reason  to  think  the  Catholics 
in  general  are  not  hostile  to  these  commotions,  and  that 
even  some  of  the  most  loyal  of  them  wait  with  some 
hope  that  a  revolution  in  Ireland  will  restore  them  to 
those  possessions,  and  that  consequence,  they  have  lost/ 
The  strength  of  the  Orange  Society,  also,  was  much 
less  than  Portland  had  been  told.  There  were  perhaps 
40,000  men  enrolled  in  it,  and  Camden  thought  that 
much  caution  must  be  used  in  dealing  with  them,  for 
it  was  very  dangerous  for  a  Government  to  employ  one 
party  in  the  kingdom  to  put  down  another.  '  I  think 
them  likely  to  increase,'  he  wrote ;  *  and  although  it  is 
possible  they  may  be  useful,  if  the  disorders  in  this 
country  should  take  a  still  more  serious  turn,  at  present 
any  encouragement  of  them  much  increases  the  jealousy 
of  the  Catholics,  and  I  should  therefore  think  it  unwise 
to  give  an  open  encouragement  to  this  party,  although 
it  is  certainly  not  expedient  to  suppress  them.'  ^ 

I  must  now  draw  this  long  and  melancholy  chapter 
to  a  close.  Like  that  which  preceded  it,  it  is  a  record 
of  steadily  growing  disorganisation ;  of  many  distinct 
forms  of  anarchy  and  discontent,  combined  and  directed 
by  one  seditious  conspiracy.  Much  of  the  evil  had 
long  existed  in  Ireland,  though  it  had  for  some  genera- 
tions been  steadily  diminishing.  It  was  quickened  into 
a  new  vitality  by  the  French  Revolution,  and  by  the 
near  prospect  of  invasion,  but  it  also  owed  a  great  part 

'  Camden  to  Portland,  March  29, 1798. 
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of  its  energy  to  enormous  political  faults,  and  to  many 
acts  of  illegal  and  oppressive  violence.  We  have  now 
arrived  at  the  brink  of  the  catastrophe.  A  scene  of 
"blood  was  about  to  open,  which  not  only  left  an  in- 
delible stain  on  the  page  of  history,  but  also  gave  a 
fetal  and  enduring  bias  to  the  future  of  the  nation. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  REBELLION. 

The  United  Irish  Society  had,  as  we  have  seen,  passed 
through  several  distinct  phases  since  its  foundation  at 
Belfast  in  October  1791.  It  was  originally  a  perfectly 
legal  society  consisting  of  men  who  pledged  themselves 
*  in  the  presence  of  God '  to  use  all  their  influence  to 
obtain  *  an  impartial  and  adequate  representation  of 
the  Irish  nation  in  Parliament,'  and,  as  a  means  to  this 
end,  to  endeavour  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Irish- 
men of  all  religious  persuasions ;  and  although  some  of 
its  leaders  undoubtedly  aimed  from  the  first  at  separa- 
tion, the  real  objects  of  many,  and  the  ostensible  objects 
of  all,  were  merely  Catholic  emancipation  and  parlia- 
mentary reform.  After  the  suppression  of  the  society 
in  1794  it  had  been  reconstructed  on  a  new  basis,  and 
became  distinctly  treasonable.  An  oath  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  original  test,  and  it  comprised  an  obliga- 
tion to  secrecy  and  fidelity.  The  mention  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  declaration  of  aims  was  suppressed ;  a  very 
elaborate  organisation  was  created  consisting  of  a  hier- 
archy of  committees,  each  committee  except  the  lowest 
being  formed  by  election  from  the  subordinate  sections; 
and  the  whole  was  directed  by  a  General  Executive 
Directory  of  five  roembers,  elected  by  ballot  from  the 
Provincial  Directories,  and  sitting  in  Dublin.  In  1795 
the  society  appears  to  have  been  almost  confined  to 
Ulster  and  to  Dublin.    In  1796  it  spread  more  widely 
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through  Leinster.  In  1797  it  extended  over  the 
greater  part  of  that  province,  had  become  very  power- 
ful in  Munster,  and  had  gained  some  slight  footing  in 
Connaught.  At  the  close  of  1796  and  in  the  beginning 
of  1797  a  military  organisation  was  grafted  on  it,  and 
it  became  a  main  object  to  create,  arm,  and  discipline 
regiments  for  a  rebellion. 

The  organisation  on  paper  appeared  very  perfect, 
but  its  real  was  very  different  from  its  apparent  strength, 
and  it  was  enormously  weakened  by  want  of  subordina- 
tion, earnestness,  discipline,  arms,  and  military  skill. 
The  executive  and  higher  committees  had  not,  in  fact, 
the  absolute  power  assigned  to  them  in  the  constitution 
of  the  body,  and  it  is  probable  that  each  committee 
acted  with  great  independence.  Of  the  multitude  who 
had  joined  the  society,  only  a  few  were  genuine  politi- 
cal fanatics.  Many  had  taken  the  oath,  coerced  by  the 
intimidation,  or  persuaded  by  the  example  of  their 
neighbours ;  many  others  had  done  so  through  the  be- 
lief that  the  United  Irish  body  were  likely  to  govern 
Ireland,  through  hopes  that  they  would  gain  something 
in  a  confiscation  of  land,  or  through  simple  fear  of  the 
Orangemen,  against  whom  the  great  rival  organisation 
was  supposed  to  be  the  chief  protection.  Such  men 
were  hardly  likely  to  make  serious  sacrifices  for  political 
ends.  But  stiU  the  fact  remains  that  the  bulk  of  the 
peasantry  in  three  provinces  in  Ireland,  were  in  the 
beginning  of  1798  enlisted  in  a  conspiracy  which  was 
daily  extending,  and  were  looking  forward  to  an  imme- 
diate rebellion  in  conjunction  with  a  French  invasion. 
The  manufacture,  plunder,  and  concealment  of  arms, 
the  constant  attempts  to  seduce  the  soldiers  and  yeo- 
men, the  nightly  dnlls,  the  great  organised  assemblies 
under  the  pretext  of  potato  diggings,  the  frequent 
murder  of  magistrates,  soldiers,  and  informers,  abun- 
dantly showed  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 
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In  February  1 798 — ^before  the  declaration  of  martial 
law,  before  the  establishment  of  free  quarters — the  exe- 
cutive body  computed  that  half  a  million  of  persons  had 
been  sworn  into  flie  society,  and  that  more  than  280,000 
of  them  could  be  counted  on  to  appear  in  the  field.  In 
a  paper  drawn  up  by  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  shortly 
before  his  arrest,  it  was  calculated  that  the  number 
of  armed  men  enlisted  was  279,896.  Of  these  men, 
1 10,990  were  in  Ulster,  100,634  in  Munster,  and  68,272 
in  Leinster.  From  Connaught  no  returns  appear  to 
have  come  in.^ 

A  few  words  may  be  said  about  the  members  of  the 
Supreme  Executive.  At  the  beginning  of  1 798  they 
appear  to  have  been  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  Arthur 
O'Connor,  William  James  McNevin,  Oliver  Bond,  and 
Eichard  McCormick.  The  last  had  been  formerly  Se- 
cretary of  the  Catholic  Committee,  and  with  McNevin 
he  represented  the  Catholic  element  in  the  Directory. 
He  was  a  warm  friend  of  Tone,  and  he  both  knew  and 
sanctioned  Tone's  first  application  for  French  assistance. 
He  belonged,  however,  to  the  section  of  the  Directory 
who  were  opposed  to  a  rebellion  before  the  arrival  of 
the  French,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  much  alarmed 
by  the  crimes  and  violence  into  which  the  movement 
had  degenerated.  In  February  1798  he  told  Eeynolds 
that  he  had  ventured,  at  a  provincial  meeting  in  that 
month,  to  recommend  less  violent  measures,  and  that 
he  had  been  attacked  in  such  a  manner  that  he  believed 
his  life  to  be  in  danger,  and  had  resolved  to  realise  his 
property  and  escape  from  Ireland.*  He  fulfilled  his 
intention,  fled  from  Ireland  in  March,  and  did  not  re- 
turn till  long  after  the  rebellion.^     McNevin,  as  we  have 

'  See  Madden's  United  Irish-  *  Life  of  Thomas  BeynoldSy 

menX  282-284,  and  also  a  paper  by  his  son,  i.  197. 

in  the  Record  Office,  dated  Feb.  «  Compare  Tone's  Life,  i.  126, 

26, 1798,  127  ;  Madden,  iii.  48,  335. 
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seen,  had  gone  on  a  mission  to  France,  but  he  had 
returned  in  October  1797,  and  had  reported  to  the  Irish 
Directory  that  they  might  fully  rely  on  French  succour,^ 
and,  like  McCormick,  he  desired  that  all  rebellion  should 
be  prevented  till  that  succour  arrived.  Oliver  Bond 
was  a  rich  woollen  draper,  the  son  of  a  Dissenting  mi- 
nister in  Donegal.  He  had  been  imprisoned  for  his 
political  conduct  as  early  as  1793,  and  had  borne  a 
prominent  part  in  the  conspiracy  from  its  commence- 
ment. He  asserted  on  his  examination  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  though  he  had  been 
elected  to  the  Supreme  Executive  body,  he  had '  declined 
to  act  officially,'  but  he  was  in  the  closest  confidence  of 
the  leaders  of  the  movement,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
filled  the  important  post  of  treasurer.^ 

Emmet  and  Arthur  O'Connor  were  perhaps  abler, . 
they  were  certainly  more  conspicuous  men  than  their 
colleagues,  and  the  first  is  one  of  the  few  really  interest- 
ing figures  connected  with  the  rebellion.  He  was  a 
respectable  lawyer,  an  excellent  writer,  a  very  honest 
and  disinterested  man,  and  he  had  certainly  not  em- 
barked in  treason  either  through  motives  of  selfish 
ambition  or  through  any  mere  love  of  adventure  and 
excitement.  He  became  a  United  Irishman  in  order  to 
obtain  a  radical  parliamentary  reform  and  Catholic 
emancipation ;  he  found  that  these  things  were  never 
likely  to  be  attained  except  by  force,  and  he  at  last 
succeeded  in  persuading  lumself  that  if  Ireland  were 
only  detached  fi:om  England  she  would  soar  to  an 
unpiaecedented  height  of  prosperity.^  Nature  had  in- 
tended him  much  more  for  the  life  of  a  man  of  letters 


*  Beport  of  the  Secret  Com-  Turner. 

mittee  of  the  Hotise  of  Lords,  '  See  the  passage  in  his  exami- 

p.  12.  nation,  McNevin's  Pieces  of  Irish 

*  This    was    stated  both    by  History,  pp.  216,  217. 
McNally  (Sept.  27, 1797)  and  by 
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than  for  the  scenes  in  which  he  was  now  engaged,  and 
his  type  is  one  which  is  often  found  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  a  rebellion,  but  is  usually  discarded,  or  eclipsed  in 
blood,  long  before  the  struggle  has  run  its  course.  His 
writings  and  his  examination  before  the  Privy  Council 
are  singularly  interesting  and  instructive  as  showing 
the  process  by  which  a  humane,  honourable,  and  scru- 
pulous man  could  become  the  supporter  of  a  movement 
which  was  the  parent  of  so  many  crimes.  Grattan 
knew  Emmet  slightly  and  admitted  his  integrity,  but 
he  had  a  profound  contempt  for  his  political  understand- 
ing. He  described  him,  somewhat  unceremoniously, 
as  a  quack  in  politics  who  despised  experience,  set  up 
his  own  crude  notions  as  settled  rules,  and  looked  upon 
elections  and  representation  as  if  they  were  operations 
^  nature  rather  than  the  work  of  art.  Anyone,  Grat- 
tan maintained,  who  could  bring  himself  to  believe  that 
a  country  like  Ireland,  in  which  the  people  were  so 
destitute  that  one-third  of  them  were  exempted  from 
the  payment  of  hearth  money  on  account  of  their 
poverty,  could  be  safely  or  tolerably  governed  with 
annual  parliaments  elected  by  universal  suflfrage,  must 
be  politically  mad,  and  had  forfeited  all  right  to  be  con- 
sidered in  Irish  politics.  Emmet  afterwards  rose  to 
considerable  distinction  in  America  and  became  At- 
torney-General of  New  York.  Grattan — perhaps  un- 
justly— thought  his  success  much  beyond  his  talents, 
and  such  as  he  would  never  have  attained  if  he  had 
remained  at  home.^ 

*  See  a  curious  conversation  said  that  Emmetwas'by  universal 

of  Grattan  in  his  LifBj  iv.  360,  consent  in  the  first  rank  of  Ame- 

361.     Grattan    acutely    added  :  rican  advocates,'  and  he  speaks 

^  England  should  take  care.    She  with  much  respect  both  of  his 

transports  a  great  deal  of  hostile  character  and  his  talents.     See 

spirit  to  that  quarter.'    Judge  his  sketch  of  Emmet  in  Field's 

Story,    however — than     whom  Irish  Confederates  (New  York), 

there  can  be  no  higher  authority —  pp.  335-338  (1851). 
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Arthur  O'Connor  was  of  a  very  different  type.  He 
was  a  man  of  wealth  and  high  social  position;  a 
nephew  of  Lord  Longueville ;  a  member  of  a  family 
remarkable  for  its  violence,  its  eccentricities,  and  its 
domestic  quarrels.  He  had  some  parliamentary  stand- 
ing, some  shining  talents,  boundless  courage  and  enter- 
prise, and  he  risked  and  sacrificed  for  his  opinions  more 
than  most  of  his  colleagues.  He  was,  however,  rash, 
obstinate  and  arrogant,  very  incapable  of  waiving  his 
personal  pretensions  for  a  public  end,  and  very  destitute 
of  most  of  the  higher  qualities  of  a  real  leader  of  men. 
In  one  of  his  latest  writings  he  mentions  that  early 
in  life  he  had  been  deeply  impressed  by  reading  in 
Leland's  '  History  of  Ireland '  a  description  of  the  Irish 
policy  advocated  by  some  of  the  counsellors  of  Elizabeth. 
*  Should  we  exert  ourselves,'  they  had  said,  *  in  reducing, 
this  country  to  order  and  civility,  it  must  acquire 
power,  consequence,  and  riches.  The  inhabitants  will 
be  thus  alienated  from  England ;  they  will  cast  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  some  foreign  Power,  or  perhaps 
erect  themselves  into  an  independent  and  separate  state. 
Let  us  rather  connive  at  their  disorder ;  for  a  weak  and 
disordered  people  never  can  attempt  to  detach  them- 
selves from  the  Crown  of  England.'^  This  passage, 
O'Connor  said,  appeared  to  him  to  furnish  the  keynote 
explaining  the  English  policy  of  his  own  day,  and  he 
declared  that  it  was  this  conviction  that  chiefly  shaped 
the  political  conduct  of  his  life.^  He  lived  to  extreme 
old  age;  he  became  a  general  in  the  French  service, 
and  has  left  some  writings  which  throw  much  curious 
light  on  his  character  and  on  his  times.  Like  several 
of  the  early  advocates  of  Catholic  emancipation,  he 
was  utterly  without  sympathy  for  the  Catholic  creed. 


'  Leland,  History  of  Ireland,  ^  O'Connor's     Monopoly    the 

ii.  291,  292.  Cause  of  all  Evil,  iii.  541,  642. 
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Few  men,  indeed,  can  have  had  a  greater  contempt  for 
priests  and  for  what  they  teach,  and  in  his  last  work  he 
expressed  his  unmingled  detestation  of  O'Connell,  and 
of  the  movement  which  had  placed  the  guidance  of 
popular  politics  in  Ireland  under  the  direction  of  an 
ignorant  and  low-bom  priesthood.  In  spite  of  his  ad- 
miration for  the  Frendj^Revolution,  he  was  in  his  tastes 
and  temper  essentially  aristocratic,  though  he  believed 
that  the  Irish  gentry  by  appealing  to  the  Irish  people 
could  break  the  ascendency  which  English  influence  had 
hitherto  exercised  on  the  counsels  of  the  nation,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  religious  and  class  divisions  by 
which  that  ascendency  had  been  chiefly  maintained. 

Several  other  men  were  at  this  time  active  in  guid- 
ing the  conspiracy,  most  of  them  being  in  the  Provin- 
cial Directory  of  Leinster.  The  most  important  was 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  who  was  chiefly  entrusted 
with  the  military  organisation  and  who  was  intended 
to  be  commander-in-chief,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  was  ever  formally  elected  to  the  Supreme  Executive. 
The  co-operation  of  a  member  of  the  first  family  of  the 
Protestant  aristocracy  was  of  no  small  advantage  to 
the  conspiracy  in  a  country  where  the  genuine  popular 
feeling,  amid  all  its  aberrations,  has  always  shown  itself 
curiously  aristocratic,  and  where  the  first  instinct  of 
the  people  when  embarking  in  democratic  and  revolu- 
tionary movements  has  usually  been  to  find  some  one  of 
good  family  and  position  to  place  at  their  head.  Lord 
Edward's  very  transparent  character  has  been  already 
described.  No  one  could  doubt  his  courage,  his  energy, 
his  intense  enthusiasm,  or  his  perfect  disinterestedness, 
and,  as  he  had  been  a  captain  in  the  army  and  had  seen 
active  service,  he  had  some  military  knowledge,  but  no 
competent  judge  appears  to  have  discovered  in  him  any 
real  superiority  of  intellect. 

The  question  of  an  immediate  rising  independently 
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of  the  French,  had  been  much  discussed  in  Ulster  after 
the  proclamation  of  General  Lake  in  May  1797,  and  it 
was  again  agitated  in  the  first  weeks  of  1798.  Arthur 
O'Connor,  as  we  have  seen,  had  formerly  maintained 
that  a  French  landing  ought  to  precede  any  rising  in 
Ireland,  but  he  now  believed  the  organisation  to  have 
become  sufficiently  powerful  for  independent  action, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Fitzgerald  he  strongly  advo- 
cated it.  The  dispute  ran  very  high,  and  it  made 
O'Connor  a  bitter  enemy  of  Emmet,  whom  he  accused, 
very  unjustly,  of  cowardice.  The  party  of  Emmet,  how- 
ever, which  desired  to  postpone  the  explosion  till  the 
arrival  of  the  French,  again  prevailed,  but  it  prevailed 
only  through  the  belief  that  a  French  invasion  was 
imminent.  Lewins  and  McNevin  in  1797  had  been 
instructed  to  ask  only  for  10,000  French  troops,  but  for 
a  very  large  quantity  of  arms.^  It  was  calculated  that 
such  assistance  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  overthrow 
the  English  power  in  Ireland  without  bringing  any 
danger  of  a  French  domination.  Promises  of  support 
had  more  than  once  come  from  France,  and  although 
the  battle  of  Camperdown  had  thrown  a  great  damp  on 
the  hopes  of  the  conspirators,  they  were  revived  by  new 
assurances,  and  especially  by  a  message  which  was  re- 
ceived at  the  beginning  of  1798  promising  that  French 
assistance  would  arrive  in  Ireland  in  Af  ril,  or  at  the 
latest  in  the  beginning  of  May.*  The  English  Govern- 
ment on  their  side  received  secret  intelligence  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March  of  extensive  preparations  that  were 
making  at  Dunkirk,  Havre,  Honfleur,  and  Calais.^ 

The  invasion  was  eagerly  looked  forward  to.  A  new 
military  committee  was  appointed  at  Dublin  in  Feb- 
ruary for  the  express  purpose  of  preparing  a  plan  of 

*  McNevin,  pp.  190, 195.  ex,  cxv,  cxxi,  cxxii. 
2  See    Report  of   the    Secret  ^  Castlereagh  Correspondence^ 

Committee^  Appendix,  pp.  cvii,  i.  165-168. 
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cooperation  with  the  French,  and  instructions  were 
furnished  to  the  adjutant-generals  of  the  conspiracy  to 
collect  full  information  about  the  state  of  the  United 
Irish  regiments  within  their  districts ;  about  the  roads, 
rivers,  and  bridges ;  the  capacities  of  the  towns  and 
villages  to  receive  troops,  and  the  strength  and  move- 
ments of  the  enemy.^  Arthur  O'Connor  determined  to 
go  to  France  to  arrange  a  combined  movement,  but  he 
was  arrested  at  Margate  on  February  28,  in  company 
with  a  priest  named  O'Coigly  or  Quigley,  an  English 
agitator  named  Binns,  and  two  other  men  who  appear 
to  have  been  his  servants.  McNally,  in  commenting 
upon  this  arrest,  significantly  observed  that  it  would 
have  very  little  effect  upon  the  conspiracy,  and  that 
McCormick,  McNevin,  Drennan,  and  other  leading  Irish- 
men considered  O'Connor  so  impetuous  that  they  were 
not  sorry  to  have  him  out  of  the  way.* 

It  has  often  been  asked  why  the  Irish  Government, 
with  all  the  information  at  its  disposal,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended,  did  not 
arrest  the  leading  members  of  the  conspiracy  before  it 
attained  its  height.  In  truth,  however,  the  information 
they  possessed  was  less  full  than  has  been  supposed. 
Most  of  the  schemes  of  the  United  Irishmen  were  com- 
municated to  them,  and  they  had  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  conspiracy,  but  they 
appear  to  have  known  little  about  the  Supreme  Execu- 
tive, and  they  were  conscious  that  they  could  produce 
no  evidence  against  the  leaders  which  was  the  least 
likely  to  secure  a  conviction.  From  the  June  of  1797 
they  had  received  from  an  informer  at  Saintfield,  in 


'  See   Be^port   of  the    Secret  invasion  was  to  take  place  in 

Committee,  April,  that  O'Connor   had   left 

«  J.  W.,  March  9, 1798.     Mc-  Ireland,  to  the  great  satisfaction 

Nally  had  informed  the  Govern-  of  his  colleagues,  and  that  his 

ment  as  early  as  Jan.  11  that  the  destination  was  France. 
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the  county  of  Down,  regular  reports  of  county  and 
provincial  meetings  of  the  United  Irishmen  in  Ulster.^ 
In  the  same  month  McNally  had  informed  them  that 
there  was  a  secret  directory  of  about  six  members  at  the 
head  of  the  United  Irishmen.^  In  September  and  Oc- 
tober he  told  them  that  Bond  was  the  treasurer  of  the 
conspiracy ;  that  the  chief  management  was  now  trans- 
ferred from  Belfast  to  Dublin  and  confined  to  a  very 
few ;  that  Keogh,  McCormick,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
Arthur  O'Connor,  Sweetman,  Dixon,  Chambers,  Emmet, 
Bond,  and  Jackson  were  in  the  secret,  but  that  he  was 
convinced  that  even  their  part  in  the  conspiracy  was 
only  a  secondary  one.*  Some  full  and  very  valuable 
additional  information  was  soon  after  sent  by  Turner 
from  Hamburg.*  But  there  was  never  any  question  of 
McNally  appearing  as  a  witness,  and  neither  Turner 
nor  the  Saintfield  informer  would  consent  to  do  so. 

^  Prom  the  beginning  of  1798,  however,  it  was  the 
urgent  desire  of  the  Irish  Government  to  arrest  the 
conspirators.  On  January  8,  Camden  wrote  acknow- 
ledging the  information  of  Turner,  and  expressing  his 
great  regret  that  the  author  could  not  be  induced  to 
come  forward  as  a  witness,  and  that  the  other  secret 
information  which  had  been  received  from  Lord  Gren- 
ville's  office  could  not  be  produced.*  A  month  later  he 
informed  Portland  that  the  confidential  friends  of  the 
Government  in  Ireland,  after  deliberating  on  the  infor- 
mation from  Hamburg,  had  unanimously  agreed  that  it 
was  very  advisable  to  arrest  at  once  the  leaders  of  the 
conspiracy,  even  though  it  was  probable  that  no  suffi- 
cient  evidence  could  be  produced   to  justify   a  trial. 


*  Beport  of  the  Secret  Com-      of   Downshire,    Nov.    19,    1797 
mittee.  Appendix  No.  xiv.  (E.G.). 

*  J.  W.,  June  21, 1797.  *  Camden  to  Portland,  Jan.  8, 
»  Ibid.  Sept.  27,  Oct.  2,  1797.        1798. 

*  J.  Richardson  to  the  Marqnis 

s  2 
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Such  an  arrest,  they  contended,  would  dislocate  the 
conspiracy,  and  if  it  produced  an  insurrection  in  some 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  '  this  event  might  not  be  unpro- 
pitious,  as  it  would  be  more  in  our  power  to  crush  it 
than  if  such  event  happened  when  the  enemy  were 
oflf  the  coast.'  Portland,  however,  answered  that  this 
policy  would  be  very  rash  and  dangerous,  and  he  posi- 
tively forbade  it.*  Camden  wrote  that  no  reward  ought 
to  be  withheld  from  Turner  if  he  would  come  forward 
and  give  evidence,  but  it  was  answered  that  no  earthly 
consideration  would  induce  him  to  go  to  Ireland,^  and 
he  soon  after,  without  informing  the  Government,  re- 
turned to  the  Continent.  But  the  Irish  Government 
now  felt  so  strongly  the  necessity  of  speedily  breaking 
the  organisation,  that  they  even  contemplated  the  ex- 
treme measure  of  proceeding  against  the  conspirators 
by  an  Act  of  attainder.^ 

At  last,  however,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
evidence  they  required.  Their  informant  was  a  Catholic 
gentleman,  named  Thomas  Reynolds.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  twenty-seven  who  had  been  a  silk  merchant,  but 
had  retired  from  business,  and  had  purchased  an  estate 

^  See  Camden    to    Portland,  step  and  to  attaint  the  conspira- 

Feb.  8,  1798  (most  secret),  and  tors  by  Act  of  Parliament,  I  have 

the  reply  of  Portland.  no   hope   of   bringing   them  to 

2  Camden  to  Portland,  March  justice.      It  is  not  possible    to 

1 ;  Portland  to  Camden,  Jklarch  prevail  with  men  who  give  secret 

7, 1798.  information  to  come  forward  in 

*  Thus  Cooke  wrote  to  Lord  a  court  of  justice ;  and  if  these 

Auckland  on  March  19 :  '  I  fear  villains  escape  with  a  temporary 

we  cannot  convict    legally  our  imprisonment  only,  there  will  be 

prisoners,  though  we  have  evi-  no  possibility  of  living  in  Ire- 

dence  upon  evidence  ;  but  they  land.'  (AiLckland  Correspondence^ 

mtist  be  punished,  or  the  country  iii.    393,     394.)      Camden    had 

is  gone.     Attainder    if  ever  is  written  to  Portland  on  the  11th 

justifiable.'  Four  days  later  Clare  that  the  head  committee  must 

wrote  to    the   same    correspon-  be  arrested,  even  if  it  were  found 

dent :  •  Unless  we  can  summon  impossible  to  seize  their  papers, 
resolution  to  take  a  very  decided 
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in  the  county  of  Kildare.  He  was  brother-in-law  of 
Wolfe  Tone,  and  a  neighbour  and  distant  connection  of 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  He  had  early  taken  a  warm 
iMt/orest  in  the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation.  He 
had  been  chosen  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  Dublin 
in  the  Catholic  Convention  in  1792,  but  had  retired  from 
that  body  with  Lord  Fingall,  and  he  had  joined  the 
United  Irishmen  in  the  beginning  of  1797.  According 
to  his  own  account,  he  did  so  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
assisting  the  ostensible  objects  of  the  association,  and 
was  very  reluctantly  induced  by  his  connection,  Lord 
Edward,  to  accept  a  more  prominent  part.  He  was 
made  colonel,  treasurer  of  the  province,  and  as  such, 
member  of  the  Executive  of  Leinster.  He  then  heard 
that  a  rebellion  was  imminent,  and  it  is  stated  that  he 
learnt  that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  to  insure  success 
was  to  deprive  the  Executive  Government,  if  necessary 
by  assassination,  of  about  eighty  individuals,  that  the 
list  was  shown  him,  and  that  it  comprised  many  of  the 
first  persons  in  Ireland,  and  among  them  some  of  his 
own  relations.^  Very  reluctantly,  and  after  great  hesi- 
tation, he  resolved  to  defeat  the  plan,  and  confided 
to  an  old  loyalist  friend  that  on  the  1 2th  of  March  the 
whole  Provincial  Directory  of  Leinster  would  meet  at  the 
house  of  Oliver  Bond  to  prepare  an  insurrection.  He 
added  that  he  neither  sought  nor  would  accept  honour  or 
reward,  but  he  made,  according  to  his  own  account,  four 
stipulations :  he  was  himself  never  to  be  prosecuted  as 
a  United  Irishman ;  he  was  not  to  be  forced  to  prosecute 
any  other  person  as  a  United  Irishman ;  and  the  part 


*  This  rests  on  the  authority  had  not  the  confession  of  the 

of  Beynolds's  son  (Life  of  Rey-  United  Irishmen  induced  the  Go- 

noldsy  i.  187,  188),  who  states  vernment  to  desist  from  further 

that  the  list  was  to  have  been  prosecutions.  It  does  not  appear 

produced  at  the  trial  of  Cummins,  to  have  been  ever  stated  by  Rey- 

ftfom  whom  Reynolds  re<?eived  it,  nolds  ii;  court. 
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he  had  taken  in  giving  the  information  was  to  be  con- 
cealed. As,  however,  he  would  probably,  in  spite  of  all 
precautions,  be  obliged  to  fly  from  Ireland  in  order  to 
escape  assassination,  and  as  his  property,  consisted  chiefly 
of  houses  and  lands,  on  which  it  was  diflScult  to  raise 
money  in  those  distracted  times,  he  demanded  a  sum  of 
500Z.  to  enable  him  to  quit  the  country. 

Whether  this  was  a  true  and  complete  account  of  his 
motives,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Up  to  the  date  on 
which  he  gave  evidence  to  the  Government,  Reynolds 
appears  to  have  been  looked  upon  by  his  party  as  a  man 
whose  character  and  position  entitled  him  to  such  a 
measure  of  confidence  and  respect  that  they  were  most 
anxious  to  secure  his  services,  and  to  place  him  in  pro- 
minent and  difficult  positions.  After  he  had  given 
information  they  at  once  discovered  that  he  was  a 
monster  in  human  form,  a  perfect  prodigy  of  villainy. 
He  had  poisoned  his  mother.  He  had  poisoned  his 
mother-in-law.  His  whole  life  had  been  a  tissue  of  the 
basest  frauds.  The  information  he  gave  the  Govern- 
ment was  due  to  the  most  sordid  motives.  The  blow, 
however,  which  he  had  rendered  possible  was  completely 
successful,  and  on  March  12  fifteen  of  the  leaders  of  the 
United  Irishmen  forming  the  Leinster  Provincial  Com- 
mittee were  arrested  in  the  house  of  Bond  and  their 
papers  seized.  Emmet,  Sweetman,  Jackson,  and  Mc- 
Nevin,  who  were  not  included  in  the  party  at  Bond's, 
were  taken  almost  at  the  same  time. 

The  conspiracy  was  thus  suddenly,  and  at  a  most 
critical  moment,  at  once  deprived  of  its  most  important 
leaders;  but  though  a  warrant  was  out  against  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  he  was  still  at  large.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  his  escape  was  due  to  Reynolds,  who  might 
easily,  if  he  had  chosen,  have  placed  him  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government.  On  the  1 1th,  the  day  before  the 
arrests,  he  had  an  interview  with  Fitzgerald,  and  he 
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succeeded  in  so  alarming  him  by  accounts  of  informa- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  as  to  induce  him 
to  abstain  from  the  meeting  at  Bond's.  On  the  14th 
and  15th  Reynolds  had  again  secret  interviews  with 
Fitzgerald,  and  on  the  16th  with  his  wife,  and  he 
discussed  with  them  the  methods  of  concealment,  and  is 
stated  even  to  have  lent  them  the  money  they  required 
for  a  hasty  flight.  His  conduct  at  this  time  towards 
Fitzgerald  shows  real  friendship,  and  of  all  the  many 
slanders  with  which  Reynolds  was  pursued  none  is  more 
grotesquely  false  than  that  which  described  him  as  the 
betrayer  of  Lord  Edward.  Nor  does  he  appear  as  yet 
to  have  had  the  smallest  desire  to  bring  his  other  col- 
leagues to  punishment,  though  he  .was  anxious  to  defeat 
their  designs  and  to  extricate  himself  from  the  con- 
spiracy. With  the  latter  object  he  supported  a  pro- 
posal, which  was  made  immediately  after  the  arrest, 
for  reforming  the  Provincial  Directory,  which  would 
have  excluded  him  from  that  body,  and  his  only  wish 
appears  to  have  been  to  return  to  his  country  house, 
and,  having  prevented  the  effusion  of  torrents  of  blood, 
to  take  no  further  part  in  politics. 

He  soon  found,  however,  that  a  neutral  position  was 
impossible.  As  he  anticipated,  he  was  suspected,  and, 
as  he  anticipated  also,  the  murderers  were  soon  on  his 
track.  Three  separate  attempts  seem  to  have  been 
made  to  assassinate  him,  but  they  were  baffled  by  his 
conspicuous  courage  and  self-possession.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Government  gave  him  no  protection.  His 
county  was  placed  under  martial  law,  he  was  himself  a 
suspected  man,  and  the  officers  in  command  knew 
nothing  of  the  service  he  had  secretly  rendered.  A 
large  party  of  dragoons  and  militia  under  Captain 
Erskine  were  sent  to  live  on  free  quarters  at  Kilkea 
Castle.  Their  proceedings  there  seem  to  be  a  fair 
sample  of  the  military  licence  that  was  then  prevailing. 
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The  floors  and  wainscoting  were  torn  up,  the  walls  were 
pierced  in  many  places  in  search  for  arras,  the  staircases 
and  furniture  were  broken  with  wanton  violence,  and 
the  whole  interior  of  the  castle  was  reduced  to  ruin. 
The  loss  was  estimated  by  Reynolds  at  several  thousands 
of  pounds.  His  troubles  were  not  yet  over.  A  number 
of  United  Irishmen,  probably  hoping  to  ruin  him  and 
discredit  his  testimony,  now  informed  against  him,  and 
he  was  arrested  as  a  United  Irishman  and  brought 
to  Dublin  for  trial. 

*  A  Mr.  Reynolds,'  wrote  Camdeix  to  Portland,  *  was 
the  person  who  gave  Government  the  information  upon 
which  the  committee  at  Oliver  Bond's  was  taken. 
This  person  was  only  guessed  at,  although  a  note  found 
upon  Bond  had  convinced  many  persons  that  he  was  the 
man.  After  that  capture  he  went  into  the  county  of 
Kildare,  and  has  scarcely  given  us  any  information 
since.'  Camden  doubted  whether  this  was  through  fear 
of  his  old  colleagues  who  suspected  him,  or  through 
a  desire  to  return  to  their  party,  but  thought  that,  pro- 
bably, he  was  waiting  to  see  what  course  would  be  the 
most  prudent.  *  He  has,  however,  been  taken  up,'  con- 
tinued the  Lord  Lieutenant,  '  upon  the  most  positive 
information  against  him,  by  those  whom  he  commanded 
in  a  regiment  which  was  formed.'  When  brought 
before  the  Council,  he  said  that  he  was  a  protected 
person ;  they  were  obliged  to  concede  this,  and  he  then 
gave  information  on  oath  to  the  Government.^ 


'  Camden   to    Portland,  May  rested  in  consequence  by  General 

11,  1798.    Ten  days  later  Lord  Dundas,  who  commands  in  that 

Clare  wrote  to  Auckland  :    *  A  district,  without  communication 

man  who  had  given  us  private  with  Government,  and  sent  up  to 

information,  on  the  express  con-  Dublin  in  custody.    In  this  di- 

dition  of  never  being  desired  to  lemma  the  gentleman's  scruples 

come  forward  publicly,  was  be-  have  vanished,  and  he  will,  I 

trayed  by  some  of  his  subalterns  think,  enable  us  to  bring  many 

in  the  county  of  Kildare,  and  ar-  of  the  leading  traitors  to  justice, 
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The  moment  was  very  critical,  and  it  was  rendered 
still  more  so  by  the  dangerous  illness  of  Pelham,  and 
especially  by  the  dispute  which  had  just  broken  out 
between  Abercromby  and  the  Irish  Government.  On 
March  30  the  blow  which  was  struck  on  the  12th  was 
followed  by  the  famous  proclamation  of  martial  law  and 
free  quarters,  which  was  undoubtedly  a  proximate  cause 
of  the  rebellion.  Express  orders  were  given  to  Aber- 
cromby to  employ  the  military  in  the  disturbed  districts, 
and  especially  in  Kildare,  Tipperary,  Limerick,  Cork, 
the  King's  County,  the  Queen's  County,  and  Kilkenny, 
without  waiting  for  directions  from  the  civil  magistrates, 
for  the  purpose  of  crushing  rebellion  in  every  shape,  and 
forcibly  disarming  the  rebels.  The  oflScers  were  author- 
ised to  quarter  troops  wherever  it  might  seem  to  them 
necessary,  to  press  horses  and  carriages,  to  demand 
forage  and  provisions,  to  hold  courts-martial  for  all 
offences,  and  to  issue  *  proclamations.'  Special  notices 
to  the  inhabitants  of  particular  counties  were  now  pro- 
mulgated, summoning  them  to  give  up  all  arms  and 
ammunition  within  ten  days,  and  announcing  that  if 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  this  had  not  been  fully 
done,  the  troops  would  be  sent  in  large  bodies  to  live 
at  free  quarters  among  them,  and  other  very  severe 
measures  would  be  used  to  enforce  obedience.^ 

This  proclamation  opened  a  scene  of  horrors  hardly 
surpassed  in  the  modem  history  of  Europe.  In  order 
to  form  a  just  and  sane  judgment  of  it,  we  must  bear 
clearly  in  mind  the  desperate  condition  of  the  country. 
There  was  no  longer  any  serious  hope  of  preventing 
a  rebellion.  There  was  abundant  evidence  that  at  this 
time  tens,  if  not  hundreds,  of  thousands  of  men  were 

and  at  their  head  Lord  Edward  Portland,  March  30,  1798.    Be- 

Fitzgerald.'      (Aiickland  Corre-  port  of  the  Secret  Committee^  Ap- 

sjpondencey  iii.  421.)  pendix,  pp.  ccxcv,  ccxcvi.  Castle- 

*  Plowden,  ii,  676.   Cftmden  to  reaghCorrespondence^  i.  168, 169, 
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organised  in  a  treasonable  conspiracy,  enrolled  in  regular 
regiments,  with  their  officers,  their  arms,  and  their 
ammunition,  and  only  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  French 
fleet,  which  was  expected  in  April,  to  burst  into  open 
rebellion.  Papers  were  flying  from  cabin  to  cabin  an- 
nouncing that  the  deliverers  would  soon  be  on  -the  sea ; 
that  the  hour  of  struggle,  of  triumph,  and  of  vengeance 
was  at  hand.  All  the  best  accounts  that  came  to  the 
Government  represented  rebellion  as  not  only  certain, 
but  imminent.  McNally  repeatedly  warned  them  that 
the  only  difierence  among  the  leaders  was  whether 
or  not  they  should  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  French, 
and  he  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  1798  that  it  was 
the  general  opinion  that  in  two  months  Ireland  would 
be  separated  from  England.^  Another  informant,  two 
days  before  the  arrest  at  Bond's  house,  warned  them 
that  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  had  resolved  to  propose  an 
immediate  rising,  and  that,  if  not  intercepted,  it  would 
certainly  take  place  within  four  weeks.^  '  The  North,' 
wrote  a  third  and  very  important  informer,  *is  now, 
more  than  at  any  former  period,  held  out  as  an  example 
to  the  other  provinces.  To  the  perfect  state  of  organi- 
sation there  is  their  apparent  tranquillity  owing.'  *  Mili- 
tary organisation  has  been  adopted  in  the  city,  and  some 
battalions  are  already  formed,  and  officers  appointed.' 
Twelve  men  *  of  the  first  military  talent  and  experience' 
were  said  to  be  engaged,  and  assurances  of  immediate 
aid  had  come  from  the  French  Directory.® 


»  J.  W.,  Jan.  3,  1798.  with  the  leaders  of  the  conspi- 

2  Information    endorsed    *0.,  racy,  and  to  have  access  to  all 

March  10,   1798.'    This  was,  I  their    plans,    resolutions,    and 

believe,  Reynolds.  correspondence,  corroborates  the 

*  Anonymous  letter,  dated  Ste-  statement  in  the  text  that  the 

phen's  Green,  April  22,  and  en-  apparenttranquillity  of  the  North 

dorsed  *  Mag.'    This  was  from  was  only  due  to  the  perfection  of 

Magan.    Another  informer,  who  its  organisation.    *  It  was  in  the 

professed  to  be  on  intimate  temxs  North,'  he  continued,  *  that  the 
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Higgins,  who,  among  his  other  occupations,  seems 
to  have  done  business  as  a  land  agent,  mentions  that  he 
had  been  in  the  country  endeavouring,  without  any 
success,  to  collect  some  rents.  Several  of  the  poorer 
kind  of  tenantry,  he  added,  candidly  declared  that  they 
never  expected  to  see  an  agent  among  them  again,  for 
they  had  been  promised  that  the  lands  were  *  to  be  their 
own,  and  divided  equally.  It  was  by  this  kind  of 
seduction  that  numberless  of  the  ignorant  and  lower 
orders  were  drawn  from  their  allegiance  by  better 
informed  traitors.'  ^  Magistrates  reported  that  when 
they  licensed  public-houses  they  were  told  that  this 
would  be  the  last  time  they  would  be  asked  to  do  so, 
and  tithe  proctors  that  there  was  a  general  belief  that 
tithes  would  never  again  be  paid.^ 

The  expectation  of  revolution  was  universal,  but  the 
rising  was  not  to  take  place  till  the  arrival  of  the 
French.  There  was  now,  therefore,  a  short  respite — an 
ominous  and  imperfect  calm,  broken  by  constant  ac- 
counts of  the  murder  of  magistrates  and  informers, 
of  attacks  upon  sentries,  of  nightly  raids  for  arms, 
of  which  that  on  the  town  of  Cahir  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  the  most  audacious.  Upon  the  use  that 
was  made  of  this  short  interval  the  result  of  the  contest 
might  depend. 

No  one  who  will  honestly  face  this  situation  can 
doubt  that  it  demanded  extreme  vigour—  a  vigour  which 
would  inevitably  transcend  the  limits  of  ordinary  law. 

spirit  of  rebellion  took  its  birth.  in  France  that  Ulster  was  to  re- 
It  is  in  the  North  it  is  fostered,  main  quiet  till  the  rebellion,  but 
It  is  there  that  it  is  brought  to  that  disturbances  might  be  made 
maturity.  It  is  there,  in  fine,  lie  in  other  quarters  in  order  to 
the  hopes,  the  spring,  the  wealth,  draw  the  troops  from  the  quarter 
the  force  of  the  United  Irish-  which  was  intended  to  be  the 
men.'  (Letter  endorsed  *  V.  secret,  chief  scene  of  the  struggle. 
March  27.')  We  have  abeady  »  F.  H.,  May  15, 1798. 
seeD  that  orders  h^d  been  issued  ^  Mus^ave. 
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One  of  the  ablest  of  the  rebels  afterwards  acknowledged, 
that  up  to  the  proclamation  of  March  30  the  process  of 
arming  the  people  for  rebellion  went  smoothly  on,  and 
that  it  was  this  proclamation  and  the  measures  that 
followed,  that  alone  .arrested  it.^  On  the  other  hand, 
no  one  who  knew  the  state  of  Ireland  could  doubt  that 
such  measures,  when  adopted,  must  lead  to  horrible 
abuses.  Ireland  was  now  wholly  unlike  what  it  had 
been  at  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
crimes  and  panics  of  the  last  few  years,  the  fierce 
passions  that  had  been  aroused,  and  the  tension  of  long- 
continued  danger  and  suspense,  had  filled  it  with 
savage  and  inveterate  hatreds,  broken  down  all  disci- 
pline in  the  army,  set  class  against  class,  and  creed 
against  creed.  When  a  half-disciplined  yeomanry  and 
militia,  demoralised  by  a  long  course  of  licence  and 
irritated  by  many  outrages,  came  to  live  at  free  quarters 
upon  a  hostile  peasantry,  who  regarded  them  as  Orange- 
men, and  who  were  taught  that  every  Orangeman  had 
sworn  to  exterminate  the  Catholics,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  anticipate  the  result. 

The  burnings  of  houses  which  had  been  well  known 
in  the  North  were  now  carried  on  upon  a  yet  larger 
scale  in  Leinster,  and  the  free  quarters  formed  a  new 
and  terrible  feature  in  the  system  of  military  coercion. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  system  was  adopted 
contrary  to  the  general  wishes  of  the  Irish  gentry,^  and 
one  of  the  principal  of  those  in  the  Queen's  County 
wrote  a  letter  to  Cooke  clearly  pointing  out  its  evils. 
*  I  have  my  fears,'  he  wrote,  *  this  plan  will  not  answer 
the  end.     It  will  unavoidably  involve  in  punishment 


*  Memoirs  of  Miles  Byrne,  i.  means  to  dispose  of  them,  viz. 

31.  by  living  at  free  quarters  upon 

2  *  The  gentlemen  seem  averse  the      disaffected     inhabitants.* 

to  assist  the    military    in    the  (Camden  to  Portland,  April  23, 

manner   in    which    Sir   Ralph  1798.) 
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the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  The  soldiers  will  find 
miserable  means  of  living  among  those  who  are  the 
robbers  and  defenders.  Of  course  they  will  not,  cannot 
be  restrained  from  laying  hold  of  the  substance  and 
property  of  farmers  who  are  innocent  and  loyal.  In- 
discriminate punishment  and  much  mischief  must  ensue. 
Surely,  my  dear  Cooke,  this  is  a  more  violent  and  coer- 
cive system  than  burning  the  houses  of  those  who  were 
known  to  be  delinquents.'  ^ 

If  Abercromby  had  continued  in  command,  it  is 
possible  that  the  abuses  resulting  from  this  system 
might  have  been  restrained,  though  they  could  not  have 
been  wholly  prevented,  but  neither  Lake  nor  the  Irish 
Government  appear  to  have  made  the  smallest  effort  to 
check  them.  District  after  district  was  now  proclaimed, 
and  after  the  stated  interval  the  soldiers  descended  like 
a  flight  of  locusts  upon  them.  They  were  quartered  in 
the  best  of  the  houses  of  the  suspected  persons  in  pro- 
portion to  the  supposed  means  of  the  owners,  and  they 
lived  as  in  an  enemy's  country.  Many  men  were  ruined 
by  their  exactions  and  their  depredations.  All  the 
neighbouring  houses  were  searched,  and  any  house  in 
which  any  weapon  was  found  was  immediately  burnt. 
Many  others  were  burnt  because  the  owners,  terror- 
stricken  perhaps  by  the  violence  around  them,  had 
abandoned  them,  or  because  some  of  the  innumerable 
seditious  papers  were  found  in-  them.  One  of  the  rebel 
leaders  afterwards  described  how  in  one  small  corner  of 
Wicklow  in  a  single  morning  no  less  than  fourteen 
houses  were  burnt  by  a  single  man.^  Sometimes,  after 
a  period  of  coercion  had  failed  to  produce  a  surrender  of 
arms,  a  proclamation  was  issued  stating  that  the  nightly 
patrols  would  for  a  time  be  withdrawn  in  order  that  the 

*  Charles  Coote  (Montrath)  to  Cooke,  April  15, 1798. 
2  Holt's  Memoirs,  i.  20. 
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people  might  be  able  without  fear  to  collect  the  arms 
and  to  bring  them  to  an  appointed  place,  and  that  if  this 
was  not  done  before  a  given  date  the  whole  district 
would  be  burnt.  Great  piles  of  arms  came  in  this  way 
into  the  possession  of  the  Government,  though  the 
people  sometimes  showed  their  feelings  by  breaking 
them  to  pieces  before  they  deposited  them  in  the  place 
that  was  assigned.^ 

This  method  of  disarming  appears  to  have  been 
adopted  in  all  the  towns  of  the  county  of  Kildare,  and 
a  few  particular  instances  which  are  preserved  will 
enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  worked.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Kildare  had  refused  to  give  up  the  arms  which  the  com- 
manding officer  was  convinced  they  possessed,  and  they 
alleged  that  there  were  none  in  the  town.  General 
Walford  at  once  called  the  inhabitants  together,  and 
announced  to  them  on  his  honour  that  if  they  did  not 
bring  in  their  arms  in  twenty-four  hours  he  would  bum 
every  house  in  the  town,  and  he  at  the  same  time 
assured  them  that  if  they  complied  with  his  order  they 
should  have  complete  protection,  and  that  not  a  single 
soldier  would  appear  out  of  his  barracks  on  that  evening 
in  order  that  the  people  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
collecting  and  depositing  their  arms  without  fear.  The 
measure  proved  successful,  and  great  quantities  of  arms 
were  brought  in.^  From  Athy  in  the  same  county 
Colonel  Campbell  wrote :  *  In  consequence  of  burning  a 
few  houses  in  this  town  and  the  neighbourhood,  together 
with  a  little  military  discipline,  we  have  got  a  number 
of  pikes.'  ^  In  other  cases  the  resistance  was  more 
obstinate.  *  This  last  week,'  wrote  Lady  Louisa  Conolly 
to  Mr.  Ogilvie  on  May  21,  *  was  a  most  painful  one  to 

"  Leadbeater  Papers,  i.  225,  226. 

*  Saunders^s  Newsletter,  'iJLd.j  25, 1798. 

»  Col.  CampbeU,  May  14  (I.S.P.O.) 
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US.  Maynooth,  Kilcock,  Leixlip,  and  Celbridge  have 
had  part  of  a  Scotch  regiment  quartered  at  each  place, 
living  upon  free  quarters  and  every  day  threatening  to 
bum  the  towns.  I  have  spent  days  in  entreaties  and 
threats  to  give  up  the  horrid  pikes.  Some  houses  burnt 
at  Kilcock  yesterday  produced  the  effect.  Maynooth 
held  out  yesterday,  though  some  houses  were  burnt  and 
some  people  punished.  This  morning  the  people  of 
Leixlip  are  bringing  in  their  arms.  Celbridge  as  yet 
holds  out,  though  five  houses  are  now  burning.  Whether 
obstinacy  or  that  they  have  them  not  I  cannot  say ; 
...  we  have  fortunately  two  most  humane  officers, 
that  do  not  do  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
from  their  orders.'  *  I  expect,'  wrote  Colonel  Napier 
on  the  same  day,  *  on  my  return  to  find  Celbridge  and 
Maynooth  in  ashes,  as  that  was  the  "order  of  the 
day.'"i^ 

Horrible  abuses  and  horrible  sufferings  inevitably 
accompanied  these  things.  Many  who  resisted,  and 
not  a  few  it  is  said  who  did  not  resist,  were  shot  dead 
on  their  thresholds,  while  countless  families  were  de- 
prived of  all  they  possessed  and  were  driven  homeless 
into  the  world.  Farm  horses  were  seized  and  carried 
away.  Stores  of  provisions  were  broken  into  and 
shamefully  wasted  or  destroyed,  and  acts  of  simple 
robbery  and  purely  wanton  violence  were  of  daily 
occurrence. 

Torture  was  at  the  same  time  systematically  em- 
ployed to  discover  arms.  Great  multitudes  were  flogged 
till  they  almost  fainted ;  picketed  and  half  strangled 
to  extort  confessions.  Blacksmiths  were  the  special 
objects  of  suspicion  and  vengeance,  and  many  of  them 
were  scourged  almost  to  death  in  the  streets  of  the 
villages  in  order  to  compel  them  to  state  what  pikes 


»  Moore's  Life  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald^  ii.  100, 103. 
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they  had  made,  and  to  reveal  the  persons  to  whom  they 
had  consigned  them.^ 

It  had  been  the  habit  of  the  republican  party  in 
Ireland,  as  in  France,  to  cut  short  their  hair  as  a  dis- 
tinctive sign,  and  the  *  croppies,'  as  they  were  termed, 
were  an  obvious  mark  for  military  violence.  The 
torture  of  these  men  soon  became  a  popular  amusement 
among  the  soldiers.  Some  soldiers  of  the  North  Cork 
Militia  are  said  to  have  invented  the  pitched  cap  of 
linen  or  thick  brown  paper,  which  was  fastened  with 
burning  pitch  to  the  victim's  head  and  could  not  be 
torn  off  without  tearing  out  the  hair  or  lacerating  the 
skin.  One  soldier  obtained  a  special  reputation  by 
varying  the  torture.  He  was  accustomed  to  cut  the 
hair  of  the  victims  still  shorter,  to  rub  into  it  moistened 
gunpowder  and  then  to  set  it  on  fire.  Sometimes  also 
an  ear  or  a  portion  of  an  ear  was  cut  off. 

All  this  went  on  in  the  proclaimed  districts  with- 
out interference  and  without  restraint.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  no  doubt  the  sufferers  were  justly 
suspected  of  being  enrolled  in  a  treasonable  conspiracy 
and  of  possessing  concealed  arms.  But  it  was  con- 
stantly asserted,  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  pro- 
bable, that  in  the  complete  military  licence  that 
prevailed,  many  of  the  victims  were  perfectly  innocent. 
Men  were  acting  under  the  blinding  influence  of  panic 
and  widespread  suspicions,  and  often  under  influences 
that  were  still  more  pernicious.  In  a  country  where 
every  informer  was  at  once  marked  out  for  assassina- 
tion, secret  information  naturally  and  necessarily  played 
a  great  part,  and  it  gave  terrible  opportunities  for  the 
gratification  of  private  cupidities  and  private  malice. 
Every  Irish  country  district  is  sure  to  be  full  of  quarrels 


*  See  the  graphic  description      227 ;  Hay's  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion 
in  the  Leadbeater  Paperst  i.  226,      in  Wexford,  p.  64. 
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about  leases  and  boundaries  and  trespasses,  quarrels 
between  landlords  and  tenants,  between  competing 
tenants,  between  debtors  and  creditors,  between  farmers 
and  labourers.  The  burning  of  houses  and  the  flogging 
of  individuals  were  very  often  not  the  result  of  any 
judicial  or  quasi-judicial  investigation,  or  even  of  the 
decision  of  an  experienced  and  superior  officer.  Young 
subalterns,  sergeants  of  militia,  common  soldiers  ordered 
and  perpetrated  these  things,  and  it  is  but  too  pro- 
bable that  they  often  acted  on  the  whispered  suggestion 
of  a  private  enemy.^  If  some  men  cut  their  hair  short 
to  attest  their  republican  sentiments,  others  did  so  for 
simple  convenience,  while  the  hair  of  others  was  cut 
short  by  the  United  Irishmen  for  the  express  purpose 
of  exposing  them  to  the  vengeance  of  the  soldiers.^ 
Quakers,  who  had  scruples  about  applying  for  military 
protection,  often  fell  under  suspicion,  though  they  were 
among  the  most  orderly  and  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the 
country.' 

Outrages  on  women  were  very  common.  Peasant 
girls  had  often  thrown  themselves  enthusiastically  into 
the  United  Irish  movement,  and  attested  their  senti- 
ments by  their  green  ribbons,  while  many  others  who 
knew  or  cared  nothing  about  politics  wore  something 
green  in  their  dress.  Every  person  who  did  so  was 
tolerably  sure  to  be  exposed  to  insults  which  planted 
far  and  wide,  among  a  peasantry  peculiarly  susceptible 
on  such  matters,  the  seeds  of  deadly,  enduring  hatred.* 

^  See  e.g.Holt*s  Memoirs,  i.  32.  in  April  to  the  Government  re- 
'  See  Gordon's  RehelUofit  pp.  monstrating    against  a  project 
57-59.  Gordon  notices  that  after  of  sending  troops  to  Newtown 
the  rebellion,  short  hair  became  Mount    Kennedy.      '  We    have 
the  fashion  among  men  of  all  never  had  here/  he  said,  *the 
opinions.  smallest  appearance  of  distnrb- 
'  Leadbeater  Pa/perSt  i.  225.  ance,  nor  are  we  likely  to  have 
*  An  old  magistrate  near  Bray,  the  least.  ...  I  deprecate  dra- 
in the  county  of  Wicklow,  wrote  gooning  such  people.    It  is  a  bad 
VOL.  IV.  T 
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Other  outrages  were  unconnected  with  any  real  or  pre- 
tended political  cause,  and  were  such  as  inevitably 
occur  when  an  undisciplined  soldiery  are  quartered 
among  a  hostile  population.  Dr.  Dickson,  the  Pro- 
testant Bishop  of  Down,  told  Lord  Holland  how  *he 
had  seen  families  returning  peaceably  from  mass  assailed 
without  provocation  by  drunken  troops  and  yeomanry, 
and  the  wives  and  daughters  exposed  to  every  species 
of  indignity,  brutality,  and  outrage,  from  which  neither 
his  remonstrances  nor  those  of  other  Protestant  gentle- 
men could  rescue  them.'  ^ 

In  general  the  military  proclamations  were  exclu- 
sively directed  to  the  objects  of  disarming  the  people  and 
paralysing  rebellion,  but  there  were  instances  in  which 
these  lines  were  shamefully  exceeded.  The  following 
extraordinary  order  was  issued  at  Cork  on  May  7 : 
*  Whereas  it  has  been  reported  to  General  Sir  James 
Stuart  that  in  some  parts  of  the  county  where  it  has 
been  necessary  to  place  troops  at  free  quarters  for  the 
restoration  of  tranquillity,  general  subscriptions  have 
been  entered  into  by  the  inhabitants  to  purchase  pro- 
visions for  the  troops,  by  which  means  the  end  proposed 
of  making  the  burden  fall  as  much  as  possible  on  the 
guilty  is  defeated  by  making  it  fall  in  a  light  propor- 
tion on  the  whole,  and  thereby  easing  and  protecting 
the  guilty ;  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  direct  that 
whenever  the  practice  has  been  adopted  or  shall  be 
attempted,  the  general  oflScers  commanding  divisions 


system  except  in  open  rebellion,  sister  out  off  her  baok  by  the 
Those  already  enemies  to  Govern-  sabre  of  the  dragoon  merely  for 
ment  it  exasperates.  Of  those  the  crime  of  being  green,  a  colour 
who  are  wavering  and  timid  it  certainly  with  them  innocent  of 
makes  decided  enemies,  and  it  disaffection?'  (Mr. Edwards, Old 
tends  to  disafEect  the  loyal.  Court.)  Compare  Gordon's  Be- 
Where  is  the  man  whose  blood  hellion^  p.  69. 
will  not  boil  with  revenge  who  *  History  of  the  Whig  Party ^ 
sees  the  petticoat  of  his  wife  or  i.  114. 
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in  the  southern  district  shall  immediately  double,  triple, 
and  quadruple  the  number  of  soldiers  so  stationed,  and 
shall  send  out  foraging  parties  to  provide  provisions  for 
the  troops  in  the  quantities  mentioned  in  the  former 
notice  bearing  date  April  27,  and  that  they  shall  move 
them  from,  station  to  station  through  the  district  or 
barony  until  all  arms  are  surrendered  and  tranquillity 
is  perfectly  restored,  and  until  it  is  reported  to  the 
general  officers  by  the  gentlemen  holding  landed  pro- 
perty and  those  who  are  employed  in  collecting  the 
public  revenue  and  tithes,  that  all  rents,  taxes,  and 
tithes,  are  completely  paid  up.'  ^ 

There  was,  of  course,  considerable  diflference  among 
the  soldiers.  A  Quaker  lady,  who  lived  at  Ballitore  in 
the  county  of  Carlow,  and  who  has  left  the  truest 
picture  of  the  state  of  that  part  of  Ireland  during  the 
rebellion,  notices  the  excellent  conduct  of  the  Eng's 
County  Militia,  who  were  quartered  upon  that  district, 
and  how,  when  they  were  removed,  the  villagers  escorted 
them  on  their  way  with  tears  and  lamentations ;  and 
she  contrasts  their  conduct  with  that  of  the  Tyrone 
Militia,  who  succeeded  them,  and  who  lived  in  free 
quarters,  wearing  ostentatiously  orange  ribbons  among 
the  Catholic  peasantry,  and  plundering  alike  the  loyal 
and  the  disloyal.^  The  North  Cork  Militia,  the  Welsh 
Regiment  of  Ancient  Britons,  and  two  Hessian  regi- 
ments, which  were  sent  over  just  before  the  rebel- 
lion, appear  to  have  been  those  which  left  the  most 
bitter  recollections  in  Ireland. 

Particular  instances  of  atrocious  suffering  were  often 
related.  More  than  one  victim  died  under  the  lash, 
and  the  terror  it  produced  was  to  many  even  worse 
than  the  punishment.     Gordon  mentions  a  case  which 


'  Dunfermline's  lAfe  of  Aber-         *  Leadbeater  Papers^  i.  223, 
crombyt  pp.  122, 128.  224. 
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came  under  his  own  notice,  of  a  labouring  man  who 
dropped  dead  through  simple  fear.^  Another  case  is 
related  of  a  man  in  Dublin,  who,  maddened  by  the 
pain  of  the  pitched  cap,  sprang  into  the  Liffey  and 
ended  at  once  his  sufferings  and  his  life.  In  a  third 
case,  which  occurred  at  Drogheda,  a  man  who  had 
undergone  500  lashes  in  order  to  compel  him  to  reveal 
some  concealed  arms,  fearing  that  his  fortitude  would 
be  overcome,  pretended  that  arms  were  concealed  in 
a  particular  garden,  and  availed  himself  of  a  few 
moments  of  freedom  which  he  thus  obtained,  to  cut 
his  throat.^  Flogging  to  extort  confessions  appears  to 
have  been  nowhere  more  extensively  or  more  success- 
fully practised  than  in  Dublin  itself,  under  the  very 
eyes  of  the  Government,  and  under  the  direction  of 
men  who  were  closely  connected  with  it.  A  plot  to 
seize  Dublin  did  unquestionably  exist ;  great  stores  of 
pikes  had  been  accumulated,  and  a  great  number  of 
them  were  discovered  through  the  floggings.  The 
riding  school  of  Beresford  was  well  known  as  the  chief 
scene  of  the  torture.  In  the  country,  it  is  said,  whole 
villages  were  deserted,  and  the  inhabitants  slept  in  the 
ditches  and  in  the  fields  through  fear  of  outrages  from 
the  yeomen. 

Some  names  were  especially  conspicuous  for  the 
hatred  they  attracted.  There  was  Gowan,  who  had 
performed  good  service  in  hunting  down  robbers  among 
the  Wicklow  mountains,  but  who  now  became  famous 
for  the  multitude  of  houses  he  burnt,  and  who  was  said. 


'  Gordon's  Hist,  of  the  Bebel-  tained  that  a  man   had   been 

Uorii  pp.  88,  89.  whipped  to  death  by  a  magistrate 

'^  Teeling's  J^arra^ire,  pp.  133,  in  the  King's  County,  and  by 

134.   Madden  has  collected  much  another  man  who  acted  under 

evidence  about  the  practice  of  his    orders.      (B.-Gen.    Dunne 

torture,  i.  292-333.    In  a  letter  (TuUamore)  to  Lord  Gastlereagh, 

to    Lord    Castlereagh,    General  Aug.  2, 1798,  LS.P.O.) 
Dunne  stated  that  he  had  ascer- 
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though  very  probably  untruly,  to  have  on  one  occasion 
stirred  his  punch  with  the  severed  finger  of  a  rebel. 
There  was  Hepenstal,  known  as  *  the  walking  gallows/  ^ 
a  soldier  in  the  Wicklow  Militia,  gigantic  in  size  and 
herculean  in  strength,  who  was  accustomed  to  extort 
confessions  by  tying  a  rope  round  his  prisoner's  neck, 
flinging  him  over  his  shoulder,  and  holding  him  thus 
suspended  above  the  ground  till  the  half-strangled 
victim  disclosed  his  arms.  The  figure,  however,  which 
stands  out  in  the  clearest  relief  is  that  of  Thomas 
Judkin  Fitzgerald,  the  High  Sherifi*  of  Tipperary.  His 
proceedings  in  that  county  became  the  subject  of  a 
judicial  trial,  and  of  elaborate  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  are  therefore  known  to  us  with  some 
certainty,  and  with  their  chief  circumstances  of  aggra- 
vation and  palliation.  A  short  study  of  his  history  and 
character  is  very  instructive,  as  revealing  a  type  which 
the  stormy  conditions  of  Irish  life  naturally  produced, 
and  which,  if  Ireland  were  ever  separated  from  Eng- 
lish influence  and  criticism,  might  once  more  become 
common. 

It  was  a  character  by  no  means  destitute  of  estimable 
and  even  noble  qualities.  His  energy,  courage,  and 
knowledge  of  the  country  were  fully  admitted  by  those 
who  most  severely  censured  him,  and  after  the  rebellion 
was  over  he  received  a  warm  and  unanimous  vote  of 
thanks  from  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  when  rebellion  was  known  to  be 
smouldering  there,  and  when  French  invasion  was  con- 
stantly expected,  the  principal  gentlemen  of  his  county 
came  to  him,  as  the  man  most  likely  to  grapple  success- 

*  See  Madden*s  United  Irish-  The  epitaph  written  for  him  is 

wtew,  i.  308, 309.    He  is  said  also  well  known : 
to  have  shot  some  United  Irish-  -^^^^  ij^  ^jj^  ^^^^  ^f  Hepenstal, 

men  in   a  manner  hardly  dis-  Judge,  jnry,  gallows,  rope  and  alL 

tinguishable  from  naked  murder. 
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fully  with  the  conspiracy,  and  implored  him  to  accept 
the  dangerous  position  of  High  SheriflF.  He  consented 
to  do  so,  and  it  was  emphatically  stated  in  Parliament 
that  if  Tipperary  escaped  the  horrors  of  rebellion  which 
desolated  Wicklow,  Wexford,  Carlow,  Kildare,  and 
Meath,  this  exception  was  mainly  due  to  the  vigilance 
and  to  the  severities  of  its  High  Sheriiff.^  A  curious 
letter  from  a  prominent  Tipperary  gentleman  describes 
Fitzgerald's  dealing  with  a  number  of  disaffected  men. 
*  The  High  Sheriff  made  a  speech  of  three  hours,  partly 
in  Irish,  explaining  what  the  French  would  do,  and 
said  he  would  give  them  a  free  pardon  if  they  delivered 
their  arms,  pikes,  &c.,  which  I  think  we  had  got  nearly 
in  before,  iDut  I  told  him  there  were  some  people  in  the 
parish  who  perhaps  were  not  entitled  to  pardon.  He 
asked  me  their  names  and  called  them  forward.  Then 
he  asked  me  their  crimes.  I  told  him  for  being  up 
(sic).  He  asked  them  if  they  confessed;  they  said 
"Tes,"  but  had  not  received  their  commissions.  .  .  . 
He  shook  hands  with  them,  gave  them  a  lecture,  made 
them  all  kneel  down  and  pray  for  the  King,  and  forgave 
all  past  offences.'  He  was  now  going  to  raise  a  corps 
of  100  men,  'every  one  of  whom  are  to  be  United 
Irishmen.  He  has  engaged  some  desperate  scoundrels 
in  this  neighbourhood ;  he  expects  when  he  has  them 
together  that  he  will  be  able  to  act  upon  them  as  Sir 
John  Fielding  did  on  the  Bow  Street  officers — set  a 
rogue  to  catch  a  rogue.'  He  issued  a  printed  notice 
ordering  all  who  had  left  their  homes  to  return  at  once 
to  defend  them,  and  to  provide  quarters  for  his  Majesty's 
troops,  at  the  same  time  eulogising  in  very  high-flown 
terms  the  conduct  of  a  certain  Mrs.  Bunbury,  who  with 
the  assistance  of  two  men-servants  had  successfully 
defended  her  house  against  a  marauding  party.     He 


»  See  Howell's  State  Trials^  xxvii.  765,  766,  768,  787. 
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trusted  that '  such  heroic  conduct  of  a  lady  of  such  high 
distinction,  eminent  for  beauty  and  elegance  of  manners, 
will  raise  the  crimson  blush  of  shame  on  the  pallid 
cheeks  of  those  puny  heroes  who  so  disgracefully  and 
cowardly  surrendered  large  quantities  of  well-loaded 
arms  to  the  rebels/^ 

Those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  Irish  life  and 
character  will,  I  think,  recognise  in  these  extracts  a 
not  unfamiliar  type,  and  under  the  auspices  of  Fitz- 
gerald the  disarming  of  Tipperary  was  carried  out  with 
tremendous,  unscrupulous  but  successful  energy.  At 
the  head  of  forty  men  he  attacked  a  large  body  of  armed 
rebels,  and  carried  no  less  than  thirty-seven  carts  full 
of  captured  arms  into  Cashel.  An  Irish  magistrate  has 
usually  good  reason,  from  secret  information  or  common 
report,  to  suspect  men  against  whom  no  legal  evidence 
can  be  obtained,  of  being  centres  of  crime  and  disaffec- 
tion in  their  neighbourhoods.  All  such  men  were  now 
seized  and  mercilessly  flogged,  till  through  pain  or 
terror  some  kind  of  confession  was  obtained.  The  men 
who  in  broad  daylight  had  attacked  and  plundered 
Cahir  had  hitherto  defied  detection,  but  now  at  last 
information  was  obtained  from  a  man  whose  courage 
failed  when  he  had  been  tied  to  the  stake  for  flogging. 
At  Nenagh  several  men  were  flogged,  and  great  quan- 
tities of  concealed  arms  were  in  consequence  discovered. 
At  Carrick-on-Suir  the  flogging  of  a  single  man  pro- 
duced such  terror,  that  not  only  he  but  thirty-six  others 
acknowledged  themselves  to  be  United  Irishmen. 
*  There  was  scarcely  a  man,'  it  was  said  in  Parliament, 
'on  whom  corporal  punishment  had  been  inflicted  to 
extort  confession,  who  did  not  acknowledge  guilt  and 
discover  widely  extended  accompliceship  in  treason. 
Immense  quantities  of  arms  of  every  kind  were  dis- 


>  Sir  J.  Garden  to  Lord  Eossmore  (Templemore),  May  5, 1798. 
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covered,  and  in  consequence  cartloads  were  brought 
daily  into  Clonmel  from  all  quarters  of  the  county,  and 
thus  by  the  timely  interposition  of  this  spirited  magis- 
trate were  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  gentlemen 
and  loyal  inhabitants  preserved  on  the  very  brink  of 
destruction.'  Fitzgerald  himself,  when  his  case  came  into 
the  law  court,  defended  himself  in  a  vehement  speech, 
declaring  that  *  while  sheriff  he  felt  himself  authorised 
to  take  every  mode  of  obtaining  confessions,  and  that 
in  order  to  discover  the  truth,  if  every  other  mode  failed, 
he  had  a  right  to  cut  off  their  heads.'  ^ 

A  very  respectable  man  named  Wright,  a  teacher  of 
French  in  the  town  of  Clonmel,  fell  under  his  suspicion. 
He  happened  to  be  connected  with  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal families  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  his  case  there- 
fore received  an  amount  of  attention  which  would  not 
have  been  given  to  a  poor  and  unprotected  peasant. 
It  appears  that  one  of  the  suspected  persons,  under  the 
torture  of  flogging,  stated  that  Wright  held  the  im- 
portant position  of  secretary  to  the  United  Irishmen 
in  the  county,  and  it  is  possible,  though  by  no  means 
certain,  that  some  secret  information  had  been  given 
against  him.  Fitzgerald  formed  a  strong,  though 
apparently  a  perfectly  erroneous,  opinion  that  this  man 
was  the  head  and  centre  of  United  Irishmen  in  Tip- 
perary,  and  the  repository  of  all  their  secrets.  The 
rebellion  was  at  this  time  raging  furiously  in  Wicklow 
and  Wexford,  and  the  fate  of  Ireland  and  the  lives  of 
multitudes  of  loyal  men  seemed  trembling  in  the  balance. 


*  Howell'B  State  Trials^  xxvii.  no  man  has  withstood  the  fear 

762-764, 768.    The  reporter  says  of  any  corporal  punishment,  and 

the  gravity  of  the  court  was  a  certain  I  am,  that  without  much 

little  discomposed  by  this  method  outrage  hundreds  would  peach.* 

of  obtaining  confessions.   Beres-  (Atuihland   Correspondence,  iiu 

ford,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Auck-  412.) 
land,  says :  '  So  far  as  I  can  see, 
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*The  peasantry  of  Tipperary/  said  the  Attorney- 
General,  *  were  to  a  man  organised,  armed,  and  ready 
to  take  the  field  at  a  moment's  warning.  A  body  of 
8,000  rebels  were  ready  to  attack  the  town  of  Olonmel.'  * 
It  was  under  these  circumstances  of  terror  and 
danger  that  the  following  horrible  scene  was  enacted, 
which  was  disclosed  in  a  trial  before  Lord.  Telverton 
and  Judge  Chamberlain,  and  afterwards  related  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  son  of  the  former  judge, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  counsel  of  Wright.  Having 
heard  that  charges  had  been  brought  against  him, 
Wright  went  of  his  own  accord  to  the  house  of  Fitz- 
gerald, for  the  purpose  of  surrendering  himself  and 
challenging  investigation.  Fitzgerald  at  once  drew 
his  sword,  ordered  him  to  his  knees,  and  without  any 
kind  of  trial,  of  his  own  authority  condemned  him  to 
be  first  flogged  and  then  shot.  Next  day  Wright  was 
dragged  to  a  ladder  in  one  of  the  streets  to  undergo 
his  sentence.  He  knelt  down  to  pray,  with  his  hat 
before  his  face.  Fitzgerald  snatched  his  hat  from  him, 
trampled  it  on  the  ground,  struck  the  prisoner  on  the 
forehead  with  his  sword,  kicked  him,  and  dragged  him 
by  the  hair.  Wright  was  then  stripped  naked,  tied  to 
the  ladder,  and  fifty  lashes  were  administered.  An  oflScer 
who  was  in  the  town  came  up  and  asked  Fitzgerald 
the  reason  of  the  punishment.  Fitzgerald  handed  him 
a  French  note  which  had  been  found  on  the  prisoner, 
and  said  that  although  he  did  not  himself  understand 
the  language,  he  believed  the  major  would  find  in  it 
'  what  would  justify  him  in  flogging  the  scoundrel  to 
death.'  The  officer  read  it,  and  found  it  to  be  a  per- 
fectly insignificant  note  postponing  an  appointment. 
He  explained  this  to  Fitzgerald,  but  the  Sheriff"  not- 
withstanding ordered  the  flogging  to  proceed.     Wright 

»  Howell,  p.  786. 
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remained  silent.  One  hundred  more  lashes  were  admi- 
nistered with  frightful  severity,  leaving  the  wretched 
man  a  mass  of  bleeding  wounds,  and  it  is  even  alleged 
that  the  High  Sheriff  asked  the  commanding  oflScer  of 
the  troops  who  were  quartered  in  Clonmel  to  send  a 
file  of  soldiers  to  shoot  the  prisoner.  If  the  request 
was  made,  it  was  probably  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
terror,  for  there  appears  to  have  been  no  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  sentence.  Wright  was  flung  into  prison, 
where  he  remained  for  six  or  seven  days  without  any 
medical  assistance,  in  a  cell  with  no  other  furniture 
than  a  straw  pallet  without  covering.^ 

An  indemnity  Act,  as  I  have  said,  had  passed,  in- 
demnifying loyalists  for  illegal  acts  committed  in  order 
to  suppress  the  rebellion ;  but  in  spite  of  it,  Wright 
carried  his  case  in  March  1799  into  the  law  courts, 
contending  that  the  indemnity  only  applied  to  cases  in 
which  the  magistrates  had  acted  on  clear,  or  at  least 
serious,  evidence  of  treason,  had  taken  all  possible 
means  of  ascei'taining  the  guilt  of  the  persons  they 
punished,  and  had  exercised  their  power  with  common 
humanity.  This  view  of  the  law  was  fully  supported 
by  the  two  judges.  They  declared  that  the  indemnity 
was  never  intended  to  protect  a  wanton  and  inhuman 
exercise  of  power,  even  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down 
rebellion,  that  there  must  have  been  a  grave  and  serious 
examination  of  the  accused  person,  and  that  the  magis- 
trate was  only  entitled  to  plead  the  indemnity  Act 
when  he  was  able  to  produce  information  on  oath  of 
the  grounds  on  which  he  acted.  Strong  evidence  was 
given  of  the  loyalty  of  Wright,  and  no  evidence  of  the 
smallest  value  was  given  to  impugn  it.  The  jury  found 
a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  with  500Z.  damages,  and  the 
judges  fully  concurred  in  the  verdict,  expressed  their 


Compare  the  two  accounts  in  Howell,  xxvii.  761,  769-771. 
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belief  in  the  perfect  innocence  of  Wright,  and  added 
that  if  much  larger  damages  had  been  given  they  would 
not  have  been  excessive. 

The  Government  brought  the  case  before  Parlia- 
ment, asking  for  a  secret  committee,  before  which 
Fitzgerald  might  lay  the  grounds  of  his  conduct,  and 
for  a  special  Act  of  indemnity.  The  debate  was  very 
animated  and  instructive.  It  was  not  contended  by  the 
ministers  that  Wright  was  a  guilty  man,  though  the 
language  both  of  the  Attorney-General  and  of  some  of 
the  supporters  of  the  Government  implied  that  there 
were  reasons  for  believing  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
Colonel  Bagwell,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  gentle- 
men near  Olonmel,  declared  in  the  most  emphatic 
terms,  and  from  full  knowledge,  that  Wright  was  one 
of  the  most  respectable  and  upright  men  in  the  town, 
and  that  not  a  shadow  of  just  suspicion  attached  to 
him,  and  he  asserted  that  there  had  not  been  more 
than  a  single  case  in  which  an  inhabitant  of  Clonmel 
was  proved  to  be  a  United  Irishman,  although  a 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  had  been 
punished  as  such  by  the  High  Sheriff.  Both  he  and 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  brother  of  Lord  Donoughmore, 
speaking  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country, 
declared  that  although  Fitzgerald  had  undoubtedly 
shown  great  zeal  and  performed  great  services,  they 
believed  that  many  of  those  whom  he  had  tortured 
were  perfectly  innocent,  and  that  his  *  zeal  had  in  a  great 
many  instances  carried  him  much  too  far,  and  excited  a 
great  deal  of  reprobation  from  many  gentlemen  in  the 
country.'  In  the  town  of  Clogheen,  Hutchinson  said, 
a  respectable  innkeeper  had  been  brought  out  of  his 
house  by  Fitzgerald,  tied  to  a  ladder,  and  whipped. 
When  he  had  received  some  lashes,  Fitzgerald  asked 
him,  '  Who  swore  you  ? '  The  man  answered  that  he 
never  was  sworn.     After  a  few  more  stripes,  the  same 
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question,  was  repeated  and  the  same  answer  given. 
The  scourging  was  again  begun  and  the  High  SheriiOT 
then  said,  *  If  you  do  not  confess  who  swore  you  111 
cut  you  to  death.'  The  man,  unable  to  bear  the  torture 
any  longer,  did  name  a  person  who  he  said  had  sworn 
him.  He  was  at  once  cut  down,  when  he  said  to  Lord 
Cahir,  *  That  was  a  lie,  my  lord.  The  man  never  swore 
me ;  but  he  said  he  would  cut  me  to  death  if  I  did  not 
accuse  somebody,  and  to  save  my  life  I  told  the  lie.' 

What  confidence,  it  was  asked,  could  be  placed  in 
confessions  obtained  by  such  means  ?  And  what  could 
be  more  hideously  repugnant  both  to  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  and  the  practice  of  English  law  than  this  syste- 
matic employment  of  torture  as  the  means  of  extorting 
confessions?  No  serious  objection  was  raised  to  the 
general  Act  of  indemnity  which  had  been  passed.  It 
was  an  extreme  measure  required  by  an  extreme  neces- 
sity, but  if  it  was  not  to  be  made  the  instrument  of 
intolerable  tyranny  it  must  be  scrupulously  limited,  and 
its  application  carefully  watched.  Nothing  could  be 
more  clear,  nothing  could  be  more  equitable,  than  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  judges,  but  Parliament  was 
now  asked  to  pass  a  measure  which  would  have  the  eflfect 
of  sweeping  away  every  safeguard.  It  was  asked  by  an 
ex  post  facto  law  made  in  favour  of  an  individual  who 
had  notoriously  exceeded  all  bounds  of  humanity  and 
moderation,  to  reverse  a  decision  of  a  law  court,  arrived 
at  after  a  patient  trial,  by  a  most  respectable  jury,  and 
with  the  full  approbation  of  two  eminent  judges.  It 
was  asked  to  shut  out  from  all  hope  of  redress  and  com- 
pensation not  only  Wright,  but  the  many  other  innocent 
men  who  had  been  tortured  on  the  vaguest  and  most 
unfounded  suspicion,  and  unjustly  branded  as  traitors. 
It  was  even  asked  to  deepen  the  stigma  upon  their 
characters  by  a  parliamentary  proceeding  based  upon 
evidence  which  was  not  to  be  disclosed.     *  Was  Mr. 
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Fitzgerald/  it  was  asked,  *  to  be  permitted  to  give  secret 
evidence  before  a  secret  committee,  and  say  what  he 
pleased  against  the  characters  of  those  persons,  in  his 
own  justification,  without  giving  them  any  opportunity 
of  refuting  his  assertions  ?  '  '  Was  Parliament  to  inter- 
fere between  the  justice  of  the  country  and  the  innocent 
persons  injured,  by  setting  aside  the  verdict  of  a  most 
respectable  jury,  which  had  done  more  than  anything 
else  to  quiet  the  country  ? '  '  Was  it  to  shut  the  door 
of  justice  against  the  people,  and  thus  to  tell  them  that 
they  must  expect  no  share  of  protection  from  the  laws, 
and  must  therefore  look  to  some  other  means  of  vindi- 
cation ? '  Was  it  to  give  a  distinct  legislative  sanction, 
said  one  member  who  was  at  this  time  wavering  on  the 
question  of  the  Union,*  to  the  most  reckless  and  most 
wanton  application  of  torture  ?  If  it  did,  *  he  declared 
to  God,  whatever  might  be  the  sentiments  of  his  con- 
stituents, he  should  for  himself  think  the  sooner  that 
Parliament  was  extinguished  the  better ! ' 

Fitzgerald,  however,  had  powerful  defenders,  and 
his  case  was  urged  with  eloquence  and  skill.  It  was 
the  case,  it  was  said,  of  a  man  who  at  the  earnest  en- 
treaty of  the  gentry  of  his  county  had  accepted  a  post 
of  great  difficulty  and  danger,  who  had  done  so  with  no 
object  except  the  public  good,  and  who  by  his  energy 
and  courage  had  undoubtedly  saved  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands and  preserved  a  great  county  from  carnage  and 
ruin.  It  was  said  that  the  method  of  extorting  con- 
fessions by  torture  had  never  been  practised  in  England. 
Had  there  ever  been  in  England,  had  there  been  in  any 
other  country  in  modem  times,  a  situation  even  dis- 
tantly resembling  that  of  Ireland  ?  Could  anyone  who 
knew  what  was  happening  in  Wexford  and  Wicklow, 
and  how  far  the  conspiracy  had  extended  in  Tipperary, 

*  Browne,  member  for  Dublin  University. 
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doubt  that  this  county  was  in  imminent,  daily,  almost 
hourly,  danger  of  becoming  from  end  to  end  a  scene  of 
massacre  and  desolation  ?  It  was  by  the  floggings  to 
extort  confessions  and  discover  arms  that  the  conspiracy 
was  broken  and  the  danger  averted,  and  every  other 
means  had  signally  failed.  It  would  no  doubt  have 
been  much  more  regular  if  the  suspected  persons  had 
been  brought  before  juries,  but  if  such  a  course  had  been 
taken,  many  of  those  who  now  denounced  the  conduct 
of  Fitzgerald  would  probably  have  been  long  since 
hanged  from  the  lamp-posts  or  pierced  by  the  rebel 
pikes.  It  is  true  that  no  evidence  had  been  adduced  at 
the  trial  to  show  the  guilt  of  Wright.  But  the  reason 
of  this  was  very  manifest.  Fitzgerald  was  bound  by  an 
oath  of  secrecy  not  to  reveal  the  information  which  had 
been  given  to  him.  If  he  had  disclosed  the  names  of 
his  informers  in  order  to  vindicate  himself  in  a  court  of 
justice,  he  would  have  betrayed  his  duty  and  broken 
his  oath,  and  handed  over  those  who  had  trusted  to  him 
to  almost  certain  death.  Everyone  who  knew  the 
country  knew  that  *  if  the  names  of  any  of  these  men 
were  to  be  disclosed,  he  would  not  live  twenty-four 
hours.'  At  the  very  last  assizes,  a  witness  who  was 
going  to  Olonmel  to  substantiate  at  a  trial  the  evidence 
he  had  given  before  the  magistrate,  was  murdered  near 
the  gate  of  the  town.  A  secret  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  the  only  tribunal  before  which  such 
information  could  be  disclosed,  with  safety  to  the  lives 
of  the  informants.  Those  who  dilated  upon  the  exces- 
sive violence  of  Fitzgerald  said  little  about  his  con- 
spicuous merits  and  the  strong  claim  he  had  established 
on  the  country,  and  they  made  no  adequate  allowance 
for  the  extreme  dangers  of  the  moment.  At  a  time 
when  a  great  and  horrible  rebellion  was  raging  in  the 
adjoining  counties,  when  Tipperary  was  known  to  be 
fully  armed  and  organised,  when  outrages   were  of 
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hourly  occurrence,  and  when  there  was  good  reason  to 
believe  that  within  a  few  days  the  whol6  county  would 
be  in  a  blaze,  was  it  surprising  or  unpardonable  that  a 
loyal  man,  on  whom  the  chief  responsibility  of  preserv- 
ing the  peace  devolved,  should  have  somewhat  lost  the 
coolness  of  his  judgment,  and  have  sometimes  acted 
with  undue  violence  and  precipitation?  Conduct  in 
such  moments  must  not  be  judged  by  tha  ordinary  rules 
which  are  applicable  to  quiet  times.  Parliament  had 
passed  an  Act  of  amnesty  casting  a  veil  of  pardon  over 
the  crimes  that  had  been  committed  by  the  rebels. 
Ought  it  not  to  cover  with  an  equally  effective  indem- 
nity the  excesses  that  might  have  been  committed  by 
loyal  men,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  and  preventing 
those  crimes  ?  It  was  well  known  that  it  was  now  the 
policy  of  the  disloyal  party  to  bring  a  multitude  of 
vexatious  actions  against  men  who  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  suppressing  the  rebellion,  and  as  it  was  impos- 
sible that  the  secret  information  on  which  they  acted 
should  be  disclosed,  it  would  often  be  impossible  to 
defend  them.  It  was  the  plain  duty  of  Parliament  to 
stop  this.  *  In  considering  the  case  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
the  House  should  act  from  motives  of  general  policy, 
and  not  suppose  it  was  meant  to  bias  their  judgment  by 
individual  consideration  for  the  petitioner.  ...  It  was 
the  duty  of  Parliament  to  protect  loyal  men  for  acts  done 
merely  with  a  view  to  suppress  rebellion,  and  not  leave 
them  open  to  endless  persecutions  and  suits  at  law.' 

The  question  was  argued  at  great  length,  and  on 
both  sides  with  conspicuous  ability.  It  was  at  last 
settled  by  a  new  and  fuller  indemnity  Act,  which  was 
so  drawn  as  to  make  such  prosecutions  as  that  of  Fitz- 
gerald almost  impossible.  It  provided  that  in  all  cases 
in  which  sheriffs  or  other  oflScers  or  persons  were  brought 
to  trial  for  acts  done  in  suppressing  the  rebellion,  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff  should  be  null  and  void  unless 
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the  jury  distinctly  found  that  the  act  had  been  done 
maliciously  and  not  with  an  intent  of  suppressing  rebel- 
lion, preserving  public  peace,  or  promoting  the  safety 
of  the  State ;  and  that  even  where  the  juries  did  find 
that  the  act  was  *  malicious,'  the  judge  or  judges  who 
tried  the  case  should  have  the  power  of  setting  such 
verdicts  aside.^ 

In  relating  this  discussion  I  have  departed  from  the 
strict  chronological  order  of  my  subject,  but  I  have 
done  so  because  these  debates  throw  a  clear  stream  of 
authentic  light  upon  the  methods  of  repression  which 
were  at  this  time  employed,  the  motives  that  inspired 
them,  the  arguments  by  which  they  were  defended. 
What  Fitzgerald  did  in  Tipperary  is  probably  not  very 
unlike  what  was  done  in  Wexford,  Wicklow,  and  Kil- 
dare  on  the  eve  of  the  rebellion.  In  reading  such 
narratives  we  seem  transported  from  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  distant  and  darker  ages,  in  which 
the  first  conditions  of  civilised  society  had  not  yet  been 
attained,  and  to  which  its  maxims  and  reasonings  are 
inapplicable.  Clare  and  the  party  that  followed  him 
always  justified  this  violence.  By  the  burning  of  houses 
and  the  transportation  of  great  numbers  of  untried  men 
they  had  succeeded,  they  said,  in  disarming  Ulster,  the 
province  where  disaffection  was  most  dangerous.  By 
the  unsparing  use  of  the  lash,  Fitzgerald  had  broken 
the  conspiracy  in  the  great  county  of  Tipperary.  By 
very  similar  means  Dublin  had  been  disarmed,  and  the 
scheme  for  seizing  it,  paralysed.  These  methods  did 
not,  it  is  true,  prevent  an  outbreak  in  Wexford  and 
some  adjoining  counties,  but  they  at  least  succeeded  in 
forcing  it  into  a  premature  explosion  before  the  requisite 
organisation  and  concert  had  been  completed,  and 
before  the  French  had  appeared  upon  the  scene. 


»  39  Geo.  III.  c.  60. 
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The  language  of  the  report  of  the  secret  committee, 
in  which  the  Government  stated  their  own  case,  does 
not  make  suflScient  allowance  for  the  extent  to  which 
the  rebellion  was  a  mere  unorganised  rising  of  men 
who  were  driven  to  desperation  by  intolerable  military 
tyranny,  but  it  at  least  shows  very  explicitly  the 
Government  policy.  Up  to  the  middle  of  March,  the 
writer  says,  there  was  no  serious  intention  of  hazarding 
a  rebellion  without  foreign  assistance.  It  was  the  policy 
of  the  leaders  to  risk  nothing  as  long  as  their  party 
was  gaining  strength,  to  extend  their  organisation,  add 
to  their  stock  of  arms,  and  wait  for  events.  '  It  appears 
from  a  variety  of  evidence  laid  before  your  committee, 
that  the  rebellion  would  not  have  broken  out  so  soon 
as  it  did,  had  it  not  been  for  the  well-timed  measures 
adopted  by  Government  subsequent  to  the  proclamation 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council  bearing  date  March 
30.  .  .  .  From  the  vigorous  and  summary  expedients 
resorted  to  by  Government,  and  the  consequent  exertions 
of  the  military,  the  leaders  found  themselves  reduced  to 
the  alternative  of  immediate  insurrection,  or  of  being 
deprived  of  the  means  on  which  they  relied  for  effecting 
their  purpose,  and  to  this  cause  is  exclusively  to  be 
attributed  that  premature  and  desperate  effort,  the 
rashness  of  which  has  so  evidently  facilitated  its  sup- 
pression.' * 

It  was  a  desperate  policy,  and  it  had  desperate 
results.  If  regarded  purely  as  a  military  measure,  it 
was  certainly  successful,  but  it  must  be  added  that 
it  was  largely  responsible  for  the  ferocity  with  which 
the  rebellion  was  waged,  and  that  it  contributed  enor- 


^  Report  of   the  Secret  Com-  men]  would  have  become  stronger 

miltee^  pp.  20,  26.     So,  too,  in  bat  for  the  means  taken  to  make 

the    examination    of    McNevin,  it  explode.'     (McNevin's  Pieces 

Castlereagh  said,  •  You  acknow-  of  Irish  History,  p.  203.) 
ledge  the  union  [of  United  Irish- 
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mously  to  the  most  permanent  and  deadly  evils  of  Irish 
life.  The  hatred  and  distrust  of  law  and  government, 
the  inveterate  proneness  to  seek  redress  by  secret  com- 
bination and  by  barbarous  crimes,  the  savage  animosities 
of  class  and  creed  and  party,  that  make  Irish  govern- 
ment so  difficult,  were  not  created,  but  they  were  all 
immensely  strengthened,  by  the  events  which  I  am 
relating.  It  must  be  added,  too,  that  if  martial  law 
forced  the  rebellion  into  a  premature  explosion,  and  thus 
made  it  comparatively  easy  to  deal  with  it,  it  also  un- 
doubtedly turned  into  desperate  rebels  multitudes  who, 
if  they  had  been  left  unmolested,  would  have  been,  if 
not  loyal  subjects,  at  least  either  neutral  spectators  or 
lukewarm  and  half-hearted  rebels.  When  Emmet  was 
asked  what  caused  the  late  insurrection,  he  answered, 
*The  free  quarters,  the  house  burnings,  the  tortures, 
and  the  military  executions  in  the  counties  of  Kildare, 
Oarlow,  and  Wicklow.'  The  answer  was  not  a  candid 
one,  for  long  before  these  things  had  begun  a  great  part 
of  Ireland  had  been  organised  for  rebellion,  and  was 
only  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  the  French.  The 
true  causes,  as  we  have  seen,  were  partly  political,  and 
for  these  the  Government  was  very  largely  responsible. 
The  rebellion,  however,  among  the  ignorant  Catholic 
peasantry  was  not  mainly  political.  They  had  been  in 
the  first  place  allured  into  the  conspiracy  by  promises 
of  the  abolition  of  tithes,  the  reduction  or  abolition  of 
rents,  and  the  redress  of  all  real  or  imaginary  griev- 
ances. They  had  then  been  persuaded  by  the  United 
Irishmen  that  the  Orangemen,  with  the  connivance 
of  the  Government,  intended  to  massacre  them,  and  that 
they  could  only  find  safety  in  the  protection  of  a  great 
armed  Catholic  organisation.  Once  that  organisation 
was  planted  among  them,  it  spread  rapidly  by  example, 
intimidation,  or  persuasion.  The  worst  and  most 
dangerous  men  came  inevitably  to  the  front.     Many 
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crimes  were  committed.  There  was  no  regular  and 
well-disciplined  force  like  the  modern  constabulary 
suflSciently  powerful  to  maintain  the  peace.  Martial 
law  was  declared,  and  the  tortures,  the  house  burnings, 
and  other  manifold  abuses  that  followed  it  soon  com- 
pleted the  work,  and  drove  the  people  in  large  districts 
to  desperation  and  madness. 

One  of  the  most  energetic  of  the  leaders  in  Wicklow 
has  left  an  account  of  his  own  experiences  which  is  well 
worthy  of  attention.  '  Self-preservation/  he  says, '  was 
the  motive  which  drove  me  into  rebellion.  ...  As  to 
effecting  a  change  of  Government,  it  gave  me  little 
trouble  or  thought.  Reform  was  much  more  necessary 
among  the  people  of  all  ranks  than  the  Government, 
which  was  good  enough  for  me.  If  the  laws  were  fairly 
and  honestly  administered,  the  people  would  have  little 
reason  to  complain.  It  was  private  wrongs  and  in- 
dividual oppression,  quite  unconnected  with  the  Govern- 
ment, which  gave  the  bloody  and  inveterate  character 
to  the  rebellion  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  The  ambi- 
tion of  a  few  interested  individuals  to  be  at  the  head  of 
affairs  first  lighted  up  the  flame  everywhere.  .  .  .  The 
poor  people  engaged  in  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798  had 
very  little  idea  of  political  government.  Their  minds 
were  more  occupied  with  their  own  sufferings  or  enjoy- 
ments ;  and  many,  I  might  say  most,  were  compelled  to 
join  in  the  rebellion  on  pain  of  death.'  ^ 

The  capture  at  Bond's  house  on  March  12  of  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  organisation,  and  the  general 
disarming  under  martial  law  which  speedily  followed, 
had  given  an  almost  fatal  blow  to  the  conspiracy ;  but 
efforts,  which  for  a  short  time  seem  to  have  escaped  the 
knowledge  of  the  Government,  were  made  to  reconstruct 
it  under  a  new  Directory,  in  which  the  most  prominent 


•  Holt's  MemoirSj  i.  17,  l8. 
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members  were  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Sheares. 
They  were  lawyers,  sons  of  a  very  estimable  and 
generous  Cork  banker,  who  had  sat  for  many  years  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  they  had  ever  since  1793 
borne  an  active,  though  not  a  very  considerable,  part  in 
the  conspiracy.  Henry  Sheares,  the  elder,  was  a  weak, 
vain,  amiable,  insignificant  man,  utterly  unsuited  for 
the  position  he  assumed,  and  chiefly  governed  by  the 
stronger  will  of  his  brother.  Of  John  Sheares  I  have 
already  spoken.^  He  impressed  most  of  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  as  a  man  of  ability  and  great 
energy,  a  genuine  and  d&ngerous  fanatic  of  the  type 
which  rose  to  the  ascendant  in  France  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  Fitzgerald  also,  the  destined  com- 
mander, was  still  at  large. 

A  few  anxious  and  eventful  weeks  passed  before  the 
storm  burst.  Cooke,  writing  a  week  after  the  arrest 
at  Bond's,  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  North  was 
seriously  better,  and  that  the  organisation  in  Dublin 
had  been  broken,  but  there  was  no  change,  he  thought, 
in  the  dispositions  of  the  lower  classes ;  a  dangerous 
Popish  spirit  had  arisen;  a  French  invasion  would  pro- 
bably produce  a  rising,  and  many  of  the  yeomanry  and 
militia  were  disaffected.^  I  have  noticed  in  the  last 
chapter  the  remarkable  letter  in  which  McNally  had 
warned  the  Government  that  the  Orange  passion  and 
fanaticism  which  was  rising  in  opposition  to  the  United 
Irishmen  had  begun  at  the  Apnl  assizes  to  invade  the 
courts  of  justice.  The  same  sagacious  judge  also 
warned  them  of  the  evil  efiects  of  the  military  excesses 
which  had  begun :  *  I  had  accounts  yesterday  from 
Kildare,'  he  wrote,  '  by  eye-witnesses,  of  military  depre- 
dations the  most  extraordinary,  and  I  understand  that 
among  the  Irish   soldiers  murmurs  take  place  at  the 

>  See  p.  81. 

*  Aucklwnd  Correspondence^  iii.  392,  393. 
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duty  of  distressing  their  countrymen.'  ^  He  mentions 
how  a  yeoman  had  gone  to  the  house  of  a  lawyer  in 
Dublin  to  search  for  a  green  bottle-stand  with  the  label 
Erin-go-Bragh ;  how  he  had  vainly  searched  the  house 
in  hopes  of  finding  it ;  how  fifty  lashes  were  given  to 
the  servant  of  the  house,  and  how  there  was  much 
reason  to  believe  that  this  wanton  outrage  was  due  to 
a  simple  motive  of  private  revenge.*  '  All  that  Colonel 
Dufif  and  Fitzgerald  (the  Sheriflf  of  Tipperary)  have  done 
at  Nenagh/  he  said  in  another  letter,  *is  known  in 
Dublin — such  as  the  public  whippings  and  confessions, 
&c.,  and  the  pointed  manner  in  which  the  Catholics  are 
distinguished.  Need  I  say  that  body  are  bursting  with 
vengeance  ? '  ^  False  rumours,  either  arising  out  of 
panic  or  deliberately  invented  for  political  purposes, 
were  flying  to  and  fro.  One  report  was  that  the  Go- 
vernment intended  immediately  to  introduce  into  Par- 
liament a  Bill  for  efiecting  a  legislative  union.^  Another 
was  that  they  had  determined  to  renew  all  the  penal 
laws  against  Papists  as  soon  as  the  people  were  dis- 
armed. It  was  said  that  Lord  Edward  would  appear  in 
a  few  days  at  the  head  of  the  rebel  hosts ;  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  regulars  as  well  as  the  militia  would  co- 
operate with  him;*  that  a  rebel  attack  upon  Dublin 
was  impending,  and  that  it  would  be  followed  by  a 
general  massacre.®  Dublin  was  proclaimed,  and  partly 
through  flogging,  partly  through  secret  information, 
great  quantities  of  arms  were  discovered  both  there  and 
in  the  country.^     Two  days  before  the  rebellion  broke 

»  J.  W.,  April  27, 1798.  Government  designed  to  re-enact 

*  Ibid.  May  21, 1798.  the    penal   code,    was  sent   by 
»  Ibid.  Undated,  but  no  doubt      the  Dublin  conspirators  widely 

a  little  later  than  the  letter  last  through  the  country,  especially 
cited.  to  the  priests. 

*  Ibid.  •  J.  W.,  May  21. 

»  F.  H.,  May  16, 1798.  Higgins  •  See    the    letters    of     May 

says  that  the  mmonr  that  the      (I.S.P.O.),  and  several  notices  in 
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out,  Lord  Clare  wrote  that  2,000  pikes  had  been 
already  seized  in  Dublin,  and  that  he  had  no  doubt  that 
there  were  still  more  than  10,000  concealed  in  it  and 
its  environs.  The  county  of  Kildare,  he  thought,  was 
now  nearly  disarnjed,  for  more  than  4,000  pikes  and 
1 ,500  stand  of  firearms  had  been  seized  there.^ 

The  shadow  of  impending  rebellion  hung  visibly  over 
the  land,  and  a  great  part  of  Ireland  was  regarded  and 
treated  as  in  a  state  of  actual  war.  How  completely 
this  was  the  case  is  remarkably  shown  by  a  very  earnest 
declaration  which  was  issued  as  early  as  May  6  by  the 
leading  Catholic  gentry  and  clergy,  including  all  the 
professors  of  Maynooth.  It  was  addressed  to  *  the  de- 
luded people '  of  their  persuasion  *  who  are  now  engaged 
in  open  rebellion  against  his  Majesty's  Government.' 
It  implored  them  *  to  return  to  their  allegiance ; '  and 
to  listen  to  the  advice  of  their  bishops  and  to  the  gentry 
of  their  own  creed,  rather  than  to  *  a  set  of  desperate 
and  profligate  men  who  are  availing  themselves  of  the 
want  of  education  and  experience  in  those  whom  they 
seek  to  use  as  instruments  for  gratifying  their  own 
wicked  and  interested  views.'  The  writers  felt  them- 
selves *  bound  to  rescue  their  names,  and  as  far  as  in 
them  lies  the  religion  which  they  profess,  from  the  igno- 
miny which  each  would  incur  from  an  appearance  of 
acquiescence  in  such  criminal  and  irreligious  conduct.' 
They  declared  publicly,  on  the  eve  of  the  struggle,  their 
firm  determination  *  to  stand  or  fall  with  the  present 
existing  Constitution,'  and  they  predicted  that  if  the 
rebellion  triumphed  it  would  end  in  the  downfall  of  the 
clergy  as  well  as  of  *  the  ancient  families  and  respectable 
commercial  men  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion.'  ^ 

The  toils,  however,  were  gradually  closing  around 

Faulk7ter*8   Journal    for     that      iii.  422. 
month.  «  Plowden,  ii.  679,  680. 

>  Atickland     Correspondence, 
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the  few  leading  conspirators  who  were  still  at  large,  and 
of  these  the  most  important  was  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald. The  Government  were  perfectly  aware  of  his 
treason,  though  they  had  as  yet  no  evidence  which  they 
could  produce  in  the  law  courts  against  him.  They 
knew  his  negotiations  with  France ;  they  knew  from 
Eeynolds,  from  McNally,  and  probably  from  others  the 
leading  part  he  was  taking  in  the  military  organisation 
of  the  conspiracy,  and  shortly  before  the  arrests  at 
Bond's  Lord  Clare  had  said  to  one  of  his  relations,  *  For 
God's  sake  get  this  young  man  out  of  the  country ;  the 
ports  shall  be  thrown  open  to  you,  and  no  hindrance 
whatever  offered.'  *  All  warnings,  however,  and  all 
remonstrances  were  thrown  away  upon  him ;  it  was 
soon  well  known  to  the  Government  that  he  was  to  be 
at  the  head  of  an  immediate  insurrection,  and  his  arrest 
became  a  matter  of  the  first  public  importance. 

Towards  the  end  of  1797  Higgins  discovered  that 
an  obscure  and  needy  Catholic  barrister  named  Magan, 
who  was  connected  with  the  conspiracy,  was  prepared 
to  sell  secret  information  to  the  Government.*  As  he 
was  a  member  of  a  baronial  committee  and  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  leading  conspirators,^  his  offer  was 
readily  accepted,*  and  it  was  soon  found  that  he  could 


*  Moore's    Life   of  Lord  E.  to  Cooke  or  Pollock. 

Fitzgerald,  ii.  68  (3rd  edition).  '  F.  H.,  Feb.  6,  1798. 

2  The  first  mention  of  him  in  *  *  I  suppose  M.  will  call  on 

the  I.S.P.O.  is,  I  think,  in  a  let-  you.    He  was  with  me  this  day, 

ter  of  Higgins,  Nov.  24,   1797.  and  seemed  as  if  I  had  received 

On  Jan.  6, 1798,  Higgins  says  he  a  second   1001.  for  him.     For 

had  not  seen  Magan  since,  but  God's  sake  send  it,  and  don't  let 

will  *  fix   him  to  meet  you   at  me  appear  in  so  awkward  a  situa- 

dinner  at  6  p.m.  to-morrow,  and  tion.'     (F.  H.,  March  15.)  When 

shall  in  the  course  of  this  day  or  the  part  played  by  this  informer 

in  the  morning  give  you  a  hint  became  important,  his  name  was 

of  his  terms.'    The  addresses  of  never  given  in  full.     He  was 

these  letters  are  not  given,  but  spoken  of   simply  as  M.,    and 

theywere  probably  written  either  an  important  letter  is  endorsed 
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render  assistance  of  the  utmost  importance.^  On  April 
22  he  wrote  to  Cooke  :  *  I  did  not  receive  your  promised 
favour  till  Easter  Monday  last,  and  on  reading  your 
letter  requested  Mr.  H.  to  know  your  leisure  for  an 
interview.  ...  He  wrote  me  a  most  pressing  letter 
not  to  leave  town.  ...  At  the  risk  of  my  personal 
safety  I  accompanied  him  in  a  carriage  to  your  door. 
...  I  have  all  along  had  in  contemplation  to  put  you  in 
possession  of  some  act  that  would  essentially  serve  the 
Government  as  well  as  the  country,  and  it  may  not  be 
very  long  till  such  is  efifected.  At  present,  perhaps, 
you  may  not  know  that  Lord  Edward  lurks  about  town 
and  its  vicinity ;  he  with  Nelson  was  a  few  days  ago  in 
the  custody  of  a  patrol  or  party  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lucan,  but  not  being  known  and  assuming  other 
names,  they  were  not  detained  for  any  length  of  time. 
Nelson  is  now  the  most  active  man,  and  aflfects,  if  he 
really  does  not  hold,  the  first  situation.  For  my  part  I 
sometimes  imagine  he  is  the  person  that  communicated 
with  Government ;  however,  suspicion  has  not  pointed 
at  him.  His  absence,  I  know,  at  the  present  moment 
would  be  considered  as  very  fatal  to  the  cause  in  Dublin. 
I  have  just  this  moment  heard  Lord  Edward  has  been 
mostly  in  Thomas  Street.'  The  remainder  of  the  letter 
is  devoted  to  the  more  general  prospects  of  the  society 
and  to  the  assurance  of  immediate  aid  which,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  had  come  from  the  French  Direc- 


*  Mag./  but  the  handwriting  of  I  would  wish  to  put  you  in  pos- 
letters  written  by  him  is  clearly  session  of  something  M.  knows 
the  same  as  that  of  one  or  of,  that  you  may  ask  and  inter- 
two  later  letters  signed  Francis  rogate  him  about  them  (stc),  and 
Magan,  and  the  correspondence  let  him  agree  to  come  to  a  fixed 
generally  took  place  through  point  of  information.  I  know  it 
Higgins.  is  (or  will  be  from  his  late  elec- 
»  »  This  night  there  is  to  be  a  tion)  in  his  power.*  (F.  H., 
meeting  at  Lawless's.  I  shall  March  28.) 
learn  to-morrow  the  nature  of  it. 
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tory.^  A  week  later  Higgins  wrote  that  he  knew  from 
unquestionable  authority  that  Lord  EdWard  Fitzgerald 
was  in  Dublin  waiting  to  take  the  command  of  the 
Leinster  legions,  and  that  the  rising  was  to  take  place 
on  old  May-day,  and  he  adds :  *  If  you  can  see  M.  this 
night  you  can  bring  out  where  Lord  Edward  is  con- 
cealed.' *  What  hour  shall  I  bring  M.  this  night,  if 
your  leisure  will  permit  ?  Remember  to  bring  Wm  to 
a  point — I  mean  about  Lord  Edward/  ^ 

Something,  however,  occurred  to  prevent  the  capture 
of  Lord  Edward.  He  appears  at  this  time  to  have  fre- 
quently changed  his  abode.  As  Government  had  ob- 
tained more  certain  intelligence  of  the  impending  revolt, 
the  pursuit  became  more  severe,  and  on  May  11  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued  offering  a  reward  of  1,000Z.  for 
his  apprehension.*  On  the  15th  Higgins  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  Cooke,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  :  '  M. 
seems  mortified  that  when  he  placed  matters  within  the 
reach  of  Government  the  opportunity  was  neglected.'  ^ 
Higgins  adds  that  a  meeting  had  been  held  on  Friday 
night  at  the  house  of  a  man  named  Murphy  in  Parlia- 
ment Street,  that  letters  had  been  sent  out  to  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and  that  in  a  few  days  Lord 


'  Anonymous  letter  to  Ck>oke  70a  bj  Hyde,  and  the  answer  he 

endorsed     *  Mag.,*       Stephen's  returned,  induces  M.  to  believe 

Green,  April  22, 1798.    On  the  Neilson  communicates  with  you, 

arrest    of    Lord    Edward    and  or  that  he  dare  not  have  sent 

Neilson  near  the  borders  of  the  any  such  kind  of  message.    If 

county  Eildare,  see  Madden,  ii.  so,  M.  s^ys  Neilnon  is  playing 

406,  408 ;  Moore's  Life  of  Lord  a  double  game,  for  not  only  in 

E.  Fiisrgeraldy  ii.  80.    Neilson's  every  club  and  society  or  com- 

name  is  often  spelt  *  Nelson '  in  pany  he  is  vociferous  in   the 

the  correspondence  of  the  time.  abuse  of  Government— how  they 

«  F.  H.,  May  1, 1798.  broke  word  and  faith  with  him, 

•  Madden,  ii.  411.  as  they  do  with  every  person  who 

*  The  letter  goes  on :    *  The  should  unhappily  place    confi- 
strange    story    Neilson  told  of  dence  in  them.' 

receiving  a  message  to  wait  on 
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Edward  would  appear  at  the  head  of  a  rebellion.  *  Lord 
Edward,'  he  cx)nclude8, '  skulks  from  house  to  house — 
has  watches  and  spies  around,  who  give  an  account  of 
any  danger  being  near.  It  is  intended  he  shall  go  into 
the  country  (it  is  thought  Kildare)  and  make  a  rising. 
Give  me  leave  to  remind  you  of  sending  to  M.'  ^ 

It  is  a  strange  and  even  mysterious  thing  that  Fitz- 
gerald had  not  before  been  arrested ;  and  it  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  extreme  languor  of  the  search 
before  May  11.  Neilson  and  Lawless,  who  were  well 
known,  and  several  other  more  obscure  conspirators, 
appear  to  have  been  continually  about  him,  and  he 
seems  to  have  acted  with  the  utmost  rashness.  More 
than  once  he  visited  his  wife  in  disguise,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  was  known  to  the  authorities  that  he  es- 
pecially haunted  Thomas  Street.  He  had  been  there  in 
the  house  of  a  feather  merchant  named  Murphy — the 
house  in  which  he  was  ultimately  captured— for  about 
a  fortnight.  He  subsequently  stayed  in  the  house  of 
another  feather  merchant  named  Cormick  in  the  same 
street,  and  he  had  a  third  place  of  concealment  in  that 
street  in  the  private  dwelling  of  a  public-house  keeper 
named  Moore.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  he  can  have 
remained  so  long  in  this  neighbourhood,  frequently  ac- 
companied by  ten  or  twelve  friends  who  acted  as  a 
bodyguard,  without  the  fact  being  widely  known,  and 
Fitzgerald  appears  to  have  come  to  a  rather  remarkable 
extent  in  contact  with  men  who  gave  information  to  the 
Government.  Reynolds,  as  we  have  seen,  had  twice 
visited  him  after  his  flight,  but  it  was  his  obvious  wish 
to  assist  his  escape.  A  man  named  John  Hughes,  who 
was  certainly  at  one  time  an  informer,  had  £ned  with 
him  at  Cormick's  house  on  April  20,  and  Cox,  the 
former  editor  of  the  *  Union  Star,'  was  also  much  about 


»  F.  H.,  May  15. 

y  Google 
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him.  After  the  offer  of  the  reward  the  danger  was 
manifestly  greater,  but  Fitzgerald  did  not  abandon  his 
old  haunts.  On  the  night  of  May  17  he  was  sleeping 
in  the  house  of  Moore.^ 

In  a  long  unsigned  information,  dated  May  17,  ad- 
dressed to  Cooke,  some  unknown  writer  mentions  that 
he  had  been  the  whole  day  on  foot,  had  traced  his 
*  friend '  without  knowing  at  first  where  *  he  was  to  be 
brought  to ; '  and  at  last '  had  his  meeting '  at  a  pastry- 
cook's near  Grafton  Street.  He  had  learnt  that  a  plan 
was  formed  for  a  rising  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday 
night ;  that  it  was  to  take  place  in  the  North  two  days 
before  the  Leinster  rising,  in  order  to  draw  off  the 
troops  from  Dublin.  It  was  hoped  that  45,000  men 
from  Wicklow,  Kildare,  and  the  county  of  Dublin  could 
then  be  brought  together  to  capture  the  metropolis. 
The  first  object  would  be  to  seize  the  money  in  the 
bank.  The  informant  then  speaks  of  two  public-houses 
in  Thomas  Street  which  he  had  visited,  and  says  that 
he  would  meet  his  friends -*  early  in  the  morning  to 
obtain  further  information.'  ^ 

The  attention  of  Dublin  was  at  this  moment  for  a 
brief  space  diverted  from  all  other  subjects  by  a  me- 
lancholy pageant  which  was  taking  place  in  the  Parlia- 
ment. The  Earl  of  Kingston  had  lately  shot  Colonel 
Fitzgerald,  who,  with  circumstances  that  were  peculiarly 
dishonourable,  had  seduced  his  daughter,  and  on  May  18 
he  was  put  on  his  trial  for  murder,  before  his  peers.  It 
was  the  third  time  in  the  eighteenth  century  that  such 


*  Madden  has  traced  Lord  Ed-  at  Murphy's.    It  is  clear  from 

ward's    movements   during  his  the'statement  of  Murphy(p.  412) 

concealment  with  great  care  and  that  he  had  not. 

minuteness.  He  has  made,  how-  *  Information  May  17.     En- 

ever,  one  important  mistake.  He  dorsed  *  Sproule.*    This  seems  to 

says   (ii«  406)  that  on  May  17,  have  no  connection  with  Higgins 

Fitzgerald  had  taken  nphis  abode  and  Magan. 
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a  scene  had  been  enacted  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords. 
Lord  Santiy  had  been  tried  and  convicted  of  murder  in 
1739.  Lord  Netterville  had  been  tried  and  acquitted  in 
1743.  Everything  was  now  done  to  enhance  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  trial.  All  the  Lords  of  the  kingdom 
were  summoned,  and  few  were  absent.  They  walked 
in  their  robes  of  state  in  solemn  procession  from  the 
House  of  Lords  to  the  colonnade  in  front  of  the  build- 
ing, and  thence  to  the  House  of  Commons,  which  had 
been  fitted  up  for  the  occasion.  The  Lord  Chancellor, 
bearing  a  wlute  wand  and  seated  in  the  Speaker's  chair, 
presided  as  High  Steward.  The  temporal  peers  were 
ranged  on  his  left,  and  the  spiritual  peers  on  his  right. 
The  judges  in  their  robes  occupied  the  table  in  the 
centre.  A  brilliant  audience,  including  the  peeresses 
and  their  daughters,  and  the  Commons  with  their 
families  and  friends,  filled  every  available  space.  The 
accused,  clad  in  deep  mourning,  was  brought  from  the 
Castle.  He  entered  the  house  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground,  knelt  as  he  heard  the  charge  and  pleaded 
not  guilty.  The  King-at-Arms  in  his  party-coloured 
robe  preceded  him,  bearing  the  Kingston  arms  embla- 
zoned on  a  shield,  and  close  by  stood  the  executioner, 
holding  his  axe,  but  with  the  edge  averted  from  the 
prisoner. 

The  great  provocation  under  which  Lord  Kingston 
had  acted  had  given  him  the  warm  sympathies  of  the 
spectators,  and  there  was  a  deep  and  anxious  suspense 
when  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were  three  times 
called.  But  though  the  wife  and  children  of  the  de- 
ceased man  were  summoned,,  no  accuser  appeared,  and 
an  acquittal  became  inevitable.  The  peers  adjourned  to 
their  own  house.  The  bishops  claimed  their  old  privi- 
lege of  not  voting  on  a  question  of  life  and  death.  The 
lay  peers  returned  in  procession  to  the  Commons,  and 
unanimously  pronounced  their  brother  peer  not*  guilty, 
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and  Lord  Clare,  having  announced  the  verdict,  broke 
his  wand  and  dissolved  the  assembly.^ 

The  pageant,  as  it  appears,  might  have  had  a  very 
different  termination.  On  that  day  a  most  important 
letter  came  from  Higgins.  It  began  with  a  detailed 
account  of  a  meeting  which  had  taken  place  on  the 
preceding  night,  when  letters  were  read  from  the 
country  censuring  the  organised  United  Irishmen  of 
the  city  for  not  having  yet  made  a  single  effort.  A 
proposal  was  then  made  to  attack  the  Chancellor  and 
peers  when  they  were  assembled  for  the  trial.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  suggested  by  Lord  Edward.  It  was 
discussed  at  length,  and  at  last  negatived  by  a  majority 
of  two.*  Higgins  adds  that  an  alternative  plan  for  an 
attack  on  the  Castle  was  then  proposed  and  adopted, 
'  consented  to  by  Lord  Edward  and  those  who  now  form 
the  secret  committee  or  directory,  and  is  set  down  to  take 


*  An  interesting  account  of 
this  trial  was  sent  by  Bishop 
Percy  to  his  wife  (May  18). 
See,  too,  Barrington*s  Personal 
Sketches,  iM95-201.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  death  of  Col. 
Fitzgerald  are  related  in  the 
Anrnuil  BegisteTy  1797,  pp.  65, 
56. 

'^  It  appears  from  a  later  letter 
that  Magan  not  only  furnished 
this  information,  but  also  played 
a  great  part  in  the  decision. 
After  the  death  of  Lord  Edward, 
Higgins  wrote  :  '  When  I  waited 
on  you  early  in  the  last  month 
and  told  you  of  the  intention  of 
the  rebels  to  rise  on  the  14th  ult., 
you  could  scarcely  be  brought  to 
credit  such.  However,  it  turned 
out  a  most  happy  circumstance 
that  Lord  Edward  was  then  with 
M.,  who  found  means  to  prevail 


on  him  to  postpone  his  bloody 
purpose  in  the  city.  Else  on  the 
day  of  Earl  Kingston's  trial  you 
would  have  had  a  shocking 
scene  of  blood  and  havoc  in  the 
city.  I  should  not  have  used  the 
word  prevail,  because  Lord  Ed- 
ward's purpose  was  put  to  a  vote 
and  carried  by  M.'s  negative 
only.'  (F.  H.,  June  30,  1798.) 
In  another  letter,  probably  refer- 
ring to  this,  Higgins  takes  much 
credit  to  himself.  *  Sure  I  am  if 
I  had  not  prevailed  upon  the 
person  to  come  forward  and  act 
in  the  manner  he  did  when  the 
first  attack  was  intended  at  the 
H.  of  C,  the  nobility  and  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin would  have  been  involved  in 
a  scene  of  blood.'  (F.  H.,  June 
24.)  He  recurs  to  the  same  sub- 
ject July  12,  1798. 
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place  some  night  in  the  next  week.  M.  thinks  it  is  on 
the  ensuing  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  but  will  be  certain 
for  your  information.'^  Having  given  this  important 
intelligence,  Higgins  proceeded  to  indicate  in  detail, 
on  the  authority  of  his  friend,  the  place  where  that 
night  Lord  Edward  might  be  found. 

The  place  pointed  out  was  on  the  road  from  Thomas 
Street,  where  Lord  Edward  was  now  concealed,  to 
Usher's  Island,  where  Magan  lived,  and  there  is  some 


'  Higgins  goes  on  in  his  broken, 
ungrammatical  style :  *  Neilson 
and  others  have  so  prejudiced 
his  mind  against  any  promise 
made  by  Government,  and  of 
their  breaking  faith  with  those 
who  serve  their  cause,  after  the 
service  is  rendered,  that  my  ut- 
most exertions  have  been  direct- 
ed to  keep  M.  steady,  who  says 
the  3002.  promised  should  have 
been  given  at  once;  but  only 
giving  two — and  such  a  long  inter- 
val between,  as  made  him  con- 
ceive Neilson 's  assertion  true — 
and  that  he  then  was,  and  would 
still  be  further  neglected.  How- 
ever, I  have  given  him  leave  to 
draw  upon  me,  and  fuUy  satisfied 
him  of  the  honourable  intentions 
of  Government  where  service  was 
actually  performed,  and  of  your 
kind  attention  if  he  would  go 
forward  among  the  meetings, 
communicate  what  is  transacting, 
and  if  found  necessary  point  out 
the  spot  where  they  may  be 
seized,  &c.  This  he  has  at  length 
agreed  to  do.  ...  I  also  men- 
tioned your  kind  promise  of  ob- 
taining 1,000Z.  for  him  (without 
the  mention  of  his  name  or  en- 
rolment of  it  in  any  book)  on 


having  the  business  done,  which 
he  pointed  out  before  the  issuing 
of  the  proclamation.  He  there- 
fore puts  himself  on  your  honour 
not  to  admit  of  any  person  to 
come  and  search  his  house  (which, 
I  ventured  to  promise,  you  would 
have  observed),  but  to  place 
watches  after  dusk,  this  night 
near  the  end  of  Watling  Street 
or  two  houses  up  in  that  street 
from  Usher's  Island,  another  to- 
wards the  Queen's  bridge,  and  a 
third  in  Island  Street,  the  rear  of 
the  stables  near  V^itling  Street, 
and  which  leads  up  towards 
Thomas  Street  and  Dirty  Lane, 
and  at  one  of  these  places  they 
will  find  Lord  Edward  disguised. 
He  wears  a  wig  and  may  have 
been  othenvise  metamorphosed, 
attended  by  one  or  two,  but  fol- 
lowed by  several  armed  banditti 
with  new  daggers.  He  intends 
to  give  battle  if  not  suddenly 
seized.  Lady  Egality  complains 
dreadfully  about  Lord  Gastle- 
reagh  ordering  a  short  passport. 
She  will  have  letters  sewed  or 
quilted  in  her  clothes,  and  goes 
to  Hamburgh.  I  shall  send  you 
particulars.'  fP.  H.,  May  18, 
1798.) 
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reason  to  believe  that  the  intention  was  to  arrest  him 
when  he  was  going  to  the  house  and  on  the  invitation 
of  his  betrayer.^  Major  Sirr  at  the  head  of  a  party 
was  present  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  the  two  parties 
encountered.  A  confused  scuffle  took  place  in  the  dark, 
narrow,  tortuous  streets.  Sirr  was  knocked  down. 
Lord  Edward  escaped  and  made  his  way  to  the  house 
of  Murphy  in  Thomas  Street,  where  he  had  been 
formerly  concealed,  and  where  he  intended  to  remain 
through  the  19th. 

The  extreme  fatuity  with  which  the  conspiracy  was 
conducted  is  curiously  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  this 
very  day,  on  which  the  most  careful  concealment  was 
so  imperatively  required,  the  brilliant  uniform  which 
Fitzgerald  was  to  wear  at  the  rising,  was  sent  to  the 
house  of  Murphy.  Neilson,  who  had  been  sixteen 
months  in  prison,  and  was  therefore  well  known  to  the 
authorities,  called  there  in  the  course  of  the  morning. 
The  street  was  swarming  with  soldiers,  who  were  well 
aware  that  Lord  Edward  must  be  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  a  public-house  belonging  to  Moore  was  searched. 
In  spite  of  all  this  Neilson  came  a  second  time  to  the 
house  in  the  broad  daylight  of  the  afternoon,  stopped 
with  Fitzgerald  to  dinner,  then  left  the  house,  it  is 
said,  very  abruptly,  and  did  not  even  shut  the  hall-door 
behind  him.^ 

A  few  minutes  after  his  departure.  Major  Sirr,  ac- 
companied by  Major  Swan,  Captain  Ryan,  and  eight  or 
nine  private  soldiers,  arrived.     As  the  door  had  been 


>  This  is  stated  by  Mr.  Fitz-  House,    where    his    wife    was, 

Patrick  on  the  authority  of  a  and  which  was  in    the  imme- 

member  of  the  Moore  family  in  diate  neighbourhood  of  Magan's 

Thomas  Street,  with  whom  Lord  house. 

Edward    stayed.      (See    Sham  ^  See  Murphy's  narrative  in 

Squvret  pp.  110-114.)  According  Madden's    United   Irishmett,  ii. 

to    the    earlier   biographers    of  414,  415 ;  Moore's  Life  of  Lord 

Fitzgerald  he  was  going  to  Moira  Edward  Fitzgerald,  ii.  85-87. 
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left  open  they  entered  without  noise,  resistance,  or 
delay,  but  Sirr  remained  with  the  soldiers  below  to 
prevent  a  rescue  or  an  escape,  while  Swan  and  Byan 
mounted  the  staircase.  Swan  first  entered  the  room 
where  Fitzgerald  and  Murphy  were.  The  latter  re- 
mained completely  passive,  but  Fitzgerald  sprang  from 
the  bed  on  which  he  was  lying,  and  brandishing  a  very 
formidable  dagger,  attacked  and  wounded  Swan.  The 
details  of  the  conflict  that  ensued  have  been  somewhat 
variously  related.  The  wounded  man  fired  a  pocket 
pistol  at  Fitzgerald,  but  missed  his  aim,  and,  according 
to  the  account  of  Murphy,  he  then  rushed  out  of  the 
room  to  summon  the  soldiers  to  his  aid.  Whether  he 
left  it  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  Ryan,  armed  only  with 
a  sword-cane,  now  grappled  mo^t  courageously  with 
Fitzgerald,  and  although  he  speedily  received  a  mortal 
wound  in  his  stomach,  and  was  again  and  again  stabbed, 
he  clung  to  his  prisoner  till  the  soldiers  arrived.  They 
found  Ryan  bathed  in  blood  and  rapidly  sinking,  and 
Fitzgerald  stood  so  fiercely  at  bay  that  Sirr  fired  in  self- 
defence.  The  ball  lodged  in  Fitzgerald's  right  arm 
near  the  shoulder  ;  he  staggered  for  a  moment,  and 
then  struggling  desperately  was  seized  and  captured.* 


^  Madden  has  printed  the  ac-  small  particulars  from  the  nar- 

count  of  Murphy,  who    was  in  ratives    of  Murphy  and    Byan. 

the  room  during  the  earUer  part  Neither  in  the  account  by  Rey- 

of  the  arrest,  and  he  has  also  nolds  nor  in  that  given  by  Moore 

reprinted  from   the  Castlereagh  in  his  Life  of  Lord   E,   Fitz- 

Correspomience  the  account  given  gerald  is  any  mention  made  of 

by  the  son  of  Byan,  who  received  Swan's  having  quitted  the  room, 

it  from  his  father.    They  agree  The  widow  of  Byan,  afterwards 

remarkably,  and  I  have  followed  writing  to  the  Irish  Government 

them  in  the  text.    In  the  Life  of  about  a  pension,  said ;  *  My  poor 

Reynolds  (ii.  230-236)  there  is  husband  often  told  me  that  had 

another  account  which  the  bio-  he  not  determined  to  take  Lord 

grapher  says  his  father  received  Edward  at  all   events,  whether 

from  Sirr  and  Swan,  and  which  he  forfeited  his  life  or  not,  he 

was  published  in  the  lifetime  of  was  certain  he  would  have  es- 

the  former.    It  differs  in  several  caped  through  the  window,  which 
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The  capture  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  information  which  was  furnished 
by  Magan  through  Higgins.  It  was  owing  to  them 
that  he  had  been  obliged  to  take  refiige  in  Murphy's 
house  on  the  night  of  the  18th,  and  they  had  clearly 
pointed  out  the  quarter  of  Dublin  in  which  he  was  con- 
cealed. I  do  not,  however,  think  that  it  was  they  who 
indicated  the  particular  house.  There  is  no  trace  of  any 
communication  having  been  received  from  them  on  the 
19th,  and  Major  Sirr  afterwards  stated  that  he  only 
obtained  the  information  of  the  hiding  place  of  Lord 
Edward  a  few  minutes  before  he  went  there.^  It  is 
probable  that  the  fact  of  Neilson,  who  was  well  known 
to  be  a  constant  companion  of  Fitzgerald,  having  been 


had  a  communication  with  the 
other  houses,  as  he  was  left 
above  fifteen  minutes  without 
assistance.'  (July  14,  1798, 
I.S.P.O.)  The  last  sentence  is 
no  doubt  an  enormous  exagge- 
ration, but  in  such  moments 
seconds  appear  like  minutes.  In 
another  letter  Mrs.  Byan  says 
her  husband  was  left  alone  with 
Fitzgerald  ten  minutes  after  he 
was  wounded.  (July  29,  1798.) 
Camden's  account  gives  the  im- 
pression of  Swan  having  had  the 
more  prominent  part  in  the  arrest 
(Oamden  to  Portland,  May  20, 
1798),  and  Beresford  and  Cooke 
both  represent  Byan  as  having 
only  come  in  towards  the  end  of 
the  scuffle,  and  just  before  the 
arrival  of  the  soldiers.  Auck- 
land Correspondence,  iii.  414, 
418.  See,  too,  Faulhner^s  Jour- 
nal, May  22, 1798. 

>  Moore's    Life  of  Lord   E, 

Fitzgerald,  ii.  86.  Beresford  said 

that  Sirr  went  to  Murphy's  house 

'  to  search  for  pikes,  upon  a  vague 

VOL.  IV. 


idea  that  Lord  E.  Fitzgerald  had 
been  there  or  in  the  next  house.' 
{Auckland  Correspondence,  iii. 
414.)  Li  the  account  in  Bey- 
nolds's  biography  it  is  stated  that 
on  the  day  before  the  arrest 
Cooke  informed  Major  Sirr  that 
if  he  would  go  on  the  following 
day  between  five  and  six  in  the 
evening  to  the  house  of  Murphy 
in  Thomas  Street  he  would  find 
Fitzgerald  there.  (Beynolds's 
Life,  ii.  229.)  I  believe,  how- 
.  ever,  this  account  to  be  inaccu- 
rate. There  is  nothing  in  the 
information  of  Higgins  about 
Murphy's  house.  The  expecta- 
tion was  that  Fitzgerald  would 
be  arrested  in  the  street  on  the 
night  of  the  18th,  and  it  was 
with  this  object  that  Sirr  acted. 
Murphy  said  that  he  was  told 
that  one  of  Lord  Edward's  body- 
guard gave  some  information, 
and  there  were  various  other 
rumours.  Compare  Madden,  ii. 
424 ;  Fitzpatrick's  Sham  Squire, 
pp.  122,  123. 
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seen  to  leave  Murphy's  house,  furnished  the  clue,  and  it 
is  tolerably  certain  that  many  of  the  neighbours  must 
have  known  that  this  house  had  been  for  a  considerable 
time  the  hiding  place  of  the  rebel  chief.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  grave  suspicions  of  treachery  should  have 
attached  to  Neilson,  but  they  are,  I  believe,  unfounded. 
Neilson,  though  he  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  a  class  of 
popular  writers  in  Ireland,  is  not  a  man  deserving  of 
any  respect.  He  had  been  released  from  prison  in  the 
preceding  February  on  condition  that  *  he  should  not 
belong  to  any  treasonable  committee,'  but  immediately 
after  the  arrest  at  Bond's  house  he  broke  his  promise 
and  became  one  of  the  most  active  organisers  of  the 
conspiracy.*  He  was  a  drunkard,  and  therefore  pecu- 
liarly likely  to  have  betrayed  a  secret,  and  the  letters  I 
have  quoted  appear  to  me  to  establish  a  strong  pro- 
bability that  he  either  had,  or  intended  to  have,  some 
secret  communication  with  the  Government.  Two  facts, 
however,  are  quite  sufficient  to  acquit  him  of  the  charge 
of  having  deliberately  betrayed  Fitzgerald.  Major  Sirr 
discovered  that  he  was  one  of  the  chief  organisers  of  a 
desperate  plot  to  rescue  the  prisoner,^  and  the  promised 

*  Madden,  iv.  62,  67-70.  believe,  has  promised  you  infor- 

2  Ibid.  ii.   408,  440;    iv.  58.  mation   (as  every  good  subject 

Neilson  was  again  arrested  on  ought)  how  to  meet  the  plans 

account  of  this  plot.     Higglns  and  counteract  the  designs    of 

wrote ;  *  Your  supposed  quondam  rebels ;    but  he  has  gone  from 

communicator,  Neilson,  had  an  one  quarter  of  the  country  to  the 

interview  with  a  military  com-  other,  and  to  the  most  remote 

mittee    on   Friday  last    and  a  ...  inculcating   rebellion.  .  .  . 

further  one  on  Tuesday— by  a  Neilson,  therefore,  can  develop 

military  committee    I    mean  a  almost  every  plan.'    (F.  H.,  May 

number   of    militia    men    and  25,  1798.)    It  is  probable  that 

soldiers  united  in  the  infernal  Neilson,  in  communicating  with 

cause  of  murder — who  received  the    Government,    only  did    so 

directions  from  Neilson  how  to  to   betray   them.    In  February 

act.  .  .  .  Surely  you   could  get  Higgins  wrote:   •Neilson   made 

much  information  from  this  in-  communications  to  Bond   (and 

famous  renegade  villain,  who,  I  through  him  to  all  the  leaders 
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1,000Z.  was  duly,  though  tardily,  paid  through  Higgins 
to  Magan. 

The  capture  was  a  matter  of  transcendent  impor- 
tance, for  the  insurrection  was  planned  for  the  23rd, 
and  Fitzgerald  was  to  be  its  commander.  There  is  not, 
indeed,  the  smallest  reason  to  believe  that  Fitzgerald 
had  any  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  man,  or  was  in  the 
least  likely  to  have  led  his  country  to  any  high  or 
honourable  destiny.  But  he  was  a  well-known  public 
man.  He  was  a  Protestant.  He  was  a  member  of  a 
great  aristocratic  family,  and  if  he  had  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  rebellion,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the 
northern  rebels  would  have  risen  at  his  call,  though 
they  remained  almost  passive  when  they  found  the  re- 
bellion in  Leinster  headed  by  fanatical  priests  and  by 
obscure  country  gentlemen  of  whom  they  had  never 
heard.  In  that  case  the  sea  of  blood  which  in  the  next 
months  deluged  a  few  counties  would  have  probably 
overspread  the  whole  island.  From  this  great  calamity 
Ireland  was  saved  by  the  arrest  of  May  1 9.  Of  the  two 
men  who  were  concerned  in  furnishing  the  information, 
different  judgments  must  be  formed.  Higgins  was  an 
open,  prominent,  consistent  loyalist,  who  betrayed  no 
one  in  rendering  this  great  service  to  his  country. 
Magan,  as  far  as  appears,  was  a  simple  informer. 
Whether  any  motives  higher  and  better  than  a  mere 
desire  for  gain  inspired  him,  we  have  no  means  of  judg- 

of  the  infernal  conspiracy)  of  here.  He  has  dined,  supped,  &c, 
your  visiting  him,  and  of  the  among  the  entire  of  the  party.* 
various  questions  you  asked.  (F.H.,  Feb.  21,  March  16, 1798.)  It 
...  It  was  resolved  at  their  appears  certain  that  if  the  United 
meeting  that  if  their  cause  sue-  Irish  leaders  heid  not  afterwards 
oeeded,  Neilson  should  be  the  made  a  compact  with  the  Go- 
first  object  of  reward ; '  and  in  a  vernment,  Neilson  would  have 
later  letter :  *  If  Neilson  is  not  been  tried,  and  the  Government 
bringing  you  information  he  is  a  had  much  hope  of  convicting 
most  dangerous  person  to  remain  him. 
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ing.*  On  the  very  night  in  which  Lord  Edward  was 
arrested,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  head  committee 
of  the  United  Irishmen. 

*  On  the  announcement  of  Lord  Edward  being 
taken,'  Higgins  wrote  on  the  following  morning,  *  the 
butchers  in  Patrick's  Street  Market  and  a  number  from 
the  Liberty,  it  seems,  got  pikes  at  Carman  Hall,  Garden 
Lane,  and  Hanover  Lane  to  attempt  a  rescue,  but  on 
finding  the  prisoner  had  been  removed  they  desisted.' 
Higgins  adds  that  the  armed  bodyguard  who  usually 
accompanied  Lord  Edward  were  carousing  at  a  house 
in  Queen's  Street  at  the  time  of  the  arrest ;  that  Fitz- 
gerald had  intended  to  go  down  to  Finglass  on  the  fol- 
lowing night ;  that  on  Thursday  night  he  was  to  have 
taken  the  command  of  a  great  body  of  assembled  rebels, 
with  the  intention  of  at  once  marching  at  their  head 
upon  Dublin.  *  The  sacking  of  Beresford's  bank,  burn- 
ing the  custom-house,  seizing  the  Castle,  &c.,  was  deter- 
mined on.  .  .  .  M.  recommends  the  most  strict  watch- 
fulness of  persons  going  out  and  coming  in  the  different 
avenues  of  the  city.  To-morrow  he  will  send  further 
information.  He  was  elected  last  night  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  had  a  great  deal  of  exertion  to  go  through 
to  keep  him  steady,  and  was  obliged  last  week  to  ad- 


>  Mr.    Fitzpatrick,    who    has  peared  unsolicited  at  the  house 

thrown   more    light    than    any  of  his  son  and  paid  the  debt, 

other  writer  upon  the  career  of  Mr.    Fetherston  was  extremely 

Magan,  has  discovered  one  very  surprised,  as  he  had  made  no 

curious    fact.      Magan's    father  demand  for  the  payment,  and  as 

held  borrowed    1,000Z.    from    a  he  knew  that  Magan  was  at  this 

gentleman    named    Fetherston,  time  a  poor  man  and  entirely 

for  which  the  latter  held  a  joint  without  practice  at  the  bar.    It 

bond  from  father  and  son.    The  would  be  curious  to  know  whether 

elder  Magan  died  insolvent,  and  the  transaction  took  place  shortly 

the  creditor  gave  up  all  expecta-  after  the  arrest  of  Lord  Edward, 

tion  of  repayment.    Some  years  See     Mr.     Fitzpatrick*8    Sham 

later,  when  the  original  creditor  Squire,  p.  130. 
was  dead,    Francis  Magan  ap- 
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vance  him  money:  as  I  also  stand  pledged  in  the 
business  to  him  in  the  payment  of  the  1,000Z.  or  other- 
wise, have  the  goodness  to  let  it  be  done  immediately, 
and  do  away  the  improper  impression  he  has  received  of 
the  performance  of  Government  promises.'  * 

Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  removed  to  Newgate, 
and  confined  in  a  cell  which  had  lately  been  occupied 
by  Lord  Aldborough.  The  vicissitudes  of  that  sick-bed 
have  been  followed  by  several  generations  of  Irish 
readers  and  writers  with  an  intensity  of  interest  hardly 
bestowed  on  any  other  page  of  Irish  history.  On  the 
first  day  he  suffered  greatly  from  the  inflammation  of 
his  wound,  but  it  was  soon  relieved  by  suppuration  ;  it 
was  then  believed  for  several  days  that  he  would  re- 
cover, but  fever,  brought  on  and  aggravated  by  anxiety 
of  mind,  set  in.  The  death  of  Ryan,  which  took  place 
on  Thursday,  the  3 1st,  made  an  ignominious  death  the 
almost  certain  result  of  a  trial,  and  it  probably  had  a 
great  part  in  hastening  the  catastrophe.^    The  Govem- 

'  F.  H.,   May  20.    Compare,  Higgins,  and  appears  in  the  list 

too,  his  letter,  June  30.  On  June  of  secret-service  money :  *  F.  H., 

5,  Higgins  writes :  '  I  cannot  do  discovery  of  L.  E.  F.,  1,000Z.* 

anything  with  M.  until  you  are  See  Madden,  i.  371.    Magan  had 

pleased  to  settle,  though  I  ad-  some  later  communications  with 

vanced  him  money.*     On  the  8th  the     Government     directly,    or 

he  writes :   *  I  cannot  get  from  through  Higgins.    He  especially 

M.  a  single  sentence  of  who  as-  exerted  his  influence  to  have  the 

sumes  a  Directory.    I  have  so  soldiers  removed  from  the  houpe 

frequently  put  him  off  about  the  of  a  lady  where  they  appear  to 

payment  of  the  1,000^.  that  he  have  been  living  at  free  quarters, 

thinks  I  am  humbugging  him.  andhewroteaboutasumof  500Z. 

I  do  entreat,  dear  sir,  as  I  stand  which  Cooke  had  promised  him. 

pledged  in  this  business  (how-  ^  Moore's    Life   of  Lord  E, 

ever  badly  I  am  used  myself),  Fitzgerald^  ii.  132.    Lord  Clare 

you  will  not  longer  delay  having  afterwards  said :  'For  some  days 

it  settled  for  M.'    On  the  18th  he    seemed    to    recover,     until 

of  the  same  month  he  writes:  having  taken  a  sudden  turn  he 

*  You  were  so  kind  as  to  say  that  died  very  unexpectedly  of  water 

you  would  immediately  obtain  on  his  chest.'     (Debate  on  Sept. 

what  was  promised  to  M.*    On  8.)      See    Faulkner* s   Journal^ 

June  20  the  sum  was  paid  to  Sept.  4, 1798. 
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ment  determined  that  in  the  very  dangerous  condition 
of  affairs  no  friends  or  relations  should  be  admitted  to 
persons  confined  for  treason,  and  they  refused  till  the 
last  moments  to  relax  their  rule.  They  offered,  how- 
ever, to  permit  Lord  Edward  to  see  the  family  chap- 
lain, which  he  declined,  but  he  saw  and  prayed  with  the 
chaplain  of  the  gaol.  On  Friday  he  became  much 
worse.  On  Saturday  there  was  an  execution  in  the 
gaol  that  agitated  him  greatly.  He  prayed  fervently 
that  God  would  pardon  and  receive  all  who  fell  in  the 
cause.  On  Sunday  morning  he  seemed  a  little  better, 
but  the  improvement  was  slight  and  transient,  and  on 
that  day  his  aunt,  Lady  Louisa  ConoUy,  received  a 
message  from  the  doctor  that  he  was  dying. 

This  lady,  whose  rare  gifts  of  mind  and  character 
made  a  deep  impression  on  her  contemporaries,  was 
sister  of  the  Duke  of  Kichmond,  and  wife  of  one  of  the 
most  important  members  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  She 
was  deeply  attached  to  Lord  Edward,  and  she  at  once 
came  from  Castletown  to  Dublin  in  hope  of  seeing  him 
for  the  last  time.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  niece, 
Miss  Emily  Napier,  who  has  written  a  singularly  inte- 
resting account  of  what  occurred.  They  drove  first  to 
the  Viceregal  Lodge  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  to  ask  per- 
mission from  Lord  Camden.  Lady  Louisa  entered 
alone,  but  soon  returned  in  a  state  of  extreme  agitation, 
saying  that  although  she  had  even  knelt  at  the  feet  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  he  had  refused  her,  declaring  that 
'neither  the  Speaker  nor  the  Chancellor  would  approve 
of  any  relaxation  of  the  rule.  Orders  had  been  given 
to  the  coachman  to  return  to  the  country,  when  Miss 
Napier  suggested  that  her  aunt  should  apply  to  the 
Chancellor,  who  had  always  been  her  warm  admirer. 
The  suggestion  was  adopted.  Lord  Clare  happened  to 
be  dining  at  home,  and  he  at  once  received  Lady  Louisa 
with  great  kindness,  told  her  that  although  the  Lord 
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Lieutenant  had  refused  her,  and  although  the  orders 
were  peremptory,  he  would  take  the  responsibility  of 
admitting  her,  and  would  himself  accompany  her  to 
the  gaol.  With  a  thoughtful  kindness  he  suggested 
that  they  should  first  drive  to  Leinster  House  and  take 
up  Lord  Henry,  the  favourite  brother  of  Lord  Edward, 
who  had  hitherto  been  denied  access  to  the  prisoner. 
Lord  Clare  and  Lord  Henry  Fitzgerald  drove  first  in 
Lord  Clare's  carriage,  followed  by  Lady  Louisa  Conolly 
and  her  niece.  At  the  door  of  the  prison  Lord  Clare 
said  that  he  must  restrict  his  permission  to  the  aunt 
and  brother,  and  Miss  Napier  was  driven  back  to 
Leinstor  House  to  await  their  return.*  They  were  but 
just  in  time.  Lord  Edward  at  first  knew  them,  but 
soon  after  became  delirious.  He  died  early  on  the 
morning  of  June  4.^ 


*  I  am  indebted  to  the  kind- 
ness of  Lady  Bunbury  for  my 
knowledge  of  Miss  Napier's  very 
interesting  unpublished  narra- 
tive. Sir  W.  Napier  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Madden  (ii.  454,  465)  de- 
scribed, though  with  less  sim- 
plicity, the  part  played  by  Cam- 
den and  Glare  in  this  matter. 

*  Lord  Castlereagh  in  an  in- 
teresting letter  of  Wickham  (Jime 
4,  1798,  Record  Office)  describes 
the  last  days  of  Lord  Edward's 
life.  Bee,  too,  Camden  to  Port- 
land, June  4 ;  a  letter  of  Elliot 
to  Pelham  in  the  Pelham  MSS., 
and  a  letter  of  Beresford  to 
Auckland  {Auckland  Correspon- 
dence^ iii.  442, 443).  Lady  Louisa 
Conolly  related  the  particulars 
of  her  interview  with  her  dying 
nephew  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ogilvie, 
which  is  printed  in  Moore's  Life 
of  Lord  Edwa/rd  Fitzgerald,  ii. 
135-139.    Lord  Clare  alluded  to 


this  scene  with  much  good  feel- 
ing in  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  Sept.  3.  Miss  Napier 
writes  that,  returning  home  after 
the  death  of  Lord  Edward,  Lady 
Louisa  Conolly  related  to  her 
the  circumstances  of  the  last 
interview  as  she  had  stated  them 
in  her  letter  to  Mr.  Ogilvie,  '  add- 
ing that  nothing  could  exceed 
Lord  Clare's  kindness;  that  he 
had  allowed  nobody  to  remain  in 
the  room  but  himself ;  had  walked 
away  from  the  bed  on  which  the 
poor  sufferer  lay  so  as  not  to 
hear  anything  that  passed  be- 
tween them,  and  in  short  had 
shown  her  the  tenderness  of  a 
brother  rather  than  a  friend,  and 
with  all  his  apparent  sternness 
of  manner  had  cried  like  a  woman 
when  he  saw  him  dying.'  She 
adds :  *  As  I  was  the  sole  witness 
of  this  melancholy  transaction, 
and  that  it  is  not  generally  known 
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The  capture  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  annihilation  of  the  new  Directory 
through  the  arrest  of  the  two  Sheares*s  and  the  flight  of 
Lawless.  Their  arrest,  as  is  well  known,  was  due  to 
information  given  by  Captain  Armstrong  of  the  King's 
County  Militia — a  regiment  which  had  the  reputation 
of  containing  many  disaffected  men,  and  which  was 
then  quartered  in  a  camp  that  had  been  formed  at 
Lehaunstown  or  Loughlinstown,  about  seven  miles 
from  Dublin.  Armstrong  had  for  a  long  time  been 
accustomed  to  frequent  the  shop  of  a  Dublin  bookseller 
named  Byrne,  who  was  himself  a  United  Irishman  and 
a  great  publisher  of  political  pamphlets.  It  does  not 
appear  that  in  going  there  he  had  the  smallest  inten- 
tion of  becoming  either  a  rebel  or  an  informer ;  but  he 
was  a  man  of  literary  tastes,  and  was  accustomed  to 
buy  all  the  political  pamphlets  that  appeared.  He  was 
an  ardent  reader  of  Paine,  for  whose  religious  and 
political  views  he  seems  to  have  felt  and  expressed  a 
great  speculative  admiration,  and  he  talked  freely,  and, 
as  he  himself  acknowledged,  indiscreetly,  about  the 
badness  of  the  Government,  or  at  least  of  the  system  of 
taxation  in  Ireland.  All  this  might  have  taken  place, 
and  probably  did  take  place,  without  any  intention  of 
deception  or  any  political  design,  but  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  it  led  Byrne  to  look  upon  his  acquaintance 
as  a  political  sympathiser.  The  seduction  of  the  militia 
was  at  this  time  one  of  the  first  objects  of  the  party. 

how  entirely  it  was  owing   to  Napier.)      A  letter  from   Lady 

Lord  Clare's  better  feeling  that  Louisa  Conolly  to  Lord  Camden 

this  last  interview  between  my  (June  8)  (also  in  the  possession 

poor  cousin  and  his  aunt  and  of  Lady  Bunbury),  mentions  that 

brother  was  permitted,  I  have  Lord  Edwardwas  buried  at  eleven 

felt  that  it  is  but  justice  to  his  at    night    in    St.    Werburgh's 

memory  to  record  it.'    (Account  Church.    A  single  carriage  and 

of  the  death  of  Lord  E.  Fitz-  an  escort  of  twelve  yeomen  at- 

gerald  written  by  Miss  Emily  tended  his  remains. 
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Great  numbers  of  private  soldiers  had  been  sworn  in, 
but  very  few  of  the  officers  had  betrayed  their  trust, 
and  if  an  officer  in  a  regiment  which  was  already  largely 
permeated  by  disaffection  could  be  induced  to  turn 
traitor,  his  services  might  be  peculiarly  valuable. 
Byrne  imagined  that  Armstrong  would  prove  a  useful 
instrument,  and  he  asked  him  if  he  had  any  objection 
to  be  introduced  to  Mr.  Sheares. 

Armstrong  had  never  seen  either  of  the  brothers, 
and  he  at  once  consented.  On  reflecting,  however,  on 
what  he  had  done,  he  formed  a  strong  opinion,  either 
from  the  manner  of  Byrne,  or  from  the  reputation  of 
Sheares,  or  from  something  which  was  said  in  the 
course  of  the  conversation,  that  the  object  was  to  engage 
him  in  the  United  Irish  plot,^  and  he  felt  that  the  path 
before  him  was  a  dubious  and  a  dangerous  one.  The 
course  which  he  adopted  was  to  go  to  the  colonel  of  his 
regiment,  and  to  another  officer  in  whom  he  had  full 
confidence,  and  to  place  himself  unreservedly  in  their 
hands.  He  told  them  the  request  that  had  been  made 
to  him,  and  the  construction  he  put  on  it.  He  con- 
fessed frankly  that  he  had  spoken  imprudently  and  in- 
discreetly, and  he  asked  them  to  direct  his  conduct. 
They  both  said  that  it  was  his  duty  to  see  the  conspirators, 
and  if  their  object  was  what  he  supposed,  to  pretend  so 
far  to  accede  to  it  as  to  unravel  the  plot.  The  business 
was  not  of  his  seeking.  He  had  never  wished  or  asked 
to  play  the  part  of  a  spy,  but  if  an  unlooked-for  chance 
placed  in  lus  hands  the  threads  of  a  most  dangerous 
conspiracy,  and  enabled  him  to  avert  or  defeat  a  for- 


*  Toler  in  his  speech  for  the  tribute  to  their  assistance.    But 

prosecution  said  that  Byrne  spoke  this  is  not  borne  out  by  Arm- 

of  the  Sheares*s  as  men  of  talent,  strong's  published  evidence.  See 

who  were  engaged  in  their  coun-  the  trial  in  Howell's  State  Trials, 

try's  cause,  and  who  were  satis-  vol.  xxvii. 
fied  that  Armstrong  could  con- 
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midable  and  sanguinary  rebellion,  he  could  not,  they 
said,  without  a  failure  of  duty,  shrink  from  the  task. 
Besides  his  duty  to  his  King  and  country,  he  had  a 
duty  to  his  regiment ;  and  it  was  to  avail  himself  of 
every  means  of  discovering  how  far  the  conspiracy  had 
really  infected  it. 

Such  were  the  views  of  Colonel  L'Estrange  ^  and  of 
Captain  Clibborn,  and  after  the  tragedy  was  completed 
all  the  brother  oflScers  of  Armstrong  supported  them, 
by  signing  a  testimonial  in  which  they  expressed  their 
full  approbation  of  his  conduct.  Armstrong  acted  on 
their  advice.  He  was  introduced  to  Henry  and  John 
Sheares  as  a  man  on  whom  they  could  fully  rely,  and 
the  whole  story  soon  came  out.  He  learnt  that  the 
conspirators  had  now  determined  that  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  wait  for  the  French,  but  that  an  immediate 
rebellion  must  be  attempted  ;  that  it  was  to  begin  with 
an  almost  simultaneous  attempt  to  surprise  the  camp 
at  Lehaunstown,  to  seize  the  artillery  at  Chapelizod 
and  to  capture  Dublin,  and  that  John  Sheares  was  to 
go  down  to  Cork  to  organise  the  rebellion  in  the  South. 
He  learnt  also  that  the  military  organisation  was  now 
complete,  all  the  captains  and  adjutants  being  appointed ; 
that  there  were  some  United  Irishmen  in  every  regi- 
ment which  had  been  in  Dublin  for  the  last  two  years, 
and  that  a  meeting  had  lately  been  held  of  deputies 
from  nearly  every  militia  regiment  in  Ireland,  including 


'  It  is  not  clear  from  Arm-  the  Attorney-General  (Ho well* s 

strong's  sworn  evidence  that  Col.  State  Trials ^  zzyii.  298),  and  it 

L'Estrange  was  consulted  until  is    confirmed    by   Armstrong's 

after  the  first  interview  of  Arm-  statement  to  Madden :    *  I  put 

strong  with  the  Sheares's,  though  myself  under  the  direction  of  my 

from  that  time  Armstrong  un-  colonel  and  my  friend.    I  acted 

doubtedly  acted  under  his  direc-  by  their  advice,  and  if  I  have 

tion  and  with  his  full  approba-  done  anything  wrong,  they  are 

tion.    The  statement  in  ttie  text,  more  culpable  than  I.'    {United 

however,  is  based  upon  that  of  Irishmen^  iv.  374.) 
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that  of  Armstrong  himself.  It  was  believed  by  the 
conspirators  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  those  regiments 
would  ultimately  join  the  insurgents.  Deputies  from 
several  different  regiments  had  already  promised  recruits 
for  the  rebel  army,  some  ten,  some  twenty,  some  thirty, 
some  one  hundred  men,  provided  they  had  sufficient 
notice,  but  no  impression  had  been  made  upon  the 
officers.  In  one  street  through  which  the  soldiers  were 
likely  to  pass  in  order  to  attack  the  insurgents,  so 
many  houses  had  been  seoured  that  a  deadly  fire  was 
likely  to  take  place.  At  the  outset  of  the  rebellion  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  was  to  be  seized  in  the  Castle,  and  all 
the  privy  councillorg  in  their  private  houses,  and  in 
this  way,  it  was  thought,  organised  resistance  would  be 
paralysed.  The  rising  at  Cork  and  the  rising  in  other 
places  were  to  be  so  managed,  that  the  news  might 
reach  Dublin  at  the  same  time.  The  task  assigned  to 
Armstrong  was  to  bring  over  his  regiment.  In  order 
to  assist  him,  he  was  given  the  names  of  some  soldiers 
in  it  who  were  already  sworn  in.  He  was  recommended 
to  act  specially  upon  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  he  was 
authorised  to  promise  every  soldier  who  joined  the 
conspiracy  that  he  should  receive  a  portion  of  confis- 
cated land  in  the  King's  County.  He  was  himself 
promised  the  command  of  the  regiment.  The  names 
of  the  Supreme  Executive  were  not  disclosed  to  him, 
and  he  was  told  that  the  exact  day  of  the  rising  was 
not  fixed,  but  that  it  was  close  at  hand. 

These  very  alarming  disclosures  completely  con- 
firmed the  intelligence  which  the  Government  had  been 
receiving  from  other  sources.  They  were  not  all  made 
at  a  single  interview.  The  first  took  place  on  May  10, 
and  immediately  after,  the  proclamation  was  issued, 
ofiering  a  reward  of  1,000Z.  for  the  apprehension  of 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  Armstrong  communicated 
what  had  passed  not  only  to  Colonel  L'Estrange  and 
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Captain  Clibbom,  but  also  to  Lord  Castlereagli  and  to 
Cooke,  and  he  appears  to  have  acted  largely  under  their 
advice.  He  had  several  interviews  with  his  victims, 
and  at  one  of  them  Lawless  was  present.  On  May  20 — 
the  day  after  the  arrest  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald — he 
dined  with  the  two  brothers  and  with  members  of  their 
family.  He  afterwards  said  that  he  had  done  wrong  in 
accepting  their  hospitality,  but  that  he  had  done  so  at 
the  urgent  desire  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  had  repre- 
sented to  him  that  a  time  when  so  many  lives  were  in 
jeopardy,  and  so  terrible  a  catastrophe  was  impending, 
was  not  one  for  indulging  in  delicate  scruples  or  neglect- 
ing any  possible  means  of  information.  The  next  day 
the  two  brothers  were  arrested.  In  their  house  was 
found,  in  the  handwriting  of  John  Sheares,  the  draft  of 
the  proclamation  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  urging 
the  insurgents  to  give  no  quarter  to  any  Irishman  who 
resisted  them.^ 

On  the  night  before  the  arrest.  Lawless  had  fled 
from  Dublin,  and  he  succeeded  in  making  his  way  to 
Prance,  where  he  entered  the  army,  and  rose  in  time  to 
be  a  general  under  Napoleon.  Byrne  was  arrested  on 
the  same  day  as  the  Sheares's.  On  the  23rd,  through  in- 
formation given  by  a  Catholic  priest,  the  plot  of  Neilson 
to  rescue  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  discovered,  and 
Neilson  was  imprisoned,  though  he  was  never  brought 
to  trial,  and  in  this  way  every  leader  in  Ireland  who 
had  any  real  influence  was  removed.  On  the  21st  Lord 
Castlereagh,  by  the  direction  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 


^  The    facts    relating  to  the  men,  writes  as  a  most  furious 

Sheares's  will  be  found  in  their  partisan,  but  he  has  had    the 

trial  in  Howell's  State  Trials,  honesty  to  print  some  letters  of 

vol.    xxvii.,    and    in    Madden's  Armstrong,  and  notes  of  a  oon- 

United  Irishmen,    Madden,  on  versation  with  him,  giving  the 

this  as  on  all  other  matters  con-  other  side  of  the  question, 
nected  with  the  United  Irish- 
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wrote  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  announcing  that  a 
plot  had  been  discovered  for  placing  Dublin,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  week,  in  the  hands  of  a  rebel 
force,  and  for  seizing  the  Executive  Government  and 
those  of  authority  in  the  city,  and  on  the  following  day 
a  similar  announcement  was  made  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  House  responded  by  a  very  loyal  ad- 
dress, and  all  the  members,  with  the  Speaker  and  Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms at  their  head,  walked  two  and  two  through 
the  streets  to  present  it  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  The 
guards  in  every  point  of  danger  were  trebled,  and  every 
precaution  was  taken,  as  in  a  besieged  city. 

While  these  things  were  happening  in  Ireland, 
Arthur  O'Connor  and  the  four  other  men  who  had  been 
arrested  at  Margate  in  the  preceding  February,  were 
being  tried  at  Maidstone  on  the  charge  of  high  treason. 
The  evidence  against  them  was  of  very  different  degrees. 
That  against  Binns  went  little  further  than  to  show  that 
he  had  been  actively  employed  in  obtaining  a  boat  for 
the  escape  of  the  others  to  France.  The  cases  against 
Allen  and  Leary  completely  broke  down,  for  the  former 
was  probably,  and  the  second  certainly,  a  simple  servant, 
and  there  was  no  evidence  that  they  were  cognisant  of 
the  designs  of  their  master.  The  priest  O'Coigly  and 
Arthur  O'Connor  were  undoubtedly  at  Margate  together, 
under  false  names,  attempting  to  go  to  France.  This, 
however,  in  itself  only  amounted  to  a  misdemeanour, 
unless  it  could  be  proved  that  the  purpose  of  their 
journey  was  a  treasonable  one.  The  evidence  against 
O'Coigly  was  clear  and  conclusive,  for  in  the  pocket  of 
his  great-coat  was  found  a  most  seditious  address  from 
*the  Secret  Committee'  in  England  to  the  French 
Executive,  strongly  and  elaborately  urging  an  invasion 
of  England.  The  case  against  O'Connor  turned  mainly 
upon  the  question  whether  he  was  cognisant  of  this 
paper,  and  of  the  designs  of  his  companion.     It  was 
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proved  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  him,  though 
he  had  denied  the  fact,  and  he  was  convicted  of  one  or 
two  other  misstatements.  It  was  shown  also  that  he 
was  the  principal  and  guiding  member  of  the  party,  and 
that  he  had  paid  for  the  whole  expedition,  and  a  cipher 
discovered  in  his  razor  case  established  a  strong  inde- 
pendent evidence  of  treason.  It  had,  however,  no  con- 
nection with  the  document  found  in  the  possession  of 
O'Coigly,  and  it  was  pretended  that  O'Connor  was  fly- 
ing from  the  country  on  account  of  private  embarrass- 
ments, and  had,  as  a  matter  of  charity,  agreed  to  take 
with  him  a  distressed  fellow-countryman,  of  whose  cha- 
racter and  objects  he  knew  nothing.  The  trial  derived 
a  great  additional  interest  from  the  appearance  of  nearly 
all  the  leading  members  of  the  English  Opposition,  in- 
cluding Fox,  Sheridan,  Erskine,  Whitbread,  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  Lord  Moira,  as  witnesses  in  favour  of 
O'Connor.  They  deposed  that  he  had  lived  familiarly 
with  them,  and  that  they  considered  his  politics  sub- 
stantially identical  with  their  own.  Grattan  also  was 
summoned  for  the  defence,  but  his  evidence  was  re- 
markably scanty.  It  amounted  to  nothing  more  than 
that  O'Connor  had  a  good  and  an  unreserved  private 
character,  and  that  Grattan  had  never  heard  him  express 
any  opinion  in  any  degree  favourable  to  a  French  inva- 
sion, but  rather  the  contrary.^  The  judge  summed  up 
decidedly  in  favour  of  all  the  prisoners  except  O'Coigly. 
The  trial  terminated  on  May  22.  O'Coigly  was  found 
guilty  of  high  treason.  Binns,  Allen,  and  Leary  were 
acquitted  and  discharged.  O'Connor  was  also  acquitted, 
amid  a  scene  of  excitement  and  confusion  such  as  has 
rarely  been  seen  in  an  English  court  of  justice,^  but  he 

^  'H.ovfelV a  State  Trials,  xxYii.  in  Ireland.    It  was  supposed  that 

60.  there  was  a  Secretary  of  State's 

^  '  A    proceeding    then    took  warrant  to  detain  O'Connor,  and 

place  which  never  had  an  eqaal  the  moment  judgment  of  death 
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was  detained  on  a  warrant  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  on 
a  new  charge  of  high  treason.  Fortunately  for  himself, 
and  fortunately  too  for  Ireland,  he  remained  during  the 
next  few  weeks  in  prison,  and  could  take  no  part  in  the 
rebellion. 

The  Government  were  much  dissatisfied  at  the  ac- 
quittal of  O'Connor.  Wickham  ascribed  it  mainly  to 
the  impression  produced  by  a  most  scandalous  letter 
which  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  court  before 
the  trial  began,  written  by  a  clergyman  named  Arthur 
Young,  who  confessed  that  he  had  come  in  contact  with 
three  men  who  had  been  summoned  as  jurymen  in  the 
case,  and  had  urged  upon  them  the  transcendent  im- 
portance of  hanging  the  prisoners.^     Pollock,  who  had 


was  pronounced  upon  Quigly, 
the  dock  was  beset  and  several 
voices  were  heard  calling  out, 
"The  other  prisoners  are  dis- 
charged I  "  "  Discharge  Mr. 
O'Connor  1 "  In  an  instant  he 
leaped  from  the  dock.  The 
crowd  was  immense,  the  noise 
prodigious,  the  officers  of  the 
court  calling  out  to  stop  him. 
"  Seize  O'Connor  I  "  "  Stop 
O'Connor  I  "  "  Let  O'Connor 
out  I  "  Ac.  &c.  Swords  were 
drawn,  constables'  staves,  sticks, 
bludgeons,  knocking-downs,  &c. 
The  judges  frightened  to  death 
almost.  In  short,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  you  to  conceive  such 
a  scene.  O'Connor,  however, 
was  brought  back,  restored  to 
his  place  in  the  dock,  and  im- 
mediately after  committed  to 
gaol.'  (J.  Pollock,  May  23, 1798.) 
*  May  23.  A  few  days  later 
he  wrote  to  Cooke :  *  I  lament 
most  exceedingly  that  the  hopes 
I  had  raised  as  to  the  success  of 
the  trials  should  have  been  so 


soon  disappointed.  I  am  per- 
suaded, feeble  as  the  instrument 
may  appear,  that  unfortunate 
letter  of  Arthur  Young's  saved 
the  lives  of  all  the  prisoners 
who  escaped,  and  it  was  a  mira- 
cle that  it  did  not  prove  the 
salvation  of  Coigly.'  (Cooke  to 
Wickham,  private.  May  26, 
1798.  R.O.)  See,  for  Young's 
letter,  Gurney's  report  of  the 
trial,  pp.  47,  48.  Lord  Clare's 
comment  on  this  is  very  charac- 
teristic, and,  I  think,  very  scan- 
dalous. *  I  could  never  see  any 
wisdom  or  good  policy  in  pranc- 
ing upon  Candour  in  the  face 
of  rebels,  and  I  can't  but  wish 
that  your  Attorney-General  as 
well  as  ours  was  less  fond  of 
mounting  this  jaded  pony. 
What  business  had  he  to  set 
aside  some  of  his  best  jurymen 
because  Mr.  Young  chose  to 
write  a  foolish  rhapsody  to  one 
of  them  ?  *  {Auckla7id  Corre- 
spondencBi  iii.  438,  439.) 
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been  sent  over  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Government, 
considered  that  Leary  alone  ought  to  have  been  ac- 
quitted, and  he  believed  that  the  judge,  when  charging 
the  jury,  had  been  unconsciously  influenced  and  in- 
timidated by  the  presence  and  demeanour  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Opposition  in  Lords  and  Commons 
who  were  ranged  before  him.^  O'Coigly  had  been 
much  in  Paris,  and  Wolfe  Tone  had  formed  a  very  un- 
favourable opinion  of  his  character.  The  Government 
had  long  been  well  aware  that  he  was  steeped  in  treason, 
and  a  full  year  before  his  arrest  McNally  had  informed 
them  that  he  was  in  Ireland  on  a  political  mission,  and 
had  reported  to  them  the  tenour  of  his  conversation.^ 
He  met  his  fate  with  courage  and  resignation,  but 
asserted  his  innocence  to  the  last.  He  was  hanged  on 
Penningdon  Heath  on  June  7. 

The  23rd  of  May,  which  was  the  day  appointed  for 
the  insurrection,  had  arrived.  The  signal  was  to  be 
the  stopping  of  the  mail  coaches  from  Dublin ;  and 
although  the  programme  was  not  fully  carried  out,  those 
which  were  going  to  Belfast,  to  Athlone,  to  Limerick, 
and  to  Cork,  were  that  night  seized.  Long  before  day- 
break on  the  24th,  numerous  rebel  parties  were  in  arms 
in  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Kildare,  and  Meath.  In 
Kildare,  in  spite  of  the  stringent  measures  for  disarming 
the  people,  the  rising  was  especially  formidable,  and 
about  2.30  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  a  party  of  rebels 
vaguely  estimated  at  1,000  men,  and  commanded  by  a 
farmer  named  Michael  Reynolds,  whose  house  had  lately 
been  burnt  by  the  soldiers,  attempted  to  surprise  and 
capture  the  important  town  of  Naas.  Lord  Gosford, 
however,  who  commanded  there,  had  been  made  aware 
of  their  intention,  and  a  party  of  Armagh  Militia  with 

»  J.  Pollock,  May  23,  1798.  shortly  before  the  arrest.   (F.H., 

«  J.  W.,  Feb.  6, 1797.  Higgins      Jan.  12,  1798.) 
had    been    watching     0*Coig]y 
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a  detachment  of  dragoon  guards  were  ready  to  meet 
them.  Three  times  the  rebels  dashed  themselves  des- 
perately against  the  troops,  who  were  stationed  near 
the  gaol,  and  three  times  they  were  repulsed.  They 
then  changed  their  tactics,  took  possession  of  almost 
every  avenue  into  the  town,  fought  the  troops  with 
great  intrepidity  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
but  at  last  gave  way,  broke  and  fled,  closely  pursued  by 
the  cavalry.  Hundreds  of  guns  and  pikes  were  brought 
in,  either  taken  from  the  dead  or  cast  away  by  the 
fugitives  in  their  flight.  Four  prisoners  only  were 
taken,  of  whom  three  were  hanged  in  the  streets  of 
Naas,  while  the  fourth  saved  his  life  by  giving  valuable 
information.  The  loss  on  the  King's  side  was  variously 
estimated  at  fi'om  fourteen  to  thirty.  Of  the  rebels, 
about  thirty  were  believed  to  have  been  killed  in  the 
streets,  and  more  than  one  hundred  in  the  flight.^ 

Nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  at  a  distance  of  but 
a  few  miles  from  Naas,  300  rebels  attacked  a  small 
garrison  of  yeomen  and  militia  at  Clane.  But  though 
the  loyalists  were  surprised  and  immensely  outnumbered, 
their  captain,  Richard  Griffith,  speedily  rallied  them, 
dispersed  the  rebels  by  a  well-directed  fire  and  pursued 
them  for  some  distance,  killing  many,  and  burning 
every  house  in  which  they  took  refuge.  Six  prisoners 
were  taken ;  one  was  condemned  at  the  drumhead  and 
shot  at  Olane ;  *  the  other  five  were  hanged  the  same 
day  with  less  ceremony  by  the  soldiers  in  Naas.' 

About  five  in  the  morning,  Griffith  brought  back 
his  little  body  of  soldiers,  and  he  then  learnt  a  terrible 
tragedy  that  had  been  enacted  three  miles  from  Clane. 
The  small  town  of  Prosperous,  which  was  the  centre  of 


*  Camden   to    Portland,  May  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  pp.  74, 

24 ;    Lord  Gosford  to    General  75 ;    Musgrave's  Rebellions    in 

Lake,  May  24,  1798  ;  Gordon's  Ireland  (2nd  ed.),  pp.  233,  234. 
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the  cotton  industry  of  Ireland,  had  been  garrisoned  by- 
forty  or  fifty  of  the  North  Cork  Militia  under  Captain 
Swayne,  and  by  twenty  of  the  Ancient  Britons.  In  the 
deadest  hour  of  the  early  morning  the  sentinels  on 
guard  were  surprised  and  killed.  Some  soldiers  were 
slaughtered  in  their  beds  in  the  houses  in  which  they 
were  billeted,  while  the  barracks  were  surrounded  and 
set  on  fire.  Many  of  the  men  who  were  in  them 
perished  by  the  flames  or  by  suffocation.  Some  sprang 
from  the  windows  and  were  caught  upon  the  pikes 
of  the  assailants.  The  remainder  tried  to  cut  their 
way  through  the  enemy,  but  nearly  all  perished.  A 
gentleman  named  Stamer,  who  was  the  principal  pro- 
prietor of  Prosperous,  and  an  English  gentleman  named 
Brewer,  who  was  a  prominent  manufacturer,  were 
murdered  in  cold  blood.  Several  of  the  party,  it  is 
said,  were  recognised  as  men  who  on  the  very  day 
before  the  tragedy,  had  come  forward  to  profess  their 
loyalty,  to  express  contrition  for  past  offences,  and 
to  receive  protections  from  Captain  Swayne.^ 

Griffith  foresaw  that  the  party  from  Prosperous 
would  soon  attack  him,  and  he  at  once  drew  out  his 
small  and  gallant  force  in  Clane.  He  had  scarcely 
done  so  when  a  great  disorderly  body  of  insurgents 
poured  in.  their  ragged  clothes  strangely  variegated  by 
the  scarlet  uniforms  and  glittering  helmets  taken  from 
soldiers  who  had  perished.  The  loyalists  were  vastly 
outnumbered,  but  Griffith  drew  up  his  force  in  an 
advantageous  post  in  the  comer  of  a  field  where  they 
could  not  be  outflanked,  and  awaited  the  attack.  The 
rebels  opened  a  heavy  fire,  but  they  were  evidently 
totally  unacquainted  with   the   use  of  firearms,  and 


' -Musgrave  has  printed  a  de-  pendixxv.  Deposition  of  Thomas 
position  of  one  of  those  who  Davis.)  See,  too,  Gordon's  Bts^ 
escaped  from  Prosperous.    (Ap-      of  the  Eebellionj  pp.  72-74. 
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every  ball  flew  high  above  its  mark.  A  deadly  volley 
from  the  militia  and  the  yeomen,  and  a  fierce  charge, 
soon  put  them  to  flight:  Many  were  killed.  'The 
roads  and  fields/  writes  Griffith,  *  were  instantly  covered 
with  pikes,  pitchforks,  sabres  and  some  muskets.  Five 
of  the  Ancient  Britons,  whose  lives  the  insurgents  had 
spared  and  put  in  the  front  of  the  battle  on  foot,  armed 
only  with  pikes,  deserted  to  us  and  gave  us  the  horrid 
detail  of  the  massacre  at  Prosperous.  We  pursued  the 
rebels  to  near  that  town,  but  did  not  think  it  prudent 
to  enter  it  lest  we  should  be  fired  at  from  the  houses. 
We  therefore  returned  to  Clane,  got  our  men  reported, 
and  having  put  our  wounded  men  on  cars  proceeded  to 
Naas,  whither  we  had  received  orders  to  march.' 

Before,  however,  the  march  began,  a  very  curious 
incident  occurred.  When  the  little  force  was  first 
called  together,  many  men  were  absent,  and  it  was 
noticed  that  among  them  was  Dr.  Esmonde,  the  first 
lieutenant.  A  yeoman  had  strayed  in  and  privately 
informed  Captain  Griffith  that  this  very  officer  had  ac- 
tually commanded  the  rebels  in  the  attack  on  Prosper- 
ous. Dr.  Esmonde  was  brother  of  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde, 
the  head  of  a  conspicuous  Catholic  family  of  Wexford. 
He  had  only  the  Sunday  before  accompanied  Captain 
Swayne  to  the  chapel  at  Prosperous  to  exhort  the 
people  to  surrender,  their  arms,  and  it  is  even  said  that 
the  very  night  before  his  treachery  he  had  dined  with 
his  intended  victim.  He  had  succeeded  in  seducing 
some  of  the  yeomen  under  his  command,  and  had  gone 
ofi^  in  the  night  to  lead  the  rebels.  The  yeoman  who 
gave  the  information  had  been  of  the  party,  but  his 
mind  misgave  him,  and  he  escaped  in  the  darkness. 

Griffith  had  but  just  received  this  staitling  informa- 
tion, and  his  force  was  drawn  out  for  leaving  Clane, 
when  Esmonde  himself  rode  in,  *  his  hair  dressed,  his 
boots   and  breeches    quite    clean,   and  himself  fully 
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accoutred/  and  took  his  accustomed  station  at  the  right 
of  the  troop.  GriflGlth  was  at  first  speechless  with  as- 
tonishment and  indignation,  but  he  soon  recovered  his 
composure,  and  Esmonde,  fancying  himself  unsuspected, 
actually  rode  with  the  troops  to  Naas  as  second  in  com- 
mand. When  they  arrived  there,  the  captain  ordered 
them  to  halt  before  the  gaol,  and  at  once  lodged  the 
traitor  within  it.  Ample  proof  of  his  treachery  was 
obtained,  and  he  was  sent  to  Dublin,  tried  and  hanged.^ 
Other  inconsiderable  conflicts,  consisting  chiefly  of 
attacks  on  small  detachments  of  yeomen  or  militia  and 
on  the  villages  they  occupied,  took  place,  on  the  first 
two  days  of  the  rebellion,  near  Rathfamham,  Tallagh, 
Lucan,  Lusk,  Dunboyne,  Barretstown,  Baltinglass,  and 
Kilcullen.2  With  very  few  exceptions  the  troops  had 
everywhere  the  advantage,  though  at  KilcuUen  the 
pikemen  succeeded  in  three  times  repelling  the  charge 
of  a  body  of  heavy  cavalry  under  General  Dundas ;  and 
in  two  other  places  the  rebels  victoriously  attacked  small 
detachments  of  troops  and  succeeded  in  plundering  their 
baggage.  At  Baltinglass,  twenty-nine  miles  to  the 
south  of  Dublin,  on  the  other  hand,  one  hundred  rebels 
were  killed  without  the  loss  of  a  single  loyalist.  Some 
small  towns  and  villages  were  occupied  by  rebels. 
Numerous  houses  were  plundered,  and  several  murders 
were  unquestionably  committed,  though  in  the  confused, 
contradictory,  and  partisan  accounts  of  what  took  place, 
it  is  impossible  with  any  confidence  to  estimate  their 
number.  The  troops  appear  to  have  given  little  or  no 
quarter  to  those  who  were  found  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  and  those  who  were  not  immediately  killed  seem 
to  have  been  either  flogged  to  extort  information,  or 


*  See  a  long  and  interesting   *      *  Gordon,pp.  71, 72  ;  Plowden, 
letter  of  Bichard  Griffith  to  Pel,-      ii.  688-695 ;  Faulkfier's  Journal, 
' -^^  '^"  "98. 
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sliot  or  hanged  in  a  very  summary  manner,  often  with- 
out any  form  of  trial.  Shouts  of  'Down  with  the 
Orangemen ! '  and  numerous  attacks  upon  Protestants 
where  Catholics  were  unmolested,  showed  the  character 
the  struggle  was  likely  to  assume  with  the  Catholic 
peasantry.  On  the  other  hand,  Catholics  formed  the 
great  majority  of  the  Irish  militia  and  a  considerable 
minority  of  the  yeomen.  The  Catholic  Lord  Pingall,  at 
the  heaid  of  some  corps  of  yeomen  chiefly  of  his  own 
persuasion,  took  a  most  active  and  efficient  part  in 
suppressing  the  rebellion.  A  numerously  signed  ad- 
dress expressing  the  deepest  loyalty  was  presented  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  by  the  most  respectable  Dublin 
Catholics,  and  Archbishop  Troy  at  once  ordered  an 
earnest  exhortation  to  loyalty  to  be  read  from  the  altar 
at  every  mass.  But  religious  passion  from  the  first 
mingled  largely  in  the  struggle,  and  its  influence  was 
magnified  both  by  panic  and  by  design,  for  men  on 
both  sides  found  it  useful  for  their  purposes  to  fan  the 
flame  by  spreading  rumours  of  impending  religious 
massacres.  Numbers  of  panic-stricken  Protestants  scat- 
tered over  the  districts  in  rebellion  fled  for  protection 
to  the  towns ;  the  yeomen  and  militia  men  who  deserted 
to  the  rebels  appear  to  have  been  almost  exclusively 
Catholics,  and  the  great  majority  of  those  who  were 
murdered  or  plundered  by  the  rebels  were  Protestants. 
The  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  were  told  that  the 
Government  had  resolved  to  exterminate  them,  and  that 
nothing  remained  for  them  but  to  sell  their  lives 
dearly. 

The  recent  arrests  had  deprived  the  rebellion  of  its 
commander-in-chief  and  its  Directory,  and  the  failure  of 
the  plan  for  the  capture  of  the  Castle  and  of  the  go- 
vernors of  Ireland  reduced  it  to  a  number  of  isolated 
and  almost  aimless  outbreaks.  Even  after  the  arrest  of 
Lord  Edward,  however,  Higgins  assured  the  Govem- 
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ment,  on  the  excellent  authority  of  Magan,  that  the  plot 
for  seizing  Dublin  was  by  no  means  abandoned,^  and  for 
some  days  there  were  abundant  signs  of  danger.  Bodies 
of  rebels,  manifestly  intended  to  march  upon  the  metro- 
polis and  to  co-operate  with  a  rising  there,  approached 
Dublin  from  many  different  quarters  ;  some  of  them  ap- 
peared at  a  distance  of  only  about  three  miles,  both  at 
Santry  and  at  Rathfamham,  but  they  were  promptly 
attacked  and  speedily  dispersed  by  the  corps  of  fencible 
cavalry  known  as  Lord  Jocelyn's  Foxhunters.  Signal 
fires  blazed  ominously  by  night  from  many  points  of 
the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  hills.  Within  the  city  the 
lamplighters  struck  work,  meaning  to  leave  the  streets 
in  total  darkness,  but  they  were  forced  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  to  light  the  lamps.  Crowds  of  domestic 
servante,  workmen,  clerks,  and  shopmen  disappeared 
from  their  usual  posts,  having  gone  off  to  join  the  rebels. 
McNally  warned  the  Government  that  there  was  much 
to  fear  from  the  treachery  of  servants,  and  that  there 
was  a  design  to  stop  all  provisions  for  the  city. 

Martial  law  had  been  at  once  proclaimed,  and  every 
precaution  was  taken  to  guard  against  surprise.  The 
old  city  watchmen,  who  were  perfectly  inadequate  for 
such  an  emergency,  were  still  suffered  to  call  the  hour, 
but  they  were  deprived  of  their  pikes  and  muskets,  and 
the  task  of  preserving  order  was  entrusted  to  the  yeo- 
manry, who  discharged  it  with  a  vigilance  and  an  energy 
which  were  then  universally  recognised.  The  force  in 
Dublin  was  already  very  powerful,  and  in  the  first  fort- 
night of  the  rebellion  nearly  a  thousand  more  citizens 
joined  it,  while  many  others  might  have  been  enrolled, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  determination  of  the  authorities 
to  accept  no  one  whose  loyalty  was  not  beyond  dispute. 
Parties  of  yeomanry  patrolled  the  streets  by  night,  and 


'  p.  H.,  May  24, 1798.    He  gave  a  similar  warning  on  June  5, 
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guarded  all  the  most  important  positions.  Cannon 
were  placed  opposite  Kilmainham  and  the  new  prison. 
Tocsins  or  alarm  bells  were  set  up  in  various  parts  of 
the  town,  and  stringent  orders  were  given  that  when- 
ever the  alarm  was  sounded  during  the  night,  the  neigh- 
bouring householders  must  place  lights  outside  their 
windows.  The  bridges  on  the  canals  that  flank  three 
sides  of  Dublin  were  removed  or  strongly  guarded  ;  all 
assemblies  were  forbidden,  and  strict  orders  were  given, 
as  in  other  proclaimed  districts,  that  no  unauthorised 
person  should  appear  in  the  streets  between  nine  at 
night  and  five  in  the  morning;  that  all  householders 
should  post  outside  their  doors  lists  of  those  who  were 
within ;  that  all  those  who  had  formerly  registered  their 
arms  should  send  in  an  inventory  of  them  to  the  town 
clerk.  General  Valiancy  was  consulted  about  the  de- 
fence of  the  Oastle,  and  recommended  some  additional 
precautions,  especially  the  accumulation  of  large  sup- 
plies of  hand-grenades,  which  he  considered  the  most 
efiective  weapons  against  a  tumultuous  attack.  The 
brushmakers'  shops  were  especially  watched,  for  it  was 
found  that  the  long  mops  known  as  *  Pope's  heads '  were 
made  use  of  as  pike  handles. 

The  search  for  arms  was  prosecuted  with  untiring 
vigilance,  and  the  discovery  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
of  several  large  stores  of  pikes  or  pike  heads,  and  even 
of  a  few  cannon,  clearly  showed  the  reality  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  danger.  Some  of  these  arms  were 
found  concealed  in  carts,  as  they  were  being  moved  from 
one  part  of  the  city  to  the  other,  and  others  in  the  search 
of  suspected  houses  ;  but  the  discovery,  in  most  cases, 
was  due  either  to  secret  information  or  to  confessions 
that  were  extorted  under  the  lash.  Courts-martial  were 
daily  held,  and  many  persons  were  hanged  in  the  bar- 
racks or  over  Carlisle  bridge  ;  1 24  suspected  rebels  were 
sent  on  a  single  day  to  the  tender.  The  bodies  of  many 
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rebels  who  had  been  sabred  in  the  fights  round  Dublin 
were  brought  into  the  town  on  carts  and  exposed  in  the 
Castle  yard. 

The  proclamation  issued  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
Council  directed  the  generals  commanding  his  Majesty's 
forces  to  punish  all  persons  acting,  aiding,  or  in  any 
way  assisting  in  the  rebellion,  according  to  martial  law, 
*  either  by  death  or  otherwise,  as  they  shall  deem  most 
expedient.'  This  proclamation  was  at  once  laid  before 
the  House  of  Commons  and  unanimously  sanctioned. 
One  member  even  spoke  of  giving  it  a  retrospective 
action,  and  executing  under  it  the  political  prisoners 
who  were  now  under  arrest,  but  the  suggestion,  though 
it  was  received  with  some  applause,  was  happily  not 
pressed  to  a  division.  The  flogging  of  suspected  persons 
in  order  to  discover  arms  was  practised  openly  and 
avowedly,  and  it  proved  exceedingly  efficacious,  and 
there  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  some  un- 
authorised violence.  The  house  of  a  prominent  rebel 
named  Byrne,  who  had  been  killed  at  Tallagh,  and  a 
house  near  Townshend  Street  in  which  arms  were  dis- 
covered, were  burnt  to  ashes ;  and  when  Bishop  Percy 
two  days  after  the  arrest  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald 
drove  down  to  Thomas  Street  to  see  the  spot  where  it 
occurred,  he  found  the  soldiers  busily  engaged  in  burn- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  street,  piles  of  furniture  taken 
from  tradesmen's  houses  in  which  pikes  had  been  dis- 
covered. McNally  complained  bitterly  that  he  could 
not  appear  without  insult  in  the  streets ;  and  his  own 
house  was  searched  and  a  silver  cup  was  taken. ^ 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  time,  in  Dublin,  was  the  energy  and  the  prompti- 


^  In  addition  to  the  Gk)vem-  Newsletter  and  Faulkner'' s  Jov/r- 

ment  correspondence  and  the  or-  naly  and  of  the  letters  of  Bishop 

dinajy  histories  of  the  rebellion,  Percy. 
I  have  made  use  of  Saunter b'% 
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tude  with  which  the  citizens  amied  and  organised  them- 
selves for  the  protection  of  their  city.  The  real  public 
spirit,  manhood,  and  intelligence  of  the  Irish  people  in 
those  dreary  days  must  not  be  looked  for  among  the 
ignorant,  half-starved  rebels  who  were  plundering  and 
wasting  the  coimtry,  but  much  rather  in  the  loyalists 
who  rose  by  thousands  to  subdue  them ;  who  again  and 
again  scattered  bodies  ten  times  as  numerous  as  them- 
selves, and  who,  even  before  the  arrival  of  English 
troops,  had  broken  the  force  of  the  rebellion.  Dublin 
was  no  doubt  full  of  rebels  and  conspirators,  but  they 
were  completely  cowed,  and  under  the  swift  stem  mea- 
sures of  martial  law  they  shrank  into  obscurity.  All 
the  loyal  classes  were  under  arms.  Bankers,  mer- 
chants, shopkeepers,  students  of  the  university,  and  even 
some  clergymen,  were  hastily  enrolled.  A  circular  was 
issued  by  the  archbishop  to  his  clergy  expressly  authoris- 
ing them  to  assume  the  military  character.^  There  was 
a  special  corps  of  barristers,  and  it  is  said  that  no  less 
than  800  attorneys  enlisted  in  the  yeomanry.*  At  the 
opening  of  Trinity  term,  the  bar,  the  juries,  and  the 
attorneys  appeared  almost  without  exception  in  military 
uniform,  and  Judge  Downes  informed  them  that  as 
almost  every  duty  that  could  now  employ  men  in  the 
city  was  military,  he  would  detain  them  as  short  a  time 
as  possible  ;  that  no  continuous  business  would  be  taken 
up  which  was  not  urgently  necessary,  and  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  King's  law  officers,  all  the  attorneys 
and  members  of  the  bar  were  expected  to  appear  in 
court  in  military  uniform. ^ 


*  Scmnders's  Newsletter y  June  *  that  barristers  in  uniform  only 
13.  should  move  during  the  present 

*  Harrington's   Personal  term  at  the  bar  cannot  have  a 
Sketches,  iii.  395.  good  effect.    What  does  it    do 

«  Saunders^s  Newsletter,  Jxine  but  furnish  a    disguise?    Will 

11.  *  The  order,'  McNally  wrote,  a  change  of  colour  produce   a 
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Countless  rumours  of  impending  acts  of  murder  or 
treachery  were  circulated,  and  for  some  days  there  was 
a  complete  ignorance  about  the  extent  of  the  rebellion. 
Camden  wrote  on  the  25th  that  all  communications  with 
the  South  were  cut  off,  and  that  the  judges  who  were 
going  to  the  assizes  at  Clonmel  were  compelled  to  turn 
back.  Reinforcements,  he  said,  were  urgently  needed, 
but  there  was  as  yet  no  news  of  insurrection  in  the 
North.* 

There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  outbreak 
was  witnessed  with  gratification  by  many  of  the  mem- 
bers and  supporters  of  Government,  who  believed  that 
the  disease  which  had  been  during  the  last  years  poison- 
ing all  the  springs  of  Irish  life  would  be  now  by  a  short 
sharp  crisis  effectually  expelled.  I  have  quoted  the  im- 
prudent language  to  this  effect  use4  by  Beresford  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1797.  Just  a  month  before  the 
rebels  appeared  in  the  field,  the  Knight  of  Kerry  made 
a  remarkable  speech  in  which  he  declared  that  the  coun- 
try was  incontestably  in  a  state  of  rebellion ;  that  it 
was  the  lurking  and  mysterious  character  of  the  conspi- 
racy that  constituted  its  real  danger,  and  that  once  the 
rebels  appeared  in  the  field,  that  danger  would  soon  be 
over.2  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  rebellion  Lord 
Clare  predicted  that  the  country  *  would  be  more  safe 
and  peaceable  than  for  many  years  back.'^     'I  con- 


change  of  principles?    Besides,  tare  or  misfortune  has  crippled 

there    are    several    who,    from  their   limbs    or  impaired  llieir 

personal  infirmities,  could    not  constitutions  ?  *   (J.  W.,  June  12, 

assume  a  military  dress  without  1798.) 

becoming  objects    of   laughter.  ^  Camden   to    Portland,  May 

It    would    be    well   perhaps    if  25, 1798. 

some  of   the  judges  would  in-  *  Saunders* s  Newsletter ,  April 

stitute    a    corps     of    invalids.  25,  1798. 

McNally  might  lead  blind  Moore  »  Letter  of  Bishop  Percy  (Bri- 

to  battle.    But  is  it  just  to  de-  tish    Museum),  May    24,    1798. 

prive  men  of  bread  because  na-  Percy,  who  was  livin^muchamon^ 
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sider,'  wrote  Cooke  in  a  very  confidential  letter,  '  this 
insurrection,  however  distressing,  as  really  the  salvation 
of  the  country.  If  you  look  at  the  accounts  that  200,000 
men  are  sworn  in  a  conspiracy,  how  could  that  conspi- 
racy be  cleared  without  a  burst  ?  Besides,  it  will  prove 
many  things  necessa/ry  for  the  future  settlement  of  tlie 
country  when  peace  arises,^  ^ 

The  Queen's  County,  as  we  have  seen,  had  long  been 
in  a  state  of  extreme  disturbance.  It  had  been  pro- 
claimed towards  the  end  of  January,  and  under  the 
influence  of  martial  law  great  numbers  of  suspected 
rebels  had  been  imprisoned,  and  great  quantities  of 
arms  discovered  and  surrendered.^  On  the  25th  an 
open  rebellion  broke  out  in  it,  but  only  in  the  feeblest, 
the  most  unorganised,  and  ineflScient  form.  There  was 
much  robbery.  There  were  also,  it  is  said,  some  isolated 
murders  of  Protestants,  and  at  four  in  the  morning  a 
party  variously  estimated  at  1,000  or  2,000  attacked 
the  little  town  of  Monasterevan,  which  was  garrisoned 
by  eighty-four  yeomen.  There  was  some  serious  fight- 
ing, and  the  issue  for  one  or  two  hours  seemed  very 
doubtfiil,  but  the  yeomanry  then  drove  back  their  assail- 
ants, who  set  fire  to  some  houses  and  retired  under  the 
shelter  of  the  smoke,  leaving  sixty  or  seventy  of  their 
number  dead  on  the  field.  Only  four  or  five  of  the 
yeomen  appear  to  have  fallen.  It  was  noticed  that  ot 
the  gallant  little  band  that  defended  Monasterevan, 
fourteen  were  Catholics,  and  that  ten  others  were  Me- 
thodists, who  had  been  deprived  of  their  arms  for  refusing 

the  members  of  the  Irish  Govern-  commotions    and    disturbances 

ment,  adds  his  own  opinion :  'In  here.' 

a  month's  time,  all  will  be  per-  *  Cooke  to  Wickham  (private), 

fectly  composed,    I  doubt    not,  May  26,  1798.    The  italics  are 

through  the  whole  country;  in  mine. 

the  metropolis  and  its  environs  *  Saunders^s  Newsletter^  Jan. 

as  well  as  in  the  North.    But  for  26,  April  6,  May  4  and  8,  1708. 

8ome  days  past  we  have  had  ^eat 
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to  exercise  on  Sundays,  but  who  now  offered  their  ser- 
vices and  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the  fight.^ 

With  this  exception,  no  event  of  any  real  import- 
ance took  place  during  the  rebellion  in  this  county. 
Some  of  the  rebels  who  had  attacked  Monasterevan 
proceeded  towards  Portarlington,  but  they  had  now 
dwindled  to  a  disorderly  mob  of  about  200  poor,  un- 
guided  men,  and  they  were  met  and  easily  dispersed  by 
a  small  body  of  cavalry  at  Clonanna,  some  four  miles 
from  Portarlington.  Twenty  of  them  were  killed  at 
that  place,  and  in  or  near  the  wood  of  Elbracken.^  It 
has  been  stated  that  the  escape  of  the  remainder  was 
largely  due  to  a  yeomanry  officer  whom  they  had  taken 
prisoner  and  whose  life  they  had  spared.  They  at  first 
entreated  him  to  command  them,  and  on  his  refusal 
they  piteously  implored  him  to  advise  them.  He  re- 
commended them  to  fling  away  their  pikes  and  to  fly 
across  the  quaking  bog,  where  the  cavalry  could  not 
pursue  them.^ 

On  the  same  morning  on  which  Monasterevan  was 
attacked,  1,000  or  1,500  rebels  attempted  to  surprise 
the  town  of  Carlow.  They  assembled  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  on  the  lawn  of  Sir  Edward  Crosbie,  who  lived 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town,  and  at  two  in  the 
morning  they  proceeded  to  the  attack.  But  either  from 
secret  information,  or  through  their  total  neglect  of  the 
most  ordinary  precautions,  their  design  was  known,  and 
the  garrison  of  450  men,  some  of  them  being  regular 
soldiers,  were  prepared  to  receive  them.  The  rebels 
entered  Carlow  by  TuUow  Street,  unopposed,  and  pro- 

*  Compare  (Jordon,  p.  80;  Max-  *  Lord  Portarlington  to  Sir  J. 

well,  p.  67;   Musgrave;   Crook-  Pamell,  May  26 ;  Major  Leatham 

shank's  Hist,  of  Methodism  in  to  Gen.  Sir  C.  Asgill,  May  26, 

Ireland,  pp.  133,  134;  and  the  1798  (I.S.P.O.). 

accounts  and  despatches  in  Saun^  *  Crookshank's  Hist  of  Metho- 

ders's  Newsletter^  June  6  and  8,  dism  in  Ireland,  ii.  134. 
1798. 
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ceeded  to  the  open  place  at  the  end,  where  they  set  up  a 
.  sudden  yell.  It  was  at  once  answered  by  a  deadly  fire 
from  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  posted  at  many  diffe- 
rent points.  The  panic-stricken  rebels  endeavoured  to 
fly,  but  found  their  retreat  cut  off;  the  houses  in  which 
they  sought  a  refuge  were  set  on  fire,  and  the  soldiers 
shot  or  bayoneted  all  who  attempted  to  escape  from  the 
flames.  Not  less  than  eighty  houses  were  burnt,  and 
that  evening  nineteen  carts  were  constantly  employed 
in  carrying  charred  or  mangled  corpses  to  a  gravel  pit 
near  the  town.  During  several  days,  it  is  said,  roasted 
remains  of  rebels  fell  from  the  chimneys  in  which  they 
had  concealed  themselves.  It  was  believed  that  more 
than  600  perished  in  the  fight,  or  in  the  flames,  or  by 
martial  law,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life  on  the  other 
side.^ 

For  the  general  aspect  of  the  county  of  Oarlow 
during  the  rebellion,  I  can  hardly  do  better  than  refer 
my  reader  to  the  truthful  and  graphic  journal  of  Mary 
Leadbeater,  the  friend  of  Burke,  and  the  daughter  of 
his  old  Quaker  schoolmaster,  Shackleton.  In  that  most 
fascinating  and  pathetic  book  he  will  find  a  lifelike  pic- 
ture of  the  free  quarters,  the  burning  of  houses,  the 
floggings,  the  plunder,  the  many  murders,  and  many 
random  or  wanton  outrages  that  were  committed,  and 
he  will  probably  find  some  diflBculty  in  striking  the 
balance  between  the  crimes  of  the  rebels  and  the  out- 


*  Compare  Gordon,  Plowden,  A  row  of  cabins,  in  which  nam- 
and  Masgrave,  and  an  account  hers  of  the  defeated  insurgents 
by  a  field  officer,  who  was  with  had  taken  shelter,  were  set  on 
the  Garlow  garrison,  printed  in  fire,  and  the  inmates  burned  tp 
Maxwell's  Hist  of  the  Irish  Be-  death.  No  quarter  was  given,  no 
hellion^  p.  73.  Mrs.  Leadbeater  mercy  shown ;  and  most  of  those 
says:  *An  attack  in  the  night  who  had  escaped,  burning  with 
had  been  made  on  Garlow,  which  disappointment,  rage,  and  re- 
was  repulsed  with  slaughter,  yenge,  joined' the  Wexford  party.* 
amounting  almost  to  massacre.  (Leadbeater  Papers^  i.  237.) 
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rages  of  the  soldiers.  The  condition  of  the  county  was 
that  of  simple  anarchy,  in  which  the  restraints  of  law 
and  legal  authority  were  almost  wholly  abrogated. 
There  was  certainly  nothing  in  the  least  resembUng  a 
desire  to  massacre  the  Protestant  population,  and  Mrs. 
Leadbeater  relates  many  instances  of  touching  kindness 
and  chivalry  on  the  part  of  the  rebels.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  many  savage  murders,  and  personal 
popularity  or  unpopularity  counted  for  much.  *  Women 
and  children,'  she  says,  *  were  spared,  and  Quakers  in 
general  escaped ;  but  woe  to  the  oppressor  of  the  poor, 
the  hard  landlord,  the  severe  master,  or  him  who  was 
looked  upon  as  an  enemy.'  The  few  members  of  the 
upper  classes  who  were  to  be  seen  were  generally  dressed 
in  deep  black,  for  there  was  scarcely  a  family  which  had 
not  lost  a  member.^ 

Among  the  victims  of  martial  law  in  this  county 
was  Sir  Edward  Crosbie,  who  was  tried  with  indecent 
haste  by  a  court-martial,  of  which  only  one  member 
was  of  a  higher  rank  than  a  captain,  and  whose  execu- 
tion appears  to  have  been  little  better  than  a  judicial 
murder.  He  had  been  a  parliamentary  reformer  of  the 
school  of  Grattan;  he  was  a  benevolent  and  popular 
landlord,  and  he  had,  a  few  months  before  the  rebellion, 
given  money  for  the  support  of  some  political  prisoners 
who  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  destitution  in  Carlow 
gaol,  but  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
either  a  United  Irishman  or  a  republican.  He  certainly 
took  no  part  in  the  attack  on  Carlow,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  had  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  rebels  to  assemble  on  his  lawn.     Some 


'  Leadbeater   Papers.     Some  pies  of  Peace  Exemplified  in  the 

additional  information  about  the  Conduct  of  the  Society  of  Friends 

condition  of  the  Quakers  during  in  Ireland  during  the  Bebellion 

the  rebellion  will  be  found  in  a  of    1798,  by  Thomas  Hancock, 

curious  book  called  •  The  Princi-  M.D.' 
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doubtful  and  suspected  evidence,  given  by  one  or  two 
convicted  United  Irishmen,  who  were  trying  to  save 
their  lives,  was,  it  is  true,  adduced  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  uttered  words  of  sympathy  with  the  party,  but,  on 
the  whole,  the  probability  is  that  he  was  a  perfectly 
innocent  man,  and  was  completely  passive  in  the  matter. 
The  point  on  which  the  court-martial  seems  to  have 
especially  insisted  was,  that  he  had  not  at  once  gone  to 
Carlo w  to  give  information.  It  was  urged,  probably 
with  perfect  truth,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
have  done  so,  for  all  his  servants  had  declared  them- 
selves United  Irishmen ;  he  was  surrounded  by  armed 
men,  and  even  if  he  had  himself  succeeded  in  escaping, 
his  family  would  almost  certainly  have  been  murdered. 
The  court-martial  was  hurried  through  when  men  were 
mad  with  fear  and  rage.  Crosbie  had  only  an  hour 
given  him  to  prepare  his  defence.  He  had  no  proper 
counsel,  and  some  intended  witnesses  in  his  favour 
afterwards  swore  that  they  had  tried  in  vain  to  obtain 
admission  into  the  barracks.  He  was  hanged  and  de- 
capitated, and  his  head  was  fixed  on  a  pike  outside 
Carlow  gaol.  It  was  afterwards  stolen  during  the  night 
by  an  old,  faithful  servant,  who  brought  it  to  the  family 
burying  place.^ 

It  appeared  at  this  time  very  probable  that  the  re- 
bellion was  already  broken.^  Mobs  of  half-starved, 
half-armed,  and  wholly  undisciplined  men,  without  the 


*  See   a  pamphlet,  published  beater  gives  an  extremely  unfa- 

by  his  family  at  Bath  in  1801,  vourable  picture  of  the  conduct 

called,  Accurate  and  Impartial  on  another  occasion   of    Major 

Narration  of  the  Apprehension^  Denis,  who  presided  at  the  court- 

Triali  and  Execution  of  Sir  Ed-  martial.    (Leadbeater  Papers^  i. 

ward   Crosbiej  Bart.    The  mi-  239.) 

nutes  of  the  court-martial,  which  '■'  This    was     evidently     the 

the  family  long  tried  in  vain  to  opinion  of  Bishop  Percy,  who 

see,  will  be  found  in  the  Irish  was  then  in  Dublin,  and  who 

State  Paper  Office.    Mrs,  Lead-  mixed  much  in  the  Government 
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smallest  sign  of  any  skilful  or  intelligent  leadership,  or 
even  of  any  genuine  fanaticism,  and  in  many  cases 
almost  without  common  courage,  were  as  yet  the  only 
representatives  of  the  conspiracy  which  had  appeared  so 
formidable.  On  the  very  day  of  the  attack  on  Carlow 
a  body  of  rebels,  estimated  at  more  than  3,000,  were 
routed  and  scattered  at  Hacketstown,  in  the  same 
county,  with  the  loss  of  about  200  men,  by  a  detach- 
ment of  Antrim  Militia  and  a  small  force  of  yeomen, 
and  two  soldiers  only  were  slightly  injured.^  On  the 
26th  another  rebel  body,  reckoned  at  4,000  men,  were 
totally  routed  at  the  hiU  of  Tarah,  in  Meath,  by  a  force 
of  yeomanry  apparently  not  more  than  a  tenth  part  of 
their  number.  Among  the  spoils  taken  in  this  battle 
were  a  general's  uniform  and  a  side  saddle,  and  it  was 
noticed  that  a  woman  or  a  man  in  woman's  clothes  was 
prominent  among  the  rebels.  *  The  killed,'  wrote  a 
magistrate  the  next  day,  *  were  not  less  than  200.  Two 
prisoners  only  were  taken,  who  were  shot  this  morning. 
.  .  .  The  roads  this  day  were  covered  with  dead  bodies 
and  green  cockades,  together  with  pikes  and  horses  they 
had  pressed.'  ^  Before  the  flight  was  over,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  at  least  350  of  the  rebels  had  been  killed, 
while  the  loss  on  the  loyal  side  was  only  nine  killed  and 
sixteen  wounded.  Three  hundred  horses,  and  all  the 
ammunition  and  baggage  of  the  rebels,  were  captured, 
and  eight  soldiers,  whom  they  had  taken  prisoners  and 
preserved  alive,  were  releaseii.     Lord  Fingall  and  his 

circles.    As  early  as  May  26,  he  and    very  little  loss.'      '  In    a 

wrote    to    his  wife,  that  such  slaughter  of  300  or  400,  it  sel- 

multitudes  of    the   rebels   had  dom  happens  that  the  King's 

been  slaughtered,  that   it  was  troops   lose    more   than    three 

believed  that  the  kingdom  would  or  four  individuals.'      (Bishop 

be  quieter  for  many  years.    Two  Percy's  Letters,  Brit.  Mus.) 

days  later,  he  wrote  that  the  *  Gordon,  pp.  81,  82. 

rebels    were    everywhere     dis-  '  Geo.    Lambert    (Beauparc), 

persed,    *  with    great  slaughter  May  27,  1798. 
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Catholic  yeomanry  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  this 
battle.  Its  consequences  were  very  important,  for  it 
completely  broke  the  rebellion  in  Meath,  and  it  re- 
opened the  communication  between  the  northern  part 
of  the  kingdom  and  the  metropolis.^ 

In  Carlow,  the  Queen's  County,  and  Meath,  indeed, 
the  rebellion  was  already  fairly  broken.  In  Kildare, 
where  it  had  been  much  more  formidable,  it  was  rapidly 
dwindling.  The  village  of  Rathangan,  in  that  county, 
appears  to  have  been  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most 
horrible  murders  in  the  rebellion.  It  had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  rebels  on  May  26,  and  they  had  at  once 
murdered  an  active  magistrate  who  lived  there,  and  are 
stated  by  Musgrave  to  have  afterwards  murdered  with 
the  utmost  deliberation,  and  often  with  circumstances 
of  aggravated  brutality,  not  less  than  eighteen  other 
persons,  all  of  them  being  Protestants.  On  the  28th  a 
detachment  of  Tullamore  yeomanry  cavalry  endeavoured 
to  relieve  the  town,  but  they  were  met  with  so  heavy  a 
fire  from  the  windows  that  they  took  flight,  with  a  loss 
of  three  killed  and  eleven  wounded.  Soon  after,  how- 
ever, Colonel  Longfield  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
City  of  Cork  Militia.  This  regiment,  it  may  be  noticed, 
like  many  others  employed  in  suppressing  the  rebellion, 
must  have  been  mainly  Catholic,  and  it  was  accompanied 
by  a  detachment  of  dragoons  and  by  two  field-pieces. 
The  rebels  had  entrenched  themselves  near  the  great 
canal,  apparently  with  some  skill,  but  at  the  second 
discharge  of  artillery  they  broke  into  a  precipitate 
flight.  No  loss  was  sustained  by  the  troops  of  Colonel 
Longfield,  but  between  fifty  and  sixty  rebels  were  killed 
in  the  fight,  and  several  others  were  afterwards  hanged.^ 

*  Plowden,  ii.  702,  703  ;   Gor-  murders  at  Bathangan,  a  letter 
don,  p.  82.  from  Clare.     {Auckla'nd  Corre- 

*  Musgrave,  pp.  261-258 ;  Gor-  spondencey  iii.  437.) 
don,  p.  83.  See,  too,  on  the  many 
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Nearly  at  the  same  time  a  rebel  leader  named 
Perkins,  who  was  encamped  with  a  large  force  on  a  hill 
near  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  sent  a  message  to  General 
Dundas,  oflfering  to  surrender,  provided  he  and  his  men 
obtained  a  free  pardon,  and  were  suffered  to  return  to 
their  homes,  and  provided  also  certain  conspicuous 
prisoners  were  released.  To  the  great  indignation  of 
the  leading  supporters  of  the  Government,  Dundas 
transmitted  this  proposal  to  Camden,  and  recommended 
that  it  should  be  accepted.  Camden  sent  back  orders 
to  insist  upon  an  unconditional  surrender,  but  in  the 
meantime  Dundas  had  made  a  short  truce  with  the 
rebels,  and  they  readily  agreed  to  lay  down  their  arms 
and  disperse,  on  no  other  condition  than  being  left  at 
peace.  About  2,000  men  are  said  to  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  permission,  and  to  have  dispersed  to 
their  homes  with  shouts  of  joy,  leaving  thirteen  cart- 
loads of  pikes  behind  them.* 

The  conduct  of  Dundas  was  furiously  blamed  in 
Dublin,  and  for  a  time  this  general  was  scarcely  less 
unpopular  in  Government  circles  than  Abercromby  had 
been.  In  Parliament,  also,  he  appears  to  have  been 
bitterly  and  angrily  condemned ;  ^  but  if  his  policy  had 
been  steadily  pursued,  it  would  have  probably  brought 
the  rebellion  to  a  speedy  and  bloodless  end.  It  was 
interrupted,  however,  three  days  later,  by  a  horrible 
tragedy.  Another  large  body  of  rebels,  who  had  agreed 
with  General  Dundas  to  surrender  their  arms,  were 
assembled  for  that  purpose  at  a  place  called  Gibbet- 
rath,  on  the  Curragh  of  Kildare.     Sir  James  Duff,  who 

*  See  Gordon,  pp.  83, 84.   The  *  Aticklcmd     Correspondence^ 

account,    however,  of    Gordon  iii.  433, 440.  See,  too,  Camden  to 

must    be    compared   with    the  Portland  (private),  May  31, 1798. 

letters    (extremely    hostile    to  Camden  adds  :   *  The  feelings  of 

Dundas)    from    Beresford    and  the  country  are  so  exasperated, 

Clare  in  the  Aiickland  Corre-  as  scarcely  to  be  satisfied  with 

spondence,  iii.  432-438.  anything  short  of  extirpation.' 
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had  just  made  a  rapid  march  from  Limerick  with  600 
men,  proceeded  with  his  force  to  receive  the  weapons. 
Unfortunately,  a  gun  was  fired  from  the  rebel  ranks. 
According  to  the  most  probable  account,  it  was  fired 
into  the  air  by  a  rebel,  who  foolishly  boasted  that  he 
would  only  deliver  his  gun  empty.  Instantly,  a  deadly 
volley  was  poured  by  the  troops  into  the  rebels,  who 
fled  in  wild  panic  and  disorder,  fiercely  pursued  by 
Lord  Jocelyn's  Poxhunters.  The  officers  lost  all  con- 
trol over  their  men.  In  the  vast  and  open  plain, 
defence  and  escape  were  alike  impossible ;  and  although 
General  Dundas,  on  hearing  what  had  occurred,  hastened 
to  do  all  that  was  possible  to  arrest  the  slaughter,  be- 
tween 200  and  300  men  were  killed. 

The  aflfair  was  plausibly,  though  untruly,  represented 
as  a  deliberate  plot  to  massacre  defenceless  men,  who 
had  been  lured  by  the  promise  of  pardon  into  the  plain ; 
and  it  contributed,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  single 
cause,  to  check  the  disposition  to  surrender  arms.  Its 
bad  effects  must  have  been  much  aggravated  by  the 
language  used  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  the 
clemency  of  Dundas  was  vehemently  denounced,  and 
where  a  vote  of  thanks  was  moved  to  Sir  James  Duff. 
An  incident,  which  occurred  at  this  time,  illustrates 
vividly  the  extreme  recklessness  with  which  human  life 
was  now  treated  in  Ireland.  A  very  excellent  Ealdare 
Protestant  clergyman,  named  Williamson,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  rebels.  The  intercession  of  a  Catholic 
priest  saved  his  life,  and  he  was  preserved  as  a  prisoner. 
He  was  recaptured  by  the  loyalists,  who  at  once  and 
without  trial  proceeded  to  hang  him  as  a  rebel.  It 
happened  that  his  brother-in-law  was  an  officer  in  the 
regiment,  and  by  this  chance  alone  his  life  was  saved.* 


>  Compare  Gordon,  pp.  84-86 ;  Plowden,  ii.  706-709  ;  Musgrave, 
).  263,  264. 
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If  a  French  force  of  disciplined  soldiers  had  arrived 
in  Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  the  outbreak,  or  even  if 
without  that  arrival  the  rebel  plot  for  seizing  Dublin 
and  the  Irish  Executive  had  succeeded,  the  rebellion 
would  very  probably  for  a  time  at  least  have  triumphed, 
and  Ireland  might  have  passed  out  of  English  rule. 
Neither  of  these  things  had  happened,  and  the  one  re- 
maining chance  of  the  rebels  lay  in  a  simultaneous 
rising,  extending  over  all  parts  of  the  island.  Such  a 
rising  was  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  original  leaders, 
and  if  their  plans  had  not  been  dislocated  by  their 
arrest,  it  might  have  taken  place.  As  yet,  however, 
the  rebellion  had  only  appeared  in  a  small  part  of  Lein- 
ster.  Connaught  was  perfectly  peaceful.  In  Munster, 
though  some  pikes  were  captured,  and  some  slight  dis- 
orders appeared  near  Cork  and  limerick,  there  was  no 
semblance  of  regular  rebellion.^  Above  all,  Ulster, 
where  the  conspiracy  had  begun,  where  its  organisation 
was  most  perfect,  and  where  its  outbreak  was  most 
dreaded,  was  absolutely  passive,  and  remained  so  for  a 
full  fortnight  after  the  rebellion  began.     The  plan  of 


*  '  Sir  James  Stuart  informs  Irishmen  had  been  arrested  at 

me  that  the  South  of  Ireland  is  Limerick,    Ck)rk,    Einsale,    and 

yet  quiet,  but  the  dissatisfaction  West    Meath,   and    that    1,500 

remains,  and  no  discoveries  have  pikes  had  been  given  up   near 

been  made  from  a  real  repent-  Cork.    (Cooke  to  Wickham,  June 

ance,  but  have  all  been  forced  2,  1790.)     Several  persons  were 

by  severity.'    (Camden  to  Port-  flogged,  and  some,  it  appears, 

land,  June  2, 1798.)     Some  dis-  hanged,    about    this     time    at 

coveries,  which  were  regarded  Cork  and  Limerick.    (Saunders^ s 

as  very  important,  were  made  Newsletter^  June  12,  16,  1798.) 

at  this  time  by  a  young  man.  Some  small  bodies  of  rebels  ap- 

who  was    said   to  be  a  confl-  peared  in  arms  in  the  south- 

dential  friend  of  Lord  Edward  western  part  of  the  county  of 

Fitzgerald,  and  he  stated  that  Cork  about  June  19,  but  they 

4,000  French  were  expected  to  were  put  down  with  little  diffi- 

land  on  the  Cork  coast  in  the  oulty  in  a  few  days.    (Gordon, 

course    of   this    week.      Cooke  pp.  163,  164.) 
wrote  that  leaders  of  the  United 
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the  rebellion  had  been  wholly  frustrated.  The  expected 
capture  of  Dublin  had  failed.  The  desertion  of  the 
Catholic  militia,  which  had  been  fully  counted  on,  had 
not  taken  place,  and  the  forces  on  the  side  of  the  Go- 
vernment had  displayed  an  unexpected  energy.  The 
Irish  yeomanry  have  been  much  and  justly  blamed  by 
historians  for  their  want  of  discipline,  for  tiieir  extreme 
recklessness  in  destroying  both  life  and  property,  and 
for  the  violent  religious  passions  they  too  frequently 
displayed.  But  if  their  faults  were  great,  their  merits 
were  equally  conspicuous.  To  their  patriotic  energy, 
to  their  ceaseless  vigilance,  to  the  courage  with  which 
they  were  always  ready  to  encounter  armed  bodies,  five 
or  even  ten  times  as  numerous  as  themselves,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion  was  mainly  due.  But  the 
flame  had  no  sooner  begun  to  bum  low  in  the  central 
counties,  than  it  burst  out  with  redoubled  fierceness  in 
Wicklow  and  Wexford,  and  soon  acquired  dimensions 
which  taxed  all  the  energies  of  the  Government. 

In  neither  county  was  it  fully  expected.  Wicklow 
was  one  of  the  most  peaceful  and  most  prosperous  coun- 
ties in  Ireland.  It  possessed  a  large  and  very  respect- 
able resident  gentry.  The  condition  of  its  farmers  and 
labourers  was  above  the  average,  and  it  had  always  been 
singularly  free  from  disturbance  and  outrage.  Its 
proximity  to  Dublin,  however,  made  it  peculiarly  open 
to  the  seductions  of  the  United  Irishmen,  and  it  is  said 
that,  from  an  early  period  of  the  movement,  a  party 
among  the  Wicklow  priests  had  favoured  the  conspiracy.^ 
The  organisation  spread  so  seriously,  that  some  districts 
were  proclaimed  in  November  1797.^  There  was  no 
branch  of  the  Orange  Society  in  the  county  of  Wicklow, 
but  the  yeomanry  force  in  this  county  is  said  to  have 


*  See  Burdy's  History  of  Ireland^  p.  498. 
'  Masgrave,  p.  301. 
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taken  a  peculiarly  sectarian  character,  for  the  strenuous 
and  successful  eflTorts  of  the  United  Irishmen  to  prevent 
the  Catholics  from  enlisting  in  it,  made  it  necessary 
to  fill  the  ranks  with  Protestants  of  the  lowest  order. 
Having  thus  succeeded  in  making  the  armed  force 
mainly  Protestant,  the  conspirators  industriously  spread 
reports  that  the  Orangemen  were  about  to  massacre  the 
Catholics,  and  were  supported  and  instigated  by  the 
Government.  I  have  already  noticed  the  maddening 
terror  which  such  rumours  produced,  and  a  Catholic 
historian  states,  that  in  this  county  not  once  only,  but 
on  several  occasions,  the  whole  Catholic  population  for 
the  extent  of  thirty  miles  deserted  their  homes,  and  slept 
in  the  open  air,  through  flie  belief  that  the  armed  Pro- 
testants were  about  to  sweep  down  upon  them  to  mas- 
sacre them,  or  at  least  to  expel  them  from  the  county.* 
By  these  means  a  population  with  very  little  interest 
in  political  questions  were  scared  into  rebellion;  the 
conspiracy  took  root  and  spread,  and  the  methods  of 
repression  that  were  adopted  soon  completed  the  woA:. 
The  burning  of  houses,  often  on  the  most  frivolous 
grounds,  the  floggings  of  suspected  individuals,  the 
insults  to  women,  and  all  the  many  acts  of  violence, 
plunder,  brutality,  and  oppression,  that  inevitably  follow 
when  undisciplined  forces,  drawn  mainly  from  the  lowest 
classes  of  society,  are  suffered  to  live  at  free  quarters 
upon  a  hostile  population,  lashed  the  people  to  madness. 
I  have  quoted  from  the  autobiography  of  Holt  the  re- 
markable passage,  in  which  that  Wicklow  rebel  declared 
how  foreign  were  political  and  legislative  grievances 
from  the  motives  that  turned  him  into  a  rebel,  and  the 
persecution  of  those  who  fell  under  suspicion  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  poor.  We  have  seen  a  striking 
example  of  this  in  the  treatment  of  Eeynolds  in  the 


»  Plowden,  ii.  714-716. 
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county  of  Kildare.  Grattan  himself  lived  in  the  county 
of  Wicklow,  but  fortunately  he  was  detained  in  Eng- 
land, during  the  worst  period  of  martial  law,  by  the 
postponement  of  the  trial  of  O'Connor;  his  family, 
however,  found  themselves  exposed  to  so  many  insults, 
and  even  dangers,  that  they  took  refuge  in  Wales.^  A 
great  part  of  the  Ancient  Britons  were  quartered  in  the 
county  of  Wicklow,  and  these  Welsh  soldiers  appear  to 
have  everywhere  aroused  a  deeper  hatred  than  any  others 
who  were  employed  in  Ireland. 

Some  time  before  the  rebellion  began,  those  who 
knew  the  people  well  perceived  that  a  dangerous  move- 
ment was  on  foot.  A  general  indisposition  to  pay  debts 
of  any  kind,  or  fulfil  any  engagements ;  a  marked  change 
in  the  manner  of  the  people ;  mysterious  meetings  by 
night ;  vague  but  persistent  rumours,  pointing  to  some 
great  coming  change ;  signal  fires  appearing  frequently 
upon  the  hills ;  busy  strangers  moving  from  cottage  to 
cottage,  all  foreshadowed  the  storm.  There  was  also  a 
sudden  cessation  of  drinking ;  a  rapid  and  unnatural 
abatement  of  the  usual  turbulence  at  fairs  or  wakes, 
which,  to  those  who  knew  Ireland  well,  was  very  omi- 
nous.^ 

The  adjoining  county  of  Wexford  was  also  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  in  Ireland.  Land  sold  there  at  an 
unusually  high  price.  It  had  a  considerable  and  intel- 
ligent resident  gentry,  and  in  general  the  peasantry 
were  comfortably  situated,^  though  there  were  some 

*  Grattan's  Lifey  iv.  377-382.      trerae  violence;  but  it  is  remark- 

*  Holt's  Memoi/rs,  i.  20-24.  able  that,  even  in  the  fiercely 
'  Hay's  History  of  the  Rebel-      partisan  accounts  of  the  rebel 

lion  in  Wexford  (ed.  1803),  pp.  historians,  several  of  them  are 

12, 14.    This  writer  is  a  violent  spoken  of  with  respect,  and  even 

partisan  of   the  rebels.    Some  affection.    Lord  Gourtown,  Mr. 

of  the  Wexford  magistrates  ob-  Turner,    Mr.    Oarew,    and    Mr. 

tained  daring  the  rebellion,  and  Pounden  (who  was  afterwards 

in  the  weeks  of  martial  law  that  killed  at  the  head  of  the  yeo- 

preceded  it,  a  reputation  for  ex-  manry  at  Enniscorthy), evidently 
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districts  in  which  there  was  extreme  poverty.  The 
people  were  Catholic,  but  mainly  descended  from  Eng- 
lish settlers,  and  this  county  boasted  that  it  was  the 
parent  of  the  volunteer  movement,  the  first  corps  having 
been  raised  by  Wexford  gentlemen,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Vesey  Colclough,  for  the  purpose  of  repressing 
Whiteboy  outrages.^ 

Unlike  Wicklow,  however,  Wexford  had  been  an  im- 
portant centre  of  Defenderism.  A  great  part  of  the 
county  had  been  sworn  in  to  resist  the  payment  of  tithes, 
and  in  1793  bodies,  numbering,  it  is  said,  more  than 
1,000  men,  and  very  bravely  commanded  by  a  young 
farmer  named  Moore,  had  appeared  in  arms  around  En- 
niscorthy.  A  distinguished  officer  named  Vallotton,  who 
had  been  first  aide-de-camp  to  General  Elliot  during 
the  famous  siege  of  Gibraltar,  lost  his  life  in  suppressing 
these  obscure  disturbances,  and  more  than  eighty  of  the 
Defenders  were  killed.^  After  this  period,  however, 
Wexford  appears  to  have  been  remarkably  free  from 
crime  and  from  illegal  organisations,^  though  it  took  a 
considerable  part  in  the  agitation  for  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion. It  has  been  asserted  by  its  local  historians,  tiat 
the  United  Irish  movement  had  made  little  way  in  it 
before  the  rebellion,^  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  latest 
and  least  organised  counties  in  Leinster;  but  this 
statement  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  progress  which 

tried  to  carry  out  the  disarming  formation.    On  Oct.   17,  1797, 

with  moderation  and  humanity.  Higgins  wrote  an  important  let- 

*  Hay's  History  of  the  Rebel-  ter,  stating  that  the  Ulster  Oom- 
lion  in  Wexford^  (ed.  1803),  p.  mittee  had  just  proposed  an 
12.  immediate  rising,  but  that  the 

*  Ta,y\oT*BHistoryoftheWeX'  Leinster  Committee  refused  its 
ford  Rebellion^  pp.  10-13  ;  Hay,  consent,  stating  that,  though 
pp.  21-28.  Dublin  was  ready,  some  of  the 

*  Musgrave,  p.  319.  other  Leinster  counties  were  not, 

*  Gordon,  p.  86 ;  Hay,  p.  66.  and  that  Wexford,  by  the  last 
The  statement  of  these  writers  returns,  only  contained  294 
was  supported  by  some  secret  in-  United  Irishmen. 
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had  been  made  in  arming  the  population,  and  Miles 
Byrne,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  Wexford  re- 
bellion, assures  us  that  before  a  shot  was  fired,  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  Wexford  had  become  United  Irish- 
men.' How  far  there  was  any  real  political  or  anti- 
English  feeling  smouldering  among  them,  is  very  difl5- 
cult  to  determine.  My  own  opinion,  for  which  I  have 
collected  much  evidence  in  this  book,  is,  that  there 
was  little  positive  political  disloyalty,  though  there  was 
much  turbulence  and  anarchy,  among  the  Irish  Catholic 
peasantry,  till  shortly  before  the  rebellion  of  1798,  and 
their  attitude  at  the  time  of  the  French  expedition  to 
Bantry  Bay  can  hardly  be  mistaken.  Byrne,  however, 
stated  in  his  old  age,  that  he  could  well  remember  the 
sorrow  and  consternation  expressed  in  the  Wexford 
chapels  when  the  news  arrived  that  the  French  had 
failed  to  land,  and  he  mentions  that  his  own  father  had 
told  him,  that  he  would  sooner  see  his  son  dead  than 
wearing  the  red  uniform  of  the  King,  and  had  more 
than  once  shown  him  the  country  around  their  farm, 
bidding  him  remember  that  all  this  had  belonged  to 
their  ancestors,  and  that  all  this  had  been  plundered 
from  them  by  the  English  invaders.^ 

In  the  latter  part  of  1797,  the  magistrates  became 
aware  that  the  conspiracy  was  spreading  in  the  county. 
It  was  found  that  secret  meetings  were  held  in  many 
districts,  and  the  usual  rumours  of  plots  of  the  Orange- 


*  Memoirs  of  Miles  Byrnes  i.  been  delayed,  and  had  not  ar- 

56,  56.    Hay  had  based  his  as-  rived.   It  appears,  however,  true 

sertion  chiefly  on  the  fact,  that  that  scarcely  anything  had  been 

reports  of  the  United  Irish  move-  done  in  Wexford    to  give    the 

ment   seized  at  Bond's  house,  people  the  rudiments  of  military 

when   the   leaders  of  the  con-  training,  to  appoint  their  com- 

spiracy    were    arrested,    made  manders,  or  to  form  them  into 

scarcely  any  mention  of  Wex-  regiments, 

ford.    But  Byrne  says  that  the  *  Ibid.  i.  7-10. 
delegate  from  that  county  had 
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men  to  murder  their  Catholic  neighbours  were  being 
industriously  circulated  by  seditious  agents,  although, 
*  in  fact/  as  an  historian  who  lived  in  the  county  ob- 
serves, *  there  was  no  such  thing  as  an  Orange  associa- 
tion formed  in  the  county  of  Wexford  until  a  few  months 
after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  nor  were  there 
any  Orangemen  in  the  county  at  its  breaking  out,  except 
a  few  in  the  towns,  where  detachments  of  the  North  Cork 
Regiment  of  Militia  were  stationed.'  ^  The  yeomanry 
officers  discovered  that  numbers  of  the  Catholics  in  their 
corps  had  been  seduced,  and  they  tried  to  combat  the 
evil  by  imposing  a  new  test,  obliging  every  man  to 
declare  that  he  was  not,  and  would  not  be,  either  an 
Orangeman  or  a  United  Irishman.  Many  refused  to 
take  it,  and  the  Government  did  not  approve  of  it ;  but 
the  evil  was  found  to  be  so  serious,  that  a  great  part  of 
the  yeomanry  were  disbanded  and  disarmed.^  These 
precautions,  as  the  rebellion  shows,  were  certainly  far 
from  needless ;  but  the  result  was,  that  the  yeomanry 
became  almost  exclusively  Protestant.  It  was  dis- 
covered about  the  same  time,  by  means,  of  an  informer, 
that  several  blacksmiths  were  busily  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  pikes,  and  one  of  them,  when  arrested, 
confessed  that  he  had  been  making  them  for  upwards  of 
a  year  without  being  suspected.  At  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber there  was  a  meeting  of  magistrates  at  Gorey,  and 
by  the  votes  of  the  majority,  16  out  of  the  142  parishes 
in  the  county  were  proclaimed.'  Lord  Mountnorris 
adopted  a  course  which  was  at  that  time  frequent  in 
Ireland,  and  went,  accompanied  by  some  other  magis- 
trates, from  chapel  to  chapel  during  mass  time,  exhort- 
ing the  people  to  come  forward  and  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  promising  them  *  protections  *  if  they  did  so, 
but  threatening  free  quarters  if  they  refused.     Great 

^  Taylor,  p.  15.  «  Byrne,  i.  19-24.  »  Hay,  p.  62. 
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numbers,  headed  by  their  priests,  took  the  oath,  received 
protections,  and  succeeded  in  disarming  suspicion. 
Many  of  these  were  soon  after  prominent  in  the  rebel- 
lion.' 

It  was  observed  in  the  beginning  of  1798,  that  the 
attendance  in  the  chapels  suddenly  and  greatly  in- 
creased, and  religious  ceremonies  multiplied.  Trees 
were  cut  down  in  great  numbers,  with  the  evident 
intention  of  making  pike  handles,  and  the  magistrates 
had  little  doubt  that  a  vast  conspiracy  was  weaving  its 
meshes  around  them.  At  the  same  time,  they  almost 
wholly  failed  in  obtaining  trustworthy  evidence.^  Pear 
or  sympathy  closed  the  mouths  of  witnesses,  and  several 
prosecutions  which  were  instituted  at  the  spring  assizes 
failed,  as  the  sole  informer  proved  to  be  a  man  of  no 
character  or  credibility.  One  man,  however,  was  con- 
victed on  clear  evidence  of  having  thrown  the  whole 
country  between  Arklow  and  Bray  into  a  paroxysm  of 
terror,  by  going  among  the  people  telling  them  that  the 
French  had  arrived  at  Bantry,  that  the  yeomen  or 
Orangemen  (who  were  described  as  if  they  were  iden- 
tical) were  about  to  march  to  encounter  them,  but  that, 
before  doing  so,  they  had  determined  to  massacre  the 
entire  Catholic  population  around  them.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  the  motive  and  the  origin  of  a  report  so  skil- 
fully devised  to  drive  the  whole  Catholic  population 
into  rebellion,  and  the  historian  who  has  the  strongest 
sympathies  with  the  Wexford  rebels,  states  that  *  their 
first  inducement  to  combine  was  to  render  their  party 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  Orangemen,  whom  they 
actually  believed  to  be  associated  and  sworn  for  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Catholics,  and  "  to  wade  anhle-deep 
in  their  blood,'' '    '  It  was  frequently,'  he  adds,  *  reported 


>  Musgrave,  pp.  320-323;  Hay,  pp.  62,  63;  Gordon,  pp.  86,  87 
Taylor,  p.  18.  «  Byrne,  i.  23. 
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through  the  country,  that  the  Orangemen  were  to  rise 
in  the  night-time,  to  murder  all  the  Catholics.*  At  the 
same  time,  in  the  opposite  quarter,  corresponding  fears 
were  rapidly  rising,  and  the  respectable  Catholics  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gorey  offered  a  reward  of  one 
hundred  guineas  for  the  detection  of  those  who  had 
spread  a  rumour  that  on  Sunday,  April  29,  all  the 
churches  were  to  be  attacked,  and  that  a  general  mas- 
sacre of  Protestants  was  to  follow.^ 

It  was  evident  that  the  county  was  in  a  very  danger- 
ous state,  and  it  was  equally  evident  that  if  the  con- 
spiracy exploded,  it  would  take  the  form  of  a  religious 
war.  On  April  27,  the  whole  county  was  proclaimed 
and  put  under  martial  law,  and  it  was  martial  law 
carried  out  not  by  the  passionless  and  resistless  force 
of  a  well-disciplined  army,  but  mainly  by  small  parties 
of  yeomen  and  militia,  who  had  been  hastily  armed  for 
the  defence  of  their  homes  and  families,  who  were  so 
few  that  if  a  rebellion  broke  out  before  the  population 
had  been  disarmed,  they  would  almost  certainly  have 
been  massacred,  and  who  were  entirely  unaccustomed 
to  military  discipline.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
such  circumstances  at  onc^  led  to  outrages  which,  al- 
though they  may  have  been  exaggerated  and  multiplied 
by  partisan  historians,  were  undoubtedly  numerous  and 
horrible.  Great  numbers  of  suspected  persons  were 
flogged,  or  otherwise  tortured.  Some  were  strung  up 
in  their  homes  to  be  hanged,  and  then  let  down  half 
strangled  to  elicit  confession,  and  this  process  is  said 
to  have  been  repeated  on  the  same  victim  as  much  as 
three  times.^  Numbers  of  cabins  were  burnt  to  the 
ground  because  pikes  or  other  weapons  had  been  found 
in  them,  or  because  the  inhabitants,  contrary  to  the 


»  Day's  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion  in  Wexford,  pp.  53-^6. 
«  Ibid.  p.  64. 
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proclamation,  were  absent  from  them  during  the  night, 
or  even  because  they  belonged  to  suspected  persons. 
The  torture  of  the  pitched  cap,  which  never  before 
appears  to  have  been  known  in  Ireland,  was  now  intro- 
duced by  the  North  Cork  Militia,  and  excited  fierce 
terror  and  resentment. 

It  was  in  the  week  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion  that  these  excesses  reached  their  height.  A 
gentleman  named  Dawson  discovered  that,  although 
his  tenants  had  very  recently  come  forward  in  their 
chapel,  and  in  the  presence  of  their  priest,  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  they  were,  notwithstanding,  actively 
engaged  in  the  fabrication  of  pikes.  He  succeeded  in 
obtaining  some  confessions,  and  immediately  great 
numbers  surrendered  pikes,  and  asked  and  obtained 
protections.*  A  meeting  of  the  magistrates  was  held, 
and  they  agreed  that  readiness  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, unaccompanied  by  a  surrender  of  arms,  must 
no  longer  be  accepted  as  a  proof  of  loyalty ;  that  the 
danger  of  the  county  was  extreme  and  imminent,  and 
that  the  most  strenuous  measures  were  required.  Free 
quarters  had  not  yet  been  enforced  in  Wexford;  but 
the  magistrates  now  announced,  that  they  would  begin 
in  fourteen  days  in  every  district  in  which  arms  had 
not  been  surrendered.^  In  the  meantime,  burnings, 
whippings,  transportations,  and  torture  were  unspar- 
ingly employed  to  force  a  surrender.  One  active  magis- 
trate is  said  to  have  scoured  the  country  at  the  head  of 
a  party  of  cavalry  yeomen,  accompanied  by  a  regular 
executioner,  with  a  hanging  rope  and  a  cat-o*-nine-tails, 
flogging  and  half  strangling  suspected  persons  till  con- 
fessions were  elicited  and  arms  surrendered.  A  Catholic 
historian   graphically   describes  the  inhabitants  of  a 

*  Musgrave,  pp.  321-325. 

«  This  was  on  May  23.    (Hay,  pp.  73-78.) 
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village  when  the  yeomanry  descended  on  them.  *  They 
had  the  appearance  of  being  more  dead  than  alive,  from 
the  apprehension  of  having  their  houses  burnt  and 
themselves  whipped.  .  .  .  They  fled  out  of  their  houses 
into  large  brakes  of  ftirze  on  a  hill  immediately  above 
the  village,  whence  they  could  hear  the  cries  of  one  of 
their  neighbours,  who  was  dragged  out  of  his  house, 
tied  up  to  a  thorn  tree,  and  while  one  yeoman  continued 
flogging  him,  another  was  throwing  water  on  his  back. 
The  groans  of  the  unfortunate  sufferer,  from  the  still- 
ness of  the  night,  reverberated  widely  through  the 
appalled  neighbourhood,  and  the  spot  of  execution, 
these  men  represented  to  have  appeared  next  morning 
"  as  if  a  pig  had  been  killed  there." '  ^ 

'Protections'  could  no  longer  be  obtained  by  the 
simple  process  of  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  without 
a  surrender  of  arms,  and  it  is  pretended  by  the  rebel 
historians  that  many  innocent  persons  were  so  terrified 
and  so  persecuted  if  they  did  not  possess  them,  that 
they  made  desperate  efforts  to  obtain  arms  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  surrendering  them.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  country  was  at  this  time  full  of  arms,  accumu- 
lated for  the  pui'pose  of  rebellion,  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  violent  measures  that  were  taken  pro- 
duced the  surrender  of  many  of  them.  In  the  single 
parish  of  Camolin  many  hundreds  were  given  up  in  a 
few  days,  and  it  is  stated  that  several  thousands  of 
protections  were  issued  in  the  week  before  the  rebel- 
lion. 

As  the  yeomen  were  chiefly  Protestants,  it  is  per- 
haps not  surprising  that  they  should  have  been  regarded 
as  Orangemen,  but  it  is  much  more  strange  that  this 
charge  should  have  especially  centred  on  the  North 
Cork  Militia.     This  regiment  is  accused  by  historians 

>  Hay,  pp.  78,  79. 
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of  both  parties  of  having  first  publicly  introduced  the 
Orange  system  into  the  county  of  Wexford,  where  it 
appears  previously  to  have  been  unknown,^  and  it  seems 
to  have  excited  a  stronger  popular  resentment  than  any 
other  Irish  regiment  during  the  rebellion.  It  was  com- 
manded by  Lord  Kingsborough,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
especial  notice,  that  it  only  came  to  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford in  the  course  of  Apnl.^  It  is  probably  true  that 
some  of  its  ofiicers  wore  Orange  badges,  and  it  is 
perhaps  true  that  they  had  connected  themselves  with 
the  Orange  Society,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  regi- 
ment raised  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  in  an  essen- 
tially Catholic  county,  could  possibly  have  consisted 
largely  of  Orangemen.  It  happened  that  Newenham, 
the  excellent  historian  of  the  social  condition  of  Ireland, 
had  been  major  in  it  about  two  years  before  the  rebel- 
lion broke  out,  and  he  mentions  that  at  that  time  two- 
thirds  of  the  regiment  were  Catholics.^  Whatever  may 
have  been  its  demerits,  no  regiment  showed  a  more 
unflinching  loyalty  during  the  rebellion,  and  it  is  said 
to  have  lost  a  full  third  of  its  numbers. 

The  terror  and  resentment  in  Wexford  were  much 
increased  by  a  horrible  tragedy  which  took  place,  on  the 
morning  of  May  24,  at  the  little  town  of  Dunlavin,  in 
the  adjoining  county  of  Wicklow.  '  Thirty-four  men,' 
says  the  historian,  who  is  in  sympathy  with  the  rebel- 
lion, *  were  shot  without  trial,  and  among  them  the  in- 
former on  whose  evidence  they  were  arrested.     Strange 


*  Compare  Taylor,  p.  16 ;  Hay,  before  this  date,  the  county  was 

p.  67.  permeated  with  sedition. 

«  Hay  says  (p.  67),  *  in  the  be-  *  lilewenham^aStateof  Ireland, 
ginning '  of  April ;  but  Musgrave,  p.  273.  Newenham,  in  fact, 
whose  information  is  very  pre-  quotes  this  regiment  as  an  ex- 
cise, says  it  only  arrived  in  the  ample  of  the  loyalty  shown  by 
county  on  April  26,  and  consisted  large  bodies  of  Catholics  during 
of  only  300  men  (p.  325).    Long  the  rebellion. 
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to  tell,  ofl5cers  presided  to  sanction  these  proceedings.'  ^ 
The  other  version  of  the  transaction  is  given  by  Mus- 
grave.  He  says  that  large  columns  of  rebels  were 
advancing  on  Dunlavin,  and  the  small  garrison  of 
yeomen  and  militia  found  that  they  were  far  too  few 
to  hold  it.  The  number  of  prisoners  in  the  gaol  for 
treason  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  yeomen.  Under 
these  circumstances,  '  the  officers,  having  conferred  for 
some  time,  were  of  opinion  that  some  of  the  yeomen  who 
had  been  disarmed,  and  were  at  that  time  in  prison  for 
being  notorious  traitors,  should  be  shot.  Nineteen, 
therefore,  of  the  Saunders  Grove  corps,  and  nine  of  the 
Narromore,  were  immediately  led  out  and  suffered  death. 
It  may  be  said  in  excuse  for  this  act  of  severe  and  sum- 
mary justice,  that  they  would  have  joined  the  numerous 
bodies  of  rebels  who  were  roving  round,  and  at  that 
time  threatened  the  town.  At  the  same  time,  they  dis- 
charged the  greater  part  of  their  prisoners,  in  considera- 
tion of  their  former  good  characters.'  ^ 

Another  slaughter  of  the  same  kind  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  on  the  following  day,  at  the  little  town  of 
Camew,  in  the  same  county,  but  there  is,  I  believe,  no 
evidence  in  existence  which  can  explain  its  circum- 
stances. As  Camew  was  at  this  time  in  the  centre  of 
the  rebellious  district,^  it  is  probable  that  this  also  was 
a  case  of  a  small  body  of  yeomen,  menaced  by  a  superior 
rebel  force,  and  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  shooting 
or  releasing  their  prisoners.  Hay,  who  is  the  authority 
for  the  story,  declares  that  at  Camew  *on  May  25, 
twenty-eight  prisoners  were  brought  out  of  the  place  of 
confinement,  and  deliberately  shot  in  a  ball  alley  by  the 
yeomen  and  a  party  of  the  Antrim  Militia,  the  infernal 
deed  being  sanctioned  by  the  presence  of  their  officers. 
Many  of  the  men  thus  inhumanly  butchered  had  been 


Hay,  p.  87.        *  Musgrave,  p.  243.        »  Hay,  pp.  86,  87. 
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confined  on  mere  suspicion.'  ^  In  the  history  of  Mus- 
grave  there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  this  terrible 
story,  nor  is  it,  I  believe,  anywhere  referred  to  either 
in  contemporary  newspapers  or  in  the  Government  corre- 
spondence ;  but  I  cannot  dismiss  it  as  a  fabrication,  in 
the  face  of  the  language  of  Gordon,  who  is  the  most 
truthful  and  temperate  of  the  loyalist  historians.  '  No 
quarter,'  he  says,  *  was  given  to  persons  taken  prisoners 
as  rebels,  with  or  without  arms.  For  one  instance, 
fifty-four  were  shot  in  the  little  town  of  Camew  in  the 
space  of  three  days.'  ^ 

The  history  of  the  Wexford  rebellion  has  been  treated 
by  several  writers,  who  had  ample  opportunities  of  as- 
certaining the.  facts,  but  they  have  in  general  written 
ui^der  the  influence  of  the  most  furious  party  and 
religious  passion,  and  sometimes  of  deep  personal  in- 
juries, and  they  have  employed  themselves  mainly  in 
collecting,  aggravating,  and  elaborating  the  crimes  of 
one  side,  and  in  either  concealing  or  reducing  to  the 
smallest  proportions  those  of  the  other.  Pew  narratives 
of  the  same  period  are  so  utterly  difierent,  and  the 
reader  who  will  compare  the  Protestant  accounts  in 
Musgrave,  Taylor,  and  Jackson,  with  the  Catholic  ac- 
counts in  Hay,  Byrne,  Cloney,  and  Teeling,  will,  I 
think,  understand  how  difficult  is  the  task  of  any 
writer  whose  only  object  is  to  tell  the  story  with  simple 
and  unexaggerated  truth.  Fortunately,  however,  one 
contemporary  historian  belongs  to  a  different  category. 
Gordon  was  a  Protestant  clergyman,  who  had  resided 
for  about  twenty-three  years  near  Gorey,  which  was  one 
of  the  chief  centres  of  the  insurrection ;  he  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
and  his  son  was  lieutenant  in  a  yeomanry  regiment, 

»  Hay,  pp.  76,  87.    See  also  Byrne's  Memoirs,  i.  35,  36.    Byrne 
says  he  knew  several  of  the  murdered  men.        *  Gordon,  p.  222. 
VOL.  IV.  A  A 
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which  took  an  active  part  in  suppressing  the  rebellion. 
He  was  a  writer  of  little  ability  and  no  great  research, 
but  he  had  admirable  opportunities  of  knowing  the 
truth,  and  no  one  who  reads  his  history  can  doubt  that 
he  was  a  most  excellent,  truthful,  moderate,  and  hu- 
mane man,  singularly  free  from  religious  and  political 
bigotry,  loyal  beyond  all  suspicion,  but  yet  with  an 
occasional,  and  very  pardonable,  bias  towards  the  weaker 
side. 

His  estimate  of  the  causes  of  the  rebellion  is  pro- 
bably as  near  the  truth  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  arrive 
at.  He  does  not  conceal  the  fact,  that  a  dangerous 
political  conspiracy  had  been  planted  in  the  country, 
but  he  attributes  the  magnitude  and  the  fierceness  of 
the  Wexford  rebellion  to  causes  that  were  in  no  degree 
political — to  religious  animosities ;  to  the  terror  excited 
in  both  sects  by  the  rumours  of  impending  massacres ; 
to  the  neglect  of  the  Government,  which  left  the  country, 
in  a  time  of  great  danger,  without  any  suflScient  protec- 
tion ;  to  the  violent  irritation  produced  by  the  military 
measures  that  have  been  described.  These  measures 
were  not,  he  admits,  altogether  inefiicacious  for  good. 
*  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Gorey,'  he  says,  *  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  the  terror  of  the  whippings  was  in  particular 
so  great,  that  the  people  would  have  been  extremely 
glad  to  renounce  for  ever  all  notions  of  opposition  to 
Government,  if  they  could  have  been  assured  of  per- 
mission to  remain  in  a  state  of  quietness.'  But  a  mad- 
dening panic  was  abroad,  and  by  a  strange  error  of 
judgment,  while  the  most  violent  animosities  were 
excited,  the  military  force  in  the  county  was  utterly 
inadequate.  *  Not  above  six  hundred  men,  at  most,  of 
the  regular  army  or  militia  were  stationed  in  the 
county,  the  defence  of  which  was  almost  abandoned  to 
the  troops  of  yeomanry  and  their  supplementaries, 
while  the  magistrates  in  the  several  districts  were  em- 
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ployed  in  ordering  the  seizure,  imprisonment,  and  whip- 
ping of  numbers  of  suspected  persons.'  He  adds,  that 
another  great  error  had  been  made  in  making  the  yeo- 
manry force,  cavalry  instead  of  infantry.  He  had  no 
doubt  *that  of  the  latter,  a  force  might  have  been 
raised  within  the  county  of  Wexford,  quite  suflScient  to 
crush  the  rebellion  in  its  commencement  in  this  part  of 
Ireland.'  ^ 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  May  26,  that  the 
standard  of  insurrection  was  raised  at  a  place  called 
Boulavogue,  between  Wexford  and  Gorey,  by  Father 
John  Murphy,  the  curate  of  the  parish,  a  priest  who 
had  been  educated  at  Seville,  and  whose  character  is 
very  variously,  though  not  quite  incompatibly,  repre- 
sented by  the  opposing  parties.  He  is  described  by 
one  set  of  writers  as  an  ignorant,  narrow-minded,  san- 
guinary fanatic,  and  by .  another  set  of  writers  as  an 
honest  and  simple-minded  man,  who  had  been  driven 
to  desperation  by  the  burning  of  his  house  and  chapel, 
and  of  the  houses  of  some  of  his  parishioners.^  A  small 
party  of  eighteen  or  twenty  yeomanry  cavalry,  on  hear- 
ing of  the  assembly,  hastened  to  disperse  it,  but  they 

*  Gordon's  Hist  of  tJie  Irish  riaing.'  (P.  826.)  Musgrave  pro- 
Bebellionj  pp.  86-88.  Musgrave  bably  underrates  the  number  of 
says  that,  when  the  rebellion  the  North  Cork  Militia.  Newen- 
broke  out,  *  there  were  no  other  ham  (State  of  Ireland,  p.  273) 
troops  in  the  county  of  Wexford  says  tney  were  600,  which  seems 
but  the  North  Cork  Militia,  con-  to  agree  with  Gordon's  estimate, 
sisting  of  but  300  men,  and  they  '  Compare  the  accounts  in 
did  not  arrive  there  till  April  26.  Hay,  Cloney,  and  Miles  Byrne, 
Their  headquarters  were  at  Wex-  with  those  in  Musgrave.  Mus- 
ford,  where  three  companies  of  grave  admits  that  Father  John's 
them  were  stationed ;  the  re-  house  was  burnt,  but  states  (sup- 
mainder  were  quartered  at  Gorey,  porting  himself  by  depositions), 
Enniscorthy,  and  Ferns.  Two  that  it  was  not  until  after  that 
thousand  troops  properly  can-  priest  had  taken  arms,  and  he 
toned  in  it  would  have  awed  the  asserts  that  the  yeomanry  cap- 
rebels  into  obedience,  and  have  tain  prevented  his  men  from 
prevented  the  possibility  of    a  burning  the  chapeL 
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were  unexpectedly  attacked,  and  scatter^,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Bookey,  who  commanded  them,  was  killed.  Next 
day  the  circle  of  devastation  rapidly  spread.  Two  very 
inoffensive  clergymen,  and  five  or,  according  to  another 
account,  seven  other  persons,  were  murdered,  and  the 
houses  of  the  Protestant  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  soon  in  a  blaze.  A  considerable  number  of 
Catholic  yeomen  deserted  to  the  rebels,  who  now  con- 
centrated themselves  on  two  hills  called  Oulart  and 
Killthomas,  the  former  ten  miles  to  the  north  of  Wex- 
ford, the  latter  nine  miles  to  the  west  of  Gorey.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  yeomen  attacked  and  easily  dispersed 
the  rebels  on  Killthomas  Hill,  though  they  were  about 
ten  times  as  numerous  as  their  assailants.  The  retribu- 
tion was  terrible.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  rebels 
were  killed ;  the  yeomen  pursued  the  remainder  for  some 
seven  miles,  burning  on  their  way  two  Catholic  chapels 
and,  it  is  said,  not  less  than  one  hundred  cabins  and 
farmhouses,  and  they  are  accused  of  having  shot  many 
unarmed  and  inoffensive  persons.  Two  or  three  Catho- 
lic priests  were  among  the  rebels  of  Killthomas.^ 

A  more  formidable  body  of  rebels,  estimated  at  about 
4,000,  under  the  command  of  Father  John,  had  assem- 
bled on  the  hill  of  Oulart.  With  the  complete  contempt 
for  disorderly  and  half-armed  rebel  mobs  which  charac- 
terised the  Irish  loyalists,  a  picked  body  of  only  110  of 
the  North  Cork  Militia,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Foote,  proceeded  at  once  to  attack  them,  while  a  few 


*  (Gordon,  pp.  90-92 ;  Taylor,  sallied  forth  in  their  neighbour- 

pp.  26-30  ;  Hay,  pp.  87-89.  See,  hoods,  burned  numbers  of  houses, 

too,  the  very  curious  journal  of  and  put  to  death  hundreds  of 

Father  J.  Murphy,  printed   by  persons  who  were  unarmed,  un- 

Musgrave,  Appen^x,  p.  83.   Hay  offending,  and   unresisting ;    so 

positively  says :  *  The  yeomanry  that   those  who  had  taken  up 

in  the  north  of  the  county  pro-  arms  had  the  greater  chance  of 

ceeded  on  the  27th  against    a  escape  at  that  time.'    (P.  89.) 
quiet  and  defenceless  populace; 
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cavalry  were  collected  below  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  The 
confidence  of  the  loyalist  militia  seemed  at  first  justi- 
fied, for  the  rebels  fled  at  the  first  onset,  hotly  pursued 
up  the  hill  by  the  militia,  when  Father  John  succeeded 
in  rallying  his  pikemen.  He  told  them  that  they  were 
surrounded,  and  must  either  conquer  or  perish,  and 
placing  himself  at  their  head,  he  charged  the  troops. 
These  were  scattered  in  the  pursuit,  and  breathless 
from  the  ascent,  and  they  had  never  before  experienced 
the  formidable  character  of  the  Irish  pike.  In  a  few 
moments  almost  the  whole  body  were  stretched  lifeless 
on  the  ground ;  five  only  of  the  force  that  mounted  the 
hill  succeeded  in  reaching  the  cavalry  below  and  escap- 
ing tiO  Wexford. 

This  encounter  took  place  on  the  morning  of  Whit- 
sunday, May  27.  Its  effects  were  very  great.  The 
whole  country  was  at  once  in  arms,  while  the  loyalists 
fled  from  every  village  and  farmhouse  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Father  John  lost  no  time  in  following  up  his 
success.  He  encamped  that  night  on  Carrigrew  Hill, 
and  early  on  the  following  day  he  occupied  the  little 
town  of  Camolin,  about  six  miles  from  Oulart,  where 
he  found  700  or  800  guns.  Some  of  them  belonged  to 
the  yeomen,  but  most  of  them  had  been  collected  from 
the  surrounding  country  when  it  was  disarmed.  He 
then  proceeded  two  miles  farther,  to  Ferns,  whence  all 
the  loyalists  had  fled,  and  after  a  short  pause,  and  on 
the  same  day,  resolved  to  attack  Enniscorthy,  one  of 
the  most  important  towns  in  the  county,  and  a  chief 
military  centre. 

The  great  majority  of  his  followers  consisted  of  a 
rabble  of  half-starved  peasantry,  drawn  from  a  country 
which  was  sunk  in  abject  squalor  and  misery  ^ — men 

'  I  have  quoted  Wliitley  Stokes's      the  peasantry  at  Oulart,  vol.  iii* 
description  of  th$  condition  of      p.  414, 
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who  were  assuredly  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  political 
objects  of  the  United  Irishmen,  but  who  were  driven 
into  rebellion  by  fear  of  Orange  massacres,  or  by  exas- 
peration at  military  severities.*  Most  of  them  had  no 
better  arms  than  pitchforks,  and  great  numbers  of 
women  were  among  them.  Thej  had  no  tents,  no  com- 
missariat, no  cavalry,  hardly  a  vestige  of  discipline  or 
organisation ;  and  although  the  capture  of  Gamolin  had 
given  them  many  guns,  tiiey  were  in  general  quite  in- 
capable of  using  them.  There  were,  however,  some 
exceptions  to  the  general  ineflSciency.  There  were 
among  them  men  from  the  barony  of  Shilmalier,  who 
had  been  trained  from  boyhood  to  shoot  the  sea  birds 
and  other  wild  fowl  for  tiie  Dublin  market,  and  who 
were  in  consequence  excellent  marksmen;  iiiere  were 
deserters  from  the  yeomanry,  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  arms  and  with  the  rules  of  discipline ;  and 
after  the  success  at  Oulart  Hill,  a  few  sons  of  substan- 
tial farmers  gradually  came  in  with  their  guns  and 
horses,  while  even  the  most  unpractised  found  the  pike 
a  weapon  of  terrible  effect.  No  other  weapon,  indeed, 
employed  by  the  rebels,  was  so  dreaded  by  the  soldiers, 
especially  by  the  cavalry;  no  other  weapon  inflicted 

*  Cloney  gives  a  vivid  picture  and  their  neighbours,  involved  in 
of  the  state  of  feeling  at  this  one  common  ruin,  and  that  each 
time.  *  While  the  events  which  approaching  night  might  possi- 
I  have  related  were  occurring  on  bly  be  the  last  of  their  domestic 
the  25th,  26th,  and  27th,  the  happiness.  No  one  slept  in  his 
people  in  my  quarter  of  the  conn-  own  house.  The  very  whistling 
try  .  .  .  were  in  the  most  terror-  of  the  birds  seemed  to  report  the 
struck  and  feverish  anxiety,  as  approach  of  an  enemy.  The  re- 
reports  were  for  some  time  in-  membrance  of  the  wailings  of  the 
dustriously  circulated  that  the  women  and  the  cries  of  the  chil- 
Orangemen  would  turn  out,  and  dren  awake  in  my  mind,  even 
commit  a  general  and  indiscrimi-  at  this  period,  feelings  of  deep 
nate  massacre  on  the  Boman  Ga-  horror.'  {Personal  Narrative  of 
tholics.  .  .  .  The  most  peaceable  tJie  Transactions  in  the  County 
and  well-disposed  fancied  they  of  Wexford^  p.  14.) 
saw  themselves,  their  families, 
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such  terrible  wounds,  or  proved  at  close  quarters  so 
formidable.* 

Enniscorthy  was  attacked  shortly  after  midday  on 
the  28th,  and  captured  after  more  than  three  hours  of 
very  severe  fighting.  The  garrison  appears  to  have 
consisted  of  about  300  infantry  and  cavalry  yeomen, 
and  militia,  and  they  were  supported  by  some  hastily 
raised  volunteers.  The  rebel  force  had  now  swollen  to 
6,000  or  7,000  men.  The  little  garrison  sallied  forth 
to  attack  the  assailants,  and  a  severe  and  obstinate  fight 
ensued.  Adopting  a  rude  but  not  inefiectual  strategy, 
which  they  more  than  once  repeated  in  the  course  of 
the  rebellion,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  practised 
in  Ireland  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Strongbow,  the 
rebels  broke  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers  by  driving  into 
them  a  number  of  horses  and  cattle,  which  were  goaded 
on  by  the  pikemen.  The  yeomen  at  last,  finding  them- 
selves in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  were  driven  back- 
wards into  the  town,  and  made  a  stand  in  the  market- 
place and  on  the  bridge  across  the  Slaney.  For  some 
time  a  disorderly  fight  continued,  with  so  fluctuating  a 
fortune,  that  orange  and  green  ribbons  are  said  to  have 
been  alternately  displayed  by  many  in  the  town.  Soon, 
however,  a  number  of  houses  were  set  on  fire,  and  a 
scene  of  wild  confusion  began.  The  ammunition  of  the 
yeomanry  ran  short.  The  rebels  forded  the  river ;  and 
a  general  flight  took  place.  The  loyalists  in  wild  confu- 
sion fled  through  the  burning  streets,  and  made  their 
way  to  Wexford,  which  was  eleven  Irish  miles  distant. 
The  rebels,  fatigued  with  their  labours  of  the  day,  at- 
tempted no  pursuit,  and  after  searching  the  town  for 
ammunition,  they  retired,  and  formed  their  camp  around 
the  summit  of  Vinegar  Hill,  a  small  rocky  eminence 

>  See  Byrne's  Memoirs^  i.  123, 162,  163,  266 ;  Holt's  Memoirs, 
i.  43, 156. 
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which  rises  immediately  behind  the  town.  Three  officers 
and  rather  more  than  eighty  soldiers  had  fallen,  and 
between  four  and  five  hundred  houses  and  cabins  had 
been  burnt.  The  loss  of  the  insurgents  is  vaguely  esti- 
mated at  from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  men.^ 

When  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Enniscorthy  arrived 
at  Wexford,  the  wildest  terror  prevailed.  The  wives  of 
soldiers  who  had  been  killed  ran  screaming  through  the 
streets,  while  streams  of  fugitives  poured  in,  covered 
with  dust  and  blood,  half  fainting  with  terror  and 
fatigue,  and  thrown  destitute  upon  the  world.  The  few 
ships  that  lay  in  the  harbour  were  soon  thronged  with 
women  and  children,  and  most  of  the  adult  men  who 
possessed  or  could  procure  weapons,  prepared  to  defend 
the  town  from  the  anticipated  attack.  Fears  of  mas- 
sacre, however,  from  without,  and  of  treachery  from 
within,  hung  heavy  on  every  mind,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  avert  the  calamity  by  negotiation.  Three  pro- 
minent and  popular  country  gentlemen,  named  Bagenal 
Harvey,  John  Henry  Colclough,  and  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
who  were  supposed  to  have  some  sympathy  with  the  re- 
bellion, had  been  arrested  on  suspicion,  and  thrown 
into  Wexford  gaol,  and  it  was  now  proposed  to  release 
them,  and  request  them  to  go  to  the  insurgents  on 
Vinegar  Hill,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  dis- 
perse. Colclough  and  Fitzgerald,  who  were  both  Catho- 
lics, accepted  the  mission.  They  were  received  with 
great  applause  by  the  rebels,  but  their  efforts  proved 
wholly  vain.  Colclough  returned  to  Wexford.  Fitz- 
gerald, either  voluntarily  or  through  compulsion,  re- 


'  There  is,  as  usual,  a  great  while  Byrne  expressly  says  that 

diversity  in  the  accounts  of  the  no  houses  were  burned  or  pil- 

proceedings  in  Enniscorthy.  Mus-  laged  after  the  town  was  taken, 

grave  accuses  the  rebels  of  kill-  and  that  the  insurgents  abstained 

ing  all  the  wounded,  and  com-  from  imitating  the  cruelties  of 

mitting   many  other  atrocities,  the  yeomanry  and  soldiers. 
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mained  with  the  rebels,  who  at  once  made  him  one  of 
their  chiefs. 

A  party  of  two  hundred  Donegal  Militia  with  a  six- 
pounder  arrived  at  Wexford  from  Duncannon  Fort, 
which  was  twenty-three  miles  from  Wexford,  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  29th,  and  they  brought  with  them 
the  promise  from  General  Fawcett  of  further  assistance. 
Including  the  volunteers,  the  town  now  contained  about 
twelve  hundred  well-armed  defenders.  To  avoid  the 
danger  of  a  conflagration  like  that  of  Enniscorthy, 
orders  were  given  that  all  fires  should  be  extinguished 
except  during  specified  hours,  and  all  thatched  houses 
in  or  near  the  town  were  stripped,  while  barriers  were 
raised  at  the  chief  passes. 

The  rebels  meanwhile  wasted  some  precious  hours 
in  indecision  and  divided  counsels.  They  scoured  the 
country  for  arms  and  provisions,  compelled  prominent 
men  to  come  into  their  camp,  and  murdered  some  who 
were  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  them.  Two  men  named 
Hay  and  Barker,  who  had  seen  considerable  service  in 
the  French  army,  now  joined  them.  Hay  was  the 
brother  of  the  historian  of  the  rebellion,  and  a  member 
of  a  family  which  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Catholic  affairs  of  the  county.  Barker  had  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Irish  Brigade.  There  was,  however, 
no  acknowledged  commander,  no  fixed  plan,  no  disci- 
pline. It  was  noticed  that  particular  grievances,  and 
the  interests  of  particular  districts,  completely  domi- 
nated, with  the  great  mass  of  the  rebels,  over  all  general 
considerations,  and  this  fact  clearly  indicated  the  kind 
of  influences  that  had  brought  the  greater  part  of  them 
together.  One  man  pointed  to  his  forehead,  scorched 
and  branded  by  the  pitched  cap ;  another  showed  with 
burning  anger  his  lacerated  back ;  others  told  how  their 
cottages  had  been  burnt,  how  their  little  properties  had 
been  plundered  or  destroyed,  how  their  wives  and 
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daughters  had  been  insulted  by  the  yeomen,  and  im- 
plored that  a  force  might  be  sent  either  to  protecst  their 
families  from  massacre  by  the  Orangemen,  or  to  avenge 
the  grievances  they  had  suffered.  It  needed  all  the  in- 
fluence of  Father  John,  and  of  a  few  men  of  superior 
social  standing,  to  prevent  the  rebel  army  from  disin- 
tegrating into  small  groups,  and  it  is  doubtfiil  whether 
they  would  have  succeeded  if  the  mission  of  Fitzgerald 
and  Colclough  had  not  persuaded  the  people  that  the 
enemy  were  completely  discouraged.*  And  even  when 
the  tendency  to  dispersion  was  checked,  the  question 
which  town  should  next  be  attacked  profoundly  divided 
the  rebel  chiefs.  They  were  divided  between  New 
Ross,  Newtown-barry,  and  Wexford.  The  best  mili- 
tary opinion  seems  to  have  favoured  the  first.  New 
Boss  might,  it  is  believed,  at  this  time  have  been  cap- 
tured without  opposition,  and,  by  opening  a  communi- 
cation with  the  disaffected  in  the  counties  of  Waterford 
and  Kilkenny,  its  possession  would  have  given  a  great 
immediate  extension  to  the  rebellion.  Both  Barker 
and  Hay  advocated  this  course,^  but  they  were  over- 
ruled, and  it  was  resolved  to  attack  Wexford.  That 
night  the  rebels  advanced  to  a  place  called  Three  Rocks, 
the  Wexford  end  of  a  long  heather-clad  mountain  ridge 
called  the  Forth,  which  stretches  across  the  plain  to 
within  about  three  miles  of  Wexford,  commanding  a 
vast  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  Father  John 
led  the  way,  bearing  a  crucifix  in  his  hands.  After 
him,  the  men  of  most  influence  seem  to  have  been  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald,  Edward  Roach,  and  John  Hay.  It  is 
a  curious  and  significant  fact,  that  all  these  owed 
their  ascendency  mainly  to  their  position  among  the 
landed  gentry  of  the  county. 

'  See  the  graphic  descriptions      and  in  Miles  Byrne's  Memoirs. 
of  the   camp  at  Vinegar  Hill,  ^  Gordon,  p.  117 ;   Byrne,    i. 

in  Cloney*s  Personal  Narrative,      66, 
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General  Fawcett  had  left  Duncannon  Fort  with  the 
promised  succour  on  the  evening  of  the  29th,  but 
stopped  short  that  night  at  Taghmon,  about  seven  miles 
from  Wexford.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  he  sent 
forward  a  detachment  of.  eighty-eight  men  with  two 
howitzers.  They  seem  to  have  advanced  very  incau- 
tiously, and  as  they  passed  under  the  Three  Rocks,  the 
rebel  pikemen  poured  down  fiercely  upon  them.  The 
affray  did  not  last  more  than  fifteen  minutes,  and  it 
was  terribly  decisive.  The  two  cannon  were  taken. 
An  ensign  and  sixteen  privates  were  made  prisoners. 
Every  other  soldier  soon  lay  dead  upon  the  ground.  A 
cluster  of  thorn  trees  in  an  adjacent  field  still  marks 
the  spot  where  their  bodies  were  collected  and  buried. 
General  Fawcett,  on  hearing  of  the  disaster,  at  once 
retreated  with  the  remainder  of  his  troops  to  Duncannon, 
leaving  Wexford  to  its  fate. 

The  Wexford  garrison,  who  were  ignorant  of  what 
had  occurred,  sallied  out  on  the  same  day  to  the  Three 
Rocks,  hoping  to  disperse  the  rebels.  They  found, 
however,  a  force  estimated  at  not  less  than  16,000  men, 
and  they  were  received  with  a  steady  fire.  They  at 
once  returned  to  Wexford,  leaving  Colonel  Watson 
dead  upon  the  field. 

The  alarm  in  Wexford  was  now  extreme.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  the  30th,  the  toll  house  and  part  of  the 
bridge  were  found  to  be  in  flames,  and  there  were  great 
fears  of  an  extensive  conflagration.  The  town  was  not 
made  for  defence.  Two-thirds  of  its  inhabitants  were 
Catholics,  and  could  not  be  counted  on ;  several  yeomen 
deserted  to  the  rebels,  and  among  the  remainder  there 
was  scarcely  any  discipline  or  subordination.  Some 
desired  to  kill  the  prisoners  in  the  gaol,  and  Bagenal 
Harvey  was  so  much  alarmed,  that  he  climbed  up  a 
chimney,  where  he  remained  for  some  time  concealed. 
If  the  insurgents  had  at  once  advanced  and  blocked  the 
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roads  of  retreat,  especially  that  to  Duncannon  Fort,  the 
whole  garrison  must  have  surrendered.  Hay,  who 
surveyed  the  situation  with  the  eye  of  a  practised 
soldier,  implored  them  to  do  so,*  but  his  advice  was 
neglected,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  a  disorderly  and  inexperienced  force  like  that  of 
the  rebels,  having  on  this  very  day  crushed  one  detach- 
ment and  repulsed  another,  should  have  relaxed  its 
efforts,  and  &iled  to  act  with  the  promptitude  of  a 
regular  army  under  a  skilful  general.  At  Wexford 
a  council  of  war  was  now  hastily  summoned,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  town  must  be  surrendered.  Bagenal 
Harvey  was  prevailed  on  to  write  a  letter  to  the  rebels, 
stating  that  he  and  the  other  prisoners  had  been  treated 
with  all  possible  humanity,  and  were  now  at  liberty, 
and  imploring  the  insurgents  to  commit  no  massacre, 
to  abstain  from  burning  houses,  and  to  spare  their 
prisoners'  lives.  Two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Richards, 
who  were  known  to  be  popular  in  the  county,  were  sent 
to  the  rebels  to  negotiate  a  surrender.  They  tied 
white  handkerchiefs  round  their  hats  as  a  sign  of  truce, 
brought  some  country  people  with  them,  and  reached 
the  rebel  camp  in  safety.  After  some  discussion  and 
division,  the  rebels  agreed  to  spare  lives  and  property, 
but  insisted  that  all  cannon,  arms,  and  ammunition 
should  be  surrendered.  They  detained  one  of  the  brothers 
as  a  hostage,  and  sent  back  the  other  with  Edward 
Fitzgerald  to  Wexford  to  arrange  the  capitulation. 

But  long  before  they  had  arrived  there,  almost  the 
whole  garrison  had  fled  from  the  town  by  the  still  open 
road  to  Duncannon  Fort,  leaving  the  inhabitants  ab- 
solutely unprotected,  but  carrying  with  them  their  arms 
and  ammunition.  The  yeomen,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Colville,  are  said  to  have  kept  some  order  in  the  flight, 

'  Byrne's  Memoirs^  i.  76,  77  ;  Cloney'g  Personal  Narrative,  p,  24, 
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but  the  other  troops  scattered  themselves  over  the 
country,  shooting  peasants  whom  they  met,  burning 
cottages,  and  also,  it  is  said,  several  Roman  Catholic 
chapels.*  In  the  town  the  quays,  and  every  avenue 
leading  to  the  water- side,  were  thronged  with  women 
and  children,  begging  in  piteous  tones  to  be  taken  in 
the  ships.  One  young  lady,  in  her  terror,  actually 
threw  herself  into  the  sea,  in  order  to  reach  a  boat. 
The  shipowners,  who  were  chiefly  Wexford  men,  or 
men  from  the  neighbouring  country,  had  promised 
to  convey  the  fugitives  to  Wales,  and  received  ex- 
orbitant fares ;  but  when  the  town  was  occupied  by  the 
rebels,  most  of  them  betrayed  their  trust,  and  brought 
them  back  to  the  town. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  terrible  fate  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  vast,  disorderly,  fanatical  rabble  who  now  poured 
into  Wexford.  It  was  not  surprising,  too,  that  the 
rebels  should  have  contended  that  faith  had  been 
broken  with  them ;  that  Fitzgerald  and  Colclough  had 
been  sent  on  a  sham  embassy,  merely  in  order  to  secure 
a  period  of  delay,  during  which  the  garrison  might 
escape  with  their  arms.  The  inhabitants,  however, 
either  through  sympathy  or  through  a  very  pardonable 
policy,  did  all  they  could  to  conciliate  their  conquerors. 
Green  handkerchiefs,  flags,  or  branches  of  trees,  were 
hung  from  every  window,  and  most  of  the  townsmen 
speedily  assumed  the  green  cockade,  flung  open  their 
houses,  and  offered  refreshment  to  the  rebels.  It  was 
observed  that  many  refused  it  till  the  person  who 
ofiered  it  had  partaken  of  it  himself,  for  there  was 
a  widespread  rumour  that  the  drink  had  been  poisoned. 
The  rebels,  who  had  been  sleeping  for  many  nights 
without  cover  on  the  heather,  presented  a  wild,  savage, 
grotesque  appearance.     They  were,  most  of  them,  in 

>  Gordon,  p.  102  ;  Burdy,  p.  610;  Cloney,  p.  24;  Hay,  pp.  119, 120. 
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the  tattered  dress  of  the  Irish  labourer,  distinguished 
only  by  white  bands  around  their  hats  and  by  green 
cockades,  but  many  were  fantastically  decorated  with 
ladies'  hats,  bonnets,  feathers,  and  tippets,  taken  from 
plundered  country  houses,  while  others  wore  portions 
of  the  uniform  of  the  soldiers  who  had  been  slain. 
Their  arms  consisted  chiefly  of  pikes,  with  handles  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  feet  long,  and  sometimes,  it  is  said, 
even  longer.  A  few  men  carried  guns.  Many  others 
had  pitchforks,  scrapers,  currying  knives,  or  old  rusty 
bayonets  fixed  on  poles.  A  crowd  of  women  accom- 
panied them  on  their  march,  shouting  and  dancing 
in  the  wildest  triumph.^ 

On  the  whole,  they  committed  far  less  outrage  than 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected.  Two  or  three 
persons,  against  whom  they  had  special  grudges,  were 
murdered,  and  one  of  these  lay  dying  all  night  on  the 
bridge.  Many  houses  were  plundered,  chiefly  those 
which  had  been  deserted  by  their  owners,  but  no  houses 
were  burned,  and  there  was  at  this  time  no  general  dis- 
position to  massacre,  though  much  to  plunder.  In 
Wexford  also,  as  at  Enniscorthy,  and  elsewhere,  the 
rebels  abstained  most  remarkably  from  those  outrages 
on  women  which  in  most  countries  are  the  usual  accom- 
paniment of  popular  and  military  anarchy.  This  form 
of  crime  has,  indeed,  never  been  an  Irish  vice,  and  the 
presence  of  many  women  in  the  camp  contributed  to 
prevent  it.  The  rebels  also  were  very  tired,  and,  in 
spite  of  some  intoxication,  the  streets  of  Wexford  on 
the  night  of  May  30  were  hardly  more  disturbed  than 
in  time  of  peace. 

A  general  search  was  made  for  arms  and  ammu- 


>  See  the  description  in  the  Hay  were  all  present  in  Wexford 
Narrative  of  Charles  Jackson,  when  it  was  occupied  by  the 
pp.  14, 15.  Jackson,  Cloney,  and      rebels. 
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nition,  but  only  a  few  barrels  of  gunpowder  and  a  few 
hundred  cartridges  were  found.  Much  exasperation 
was  at  first  felt  against  those  who  had  conducted  the 
negotiation,  which  had  enabled  the  garrison  to  escape, 
and  the  life  of  Fitzgerald  seemed  for  a  short  time 
in  danger,  but  he  soon  recovered  his  ascendency.^  The 
gaol  was  thrown  open,  and  Bagenal  Harvey  was  not 
only  released,  but  was  also  at  once,  by  acclamation, 
appointed  commander-in-chief.  Few  facts  in  the  history 
of  the  rebellion  are  more  curious  or  more  significant 
than  this.  In  Wexford,  more  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Ireland,  the  rebellion  became  essentially  Popish,  and 
the  part  played  by  religious  fanaticism  was  incontest- 
ably  great.  Yet  even  here  a  Protestant  landlord,  of 
no  brilliant  parts  or  character,  was  selected  by  the  tri- 
umphant rebels  as  their  leader.  Bagenal  Harvey  was 
the  owner  of  a  considerable  property  in  the  county,  but, 
unlike  most  Irish  landlords  of  independent  means,  he 
devoted  himself  to  a  profession,  and  had  some  practice 
at  the  bar.  He  was  a  humane,  kindly,  popular  man, 
much  liked  by  his  tenants  and  neighbours,  and  long 
noted  for  his  advanced  political  opinions.  He  had  been 
a  prominent  United  Irishman  in  1793.  He  had  been 
one  of  those  who  were  commissioned  to  present  a 
petition  to  the  King  against  the  recall  of  Lord  Fitz- 
william  in  1795,  and  he  had  been  on  all  occasions 
an  active  advocate  of  the  Catholic  cause.  He  had 
fought  several  duels,  and  established  a  reputation  for 
great  personal  courage,  but  he  was  absolutely  without 
military  knowledge  or  experience.  His  health  was 
weak.  His  presence  was  exceedingly  unimposing,  and 
he  had  none  of  the  magnetic  or  controlling  qualities 
that  are  needed  for  the  leader  of  a  rebellion.  Whether 
sympathy,  or  ambition,  or  the  danger  of  resisting  the 

>  Hay,  p.  121. 
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summons  of  the  fierce  armed  mob  that  surrounded  him, 
induced  him  to  accept  the  post,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
In  the  few  weeks  during  which  he  exercised  a  feeble 
and  precarious  power,  his  main  object  was  to  prevent 
outrage  and  murder,  and  to  give  the  struggle  the 
character  of  regular  war. 

On  the  31st  the  main  body  of  the  rebels  quitted 
Wexford,  leaving  in  it,  however,  a  sufficient  force  to 
hold  the  town.  The  command  of  it  was  entrusted  to 
another  Protestant,  Captain  Matthew  Keugh,  a  retired 
half-pay  officer  in  the  English  army,  who  had  served  in 
the  American  war,  and  who  was  well  known  for  his 
popular  opinions.  He  divided  the  town  into  wards, 
and  organised  in  each  a  company  of  men,  armed  with 
guns  or  pikes,  who  elected  their  own  officers.  A  regular 
parade  was  established ;  guards  were  appointed  and 
relieved,  and  a  password  was  daily  given.  At  first, 
self-appointed  commissaries,  under  pretence  of  making 
requisitions,  plundered  houses  indiscriminately,  but  a 
committee  of  twelve  principal  inhabitants  was  elected 
to  regulate  the  requisition  and  distribution  of  food,  and 
mere  plunder  appears  then  to  have  almost  ceased.  The 
new  authorities  resolved  to  punish  it  severely;  they 
restored  some  plundered  property,  and  they  establish^ 
public  stores  of  provisions,  from  which  every  house- 
holder might  obtain  supplies  gratuitously  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  his  household.  Great  quantities  of 
provisions  seem  to  have  been  brought  in  from  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  there  was  no  serious  want.  It 
was  noticed  that  no  money  except  coin  was  recognised, 
and  that  bank  notes  were  often  used  to  light  pipes,  or 
as  wadding  for  the  guns.  All  the  able-bodied  men  were 
called  upon  to  attend  the  camps,  and  there  was  a 
curious,  childish  desire  for  decoration.  *  Most  persons,' 
says  a  writer  who  was  present,  *  were  desirous  to  wear 
ornaments   of  some   kind   or  other,  and   accordingly 
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decorated  themselves  in  the  most  fantastical  manner, 
with  feathers,  tippets,  handkerchiefs,  and  all  the  showy 
parts  of  ladies'  apparel.'  Green  was  naturally  the  fa- 
vourite colour,  but  banners  of  all  colours  except  the 
hated  orange  now  appeared,  and  the  coloured  petticoats 
of  the  women  were  largely  employed  in  military  de- 
corations.^ 

On  the  whole,  the  better  class  of  citizens  succeeded 
in  maintaining  a  precarious  ascendency,  but  a  few  men 
from  the  humbler  classes  became  captains.  Of  these, 
the  most  powerful  was  a  former  shoeblack,  named  Dick 
Munk,  who  had  acquired  much  influence  over  the  towns- 
men, and  was  now  conspicuous  from  his  green  uniform 
with  silver  lace,  his  green  helmet,  and  his  white  ostrich 
plume.^  The  leaders,  however,  were  in  a  great  degree 
in  the  hands  of  the  mob,  and  the  distinction  between 
Catholic  and  Protestant  was  at  once  strongly  accen- 
tuated. The  houses  around  Wexford  were  everywhere 
searched  to  discover  *  Orangemen.'  All  who  harboured 
*  Orangemen '  were  threatened  with  death.  Every  Pro- 
testant who  was  not  well  known,  and  whose  sympathies 
were  not  popular,  lay  under  the  suspicion  of  Orangism, 
and  some  hundreds  were  thrown  into  Wexford  gaol  or 
confined  in  the  barracks.  It  was  probably  the  best  fate 
that  could  happen  to  them,  for  their  lives  would  have 
been  in  great  danger  if  they  had  been  at  large,  and 
more  than  once  crowds  appeared  at  the  prison  door 
clamouring  for  their  blood.  Keugh,  however,  set  him- 
self steadily  to  prevent  massacre,  and  he  was  nobly 
seconded  by  a  man  named  William  Kearney,  to  whom 
the  care  of  the  prisoners  had  been  entrusted,  and  who 
showed  himself  a  true  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  con- 
spicuous humanity  and  courage.^  Certificates  were  given 

*  Hay,  pp.  128-133.  ■  Compare    the  grudging  ad- 

«  Jackson's  Personal  Narra-      mission  in  Taylor's  History  of 

tive,  p.  85.  the  Bebellion  in  the  County  of 
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to  Protestants  by  Catholic  neighbours,  but  especially 
by  the  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy.  Dr.  Caulfield,  the 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Wexford,  afterwards  wrote  a  curious 
private  letter  to  Archbishop  Troy,  describing  the  state 
of  things  during  the  rebel  rule  at  Wexford,  and  he 
declares  that  there  was  not  a  Protestant  in  the  town  or 
in  the  surrounding  country  who  did  not  come  to  the 
priests  for  protection,  and  that  priests  were  employed 
from  morning  to  night  in  endeavouring  to  secure  them.* 
The  leading  inhabitants  were  extremely  anxious  that 
there  should  be  no  religious  persecution,  and  they  even 
desired  that  the  Protestant  worship  should  continue,^ 
but  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  current  of  popular 
feeling.  '  If  you  will  go  home  and  turn  Christians,' 
the  rebels  were  accustomed  to  say,  *you  will  be  safe 
enough.'  Old  faithful  Catholic  servants  in  Protestant 
households  came  to  their  mistresses,  imploring  them  to 
allow  the  parish  priest  to  christen  the  family,  as  *  it 
would  be  the  saving  of  them  all.'  ^  The  chapels,  both 
in  Wexford  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  around  Vinegar 
Hill,  were  crowded  with  Protestants,  who  sought  to 
secure  their  lives,  property,  and  liberty,  by  obtaining 
from  the  priests  certificates  of  conformity. 

Two  Roman  Catholics  of  the  name  of  Murphy,  who 
had  given  information  at  trials  against  United  Irish- 
men, were  seized,  tried  for  this  offence,  and  put  to 
death.     The  executions  were  conducted  with  elaborate 


Wexford^  p.  81,  with  the  warm  the  most  instructive  pictures  of 
and  striking  testimony  of  Mrs.  the  state  of  the  county  of  Wex- 
Adams,  in  her  most  interesting  ford  during  the  rebellion, 
account  of  her  experiences,  ap-  *  Plowden,  ii.  750. 
pended  to  Croker's  Researches  in  *  Hay,  p.  144.  It  did  not,  how- 
the  South  of  Ireland,  pp.  347-  ever,    continue,    and    the    Pro- 
385.  This  narrative  was  written,  testants  who  were  not  in  con- 
without  any  view  to  publication,  finement   generally    thought    it 
by  the  daughter  of  a  Protestant  advisable  to  attend  the  Catholic 
country    gentleman,  who    lived  service, 
close  to  Wexford,  and  it  is  one  of  '  Croker,  p.  364. 
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ceremony,  which  was  evidently  intended  to  invest  them 
with  a  judicial  character,  and  to  distinguish  them  from 
acts  of  mob  violence.  A  procession  was  formed ;  the 
Dead  March  was  played  ;  a  black  flag  was  hoisted,  and 
when  the  place  of  execution  was  reached,  all  the  people 
dropped  on  their  knees  in  prayer.  Either  as  a  mark  of 
ignominy,  or  more  probably  in  order  to  baffle  justice  if 
the  rebellion  was  defeated,  Protestant  prisoners  were 
compelled  to  shoot  the  culprits.^ 

Eoving  bands  of  plunderers  ranged  unchecked 
through  the  surrounding  country ;  the  few  loyalists  and 
Protestants  there  lived  in  constant  alarm,  and  in  the 
complete  anarchy  that  prevailed,  there  was  a  boundless 
scope  for  the  gratification  of  private  malice  and  private 
greed.  It  must,  however,  be  added  that,  among  the 
many  horrors  which  throw  a  lurid  light  on  this  portion 
of  Irish  history,  there  were  many  incidents  that  show 
human  nature  at  its  best.  Examples  of  gratitude  or 
affection  shown  by  tenants  to  their  landlords,  by  old 
servants  to  their  masters,  by  poor  men  who  had  received 
in  past  time  some  little  acts  of  charity  and  kindness 
from-  the  rich,  were  very  frequent.  Protestant  ladies 
sometimes  passed  unmolested  on  missions  of  charity 
to  their  imprisoned  relations,  through  great  bodies  of 
undisciplined  pikemen,  and  poor  women  often  risked 
their  own  lives  to  save  those  of  wounded  men  or  of 
fugitives.^ 


*  Taylor,  pp.  79,  80 ;  Hay,  p.  to  care  for,  and  her  brother  (who 
168.  See,  too,  the  curious  de-  lost  his  intellect  from  terror) 
scription  of  Jackson  (pp.  22,  23),  was  a  prisoner  in  tVexford  gaol, 
who  was  compelled  to  take  part  She  says :  *  I  shall  ever  have 
in  one  of  the  executions.  reason  to  love  the  poor  Irish  for 

*  The  reader  will  find  some  the  many  proofs  of  heart  they 
striking  instances  of  this  in  Mrs.  have  shown  during  this  disturbed 
Adams's  experience.  This  lady  season;  particularly  as  they 
had  an  old  and  infirm  father  in  wore  all  persuaded  into  a  belief 
the    neighbourhood  of  Wexford  that  they  were  to  possess  the  dif- 
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In  the  mean  time,  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to 
arm  the  people  with  pikes.  Every  forge  in  or  near 
Wexford  was  employed  in  manufacturing  them,  and  the 
Bull-ring  at  Wexford  was  filled  with  kitchen  tables, 
which  the  carpenters  were  converting  into  pike  handles. 
Old  folios,  which  had  long  slumbered  in  the  libraries  of 
country  houses,  were  now  in  much  request,  for  it  was 
found  that  it  was  possible  to  use  their  bindings  as 
saddles.  Three  cannon  were  mounted  in  a  position  to 
command  the  harbour,  and  three  oyster  boats  in  the 
harbour  were  fitted  out  as  cruisers.  They  succeeded  in 
bringing  in  several  vessels  bound  for  Dublin  with  pro- 
visions, and  also  in  making  a  capture  which  was  of 
great  importance.  Lord  Kingsborough,  who  com- 
manded the  North  Cork  Militia,  was  ignorant  of  the 
occupation  of  Wexford  by  the  rebels,  and  was  proceed- 
ing there  by  water,  when  on  June  2  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  one  of  the  armed  oyster  boats,  together 
with  two  of  his  officers,  and  was  imprisoned  as  a  hostage. 
Another  somewhat  important  acquisition  of  the  rebels 
was  a  Protestant  gentleman  named  Cornelius  Grogan, 
of  Johnstown.  The  inhabitants  of  his  district  rose  to 
arms,  and  came  to  him  asking  him  to  be  their  leader, 
and  he  was  either  persuaded  or  coerced  into  accepting. 
He  was  an  old,  gouty,  infirm  man  of  little  intelligence, 
but  his  assistance  was  important,  as  he  was  one  of  the 
largest  landlords  of  the  county,  his  estates  being  esti- 
mated at  not  less  than  6,000Z.  a  year.  He  rode  at 
the  head  of  his  people  into  Wexford,  with  green 
banners  flying  before  him,  and  amid  great  demon- 
strations of  popular  rejoicing.  Two  of  his  brothers 
were  at  this  very  time  bearing  arms  on  the  side  of 
the  Government. 

ferent  estates  of  the  gentlemen  sessions.*  (Croker's  Researches 
of  the  county,  and  that  they  had  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  p. 
only  to  draw  lots  for  their  pos-      361.) 
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The  whole  of  the  south  of  the  county,  except  Ross 
and  Duncannon,  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels, 
and  in  the  north  extreme  terror  prevailed.  The  yeo- 
manry cavalry  who  had  escaped  from  Oulart  Hill  had 
fled  to  Gorey,  and  that  little  town  was  also  crowded 
with  fugitives  from  the  country.  A  few  yeomen  and 
militia,  who  were  collected  there,  tried  to  disarm  the 
surrounding  country,  and  they  are  accused  by  the  his- 
torians on  the  rebel  side  of  committing  great  atrocities, 
and  slaughtering  multitudes  of  unarmed  and  perfectly 
inoffensive  people.  I  have  myself  little  doubt  that  these 
charges  are  at  least  immensely  exaggerated,  but  it  was 
a  time  when  an  outbreak  was  hourly  expected,  and  when 
there  was  no  safe  place  for  detaining  prisoners,  and  in 
the  panic  and  violence  that  prevailed,  human  life  was 
little  valued,  and  very  summary  executions  undoubtedly 
often  followed  very  slight  suspicions.**  A  rumour  was 
spread  that  an  overwhelming  force  was  marching  on 


'  Hay  makes  the  most  atro- 
cious accusations  against  the 
yeomen  about  Gorey.  He  says, 
they  fell  upon  '  the  defenceless 
and  unoffending  populace,  of 
whom  they  slew  some  hundreds  ;* 
that  numbers  who  remained  in 
their  houses  were  called  out,  and 
shot  at  their  own  doors;  that 
even  ibfirm  smd  decrepit  men 
were  among  the  victims;  and 
that  just  before  the  evacuation 
of  the  town,  *  eleven  men,  taken 
out  of  their  beds  within  a  mile's 
distance,  were  brought  in  and 
shot  in  the  streets.'  {InsurreC' 
tion  of  the  County  of  Wexford^ 
pp.  133-135.)  He  describes, 
however,  most  of  these  massa- 
cres as  the  massacres  of  men 
who  had  assembled  in  bodies  on 
the  eminences,  though  {Hay  says) 


without  arms,  smd  only  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  the  attacks  on 
houses,  &o.  which  were  going  on 
below.  Gordon,  who  lived  close 
to  Gorey,  and  had  better  means 
than  any  other  historian  of  ob- 
serving what  went  on  there,  ac- 
knowledges that  the  yeomen  shot 
some  of  their  prisoners  before 
evacuating  the  town,  but  he  gives 
no  other  support  to  these  state- 
ments. He  says  that  the  people 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gorey 
were  the  last,  and  least  violent 
of  all,  in  the  county  of  Wexford 
in  rising  against  the  established 
authority,  which  he  attributes 
largely  to  the  humane  and  con- 
ciliatory conduct  of  the  Stopford 
family  to  their  inferiors.  (Gor- 
don, p.  104.) 
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Gorey,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  the  troops, 
accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  fugitives,  among  whom  was 
the  historian  Gordon,  fled  to  Arklow,  but  the  com- 
manding officer  there,  apparently  suspecting  treachery, 
refused  to  admit  this  great  miscellaneous  multitude,  and 
most  of  them  passed  the  night  under  the  hedges  near 
the  town.  Gorey  in  the  mean  time  was  left  absolutely 
unprotected.  The  few  remaining  inhabitants  shut  them- 
selves up  in  their  houses,  but  a  mad  or  intoxicated 
woman  danced  frantically  through  the  abandoned  streets 
shouting  in  triumph,  and  her  cries  mingled  with  the 
mournful  wail  of  a  deserted  pack  of  hounds  which  had 
been  brought  into  the  town  by  one  of  the  fugitive  gentry. 
There,  too,  *  six  men  who  had  been  that  morning,  though 
unarmed,  taken  prisoners,  shot  through  the  body  and 
left  for  dead  in  the  street,  were  writhing  with  pain,'  and 
it  was  noticed  that  one  of  these  dying  men,  who  was 
lying  against  a  wall,  though  unable  to  speak,  threatened 
with  his  fist  a  Protestant  who  had  run  back  into  the 
town  for  something  he  had  forgotten.  The  road  was 
strewn  with  gunpowder  spilt  by  the  retiring  troops,  and 
as  a  yeoman  galloped  by,  it  exploded  under  his  horse's 
hoofs,  scorching  terribly  both  man  and  beast.  A  general 
plunder  was  feared,  and  a  band  of  women  assembled  for 
that  purpose,  but  some  of  the  remaining  inhabitants 
organised  themselves  into  a  guard ;  John  Hunter  Go  wan, 
a  magistrate  of  great  courage  and  energy,  though  also, 
according  to  rebel  accounts,  of  great  violence,  collected 
a  body  of  men  to  secure  the  town,  and  on  the  31st, 
the  militia  and  yeomanry,  who  had  abandoned  it,  re- 
turned and  resumed  their  duty.* 

On  June  1,  the  rebels  received  a  serious  check.     A 


»  Gordon,  pp.  106-108.    Gor-      to  the  rebel  statements  about  bis 
don  praises  greatly  the  activity      barbarity, 
of  Cfowan,  and  gives  no  support 
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body  of  some  4,000  of  them,  who  appear  to  have  been 
unconnected  with  those  at  Wexford,  had  assembled 
near  Vinegar  Hill,  and  attacked  the  village  of  Newtown- 
barry,  where  about  850  yeomen  and  militiamen  were 
stationed,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  L'Estrange. 
The  village  lies  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Slaney, 
about  ten  miles  from  Enniscorthy,  and  its  capture  would 
have  opened  a  way  to  the  county  of  Wicklow,  where  the 
conspiracy  was  widely  spread.  A  priest  of  gigantic 
stature  named  Keams  led  the  rebels,  and  two  or  three 
other  priests  took  prominent  parts  in  the  expedition. 
As  they  approached  the  village,  they  stopped,  dropped 
on  their  knees  and  prayed.  The  rebels  had  one  howitzer 
and  some  small  swivels.  Colonel  L'Estrange  feared  to 
be  surrounded  by  superior  numbers,  and  he  retired  from 
the  village,  where,  however,  some  loyalists  continued  to 
resist.  The  yeomen  soon  returned,  found  the  rebels 
dispersed  and  pillaging  through  the  streets,  scattered 
them  by  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  shot  when  they  attempted 
to  rally,  and  put  them  to  flight  with  great  loss.  Two 
priests  dressed  in  their  sacerdotal  vestments  are  said  to 
have  been  among  the  dead.^ 

Several  days  passed  before  the  formidable  character 
of  the  rebellion  in  Wexford  was  fully  known  or  fully 
realised.     Among  the  most  active  correspondents  of 

>  The  attack  on  Newtown-barry  anxioas  to  contradict  the  state- 
is  described  with  some  difference  ment  of  the  other  historians, 
of  detail  by  Gordon  (pp.  108,  that  the  rebels  became  generally 
109),  Hay  (pp.  137,  138),  Mas-  intoxicated  in  Newtown-barry, 
grave  (pp.  394,  395),  Taylor  (pp.  and  that  this  led  to  their  defeat. 
44-46),  Byrne  (i.  86-89).  Byrne  Colonel  L'Estrange  estimated 
has  the  authority  of  an  eye-wit-  the  rebels  at  not  less  than  10,000 
ness,  for  he  was  with  the  rebel  or  15,000,  and  says  that  some 
army  in  the  attack,  but  his  ac-  600  were  killed.  He  says  that 
count  does  not  appear  to  have  his  own  force  was  only  about 
been  written  till  more  than  fifty  350  men.  (See  his  letters,  June 
years  after,  and  was  not  pub-  1  and  2, 1.S.P.O.) 
lished  till  1863.  He  is  especially 
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Pelham  was  a  Northern  magistrate  named  Henry  Alex- 
ander, who  appears  at  this  time  to  have  been  employed 
at  the  Ordnance  OflSce  at  Dublin,  and  who  followed  the 
course  of  the  rebellion  with  great  care.  He  was  a  strong 
politician,  violently  opposed  to  Grattan  and  Catholic 
emancipation,  and  his  antipathies  in  some  degree 
coloured  his  judgments,  but  he  was  evidently  an  acute 
and  industrious  man,  with  special  means  of  information, 
and  a  long  letter,  which  he  wrote  on  June  3,  throws 
some, considerable  light  on  the  confused,  scattered,  and 
perplexing  incidents  of  the  earlier  stages  of  the  struggle. 
It  is  remarkable  as  showing  the  estimate  which  was  then 
formed  in  Government  circles  of  the  nature  and  pros- 
pects of  the  rebellion,  and  also  the  small  importance 
which  was  still  attached  to  the  events  in  Wexford. 

He  considered  that  the  arrests  at  Bond's  house,  and 
the  arrest  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  had  the  double 
effect  of  depriving  the  rebellion  of  all  intelligent  guid- 
ance, and  of  hastening  its  explosion.  He  had  been 
present  at  the  examination  of  a  determined  rebel  officer, 
who  stated  that  it  had  been  the  plan  of  the  rebels  to 
form  large  camps  at  Dunboyne,  at  Swords,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  Wicklow  mountains  near  the  house  of  Mr. 
Latouche.  The  camp  at  Dunboyne  had  been  success- 
fully formed,  but  the  meeting  at  Swords  had  been  at 
once  dispersed  by  the  Fermanagh  Militia,  and  the 
Wicklow  rebels,  who  '  had  proceeded  to  Rathfamham 
to  surprise  the  yeomanry,  who  were  to  have  been  be- 
trayed to  them  by  two  of  their  own  body  (since  con- 
victed and  executed,  confessing  their  guilt),'  had  been 
defeated  and  driven  into  the  mountains  by  Lord  Roden 
and  a  party  of  the  5th  Dragoons.  A  strong  cordon  now 
keeps  them  from  the  Lowlands.  They  have  no  common 
stock  of  provisions,  and  each  man  relies  on  what  he  has 
brought  with  him ;  *  their  houses  are  marked,  and  their 
absence  must  be  accounted  for,'  and  unless  they  can 
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effect  a  junction  with  the  Wexford  insurgents,  want  of 
food  and  want  of  covering  must  soon  oblige  them  to 
surrender  or  disperse.  '  Everywhere,'  he  says,  *  there 
has  been  a  great  mixture  of  ferocious  courage  in  their 
leaders,  who  have  precipitated  themselves  on  death,  and 
a  rabble  of  followers,  who  suffer  with  a  stupid  indiffer- 
ence. At  Lord  Rossmore's  little  town  they  had  been 
nearly  successful,  although  finally  repulsed  with  con- 
siderable loss ; '  but  though  some  of  the  Wicklow  rebels 
are  still  very  defiant,  many  are  exceedingly  the  reverse, 
and  Alexander  believes  that  they  would  now  accept 
almost  any  terms  that  -would  save  their  lives.  In  spite 
of  the  rebellion.  Colonel  Ogle  had  undertaken  to  raise 
one  thousand  yeomen  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  he 
was  accomplishing  his  task  without  diflSculty.  In  one 
day,  and  from  the  small  town  of  Bray  alone,  seventy 
recruits  came  in. 

The  assemblage  at  Dunboyne  was  very  large,  and 
the  rebel  force  there  was  drawn  from  a  large  area  ex- 
tending as  far  as  Drogheda.  *  They  have  done  much 
mischief,  but  are  without  any  leader  of  consequence. 
Two  gentlemen  that  were  their  prisoners  assured  me, 
their  principal  leader  was  a  young  man  about  twenty- 
two,  the  innkeeper's  son  of  Lucan.  He  was  killed  at 
the  fight  of  Tarragh  [Tarah]  Hill,  leading  his  men  very 
gallantly  in  full  regimentals.  A  man  of  the  name  of 
Garrotty,  a  better  kind  of  farmer,  was  next  to  him  in 
command.  In  other  respects  each  man  did  what  he 
liked,  and  ranged  himself  under  his  local  commander.' 
They  had  a  surprising  quantity  and  variety  of  arms ; 
many  more  firearms  than  the  Government  had  believed 
possible,  and  each  recruit  as  he  joined  was  given  his 
choice  of  weapons.  *  Their  proceedings  have  not  been 
as  cruel  and  sanguinary  as  described,  but  they  have  been 
cruel  to  a  great  degree ;  neither  have  they  outraged  the 
chastity  of  the  women,  as  reported.     They  have  amongst 
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their  neighbours  certainly  made  distinctions,  and  plun- 
dered and  murdered  individuals  merely  because  they 
were  Protestants/  This,  however,  was  due  to  the  un- 
governable fury  of  the  ignorant  and  priest-ridden  part 
of  the  mob,  and  not  at  all  to  the  directions  of  the  leaders, 
who  are  not  acting  as  a  merely  Catholic  party  would 
act,  but  who  dare  not  punish  outrages,  who  fear  to 
alienate  their  supporters  among  the  priests,  and  who 
have  not  ventured  even  to  issue  a  manifesto,  lest  they 
should  oflFend  either  the  Presbyterians  or  the  priests. 
Some  of  *  the  lower  priests '  are  taking  a  very  leading 
and  mischievous  part  in  the  movement,  and  '  the  politi- 
cians are  obliged  to  take  colour  from  the  religionists/ 

It  is  still,  Alexander  thinks,  quite  uncertain  which 
of  two  wholly  different  courses  the  rebellion  will  take. 
It  may  appeal  to  the  ferocity  of  republicanism,  and  run 
along  the  lines  of  the   French  Revolution,  and  this 
would  probably  have  been  its   course  if  the  French 
had  arrived,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  it  will  assume 
a   wholly  different  aspect,   an  appeal  to    a    very  dif- 
ferent passion.     It  may  become  an  outburst  of  '  the 
long  and  gradually  ripened  vengeance '  which  the '  lower 
Catholics '  cherish  against  those  who  have  invaded  their 
temples,  murdered  their  forefathers,  and  appropriated 
their  estates.     This  sentiment  Alexander  believes  to  be 
deep  and  ineradicable  in  Irish  life,  and  the  governing 
fact  of  Irish  politics.    '  The  higher  classes  [of  Catholics] 
are  behaving  well.    Lord  Fingall  showed  great  personal 
gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Tarragh.     The  King's  County 
Militia,   who  behaved  so  well  under  L'Estrange,  are 
almost  all  Catholics.     Their  bishops,  and  some  of  their 
noblemen  and  gentry,  are  coming  forward  with  loyal 
addresses,  but  the  great  mass  is  decidedly  against  you. 
England  judged  of  the  Catholics  by  the  few  of  the  higher 
ranks  they  associated  with.    Conventional  circumstances 
.  .  .  may  tie  up  the  militia  and  their  higher  clergy, 
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but  as  long  as  the  property  of  the  country  exists,  as 
long  as  the  recollection  of  the  Brehon  law  of  gavelkind 
exists,  and  Irish  names  remain,  so  long  will  the  lower 
Irish  hope  to  regain  what  they  think,  whether  justly  or 
unjustly,  their  hereditary  property.  I  have  talked  to 
many  of  their  prisoners,  and  their  only  motive  assigned 
for  rising  was  to  make  Ireland  their  own  again.  All 
individuals,  all  political  sentiments,  were  only,  as  they 
were  taught  to  believe  them,  instrumental  to  that  great 
end.  ...  I  am  sure  we  deceive  ourselves  if  we  do  not 
calculate  upon  that  permanent  source  of  Irish  dis- 
turbances, whatever  occasional  circumstances  may  re- 
tard or  accelerate  its  operation.' 

*  Troops,'  he  says,  *  are  impatiently  expected  from 
England ;  but  if  the  Administration,  with  the  forces 
they  have  in  Ireland,  require  aid  to  crush  a  rebellion 
confined  to  a  comer  of  the  country,  woe  be  to  this 
kingdom  should  the  French  land  in  force.  Whenever 
the  rebels  have  been  fought  with  common  judgment, 
let  the  disproportion  of  numbers  be  what  it  may,  they 
have  been  beaten,  except  by  the  Cork  Militia,  who 
acted  with  great  imprudence,  and  by  Fawcett,  whose 
conduct,  as  far  as  private  letters  state  it,  is  most  gene- 
rally reprobated.  Large  bodies  are  forming  round  the 
rebels  on  every  side,  and  all  Dublin  is  sanguine  in  their 
expectations  of  their  immediate  destruction.  Your 
troops  are  very  keen,  and  the  rebels  indiscriminately 
massacring  Protestant  and  Catholic  soldiers,  leaves  no 
distinction  in  the  military  enthusiasm.'  The  general 
pardon,  however,  ofiered  by  Dundas  to  the  Kildare 
rebels,  was  strongly  reprobated  among  the  supporters 
of  the  Government.  *  If  it  was  a  capitulation,  it  was 
wrong.  If  it  was  mercy,  it  was  misapplied,  because 
the  murderers  of  many  of  the  military  and  others  were 
in  the  mass  of  pardoned  men.  A  mercy  so  precipitate 
seemed  no  mercy  to  the  friends  of  the  sufferers,  and 
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...  all  Irish  history  teaches  us,  with  Irish  rebels,  a 
negotiating  Government  proves  the  destruction  of  the 
English  interest.'  *  Little  is  known,'  Alexander  adds 
in  a  postscript,  *  of  the  Wexford  rebellion,  except  that 
their  leaders  behave  more  properly,  and  the  men  better 
conducted.'  * 

The  Wexford  rebellion,  however,  from  its  magni- 
tude, and  also  from  its  sanguinary  character,  speedily 
became  the  centre  of  the  scene,  attracting  to  itself  the 
rebel  elements  in  the  surrounding  counties,  and  reduc- 
ing all  the  other  disturbances  in  Ireland  almost  to  in- 
significance.  Though  the  larger  body  of  the  rebel  force 
that  had  captured  Enniscorthy  had  proceeded  to  Wex- 
ford, and  had  chosen  Bagenal  Harvey  as  their  com- 
mander, a  considerable  number  still  occupied  the  camp 
at  Vinegar  Hill,  and  they  remained  there  from  May  28 
till  the  20th  of  the  following  June.  It  was  at  this  spot 
and  during  this  time,  that  many  of  the  most  horrible 
crimes  of  the  rebellion  were  committed.  Vinegar  Hill 
is  the  centre  of  a  richly  wooded  and  undulating  country, 
watered  by  the  Slaney,  and  bounded  on  the  north  and 
west  by  the  blue  line  of  the  WicMow  hills.  Ennis- 
corthy lies  at  its  foot,  and  an  area  of  many  miles  is 
gaily  interspersed  with  country  houses  and  with  pros- 
perous farms.  Near  the  summit  of  the  hill  stood  an  old 
windmill.  The  mill  no  longer  exists,  but  the  lower 
part  of  its  masonry  still  remains,  forming  a  round,  grey 
tower,  about  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  which  stands  out 
conspicuously  against  the  green  grass,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  objects  to  be  seen  from  Enniscorthy. 
Scarcely  any  other  spot  in  Ireland  is  associated  with 
memories  so  tragical  and  so  hideous.  The  country 
around  was  searched  and  plundered,  and  great  numbers 
of  Protestants  were  brought  to  the  rebel  camp,  confined 


Henry  Alexander  to  Pelham,  June  3, 1798.    {Pelham  MSS.) 
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in  the  old  windmill,  or  in  a  bam  that  lay  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  and  then  deliberately  butchered.  There  ap- 
pears indeed  generally — though  not  always — to  have 
been  some  form  of  trial,  and  although  the  victims  were 
all  or  nearly  all  Protestants,  they  were  not  put  to  death 
simply  for  their  creed.  Many  against  whom  no  charge 
was  brought,  or  who  were  popular  among  the  people,  or 
who  could  find  some  rebel  to  attest  their  innocence  and 
their  goodness,  were  dismissed  in  safety,  with  written 
protections  from  a  priest.  But  all  who  had  borne  any 
part  in  the  floggings,  burnings,  and  other  measures  of 
repression  that  had  been  so  frequent  during  the  last 
few  weeks ;  all  who  had  shown  themselves  active  or 
conspicuous  on  the  loyalist  side;  all  who  were  pro- 
nounced by  the  rebel  tribunals  to  be  Orangemen,  were 
deliberately  put  to  death.  The  belief  which  had  been 
so  industriously  spread,  that  the  Orangemen  had  sworn 
to  exterminate  the  Catholics,  had  driven  the  people 
mad ;  and  although  in  truth  there  were  scarcely  any 
Orangemen  in  Wexford,  although  until  shortly  before 
the  rebellion,  religious  dissension  had  been  very  slight,^ 

'  One  of  the  Wexford  rebels,  written  to  the  Duke  of  Bichmond 

before   his   execution,   made  a  by  Lady  Louisa  ConoUy,   who 

confession,  which  was  formally  was  an  exceedingly  good  judge 

attested,   in    which    he    said:  of  the  state  of  Ireland.  She  said : 

*  Every  man  that  was   a  Pro-  *  I  still  think  that  it  [the  rebel- 

testant  was  called  an  Orange-  lion]  does  not  proceed  from  a 

man,  and  every  one  was  to  be  religious  cause,  such  numbers  of 

killed,  from  the  poorest  man  in  the  greatest  and  best  Catholics 

the  country.    Before  the  rebel-  are  so  unhappy  about  it,  behave 

lion,  I  never  heard  there  was  any  so  well,  and  take  such  pains  to 

hatred  between  Boman  Catholics  discountenance  anything  of  the 

and  Protestants ;    they  always  kind.    At  Wexford  there  has,  so 

lived  peaceably  together.    I  al-  far  back  as  thirty-six  years,  to 

ways  found  the  Protestants  better  my  knowledge,  existed  a  violent 

masters  and  more  indulgent  land-  Protestant  and  Catholic  party; 

lords    than    my  own  religion.'  consequently  these  engines  were 

(Musgrave,  Appendix,  p.    100.)  set  to  work  for  the  purpose  of 

This  statement,  however,  may  be  rebellion.    In  other  places  that 

qualified  by  a  passage  in  a  letter  of  electioneering  parties,  and  so 
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every  Protestant  of  zeal  and  earnestness  now  fell  tinder 
suspicion.  Some  were  shot,  some  were  piked  to  death, 
many  were  flogged  in  imitation  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  yeomen  and  in  order  to  elicit  confessions  of  Oran- 
gism,  and  there  were  ghastly  tales  of  prolonged  and 
agonising  deaths. 

These  rest,  it  is  true,  on  scanty  and  somewhat 
dubious  evidence,  but  of  the  blackness  of  the  tragedy 
there  can  be  no  question.  The  dead  bodies  of  many 
Protestants  were  left  unburied,  to  be  devoured  by  the 
swine  or  by  the  birds.  Some  were  thrown  into  the 
river.  Some  were  lightly  covered  over  with  sand.  One 
man,  who  had  been  stunned,  and  pierced  with  a  pike, 
was  thrown  into  a  grave  while  still  alive,  but  a  faithful 
dog  scraped  away  the  earth  that  covered  him,  and  licked 
his  face  till  he  revived,  and  some  passers-by  drew  him 
from  the  grave,  sheltered  him  in  their  house,  and  tended 
him  till  he  recovered.  How  many  perished  on  Vinegar 
Hill,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Musgrave,  the  most 
violent  of  the  Protestant  loyalist  historians,  estimates 
the  number  at  more  than  five  hundred.  Gordon,  the 
most  moderate,  says  that  unquestionable  evidence  proves 
that  it  can  have  been  little  less  than  four  hundred.  The 
Catholic  historians  usually  confine  themselves  to  vague 
generalities,  and  to  paralleling  these  atrocities  with  the 
massacres  of  prisoners  by  the  yeomen  and  the  soldiers 
at  Oarnew,  Dunlavin,  and  Gorey.^ 

The  proceedings  on  Vinegar  Hill  were  largely  di- 
rected by  priests.  Many  of  them  were  collected  there. 
The  mass  was  daily  celebrated,  and  fierce  sermons  sus- 
tained the  fanaticism  of  the  people.     A  hot,  feverish 

on ;  every  means  has  been  seized  to  Vinegar  HiU  but  spared,  will 

that  could  answer  their  design.'  be  found  in  Musgrave's  Appen- 

(MS.  letter,  June  18,  1798.)  dix.     See,  too,  Gordon,  pp.  139- 

*  Numerous     depositions     by  142  ;   Taylor,  pp.  96-108 ;  Hay, 

prisoners,  who  had  been  taken  pp.  167,  168. 
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atmosphere  of  religious  excitement  prevailed,  and  there 
was  a  ghastly  mixture  of  piety  and  murder.  It  was 
observed  that  religious  hatred,  industriously  inflamed  by 
accounts  of  intended  massacres  of  Catholics  by  Orange- 
men, played  here  a  much  more  powerful  part  than  any 
form  of  political  or  civil  rancour,  and  it  was  often  those 
who  were  most  scrupulously  observant  of  the  ceremo- 
nials of  their  religion  who  were  the  most  murderous.^ 
All  the  resources  of  superstition  were  at  the  same  time 
employed  to  stimulate  the  courage  of  the  rebels.  Father 
John  Murphy  was  especially  looked  upon  as  under  divine 
protection,  and  it  was  believed  that  he  was  invulnerable, 
and  could  catch  the  bullets  in  his  hand.  Numbers  of 
Protestants  around  Vinegar  Hill  sought  safety  and  pro- 
tection by  conforming,  and  it  must  be  added,  that  not  a 
few  others  appear  to  have  been  saved  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  priests.  Some  of  those  who  thus  escaped 
were  afterwards  in  imminent  danger  of  being  hanged 
by  the  soldiers,  who  regarded  their  release  by  the  rebels 
as  a  strong  presumption  of  their  guilt.  ^ 

There  were  curious  varieties  in  the  treatment  of 
Protestants.  In  large  districts,  every  house  belonging 
to  a  Protestant  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  but  in  others 
they  were  little  molested.  Gordon  notices  that  the 
parish  of  Killegny,  five  miles  from  Enniscorthy,  fell 
completely  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  the  Protestants 
in  it  having  all  been  surrounded  before  they  were  able 
to  escape.  Yet  not  a  single  house  in  this  parish  was 
burnt,  or  a  single  Protestant  killed.  He  attributes  this 
chiefly  *  to  their  temporising  conformity  with  the  Eomish 
worship,  and  to  the  very  laudable  conduct  of  the  parish 
priest,  Father  Thomas  Rogers,  who,  without  any  hint  of 
a  wish  for  their  actual  conversion,  encouraged  the  belief 
of  it  among  his  bigoted  flock.'    The  Protestant  clergy- 


»  Gordon,  pp.  139, 195,  206,  218.  *  Ibid.  p.  140. 
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man  and  his  family  were  brought  into  the  Bomish 
chapel,  to  purge  themselves  from  the  imputation  of 
being  Orangemen,  but  they  were  afterwards  suffered  to 
remain  unmolested,  and  when  they  were  in  want,  the 
parish  priest  sent  them  provisions.^ 

The  two  immediate  objects  of  the  Wexford  rebels 
were,  the  capture  of  Gorey  and  of  New  Ross.  Like  the 
attack  on  Newtown-barry,  these  expeditions  were  in- 
tended to  open  out  a  communication  to  other  counties, 
and  thus  to  produce  that  general  insurrection  through- 
out Ireland  without  which  the  Wexford  rebellion  was 
manifestly  hopeless.  On  June  1,  a  body  of  rebels, 
variously  estimated  at  from  1,000  to  4,000  men,  many 
of  them  on  horseback,  advanced  upon  Gorey  from  Cor- 
rigrua  Hill,  where  Bagenal  Harvey  had  pitched  his 
camp,  burning  many  houses  in  their  seven  miles'  march. 
Lieutenant  Elliot,  with  three  troops  of  yeomanry  cavalry, 
fifty  yeomanry  infantry,  and  forty  men  of  the  Antrim 
and  North  Cork  Militia,  encountered  them  near  the 
town,  and  by  a  steady  and  well-directed  fire  completely 
routed  them.  As  was  usually  the  case  during  the  re- 
bellion, the  rebel  fire,  coming  from  men  who  were 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  firearms,  went  far 
above  the  troops,  and  only  three  men  were  killed.  The 
victorious  army  abstained  from  pursuit,  but  burnt  many 
houses  in  a  neighbouring  village,  which  were  said  to 


^  Gordon,  pp.  141-143.  Qor-  .  bellion,  in  order  to  save  their 
don  soon  after  sacceeded  this  lives,  continued  in  that  creed, 
clergyman  as  Rector  of  Killegny,  *  probably  through  fear  of  a  se- 
and  was  therefore  well  acquainted  cond  insurrection.'  It  appears 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  from  one  of  the  affidavits,  that 
parish.  He  says  that  there  were  the  rebels  were  sometimes  con- 
signs that,  if  the  rebellion  had  tented  if  their  prisoners  con- 
been  prolonged,  the  immunity  of  sented  to  cross  themselves,  as 
the  Protestants  of  this  parish  this  was  considered  a  proof  that 
would  not  have  lasted,  and  that  at  least  they  were  not  Orange- 
a  few  of  those  who  conformed  men.  (Musgrave,  Appendix,  pp. 
to  Catholicism  during  the  re-  118,  119.) 
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belong  to  rebels,  and  then  retired  to  Gorey,  bringing 
with  them  more  than  100  captured  horses,  some  arms, 
and  two  green  flags.^ 

The  rebels,  however,  did  not  abandon  their  enter- 
prise, and  it  was  determined  to  renew  it  with  a  greatly- 
increased  force.  A  large  part  of  the  men  on  Vinegar 
Hill  went  to  the  camp  on  Corrigrua  Hill,  and  on  Sun- 
day, June  3,  a  great  force  was  marshalled  there,  in  pre- 
paration for  an  attack  on  Gorey,  which  was  intended 
for  the  morrow.  On  the  same  day,  General  Loftus 
arrived  at  Gorey,  with  a  force  of  1,500  men  and  five 
pieces  of  artillery.  Though  the  reinforcement  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  militia  and  yeomanry,^  it  was  believed 
that  the  loyalist  force  would  be  amply  suflScient  to  sur- 
round and  capture  the  rebel  camp  on  Corrigrua  Hill, 
and  thus  to  crush  the  rebellion  on  this  side  of  Wexford. 
About  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  the  troops 
marched  from  Gorey  in  two  divisions,  commanded  re- 
spectively by  General  Lofbus  and  Colonel  Walpole.  They 
moved  along  two  different  roads,  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  the  hill  on  opposite  sides,  General  Loftus 
taking  the  road  to  the  left,  and  Colonel  Walpole  that 
to  the  right. 


*  Gordon,  pp.  112, 113 ;    Tay-  and  loud  screech  of  a  child.  The 

lor,  pp.  47,  48.  Gordon  was  him-  other  yeoman  was  then  urged  by 

self  near  this  battle,  and  his  son  his  companion  to  fire ;  but  he, 

appears  to  have  been  engaged  in  being  a  gentleman  and  less  fero- 

it.    He  says:   *A  small  occur-  cious,  instead  of    firing,    com- 

rence  after  the  battle,  of  which  manded  the  concealed  persons  to 

a  son  of  mine  was  a  witness,  appear;  when  a  poor  woman  and 

may  help  to  illustrate  the  state  eight  children,  almost  naked — 

of  the  country  at  that  time.  Two  one'    of     whom    was    severely 

yeomen,  coming  to  a  brake  or  wounded— came  trembling  from 

clump  of  bushes,  and  observing  the  brake,  where  they  had  se- 

a  small  motion,  as  if  some  per-  creted    themselves    for    safety.' 

sons  were  hiding  there,  one  of  (P.  113.) 

them  fired  into  it,  and  the  shot  *  See  Taylor,  p.  49. 
was  answered  by  a  most  piteous 

VOL.  IV.  CO 
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Early  on  the  same  morning,  the  insurgents  had 
started  on  their  march  for  Qorey.  Before  their  depar- 
ture mass  was  celebrated,  and  the  priests  distributed 
the  ball  cartridges.  Unlike  the  loyalists,  they  had  thrown 
out  scouts,  and  they  soon  discovered  the  approach  of  the 
division  of  Walpole.  This  officer,  though  a  favourite  at 
the  Castle,  was  totally  inexperienced  in  actual  war,  and 
was  blinded,  like  many  others  during  the  rebellion,  by 
his  contempt  for  the  rebels.  As  he  now  advanced  heed- 
lessly through  narrow  lanes  flanked  by  high  hedges,  he 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  powerful  rebel  force  under 
the  command  of  Father  John  Murphy.  A  storm  of 
grape  shot  failed  to  disperse  the  assailants.  Walpole 
was  shot  dead.  His  troops  were  driven  back  with  seri- 
ous loss.  They  fled  in  disorder  to  Gorey ;  rushed  hastily 
through  its  streets  under  the  fire  of  rebels,  who  had 
taken  possession  of  some  of  the  houses,  and  did  not 
pause  in  their  retreat  till  they  reached  Arklow.  Three 
cannon  were  taken,  and  at  least  fifty-four  men  were 
killed  or  missing.  Among  the  officers  who  were  slightly 
wounded  was  Captain  Armstrong,  the  accuser  of  the 
Sheares's. 

General  Loftus  had  heard  from  a  distance  the  noise 
of  battle ;  he  sent  some  seventy  men  across  countiy  to 
support  Walpole,  and  a  second  disastrous  fight  took 
place.  Loftus  could  not  bring  his  artillery  across  the 
fields,  but  at  length  by  a  circuitous  road  he  reached  the 
scene  of  conflict,  where  he  found  the  dead  body  of  Wal- 
pole, and  evident  signs  of  the  defeat  of  his  division.* 
He  followed  the  rebel  army  towards  Gorey,  found  it  at 


'  Compare  Byrne's  Memmrs,  He  represents  Walpole  as  having 

i.  97-101;  Gordon,  pp.  114-116;  been  killed  in  the  second  fight. 

Hay,  pp.  49-51.  Byrne  was  pre-  All  the  other  accounts  place  his 

sent  in  the  action,  and  his  ac-  death  at  the  beginning  of    the 

count  differs  in  some  respects  conflict. 
Irom  that  of  the  other  historians. 
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last  strongly  posted  on  a  hill  that  commands  that  town, 
and  was  met  by  a  fire  from  the  cannon  which  had  been 
taken.  Feeling  himself  unable  either  to  take  the  post 
or  to  pass  under  it  into  the  town,  he  hastily  retreated 
to  Camew  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  thence  to 
Oarlow,  leaving  a  great  tract  of  country  at  the  mercy 
of  the  rebels.* 

If  these,  instead  of  stopping  for  some  days  at  Gorey, 
had  pressed  immediately  on,  raising  the  country  as  they 
went,  there  would  have  been  little  or  nothing,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  competent  judge,  to  check  them  between 
Wicklow  and  Dublin.^  The  loyalists  of  Gorey,  who  had 
expected  complete  security  from  the  arrival  of  Loft  us, 
now  fled  in  wild  confiision  with  the  retreating  troops  to 
Arklow,  leaving  their  property  behind  them.  In  the 
town  there  was  some  plunder  and  much  drinking. 
About  a  hundred  prisoners  were  released.  Cattle  were 
killed  for  the  rebel  camp  in  such  numbers,  and  so  waste- 
fully,  that  the  remains  which  were  strewn  about  would 
probably  have  caused  a  pestilence,  if  one  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Gorey  had  not  come  daily  to  carry  off  and  bury 
the  hides  and  offal.  Many  men  came  in  from  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Orders  are  said  to  have  been  given, 
that  all  persons  harbouring  Protestants  should  bring 
them  in  on  pain  of  death,  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
rebels  *  shot  several  Protestants  whom  they  had  taken 
in  their  different  marches.'  ^     It  is  more  certain,  that 


»  Gordon,  Taylor,  Byrne,  Hay.  51,52)  and  Musgrave  (p.  406); 

*  See  the  extracts  from  the  and  the  *  Field  Officer '  cited  by 
•  Journal  of  a  Field  Officer '  Maxwell  says :  *  Time  was  wasted 
quoted  in  Maxwell's  History  in  collecting  and  piking  Protes- 
of  the  Rebellion,  pp.  112,  115.  tants,  which  might  have  been 
Byrne,  however,  gives  reasons  employed  with  far  greater  ad- 
for  thinking  that  an  immediate  vantage  to  the  cause.*  On  the 
march  on  Arklow  would  have  other  hand,  nothing  is  said  about 
been  imprudent  (i.  114).  these  executions  by  Byrne,  who 

*  This  is  stated  by  Taylor  (pp.  was  present  in  the  expedition,  or 

c  c  2 
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they  sent  out  parties  to  bum  the  houses  of  Gowan 
and  two  or  three  other  magistrates  who  were  obnoxious 
to  them. 

While  these  things  were  happening  at  Gorey,  a 
much  larger  body  under  the  command  of  Bagenal 
Harvey  attempted  to  take  New  Ross.  Adopting  their 
usual  precaution  of  encamping  always  on  a  height,  they 
passed  from  Wexford  to  their  old  quarters  on  the  Three 
Rocks ;  thence  on  June  1  to  Carrickbyme  Hill,  which 
is  about  seven  miles  from  New  Ross,  and  then  on  the 
4th  to  Corbet  Hill,  which  is  within  a  mile  of  that  town. 
A  few  days  before,  they  might  probably  have  occupied 
it  without  resistance,  thus  opening  a  path  into  Carlow ; 
but  General  Johnston  was  now  there,  at  the  head  of  at 
least  1,400  men,  including  150  yeomen.  His  force  was 
composed  of  the  Dublin  Militia  under  Lord  Mountjoy, 
with  detachments  from  the  5th  Dragoons,  the  Clare, 
Donegal,  and  Meath  Militia,  the  Mid-Lothian  Fencibles, 
and  some  English  artillery.  At  daybreak  on  the  5th 
the  insurgents  were  ready  for  the  attack,  but  Harvey 
first  endeavoured  to  save  bloodshed  by  sending  a  sum- 
mons to  the  commander,  representing  the  overwhelming 
numbers  of  the  assailants,  and  summoning  him  to  sur- 
render the  town,  and  thus  save  from  total  ruin  the 
property  it  contained.  A  man  named  Furlong,  bearing 
a  flag  of  truce,  undertook  to  carry  the  message,  but  as 


by  Gordon,  who  was  most  inti-  fact,  were  committed  on   both 

mately  acquainted  with  Gorey.  sides.'  (P.  146.)   Byrne  and  Hay 

Hay  says  that,  before  the  cap-  pretend  that  the  troops  intended 

ture  of  Gorey,  the  military  sta-  to  kill  their  prisoners  in  Gorey, 

tioned    there    *  plundered    and  and  were  only  prevented  by  the 

burned  many  houses,  and  shot  rapidity  with  which  they  were 

several  stragglers  who  happened  driven  through  the  town.      It 

to  fall  in  their  way.    This  pro-  seems  to  me  quite  impossible  to 

voked  the  insurgents  to  vie  with  pronounce  with    confidence   on 

their  opponents  in  this  mode  of  these  points, 
warfare,  and  •  .  .  enormities,  in 
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he  approached  he  was  shot  dead,  and  his  pockets  rifled. 
Few  incidents  in  the  rebellion  did  more  to  exasperate 
the  rebels,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  no 
misadventure,  but  a  deliberate  act.^ 

The  battle  that  ensued  was  the  most  desperate  in 
the  rebellion.  The  insurgents  advanced  at  daybreak, 
driving  before  them  a  quantity  of  black  cattle  to  break 
the  ranks  of  the  troops,  and  they  were  received  with  a 
steady  fire  of  grape.  *  At  near  seven  o'clock,'  says  an 
eye-witness  who  was  with  General  Johnston,  *  the  army 
began  to  retreat  in  all  directions.  .  .  .  The  rebels  pour- 
ing in  like  a  flood,  artillery  was  called  for,  and  human 
blood  began  to  flow  down  the  street.  Though  hundreds 
were  blown  to  pieces  by  our  grape  shot,  yet  thousands 
behind  them,  being  intoxicated  from  drinking  during 
the  night  and  void  of  fear,  rushed  upon  us.  The  cavalry 
were  now  ordered  to  make  a  charge  through  them,  when 
a  terrible  carnage  ensued.  They  were  cut  down  like 
grass,  but  the  pikemen  being  called  to  the  front,  and 
our  swords  being  too  short  to  reach  them,  obliged  the 
horses  to  retreat,  which  put  us  into  some  confusion. 
We  kept  up  the  action  till  half-past  eight,  and  it  was 
maintained  with  such  obstinacy  on  both  sides  that  it 
was  doubtful  who  would  keep  the  field.  They  then 
began  to  bum  and  destroy  the  town.  It  was  on  fire  in 
many  places  in  about  fifteen  minutes.  By  this  time 
the  insurgents  advanced  as  far  as  the  main  guard,  where 
there  was  a  most  bloody  conflict,  but  with  the  assistance 
of  two  ship  guns  placed  in  the  street,  we  killed  a  gi'eat 
number  and  kept  them  back  for  some  time.'^  They 
soon,  however,  rallied,  and  by  their  onward  sweep  bore 
down  the  artillerymen,  and  obtained  possession  of  the 


*  Gordon  says :  •  To  shoot  all      been  a  maxim  with  his  Majesty's 
persons  carrying  flags  of  truce      forces.'  (P.  118.) 
from  the  rebels,  appears  to  have  '  Taylor,  pp.  66,  57. 
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guns.  Loi'd  Mountjoy,  at  the  head  of  the  Dublin  County 
Kegiment,  then  charged  them,  and  a  fierce  hand-to- 
hand  fight  ensued,  but  the  troops  were  unable  to  pierce 
the  ranks  of  the  pikemen.  Lord  Mountjoy  was  sur^ 
rounded  and  fell,  and  his  soldiers  fiercely  fighting  were 
driven  back  by  the  overwhelming  weight  of  the  enemy, 
and  at  last  crossed  the  bridge  to  the  Kilkenny  side  of 
the  river,  where,  however,  they  speedily  rallied.  Mount- 
joy was  the  first  member  of  either  House  of  Parliament 
who  had  fallen  in  this  disastrous  struggle,  and  it  was 
bitterly  noticed  by  the  ultra-Protestant  party,  that  he 
was  the  Luke  Gardiner  who  had  been  one  of  the 
warmest  friends  of  the  Catholics,  and  who  twenty  years 
before  had  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  the 
first  considerable  measure  for  their  relief.* 

The  town  seemed  now  almost  lost,  and  some  of  the 
troops  in  wild  panic  fled  to  Waterford.  If  indeed  all 
the  resources  of  the  rebels  had  been  exerted,  nothing 
could  have  saved  it.  But  though  the  insurgents  were 
the  raw  material  out  of  which  some  of  the  best  soldiers 
in  the  British  army  have  been  formed;  though  they 
showed  a  desperate  and  truly  admirable  courage,  in 
facing  for  long  hours  the  charge  of  cavalry  and  bayonets, 
the  volleys  of  disciplined  soldiers,  and  even  the  storm  of 
grape  shot,  they  were  in  truth  but  untrained,  ignorant, 
poverty-stricken,  half-armed  peasants,  most  of  whom 
had  never  before  seen  a  shot  fired  in  war.  Bagenal 
Harvey  had  ordered  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the  town 
in  three  quarters,  but  the  men  who  rushed  into  it,  in- 
furiated by  the  death  of  Furlong,  kept  no  discipline  and 
acted  on  no  plan.     A  large  part,  it  is  said  indeed  tl:e 


*  On  the  death  of  Mountjoy,  test.*    Major  Vesey  says:  *He 

see  the  account  by  an  eye-witness  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner 

in  Taylor,  pp.  67,  68.    General  early.    When  we  stormed  their 

Johnston,  in  the  official  bulletin,  fort,  we  found  his  body  mangled 

says  he  *fell  early  in  the  con-  and  butchered.* 
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great  majority,  of  the  insurgents  remained  at  Corbet 
Hill,  and  never  descended  to  share  the  dangers  of  their 
fellows,  and  even  of  those  who  had  taken  the  town,  a 
multitude  soon  dispersed  through  the  streets  to  plunder 
or  to  drink.  General  Johnston  succeeded  in  rallying 
his  troops,  and  placing  himself  at  their  head,  he  once 
more  charged  the  insurgents.  A  well-directed  fire  from 
the  cannon  which  had  not  been  taken,  cleared  his  way, 
and  after  desperate  fighting  the  town  was  regained,  and 
the  cannon  recaptured  and  turned  against  the  rebels. 
Johnston  himself  displayed  prodigies  of  valour,  and 
three  horses  were  shot  under  him. 

Still,  the  day  was  far  from  over.  *  The  gun  I  had 
the  honour  to  command,'  writes  the  eye-witness  I  have 
quoted,  *  being  called  to  the  main  guard,  shocking  was 
it  to  see  the  dreadful  carnage  that  was  there.  It  con- 
tinued for  half  an  hour  obstinate  and  bloody.  The 
thundering  of  cannon  shook  the  town  ;  the  very  windows 
were  shivered  in  pieces  with  the  dreadful  concussion.  I 
believe  600  rebels  lay  dead  in  the  main  street.  They 
would  often  come  within  a  few  yards  of  the  guns.  One 
fellow  ran  up,  and  taking  off  his  hat  and  wig,  thrust 
them  up  the  cannon's  mouth  the  length  of  his  arm, 
calling  to  the  rest,  "  Blood-an'-'ounds !  my  boys,  come 
take  her  now,  she's  stopt,  she's  stopt ! "  The  action  was 
doubtful  and  bloody  from  four  in  the  morning  to  four 
in  the  evening,  when  they  began  to  give  way  in  all 
quarters.  ...  I  know  soldiers  that  fired  120  rounds  of 
ball,  and  I  fired  twenty-one  rounds  of  canister  shot 
with  the  field  piece  I  commanded.'  ^ 

Some  striking  figures  stand  out  amid  the  confused 
struggle  in  the  town.  In  the  hottest  of  the  fire,  a 
religious  enthusiast  was  seen  among  the  insurgents 
bearing  aloft  a  crucifix,  and  though  the  bullets  and 


Taylor,  pp.  58,  59. 
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grape  shot  fell  &8t  and  thick,  many  a  rebel  paused  for 
a  moment  before  he  charged,  to  kneel  down  and  kiss  it. 
A  woman  named  Doyle,  tike  daughter  of  a  faggot-cutter, 
seemed  to  those  who  observed  her  to  bear  a  charmed 
life.    She  moved  to  and  fro  where  the  battle  raged  most 
fiercely,  cutting  with  a  small  bill-hook  the  belts  of  the 
fallen  soldiers,  and  supplying  the  insurgents  with  car- 
tridges from  their  cartouches.   At  the  end  of  the  battle, 
when  the  rebels  were  in  retreat  and  about  to  abandon  a 
small  cannon,  she  took  her  stand  beside  it,  and  said  she 
would  remain  to  be  shot  unless  there  was  courage  enough 
among  the  ftigitives  to  save  it,  and  she  rallied  a  small 
party,  who  carried  it  from  the  field.     One  soldier  was 
noticed,  who  with  reckless  daring  disdained  any  shelter 
or  concealment,  and  stood  conspicuous  on  the  wall  of  a 
burning  cabin,  whence  with  cool,  unerring  aim,  he  shot 
down  rebel  after  rebel.     At  last  the  inevitable  shot 
struck  him,  and  he  fell  backwards  into  the  still  smoking 
ruins.     A  townsman  named  McCormick,  who  had  once 
been  in  the  army,  donned  a  brazen  helmet,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  loyalist  ranks.     Again 
and  again,  when  the  soldiers  flinched  beneath  the  heavy 
fire  and  fled  to  shelter,  he  drew  them  out,  rallied  them, 
and  led  them  against  the  enemy.     His  wife  was  worthy 
of  him.     When  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle  all  the 
other  inhabitants  fled  across  the  bridge  into  the  county 
of  Kilkenny,  she  alone  remained,  and  employed  herself 
during  the  whole  battle  in  mixing  wine  and  water  for 
the  soldiers.     A  boy  named  Lett,  who  was  said  to  have 
been  only  thirteen,  had  run  away  from  his  mother  and 
joined  the  insurgents.  At  a  critical  moment  he  snatched 
up  a  green  banner,  and  a  great  body  of  pikemen  followed 
him  in  a  charge.     Another  young  boy  who  was  in  the 
rebel  ranks,  may  be  noticed  on  account  of  the  ftiture 
that  lay  before  him.     He  was  John  Devereux  of  Tagh- 
mon,  who  afterwards  rose  to  fame  and  fortune  in  South 
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America,  and  became  one  of  the   most  distinguished 
generals  in  the  service  of  Bolivar.^ 

At  last,  the  insurgents  broke  and  fled.  The  flight 
was  terrible,  for  it  was  through  streets  of  burning  and 
falling  houses,  and  many  are  said  to  have  perished  in 
the  flames.  The  streets  of  Ross,  General  Johnston 
reported,  were  literally  strewn  with  the  carcases  of 
the  rebels.^  '  The  carnage,'  wrote  Major  Vesey,  *  was 
shocking,  as  no  quarter  was  given.  The  soldiers  were 
too  much  exasperated,  and  could  not  be  stopped.  It 
was  a  fortunate  circumstance,'  he  adds,  *  for  us  that 
early  in  the  night  a  man  ran  in  from  their  post  to  ac- 
quaint us  that  it  was  their  intention  to  attack  us,  and 
that  they  were  -resolved  to  conquer  or  die,  and  so  in 
fact  they  acted.' ^  In  the  first  excited  estimates,  the 
loss  of  the  insurgents  was  reckoned  at  seven  thousand 
men.    According  to  the  best  accounts,  it  was  about  two 


'  Many  interesting  particulars 
of  this  battle,  from  an  eye- 
witness on  the  rebel  side,  will  be 
found  in  Cloney's  Personal  Nar- 
rative ;  and  from  an  eye-witness 
on  the  loyalist  side,  in  Taylor. 

*  Beport  of  General  Johnston, 
inclosed  by  Camden  to  Portland, 
June  8, 1798. 

"  Becord  Office.  Hay  declares 
that  there  was  not  only  an  indis- 
criminate massacre  when  New 
Boss  was  taken,  but  that  on  *  the 
foUowing  day  also,  the  few 
thatched  houses  that  remained 
unburnt . . .  were  closely  searched, 
and  not  a  man  discovered  in 
them  left  alive.  Some  houses 
set  on  fire  were  so  thronged,  that 
the  corpses  of  the  suffocated 
within  them  could  not  fall  to  the 
ground,  but  continued  crowded 
together  in  an  upright  posture, 


until  they  were  taken  out  to  be 
interred.*  (P.  165.)  How  far 
such  stories  were  true,  and  how 
far  they  were  inventions  or  exag- 
gerations, intended  to  parallel 
the  massacre  of  Scullabogue, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  Madden 
collected  some  stories  about  the 
capture  of  New  Boss,  from  two 
old  men  who  had  been  there,  and 
their  account  went  to  show  that 
there  had  been  very  general  mas- 
sacre, but  that  it  had  been  im- 
mediately after  the  capture.  He 
says,  they  agreed  *  that,  after  the 
battle  was  entirely  over,  as  many 
were  shot  and  suffocated  in  the 
burning  cabins  and  houses  from 
four  O'clock  in  the  afternoon  till 
night,  and  were  hanged  the  next 
day,  as  were  kiUed  in  the  fight.' 
{United  Irishmen^  iv.  445.) 
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thousand.     The  loss  on  the  loyalist  side  was  officially 
reckoned  at  two  hundred  and  thirty  men. 

The  battle  of  New  Ross  was  still  raging,  when  a 
scene  of  horror  was  enacted  at  Scullabogue  bam,  which 
has  left  an  indelible  mark  on  Irish  history.  The  rebels 
had  in  the  last  few  days  collected  many  prisoners,  and 
though  some  are  said  to  have  been  put  to  death,  the 
great  majority  were  kept  under  guard  near  the  foot  of 
Oarrickbyme  mountain,  where  the  camp  had  lately 
been,  in  a  lonely  and  abandoned  country  house  called 
Scullabogue  and  in  the  adjoining  bam.  The  number 
of  the  prisoners  is  stated  in  the  Protestant  accounts  to 
have  been  two  hundred  and  twenty-four,  though  the 
Catholic  historians  have  tried  to  reduce  it  to  eighty  or 
a  hundred.  They  were  left  under  the  guard  of  three 
hundred  rebels.  The  accounts  of  what  happened  are 
not  quite  consistent  in  their  details,  but  it  appears  that 
in  an  early  stage  of  the  battle,  a  party  of  runaways 
from  the  camp  reached  Scullabogue,  declaring  that  the 
rebel  army  at  New  Ross  was  cut  off;  that  the  troops 
were  shooting  all  prisoners,  and  butchering  all  the 
Catholics  who  fell  into  their  hands;  that  orders  had 
been  issued  that  the  prisoners  at  Scullabogue  should  be 
at  once  slaughtered ;  and  that  a  priest  had  given  per- 
emptory instructions  to  that  effect.  The  leader  of  the 
rebel  guard  is  said  to  have  at  first  hesitated  and  resisted, 
but  his  followers  soon  began  the  work  of  blood.  Thirty- 
seven  prisoners  who  were  confined  in  the  house  were 
dragged  out,  and  shot  or  piked  before  the  hall  door. 
The  fate  of  those  who  were  in  the  barn  was  more  terri- 
ble. The  rebels  surrounded  it  and  set  it  on  fire,  thrust- 
ing back  with  their  pikes  into  the  flames  those  who 
attempted  to  escape.  Three  only  by  some  strange  for- 
tune escaped.  It  is  said  that  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  persons  perished  in  the  bam  by  fire  or  suffocation, 
and  that  twenty  of  them  were  women  and  children. 
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The  immense  majority  were  Protestants,  but  there  were 
ten  or  fifteen  Catholics  among  them.  Some  of  these 
appear  to  have  been  wives  of  North  Cork  Militia  men, 
and  some  others,  Catholic  servants  who  had  refused  to 
quit  their  Protestant  masters.^ 

By  this  time  the  Irish  Government,  which  had  been 
at  first  disposed  to  look  with  contempt  and  almost  with 
gratification  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  were 
thoroughly  alarmed.  Pelham  was  ill  in  England,  but 
he  received  constant  information  from  Ireland,  and  his 
confidential  correspondence  shows  clearly  the  growing 
sense  of  danger. 

On  June  1,  Elliot  wrote  to  him,  sending  bulletins 
of  the  various  actions  between  the  King's  troops  and 
the  rebels,  *  in  all  of  which,'  he  writes,  *  the  former  have 
manifested  the  highest  spirit  and  intrepidity,  and  the 
most  inviolable  fidelity,  and  I  cannot  help  adding,  that 
the  zeal  and  alertness  of  the  yeomanry  have  contributed 
most  essentially  to  the  security  of  the  metropolis.  The 
news  to-day  is  not  pleasant.  The  rebels  are  in  con- 
siderable force  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  and  are  in 
possession  of  the  town,  and  General  Fawcett,  in  march- 
ing with  a  body  of  troops  from  Waterford  towards 
Wexford,  has  been  obliged  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of 
several  men  and  a  howitzer.  .  .  .  The  provinces  of  Ul- 
ster and  Munster  are  at  present  in  a  state  of  tranquillity. 
...  If  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  the  other  leading 
traitors  had  not  been  apprehended,  I  am  persuaded  we 
should  have  had  at  this  moment  to  encounter  a  very 
formidable  and  widely  diffused  rebellion.     Troops  from 


*  Compare    Gordon,  pp.  121,  iton,  p.  184.     Taylor  gives  the 

122 ;    Taylor,  pp.  64-70 ;   Hay,  names  of  ninety-five  persons  who 

pp.  166-169 ;  Cloney,  pp.  44,  46.  were  killed  at  Scullabogue,  and 

Among  modern  books,  the  reader  he  says  there  were  others  whose 

may  consult  the  rebel  historian  names  he  could  not  discover. 
Harvvood's  History  of  the  Rebel- 
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England  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  I  hope  the  suc- 
cour will  be  speedy.  Our  army  is  so  disposed  that  it  is 
difficult  to  bring  it  together ;  and  if  a  foreign  enemy 
were  in  the  country,  we  should  have  a  fatal  experience 
of  the  truth  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby's  prediction, 
that  a  body  of  5,000  men  might  cut  off  our  troops  in 
detail.  My  greatest  apprehension  at  present  is  a  reli- 
gious war.  In  my  own  opinion^  the  evil  which  has 
resulted  from  the  Orange  Association  is  almost  irrepar- 
able, and  yet  I  am  afraid  Government  will  be  compelled, 
or  at  least  will  think  itself  compelled,  to  resort,  in  the 
present  emergency,  to  that  description  of  force  for 
assistance.  At  the  same  time,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
Lord  Castlereagh  endeavour  to  repress  the  religious 
distinctions  as  much  as  possible.'  ^ 

Two  days  later  Lord  Camden  wrote:  *The  North 
and  South  continue  quiet,  and  the  formidable  part  of 
the  rebellion  is  now  confined  to  Wexford.  .  .  .  The 
cruelties  the  rebels  have  committed  are  dreadful,  and  the 
religious  appearance  which  the  war  now  bears  is  most 
alarming.  Whenever  our  troops  have  had  opportunities 
of  meeting  the  rebels,  they  have  behaved  well,  but  their 
wildness  and  want  of  discipline  is  most  alarming,  look- 
ing as  we  must  do  to  a  more  formidable  enemy.'  ^  Elliot 
stated  that  the  war  in  Wexford  had  *  certainly  assumed 
a  strong  religious  spirit.'  Lord  Fingall  and  the  leading 
Catholic  gentry,  he  added,  were  quite  sensible  of  the 
danger,  and  had  presented  a  most  admirable  address, 
but  the  rebels  would  undoubtedly  fan  the  flame  of  reli- 
gious dissension,  and  the  intemperance  of  Protestants 
was  assisting  them.  '  The  contest,'  he  said,  *  is  yet  by 
no  means  decided ;  but  if  the  rebels  should  not  have 
the  co-operation  of  a  French  army,  I  trust  we  shall  put 


*  Elliot   to  Pelham,  June   1,  *  Camden  to  Pelham,  June  3, 

1798.    (Pelham  MSS.)  1798. 
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them  down.  If  the  French  should  be  able  to  throw  a 
force  of  5,000  men  on  any  part  of  our  coast,  it  would 
render  the  result  very  dubious.'  He  at  the  same  time 
expressed  his  total  want  of  confidence  in  the  abilities  of 
Lake,  who,  *  though  a  brave,  cool,  collected  man,  ex- 
tremely obliging,  and  pleasant  in  •  the  transaction  of 
business,'  'has  not  resources  adequate  to  the  critical 
situation  in  which  he  is  placed.'  *The  loss  of  Aber- 
cromby,'  continued  Elliot,  *  will  not  easily  be  repaired.'  * 
On  the  5th,  before  the  news  of  the  battle  of  New 
Eoss  arrived,  Camden  wrote  to  England  in  very  serious 
and  explicit  terms.  He  relates  that  two  attacks  on  the 
Wexford  rebels  had  been  defeated.  The  North,  he 
says,  may  possibly  be  kept  quiet,  but  this  '  wholly  de- 
pends upon  a  speedy  end  being  put  to  the  rebellion 
near  Dublin.  It  is  therefore,'  he  continues,  *  my  duty 
to  state  it  to  your  grace  as  a  point  of  indispensable 
necessity,  as  one  on  which  the  salvation  of  Ireland  de- 
pends, that  this  rebellion  should  be  instantly  suppressed. 
No  event  but  an  instant  extinction  can  prevent  its 
becoming  general,  as  it  is  notorious  that  the  whole 
country  is  organised,  and  only  waiting  until  the  success 
of  one  part  of  the  kingdom  is  apparent,  before  the  other 
parts  begin  their  operations.  The  Chancellor,  the 
Speaker,  Sir  John  Pamell,  and  all  those  friends  of  his 
Majesty's  Government  whom  I  am  in  the  habit  of  con- 
sulting, have  this  day  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to 
give  it  as  their  solemn  opinion,  and  have  requested  me 
to  state  it  as  such,  that  the  salvation  of  Ireland  depends 
upon  immediate  and  very  considerable  succour,  that  a 
few  regiments  will  perhaps  only  be  sent  to  slaughter  or 
to  loss,  but  that  a  very  formidable  force  of  many  thou- 
sand men,  sent  forthwith,  will  probably  save  the  king- 
dom, which  will  not  exist  without  such  a  support.     I 


Elliot  to  Pelham,  June  3,  1798. 
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feel  myself  that  their  opinion  is  perfectly  well  founded, 
I  add  to  it  my  own,  and  I  must  add  that  General  Lake 
agrees  with  these  gentlemen  and  me  in  the  absolute 
necessity  of  this  reinforcement.'  He  asks,  accordingly, 
for  at  least  10,000  men.i 

In  a  more  confidential  letter  which  was  written  next 
day  to  Pelham,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  informs  his  Chief 
Secretary  that  he  had  stated  both  to  Portland  and  Pitt 
his  decided  opinion,  *  that  unless  a  very  large  force  is 
immediately  sent  from  England,  the  country  may  be 
lost.'  He  expressed  his  deep  conviction,  that  Lake  was 
not  a  man  of  suflScient  ability  or  authority  for  his  pre- 
sent position,  and  he  adds  an  important  recommenda- 
tion, which  he  had  apparently  already  sent  to  Pitt. 
*The  Lord  Lieutenant  ought  to  be  a  military  man. 
The  whole  government  of  the  country  is  now  military, 
and  the  power  of  the  chief  governor  is  almost  merged 
in  that  of  the  general  commanding  the  troops.  I  have 
suggested  the  propriety  of  sending  over  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  .  .  .  and  I  have  told  Pitt  .  .  .  that  without 
the  best  military  assistance,  I  conceive  the  country  to 
be  in  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  that  my  services 
cannot  be  useful  to  the  King.  ...  A  landing,  even  of 
a  small  body  of  French,  will  set  the  country  in  a  blaze, 
and  I  think  neither  our  force  nor  our  staff  equal  to  the 
very  difficult  circumstances  they  will  have  to  encounter.' 
In  Kildare  he  hopes  that  the  spirit  of  the  rebels  is 
broken,  but  *  the  county  of  Wexford  is  a  terrible  ex- 
ample of  their  fury  and  licentiousness.  .  .  .  Great 
impatience  is  entertained,  from  no  regiments  having 
arrived  from  England,  and  indeed,  it  is  mortifying  to 
think  that  we  have  not  received  a  man,  although  the 
rebellion  has  lasted  for  a  fortnight.'  ^ 


*  Camden  to  Portland,  June  6,  *  Camden  to  Pelham,  June  6. 

1798.  Lord  Clare,  who  was  never  dis- 
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The  b&ttle  of  New  Eoss  was  a  loyalist  victory,  but 
the  extraordinary  resolution  and  courage  shown  by  the 
insurgents  greatly  increased  the  alarm.  *  Although 
the  spirit  and  gallantry  of  his  Majesty's  army/  wrote 
Camden,  *  finally  overcame  the  rebels,  your  grace  will 
learn  how  very  formidable  are  their  numbers,  led  on  as 
they  are  by  desperation  and  enthusiasm.  .  .  .  Major 
Vesey,  who  commanded  the  Dublin  County  Eegiment 
after  the  melancholy  fate  of  Lord  Mountjoy,  describes 
the  attack  which  was  made  as  the  most  furious  possible. 
.  .  .  Our  force  was  obliged  twice  to  retire  ;  they  were, 
however,  finally  successful,  but  they  were  so  harassed 
and  fatigued  as  not  to  be  able  to  make  any  forward 
movement,  and  your  grace  will  observe  how  very  for- 
midable an  enemy  Colonel  Crawford,  who  has  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  all  descriptions  of  service,  states 
the  rebels  to  be.'  ^ 

The  letters  of  Colonel  Crawford  and  Major  Vesey 
were  inclosed,  and  they  fully  bear  out  Camden's  esti- 
mate of  the  seriousness  of  the  crisis.  '  The  insurgents,' 
wrote  the  first  officer, '  yesterday  marched  from  Carrick- 

posed  to  panic,  took  an  equally  organised;  and  if  the  garrison 
grave  view.  The  day  after  Wal-  was  forced  out,  to  meet  an  in- 
pole's  defeat,  he  wrote :  •  Our  vading  army  from  this  side  of 
situation  is  critical  in  the  ex-  Wexford,  they  would  probably, 
treme.  We  know  that  there  has  on  their  return,  find  the  metro- 
been  a  complete  military  orga-  polls  in  possession  of  its  proper 
nisation  of  the  people  in  three-  rebel  troops.  In  a  word,  such  is 
fourths  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  the  extent  of  treason  in  Ireland, 
North,  nothing  will  kee^  the  re-  that  if  any  one  district  is  left 
bels  quiet  but  a  conviction  that,  uncovered  by  troops,  it  will  be 
where  treason  has  broken  out,  immediately  possessed  by  its  own 
the  rebellion  is  merely  Popish ;  proper  rebels.  ...  I  have  long 
but,  even  with  this  impression  on  foreseen  the  mischief,  and  con- 
their  minds,  we  cannot  be  cer-  demned  the  imbecility  which 
tain  that  their  love  of  republic-  has  suffered  it  to  extend  itself.* 
anism  will  not  outweigh  their  {Auckland  Correspondencetiv.S.) 
inveteracy  against  Popery.  In  *  Camden  to  Portland,  June  8, 
the  capital  there  is  a  rebel  army  1798. 
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bume  to  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  this  place.  This 
morning  General  Johnston  was  about  giving  orders  for 
advancing  against  them,  wlien  they  did  it,  and  made  as 
severe  an  attack  as  is  possible  for  any  troops  with  such 
arms.  They  were  in  great  force,  not  many  firearms, 
and  no  guns  at  first.  They  drove  in  oiir  right,  followed 
the  troops  quite  into  the  town,  and  got  possession  of 
four  guns.  By  very  gi^eat  personal  exertion  of  General 
Johnston  they  were  repulsed,  and  the  repeated  attacks 
they  afberwards  made  (being  far  less  vigorous  than 
the  first)  were  beaten  back,  and  the  guns  retaken. 
They  certainly  have  given  proofs  of  very  extraordinary 
courage  and  enthusiasm,  and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  very 
doubtful  that  the  force  at  present  under  General  John- 
ston would  be  able  to  subdue  the  Wexford  insurgents. 
Should  it  spread  now,  it  would  be  very  serious  indeed. 
.  .  .  The  militia  behaved  with  spirit,  but  are  quite  un- 
governable.' ^ 

'These  men,'  wrote  Beresford,  *  inflamed  by  their 
priests,  who  accompany  them  in  their  ranks,  fight  with 
a  mad  desperation.  It  is  becoming  too  apparent  that 
this  is  to  be  a  religious,  bloody  war.  We  must  conceal 
it  as  long  as  we  can,  because  a  great  part  of  our  army 


*  Colonel    Crawford,  June  6.  be  in  considerable  force.   Should 

Two  days  later  the  same  officer  we  be  defeated,  a  general  insur- 

wrote  to  General  Cradock,  that  rection  would  probably  be  the 

before  the  attack  on  New  Boss  he  consequence.    During  the  affair 

had  so  '  contemptible  an  opinion  of  the  5th  inst.,  large  bodies  of 

of  the  rebels  as  troops,'  that  he  people  collected  behind  us  in  the 

thought  the  best  plan  would  be  county  of  Kilkenny,  and  certainly 

to  divide  the  army  into  smaU  were  waiting  only  the  event  of 

columns,  and  beat  them  in  detail.  the  attack  made  by  the  people  of 

*  But,'  he  says,  *  I  have  now  to-  Wexford.  In  short,  I  do  not  think 

tally   changed    my    opinion.    I  General  Johnston's  and  General 

never  saw  any  troops  attack  with  Loftus's  corps,  even  when  ijnited, 

more   enthusiasm  and    bravery  sufficiently    strong— not    nearly 

than  the  rebels  did  on  the  6th.  so.'     (June  7,  Becord  Office.) 
...  To  insure  success  we  must 
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and  most  of  our  militia  are  Papists,  but  it  cannot  be 
long  concealed.  ...  If  the  militia  should  turn  or  the 
French  come  before  the  contest  is  ended  and  the  re- 
bellion crushed,  Ireland  goes  fii*st,  and  Great  Britain 
follows,  and  all  Europe  after.'  '  The  only  comfort  we 
have  is,  that  the  Northern  Protestants  begin  to  see  their 
danger,  and  are  arming  in  our  favour,  but  .  .  .  Go- 
vernment are  afraid  to  trust  them,  lest  the  Papists  of 
the  militia  and  army  should  take  affront.'  * 

Castlereagh  was  acting  as  Chief  Secretary  during 
the  illness  of  Pelham,  and  though  he  was  by  no  means 
inclined  to  exaggerate  danger,  he  took  an  equally  grave 
view  of  the  situation.  *  The  rebellion  in  Wexford,'  he 
wrote,  *has  assumed  a  more  serious  shape  than  was 
to  be  apprehended  from  a  peasantry,  however  well 
organised.'  '  An  enemy  that  only  yielded  after  a 
struggle  of  twelve  hours  is  not  contemptible.  Our 
militia  soldiers  have,  on  every  occasion,  manifested  the 
greatest  spirit  and  fidelity,  in  many  instances  defective 
subordination,  but  in  none  have  they  shown  the  smallest 
disposition  to  fraternity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  pursue 
the  insurgents  with  the  rancour  unfortunately  con- 
nected with  the  nature  of  the  struggle.  Had  the  rebels 
carried  Ross,  the  insurrection  would  have  immediately 
pervaded  the  counties  of  Waterford  and  Kilkenny.' 
Their  forces  *  consist  of  the  entire  male  inhabitants 
of  Wexford,  and  the  greatest  proportion  of  those  of 
Wicklow,  Kildare,  Carlow,  and  Kilkenny.  Prom  Carlow 
to  Dublin,  I  am  told,  scarcely  an  inhabitant  is  to  be 
seen.  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you,  that  our  fears  about 
the  North  are  too  likely  to  be  realised.  .  .  .  Rely  on  it, 
there  never  was  in  any  country  so  formidable  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  people.  It  may  not  disclose  itself  in 
the  full  extent  of  its  preparation  if  it  is  early  met  with 


*  Auckland  Correspondence,  iv.  9,  10, 13. 
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vigour  and  success,  but  our  forces  cannot  cope  in  a 
variety  of  distant  points  with  an  enemy  that  can  elude 
an  attack  when  it  is  inexpedient  to  risk  a  contest,'  * 

*  Wexford,  the  peaceable,  the  cultivated,'  wrote  Cooke, 

*  has  been  and  is  the  formidable  spot.  You  will  recol- 
lect, there  wem  no  returns j  no  delegateB  from  Wexford. 
How  artificial  I  You  recollect  in  Reynolds'  endence 
til  at  Lord  Edward  wanted  to  go  to  France,  to  hasten  a 
landing  from  frigates  at  Wexford.^  Ee  assured  the 
battle  of  New  Edbs  was  moab  fonnidable,  ...  It  was 
a  grand  attempt  of  the  rebels,  well  planned  and  boldly 
attempted  J  and  the  success  would  have  been  rainons, 
Johnston  deserves  greatly.  He  placed  himself  at  the 
heiid  of  the  Dublin  County  Regiment  when  the  affair 
grew  desperate,  and  by  personal  exeitions  succeeded.' 

*  The  Dublin  yeomanry  are  wonderfuL*^  A  landing  of 
the  French  or  the  slightest  disaster,  Camden  again 
repeated,  might  make  tlie  situation  most  alarming, 
'  The  most  able  generals,  and  a  most  numerous  and 
well-disciplined  araiy,  can  alone  save  Ireland  from 
phrnderj  perhaps  from  separation  from  Great  Britain/  * 

The  apprehensions  expressed  in  these  letters  would 
probably  have  proved  in  no  degree  exaggerated  if  the 
French  had  landed ^  or  if  the  rebellion  had  spread.  But 
day  after  day  the  insurgents  in  Wexford  looked  in  vain 
across  the  sea  for  the  promised  succour.  The  North, 
in  which  they  had  placed  so  much  trust,  was  still 
passive,  and  although  the  banner  of  religion  had  been 
raised  J  and  priests  were  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle, 
the  Catholic  province  of  Connaught  and  the  great 
Catholic  counties  of  the  South  were  perfectly  tranqiul. 


'  CB,Btl@reagh  t{>  Pelhain.  *  CmhA^u  to  Toril&iid.t  June 

^  See  Howeira  Stute  TriaU,  10, 1798.     Bee,  ioo,  a  number  of 

S3:vii<  413.  vcfj  intereBfeing  letters  on   the 

^  Coo^e  to  PeUiam^  June    3,  BituatioUt  in  tho  Jiickltind  Cor- 

170R.  r&njffmd^Jicei  iv.  3-10* 
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The  insurrection  was  still  confined  to  a  few  central 
counties,  and  outside  Wexford  it  was  nowhere  for- 
midable. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  greater  part  of  Ulster  during 
the  rebellion,  the  defection  of  the  Presbyterians  from 
the  movement  of  which  they  were  the  main  originators, 
and  the  great  and  enduring  change  which  took  place  in 
their  sentiments  in  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  are  facts  of  the  deepest  importance  in  Irish 
history,  and  deserve  very  careful  and  detailed  examina- 
tion. It  would  be  an  error  to  attribute  them  to  any 
single  cause.  They  are  due  to  a  concurrence  of  several 
distinct  influences,  which  can  be  clearly  traced  in  the 
correspondence  of  the  time.  Much  was  due  to  the 
growth  of  the  Orange  movement,  which  had  planted 
a  new  and  a  rival  enthusiasm  in  the  heart  of  the  dis- 
affected province,  and  immensely  strengthened  the  forces 
opposed  to  the  United  Irishmen ;  ^  and  much  also  to 
the  success  of  long-continued  military  government. 
Martial  law  had  prevailed  in  Ulster  much  longer  than 
in  the  other  provinces,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  an  enor- 
mous proportion  of  the  arms  which  had  been  so  labori- 
ously accumulated,  had  been  discovered  and  surrendered. 
When  the  rebellion  broke  out,  all  the  measures  of  pre- 
caution that  were  adopted  in  Dublin  were  taken  in  the 
towns  of  Ulster.  The  yeomanry  were  placed  on  per- 
manent duty,  and  patrolled  the  streets  by  night.  The 
inhabitants  were  forbidden  to  leave  their  houses  between 
nine  at  night  and  five  in  the  morning,  and  compelled 
to  post  up  the  names  of  those  who  were  within  them, 
which  were  to  be  called  over  whenever  the  military 


*  *  Our  Northern  accounts  are  represented)  keep  the  country  in 

still  very  good ;   no   stir  there  check,  and   will  overpower  the 

except  on  the  right  side.     The  rebels,  should  they  stir.'   (Beres- 

people  called  Orangemen  (whose  ford  to  Auckland,  June  1 ;  Auck- 

principles  have  been  totally  mis-  land  CorrespondencCt  iii.  442.) 
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authorities  desired.  The  arrival  of  every  stranger  was 
at  once  registered.  A  proclamation  was  issued,  ordering 
all  persons  who  were  not  expressly  authorised  to  possess 
arms  and  ammunition,  to  bring  them  in  within  an  as- 
signed |x  i'i(^d,  under  pain  of  military  c^xecution,  and 
promif^iiif^  at  the  same  time  that  if  they  did  soj  they 
would  be  ill  no  respect  molested^  and  that  no  quesfions 
woukl  be  asked.  At  Belfast  a  court-martial  sat  daily 
in  the  mnrket-place  for  the  trial  of  all  persouB  who  were 
brouQjht  before  it.  One  man,  in  whose  house  arms  were 
found,  was  ??eiitenced  to  eitrhf  hundred  kshes,  received 
two  hundred,  and  then  gave  information  which  led  t-o 
the  flogging  of  a  second  culprit  About  four  hundred 
©tand  of  arms  were  surrendered  in  a  few  days.  One  of 
the  gieat  anxietieB  of  tlie  authorities  at  Belfast  was  to 
discover  six  cannon,  which  had  beh>nged  to  the  Belfast 
vohmteers,  and  had  l>een  carefully  concealed.  They 
were  all  ibund  in  the  last  week  of  May — two  of  them 
through  information  dei'ived  from  an  anonymous  letter. 
Several  persons  were  flogged  for  seditious  oflences. 
Many  otliers  who  were  suspected,  but  against  whom 
there  was  no  specific  charge ,  were  sent  to  the  tender, 
and  eeven  cars  full  of  prisoners  from  Kewry  were  lodged 
in  Belfast  gaoL^ 

Such  measures,  carried  out  severely  through  the 
province,  made  rehellion  very  difiieult,  and  ifc  was  to 
tliem  that  Lord  Clare  appears  to  have  mainly  attributed 
the  calm  of  Ulster.  It  is,  however,  very  improbable 
t!mt  they  would  have  been  suBlcientj  if  they  had  not 
been  supportpd  by  a  real  change  of  Bentiments.  The 
sturdy,  calculating,  well-to-do  Presbyterians  of  the 
North  mi  gilt  have  risen  to  co-nperate  with  a  French 
armyj  or  even  to  su].}port  a  general,  though  unaided 


^  HisitirkalCoUi'dwns  rdafmg  to  Belfast,  pp,  47IK4H3  ;  McSkimin's 
nktorti  of  CarrwkferguSi  p.  97. 
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insurrection,  if  it  had  begun  with  a  successful  blow, 
and  had  been  directed  by  leaders  whom  they  knew. 
They  were  more  and  more  disinclined  to  throw  in  their 
lot  with  disorderly  Catholic  mobs,  assembled  under 
nameless  chiefs,  who  were  plundering  and  often  murder- 
ing Protestants,  but  who  were  in  most  cases  scattered 
like  chaff  before  small  bodies  of  resolute  yeomen.  The 
rebellion  in  Leinster  had  assumed  two  forms,  which 
were  almost  equally  distasteful  to  Ulster.  In  some 
counties  the  rebels  were  helpless  mobs,  driven  to  arms 
by  hope  of  plunder,  or  by  fear  of  the  Orangemen,  or 
by  exasperation  at  military  severities,  but  destitute  of 
all  real  enthusiasm  and  convictions,  and  perfectly  impo- 
tent in  the  field.  In  Wexford  they  were  very  far  from 
impotent,  but  there  the  struggle  was  assuming  more 
and  more  the  character  of  a  religious  war,  and  deriving 
its  strength  from  religious  fanaticism.  The  papers,  day 
by  day,  told  how  the  rebels  were  imprisoning,  plunder- 
ing, and  murdering  the  Protestants ;  how  the  priests 
in  their  vestments  were  leading  them  to  the  fight,  as  to 
a  holy  war,  which  was  to  end  in  the  extirpation  of 
heresy ;  how  Protestants  were  thronging  the  chapels  to 
be  baptised,  as  the  sole  means  of  saving  their  lives. 
In  these  accounts  there  was  much  that  was  exaggerated, 
and  much  that  might  be  reasonably  palliated  or  ex- 
plained, but  there  was  also  much  horrible  truth,  and 
the  scenes  that  were  enacted  at  Vinegar  Hill  and  Scul- 
labogue  made  a  profound  and  indelible  impression  on 
the  Northern  mind.  Men  who  had  been  the  most  ar- 
dent organisers  of  the  United  Irish  movement,  began 
to  ask  themselves  whether  this  insurrection  was  not 
wholly  different  from  what  they  had  imagined  and 
planned,  and  whether  its  success  would  not  be  the 
greatest  of  calamities.  The  tide  of  feeliilg  suddenly 
changed,  and  even  in  Belfast  itself,  it  soon  ran  visibly 
towards  the  Government. 
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The  change  of  sentiment  was  greatly  accelerated  by 
other  causes.  The  keynote  of  the  conspiracy  had  been 
an  alliance  with  France,  for  the  establishment  by  French 
assistance  of  an  Irish  republic.  But  the  utter  failure 
of  the  French  to  profit  by  the  golden  opportunity  of 
the  Mutiny  of  the  Nore ;  the  mismanagement  of  the 
Bantty  Bay  expedition  ;  the  defeat  of  Camperdown, 
and  the  disappoiiitraent  of  several  eubsequent  promises 
of  assistance,  had  shaken  the  confidence  of  the  more  in- 
telligent Northern  era  in  French  assistance^  while  many 
tliingB  had  lately  occurred  which  tended  to  destroy  their 
B}mii>athy  with  French  policy.  The  United  Iriah  mo¥©* 
Tnent,  as  we  have  aeenj  was  essentially  and  ardently  re- 
publican ;  and  rdthough  it  assumed  a  diffeTent  character 
when  it  passed  into  an  ignorant  and  bigoted  Catholic 
population,  this  change  had  not  extended  to  the  North. 
Eepublicanisin  froin  the  time  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion had  been  deeply  rooted  among  the  Presbyterians  of 
Ulster,  They  had  readily  accepted  those  doctrines 
about  the  rights  of  man,  which  Rousseau  bad  made 
the  dominant  political  enthusiasm  of  Europe,  and  it 
was  as  the  dawn  of  an  era  of  universal  liberty  that  the 
French  Revolution,  in  spite  of  all  the  hoiTors  that  ac- 
companied it,  had  been  welcomed  with  delight.  The 
precedent  by  which  their  leaders  justified  their  appeal 
for  French  assistance  was  that  of  1688,  when  the 
heads  of  the  English  party  opposed  to  James  II.  in- 
vited over  the  chief  of  the  neighbouring  republic  with 
a  small  Dutch  armyj  to  assist  them  in  establishing  con- 
stitutional bbarty;* 

But  although  the  French  had  given  many  assurances 
that  they  would  leave  the  li-ish  fi'ee  to  settle  their  Oon- 
Btitution  as  they  pleased,  the  evident  tendency  of  the 
Revolution  towards  a  military ,  conquering,  and  absorb- 

*  McNevIn's  Pmes  of  Irish  BUiory,  p,  204* 
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ing  despotism  had  produced  a  profound  effect.  The 
anxiety  of  McNevin,  when  he  went  to  France  as  the 
agent  of  the  party,  to  limit  the  French  contingent  to 
ten  thousand  men,  clearly  displayed  it.^  Wolfe  Tone 
mentions  in  his  journal,  the  disgust  and  indignation 
with  which  he  read  the  arrogant  proclamation  of  Buona- 
parte to  the  republic  of  Genoa,  in  the  summer  of  1797, 
when  that  Eepublic  passed  wholly  under  French  in- 
fluence, and  when  its  Constitution  was  remodelled  under 
the  direction  of  a  French  minister.  Such  a  proclama- 
tion, Tone  said  to  Hoche,  if  it  had  been  published  in 
Jreland,  '  would  have  a  most  ruinous  effect.'  *  In  Italy 
such  dictation  might  pass,  but  never  in  Ireland,  where 
we  understand  our  rights  too  well  to  submit  to  it.'  ^ 

The  destruction,  or  complete  subjugation  to  French 
influence,  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  of  the  Republic  of 
Venice,  and  of  the  Republic  of  Genoa,  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  atrocious  outrages  directed  against 
the  Swiss  Confederation.  The  Revolution  of  the  18th 
fructidor,  which  drove  Barth^lemy  and  Camot  from 
power,  and  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  which  freed 
France  from  all  apprehension  of  the  Emperor,  were 
very  unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  Switzerland,  and 
it  became  manifest  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
French  Government  to  force  on  a  conflict.  It  is  not 
here  necessary  to  enumerate  the  many  arrogant  de- 
mands by  which  this  policy  was  carried  out.  It  is 
suflBcient  to  say,  that  the  presence  in  Switzerland  of  a 
certain  number  of  discontented  democrats,  who  played 
a  part  greatly  resembling  that  of  the  United  Irishmen 
in  Ireland,  powerfully  assisted  it.  In  a  time  of  perfect 
peace  a  French  army  crossed  the  border ;  all  resistance 
was  crushed  by  force;  Switzerland  was  given  up  to 
military  violence,  and  to  undisguised  and  systematic 


*  Secret  Committee^  pp.  16, 17.  ^  Tone's  Memoirs,  ii.  416. 
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spoliation.  Its  ancient  Constitution  was  destroyed,  and 
a  new  Constitution,  dictated  from  Paris,  was  imposed 
upon  it.^ 

But  there  was  another  republic  which  was  far 
dearer  to  the  Ulster  Presbyterians  than  Switzerland. 
No  fact  in  the  Trirfli  Uiatory  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  m  more  con.spicuous  than  the  close 
connection  that  subsisted  between  the  North  of  Ireland 
and  New  England.  The  tree  of  liberty,  according  to 
the  United  Irish  phraseology,  had  been  sown  in  America, 
though  it  had  lieeu  watered  in  France,  and  the  great 
number  of  Irish  Protestants  who  had  emigrated  to 
America,  and  the  considerable  part  wliicli  they  had 
borne  in  the  Ame^rican  Revelation,  gave  a  tinge  of 
genuine  atiection  to  the  political  sym}iathy  that  united 
the  two  communities.  But  at  the  critical  peilod  at 
which  we  have  now  arrived  France  and  the  United 
Staf  es  were  bitterly  hostile,  and  apparently  on  the  very 
bi'iiik  of  war. 

1'he  conflict  originated  with  the  commercial  treaty 
which  had  been  negotiated  ])etween  England  aiid  the 
United  Stabea  in  17^4  and  1795,  It  had  been  fiercely 
resented  in  Paris^  and  the  ill  feeUug  it  created  had 
been  ra|)i(Ily  envenomed  by  disputes  about  the  rights 
of  neutral  vessels.  I  have  elsewhere  related  the  con- 
troversy on  this  question,  wluch  had  sharply  divided 
England  in  1778  and  1780  from  Francej  Rnsda,  and 
other  continental  Powers,'^  The  English  mahitained  the 
right  of  seizing  merchandise  belonging  to  a  hostile 
Power,  even  when  it  was  carried  in  neutral  vesaek. 
The  continental  Powei'is  maintained  that  free  ships  made 
free  goods,  that  a  neutral  Power  had  the  right  of  carry- 

*  See  Malkt  du  Pan's  K^sai  chapters   on   thi«  revolution   in 

Sistorique  $ur  la  Destm^fion  de  the  Anniml  Eegister    of   1798. 

la  Ligus  H  de  ta  LiberU  Helvi-  See,  too,  Rjbel. 

tiqne.    Tber©  ara  eoToe  excellent  *  History  ofEnglandyV.  CA^m. 
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ing  on  commerce  with  belligerent  Powers,  and  conveying 
all  goods  belonging  to  them  which  were  not,  according 
to  a  strictly  defined  rule,  contraband  of  war.  The 
United  States  strongly  maintained  the  continental  doc- 
trine, but  they  had  never  been  able  to  make  England 
acknowledge  or  observe  it.  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  its  principal  supporter.  She  had  specially  intro- 
duced it  into  her  treaty  with  America  in  1778;  and 
even  since  the  war  with  England  had  begun,  she  had 
formally  disclaimed  all  right  of  interfering  with  belli- 
gerent goods  on  American  vessels.  But  a  considerable 
carrying  trade  of  English  goods  by  American  ships  had 
grown  up  during  the  war,  and  France,  finding  herself 
seriously  damaged  by  her  adhesion  to  the  continental 
doctrine,  which  her  enemy  refused  to  acknowledge, 
suddenly  changed  her  policy ;  issued  a  decree  ordering 
her  privateers  and  ships  of  war  to  treat  the  vessels  of 
neutral  nations  in  the  same  manner  in  which  those 
nations  suffered  themselves  to  be  treated  by  the  English ; 
and  formally  notified  this  decree  to  the  Americans.  She 
at  the  same  time  contended  that  the  United  States,  by 
entering  into  a  commercial  treaty  with  England,  had 
forfeited  the  privileges  of  the  treaty  of  1778.  The 
immediate  consequence  was,  that  numerous  American 
vessels  were  captured  by  French  or  Spanish  cruisers. 
From  San  Domingo  especially,  a  swarm  of  French 
corsairs  went  forth  to  prey  upon  American  commerce. 

John  Adams,  who  was  then  President,  tried  to  arrive 
at  some  arrangement  by  negotiation,  and  three  Ameri- 
can envoys  came  to  Paris  in  October  1797.  They  ob- 
tained interviews  with  Talleyrand,  but  their  reception 
was  exceedingly  discouraging.  The  Directory  refused 
to  receive  them,  and  they  were  told  in  language  of  ex- 
treme haughtiness  that  the  French  Government  were 
exasperated  by  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  and 
still  more  by  the  language  of  its  President,  and  would 
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receive  no  American  envoy  without  ample  avowals,* 
reparations,  and  explanations.  Soon,  however,  it  was 
intimated  to  them  that  one  way  was  open  to  them  by 
which  they  could  secure  their  neutrality,  and  save 
themselves  from  the  threatened  vengeance  of  France. 
The  great  want  of  the  French  Republic  was  money, 
and  the  envoys  were  informed  that,  if  America  de- 
sired to  obtain  any  concession  from  France  or  any 
security  for  her  commerce,  she  must  purchase  it  by  a 
large  and  immediate  loan.  Money,  it  was  said,  and 
much  money,  they  must  be  prepared  to  furnish.  It  was 
added,  that  in  addition  to  this  loan,  a  sum  of  about 
50,000Z.  should  be  given  to  the  members  of  the  Direc- 
tory. Many  other  Powers,  the  envoys  were  told,  had 
consented  to  buy  peace  from  France,  and  America 
would  find  it  equally  her  interest  to  do  so.  The  force 
of  France  was  irresistible. 

The  startled  envoys  replied,  that  such  a  demand  lay 
utterly  beyond  their  instructions,  and  had  certainly 
never  been  contemplated  by  the  Government  which  ap- 
pointed them.  They  were  prepared,  however,  to  send 
one  of  their  number  across  the  Atlantic  to  ask  for  fresh 
instructions,  if  the  French  Government  would,  in  the 
mean  time,  put  a  stop  to  the  capture  of  American 
ships,  and  negotiate  on  the  differences  between  the  two 
countries.  America,  they  said,  had  always  been  friendly 
to  France,  but  the  present  state  of  things  was  even  more 
ruinous  than  war.  Property  to  the  value  of  more  than 
fifty  millions  of  dollars  had  been  already  taken.  Ameri- 
cans had  been  treated  by  France  in  every  respect  as 
enemies,  and  it  was  for  them  to  ask  for  reparation.  Not 
a  dollar  of  American  money,  they  were  very  certain, 
would  go  in  a  loan  to  the  French,  unless  American 
property,  unjustly  confiscated,  was  previously  restored, 
and  further  hostilities  suspended.  Unless  these  conditions 
were  complied  with,  they  would  not  even  consult  their 
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Government  concerning  a  loan.  They  were,  however, 
perfectly  prepared  to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty 
with  France,  as  liberal  as  that,  which  they  had  made 
with  England. 

The  answer  was  a  peremptory  refusal.  No  confis- 
cated property,  they  were  told,  should  be  returned,  and 
no  promise  was  given  that  the  capture  of  American 
property  should  cease.  Unless  part,  at  least,  of  the 
money  demanded  was  forthcoming,  the  envoys  must 
leave  Paris,  nay  more,  the  property  of  all  Americans 
would  probably  be  confiscated.  The  United  States 
should  take  warning  by  the  fate  of  Venice,  for  that  fate 
might  soon  be  their  own.  A  new  decree  was  issued  in 
January  1798  ordering  that  every  ship  of  a  neutral 
Power,  which  contained  any  goods  of  English  fabric  or 
produce,  should  be  deemed  a  lawful  prize,  even  though 
those  goods  belonged  to  neutrals,  and  that  all  ships 
which  had  so  much  as  touched  at  an  English  port  should 
be  excluded  from  French  harbours.  Two  of  the  American 
envoys  were  sent  back  to  obtain  fresh  instructions.  The 
third  was,  for  the  present,  allowed  to  remain  at  Paris. 

When  these  things  became  known  in  America,  they 
excited  a  storm  of  indignation.  Adams  at  once  obtained 
power  from  the  Congress  to  increase  the  army  and 
navy,  and  to  strengthen  the  defences.  Washington  was 
called  from  his  retreat,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
army.  As  the  capture  of  American  vessels  was  still  of» 
almost  daily  occurrence,  the  Congress  granted  liberty 
to  fit  out  privateers  for  the  purpose  of  making  reprisals. 
The  envoy  who  had  remained  in  Paris  was  immediately 
recalled,  and  the  American  Government  appealed  to  the 
judgment  of  their  own  people  and  of  the  whole  civilised 
world,  by  publishing  all  the  despatches  of  their  envoys.^ 

*  The  despatches  will  be  found      Annual  Register  for  1798.     See, 
in  full  in  the  appendix  of  the      too,  Sybel,  Histovre  de  VEv/rope 
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The  declaration  of  war  which  seemed  inevitable  did 
not  take  place,  though  on  both  sides  innumerable 
corsairs  were  fitted  out.  The  ambition  of  France  took 
other  directions ;  the  victories  of  Nelson  soon  made  her 
very  impotent  upon  the  sea,  and  about  two  years  later 
Buonaparte  again  i^versed  her  |  Mil  icy,  and  nmde  a  new 
and  friendly  ari'migemeixt  with  tlie  Americans,  But 
the  proof  which  was  furnished  by  these  despatcheSj  of 
the  spirit  in  which  France  acted  towards  the  countiry 
which  beyond  ail  others  seemed  attached  to  her,  made 
a  profound  impression  throughout  Europe.  ^  Not  all 
the  depredations  of  the  t^^ench  in  Germany,  the  Nether- 
lands, Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,'  wi'ote  a  con- 
temporary anualistj  '  no,  not  their  plunder  of  the  Papal 
terntoriea,  afforded  to  the  minds  of  men  so  convincing 
a  proof  that  the  French  Republic  was  governed,  not 
more  by  a  thirst  of  universal  dominion  than  by  a  rage 
for  plunder,  as  the  attempt  to  subject  the  AmericanB  to 
tribute,"  In  no  other  Euroi)ean  country,  however,  did 
this  episode  prove  so  important  as  in  Ireland.  In  a 
most  critical  period  of  Irish  history,  it  gave  a  complete 
check  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  French  Revo- 
lution had  hitlierto  been  regarded  by  the  Northent 
P{'ei^l>yteriLiris,  and  the  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling 
which  it  produced  w^s  one  great  cau^e  of  the  tran- 
quillity of  Ulster. 

A  few  extracts  from  contemporary  letters  will  be 
sufiicient  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  this  chaugej  and 
to  justify  jny  analysis  of  its  causes.  No  one  knew 
Ulster  1  letter  than  Dean  Warburton,  and  on  May  29  he 
wrote  that  all  there  was  quiet,  and  that  he  believed  it 
would  continue  so  if  mattei's  went  well  in  the  rest 
of  Ireland.  '  The  cunuuig  and  wary  NoithernerSj'  he 
Cfjntinuedj  ^  see  that  no  revolution  can  be  effected  with- 

pmdn^t  la  Biholution  f  French      and  Adams -a  Lif4^ 
ttn.m\jLtmn),  V,  63-67  ^  150^153  j 
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out  a  foreign  aid  (of  which  they  now  despair).  The 
steadiness  and  loyalty  of  our  militia  have  damped  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  the  disaffected,  and  I  think 
the  Northern  Dissenter  will  now  quietly  be  a  spectator 
of  that  destructive  flame  which  he  himself  originally 
kindled  up,  and  will  take  no  active  part  in  the  present 
attempt.'  ^ 

Camden  wrote  that  the  report  from  Ulster  was  still 
favourable,  but  that  he  could  only  infer  from  it,  *  that 
with  their  disaffection  they  [the  Northerners]  join  much 
prudence;  though  there  are  many  persons  who  con- 
ceive an  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  public  mind 
there,  from  the  American  correspondence,  and  from  the 
Catholics  of  the  South  making  the  present  so  much  a 
religious  question.'  ^  *  The  quiet  of  the  North,'  wrote 
Cooke,  '  is  to  me  unaccountable ;  but  I  feel  that  the 
Popish  tinge  in  the  rebellion,  and  the  treatment  of 
France  to  Switzerland  and  America,  has  really  done 
muchj  and  in  addition  to  the  army,  the  force  of  Orange 
yeomanry  is  really  formidable.'  ^ 

A  report  from  Ulster  in  the  Government  papers, 
written  apparently  in  the  last  days  of  May,  declared 
that  the  accounts  of  Catholic  atrocities  in  the  rebellion 
were  already  having  a  great  effect  on  the  Presbyterians, 
disinclining  them  from  joining  with  the  Catholics, 
making  them  dread  Catholic  ascendency,  and  reviving 
the  old  antipathy  of  sects."* 

*  Dean  Warburton  to  Cooke  cities  in  Wexford,  says :  *  Bad 
(Loughgilly),  May  29, 1798.  and  shocking  as  this  is,  it  has 

^  Camden  to  Portland,  June  2,  its  horrid  use ;  for  now  there  is 

1798.  a  flying  off  of  many  Protestant 

■  Cooke  to  Wickham,  June  2,  men  who  were  united,  and  the 

1798.  North  consider  it  as  a  religious 

*  I.S.P.O.  This  paper  is  only  war,  and,  by  many  letters  this 
signed  by  initials  It  is  among  day,  have  resolved  to  be  loyal.' 
those  of  the  first  days  of  June.  (Attckland  Correspondence,  iii. 
So  Beresford,  on  the  last  day  of  439.) 

May,  after  describing  the  atro- 
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*  The  Northerners,'  wrote  Henry  Alexander,  ten 
days  later,  *do  not  like  the  Papists.  They  feel  the 
injuries  to  America.  They  have  not  the  plenty  of  provi- 
sions the  Wexfordians  had.  They  possess  the  escheated 
counfciea ;  and  their  bleachers,  though  they  would  hock- 
ater  with  any  man  who  would  promisa  to  goyeiTL 
them    cheapest  J  will  not  like  the  destructdon  of  their 

The  letters  of  Bishop  Percy  throw  much  interesting 
light  on  this  subject.  He  was  in  Dublin  while  the 
rebellion  was  at  it§  height,  but  hi&  dioce^^e  of  Dromore 
was  in  the  heart  of  the  diPciflected  part  of  Ulster^  and  in 
addition  to  the  intelligence  he  received  from  members 
of  the  Goveiimient  at  Dublin,  he  had  hia  own  corre- 
gpon dents  in  Ulster,  *  The  North,"  he  wrote j  *  is  per- 
fectly safe  J  the  Pfotestants  being  here  in  some  places 
murdered  by  the  Irish  Papista,  has  turned  all  the  Dis- 
senters against  them.*  His  vicar-general  wrote  to  hum 
that  his  diocese  was  absolutely  tranquil,  that  the  arms 
were  being  generally  surrendered ;  that  a  judicious  com- 
bination of  severity  and  indulgence  was  breaking  up 
the  conspiracy,  and  that  the  conspirators  had  been  pro- 
foundly disgusted  hy  the  disappearance  of  some  of  their 
treasurers.  *  Another  cause/  wix)te  the  vicar-general, 
'  which  has  alienated  our  Northern  Irish  i^epublic^ns 
from  France,  is  the  vile  treatment  shown  to  Switzerland 
and  Ameiica  5  to  the  latter  of  whom  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly devoted,  especially  at  Belfast,  where  they 
are  now  signing  resolutions  of  abhorrence  of  Freaich 
tyranny/  ^ 

'  A  wonderful  change/  wrote  the  Bishop,  a  few  days 
later,  '  has  taken  place  among  republicans  in  the  North, 
especially  in  and  near  Belfast.     They  now  abhor  tJie 

'  Henrj    AJexaiitler    to    Pel-  *  Bishop   Peroy  to  fais   wife, 

hamp  Jimo   10,  1798*    {Pelham      Maj    28.    2D,    17&S.      (Britiali 
MSS.)  Museum.) 
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French  as  much  as  they  formerly  were  partial  to  them, 
and  are  grown  quite  loyal.  Last  Monday  the  King's 
birthday  was  celebrated  at  Belfast,  with  as  much  public 
rejoicing  as  it  ever  was  at  St.  James's.  Not  only  the 
whole  town  was  illuminated,  but  bonfires  were  lighted 
on  all  the  adjoining  hills.  This  could  not  be  counterfeit. 
-,  .  .  It  is  owing  to  the  scurvy  treatment  which  the  French 
have  shown  to  the  United  States  of  America,  so  beloved 
and  admired  by  our  Northern  Republicans.  You  know 
how  enthusiastically  fond  they  were  of  the  Americans, 
and  now  that  the  latter  must  fly  to  Great  Britain  for 
protection,  their  Irish  friends  are  become  the  warm 
adherents  of  Great  Britain.  They  have  sent  the  most 
loyal  address  to  Government,  with  offers  of  any  service 
that  shall  be  accepted.  .  .  .  The  murder  of  the  Protes- 
tants in  the  South  will  prevent  them  ever  joining  again 
with  them,  much  less  in  the  present  rebellion.'  ^ 

At  Omagh  alone,  not  less  than  six  thousand  Presby- 
terians offered  their  services  without  expense  to  the 
Government,  and  their  example  was  followed  in  other 
places.  The  ranks  of  the  Orangemen  at  the  same  time 
rapidly  filled,  and  great  multitudes  of  them  offered  to 
march  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  to  suppress  rebel- 
lion.2    The  attempts  by  intimidation  or  persuasion  to 


*  Bishop  Percy  to    his  wife,  opinions  are  much  changed  or 

June  8, 1798.    On  the  iUumina-  their  natural  inclination  to  re- 

tions  at  Belfast,  see  Saunders's  publicanism    extinguished,    but 

Newsletter^  June  8.    Another  re-  their    affection    for    their    pro- 

markable  letter  on  the  state  of  perties,  which  they  conceive  in 

Ulster   is    from    Lord   William  danger  from  what  they  happily 

Bentinck,  who  had    resided  in  term    a    Popish   rebellion,    has 

Armagh    for   two  years.    *  The  been  the  cause  of  their  present 

Dissenters,'  he  wrote,  *  whom  I  inaction.    They  prefer  a  Protes- 

knew  to  be  the  most  disaffected  tant  to  a  Popish  Establishment.' 

a  year  and  a  half  ago,  are  now  (June  21, 1798, 1.S.P.O.) 

ready    to    support  the  existing  •  Saunders^s  NewsletteVy  June 

Government,  and  I  believe  with  14, 1798. 
sincerity.  I  do  not  fancy  that  their 
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prevent  the  enrolment  of  a  yeomanry  force,  had  either 
ceased  or  been  completely  defeated.  According  to  Mus- 
grave,  the  four  counties  of  Fermanagh,  Tyrone,  Deny, 
and  Armagh  together  furnished  no  less  than  fourteen 
thousand  yeomen,  and  he  adds  that  three-fourths  of 
tJieni  wem  PreBbyterisns  j  tlmt  most  of  them  were 
OrangeiiiRD,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  recent  disaffection 
of  the  Presbytei-ian  body,  he  did  not  know  a  single 
case  of  a  Presbyterian  yeoman  having  betrayed  his  oath 
of  allegiance.^ 

It  could  hardly,  however,  have  been  expected  that  a 
conspiracy  bo  widespread  m  that  in  Ulster  Bhould  pro- 
dace  no  effect.  Alarming  intelligence  now  came  to 
Dublin^  that  on  June  7  a  rebellion  had  broken  out  in 
the  North.  A  few  nionths  before,  sach  intelligence 
would  have  portended  a  struggle  of  the  most  formidable 
dimensions,  but  it  soon  appeared  that  the  rebellion  was 
practically  confined  to  the  two  count iesi  of  Antrim  and 
Do\\'n,  and  it  was  BuppresBcd  in  a  few  days.  In  the 
county  of  Antrim  the  only  important  oi>eratiaii  was  au 
attack,  on  June  7,  on  the  town  of  Antrim  by  a  body  of 
rebels  whose  strength  is  very  variously  estimijted,  but 
probably  consisted  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  men.  Their 
leader  was  a  young  Belfast  cotton  manufacturer,  named 
Henry  Joy  McCracken,  one  of  the  original  founders  of 
the  United  Irish  Hocioty,  and  one  of  the  very  few  of 
those  founders  who  ever  appeared  iti  the  fiekL  He  was 
a  man  of  singularly  amiable  private  chamcter,  and  is 
Baid  to  have  formerly  taken  a  part  in  establishing  the 
first  Sunday-school  at  Belfast*^  A  brother  of  William 
Orr  was  conispicnous  among  the  rebel  officers* 

As  I  have  already  stated^  the  Government  had  an 
informed'  in  the  Provincial  Committee  of  Ulster,  who 
had  long  been   giving  information    about   the  Ulster 


*  Muagrftva,  p.  194.  *  See  Hfttwoorl,  p.  203* 
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rebels,  and  who  furnished  reports  which  were  regularly 
transmitted  to  London,  and  which  established  the  guilt 
of  every  leader  of  consequence  in  the  province.^ 
Through  his  information  they  were  fully  prepared  for 
the  attack,  and  Antrim  was  defended  by  Colonel  Lumley 
with  two  or  three  troops  of  dragoons,  two  cannon,  and 
a  considerable  body  of  yeomanry.  The  rebels  had  a 
cannon,^  but  it  was  disabled  at  the  second  shot.  They 
were  chiefly  armed  with  pikes,  but  some  hundreds  of 
them  had  muskets.  There  was  a  sharp  fight,  lasting 
for  between  two  and  three  hours,  in  the  streets  of  An- 
trim and  in  the  adjoining  demesne  of  Lord  Massareene, 
and  the  rebels  showed  very  considerable  courage.  They 
endured  without  flinching  several  discharges  of  grape 
shot ;  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  a  charge  of  cavalry ; 
killed  or  wounded  about  fifty  soldiers,  and  forced  back  the 
troops  into  Lord  Massareene's  grounds.  Colonel  Lumley 
and  three  or  four  other  oflBcers  were  wounded.  Two 
officers  were  killed,  and  Lord  O'Neil  fell,  pierced  with  a 


'  Nicholas    Magean.      Castle-  lock,  in  a  letter  dated  July  13, 

reagh  says :   '  It  was   upon  his  1798,  mentions  that  Wickham 

information    that   General   Nu-  said  that    after    the  trials,   '  a 

gent  was  enabled  so  to  dispose  letter  should  be  written  by  the 

his   force— at    that    time    very  Lord  Lieutenant  to  the  Treasury 

much   weakened    by    detaching  in  England,  stating  the  magni- 

to  the  South — as  to  attack  the  tude  and  importance  of  Magin's 

rebels   in    those    points    of  as-  services,  that  by  his  means  the 

sembly,  and  to  gain  those  deci-  rebels  in  Ulster  were  prevented 

sive  advantages  over  them,  before  taiing  the  field.'  (I.S.P.O.  Com- 

their    strength    was    collected,  pare  the  Beport  of  the   Secret 

which  have  completely  repressed  Committee  of    1798,  app.  xiv. ; 

the  insurrection  in  the  North,  at  and  Madden's  United  Irislimen, 

least  for  the  present.'  (Castle-  i.  458,  459  ;  iv.  54.)     There  is 

reagh  to  Wickham,  private,  June  reason  to  believe  that  he  made  a 

22,  1798.)    Castlereagh  mentions  stipulation,  that  no  man  should 

that  the  informer  was  in  custody  lose  his  life  on  his  evidence, 

at  his  own  desire,  but  refused  to  *  According    to    another    ac- 

give  evidence.    This  informer's  count,  two,  but  only  one  appears 

name  is  also  spelt  Maguan,  Ma-  to  have  been  brought  into  ac- 

gein,  Magin,  and  Maginn.    Pol-  tion. 

VOL.   IV.  E  E 
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pike,  and  died  in  a  few  days.  The  rebels,  however, 
were  at  last  driven  back,  and  on  the  arrival  of  some 
additioiiiil  troops  from  Belfast  and  from  the  camp  at 
Blans,  they  fled  precipitately,  leaving  from  200  to  400 
men  on  the  field,* 

The  little  town  of  Larne  had  been  attacked  early  on 
the  same  morning  by  some  rebels  from  Ballymena,  but 
a  small  body  of  Tay  Fencibles,  aided  by  a  few  loyal  in- 
habitants, easily  drove  them,  back,  lianOalBtown  and 
Ballymena  were  the  same  day  occnpied  by  rebels  with 
little  resi atari cp,  and  some  yeomen  were  taken  prisoners, 
but  the  defeat  of  the  7th  had  already  broken  the  rebel- 
lion in  Anfciim.  The  rebels  found  that  the  country  was 
not  rising  t^i  support  them,  and  that  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  cliance  of  auccess.  Disputes  and  jealousies 
are  said  to  have  arisen  in  their  ranks  between  the  Pro- 
testants and  the  Catliolics,  Multitudes  deserted,  and  a 
prolrmnd  discouragement  prevailed.  Colonel  Claveriug 
issued  a  proclamation  ordering  an  immediate  surrender 
of  arms  and  pnsoners,  and  a^  it  was  not  complied  with, 
he  set  fire  to  Randal stown,  with  the  exception  of  the 
places  of  worship  and  a  few  houses  belonging  to  known 
loyalists.  Two  yeomanry  officers  were  immediately  after 
released,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Ballymena  sent  to 
Clavering,  offering  to  sun^ender  their  ai*ms  and  pri- 
soners, if  their  town  was  not  burnt,^  The  small  rem- 
nant of  the  rebel  force  returned,  on  the  llthj  to  Dona- 
gore  Hill.  Clavering,  contrary  to  the  wishee  of  some 
bot  loyalists,  ofiered  a  pardon  to  all  except  the  leadere,  if 
they  surrendered  their  arms  and  returned  to  their  alle- 
giancej  and  this  offer  led  to  their  almost  complete  dis- 
persion.  McCraclfen  with  a  very  few  followers  attempted 

^  Sec  tlie  nceoiiuts  (rtiffering  in  June  11),  and  in  Teeling's  P*r» 

many  fletnilB)  in  Musgrave^  Gor-  sonal  NarraiivB. 

4oDt  MeSkimin  ;  in  the  official  -  G^ieral  Nngent  to  General 

biiUetin  {Saunden^B  Newsleit^f  Late,  June  18,  1799. 
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to  escape,  but  he  was  soon  arrested,  and  tried  and 
executed  at  Belfast.  Another  Antrim  leader,  named 
James  Dickey,  was  not  long  after  hanged  in  the  same 
town,  and  he  is  stated  by  Musgrave  to  have  declared 
before  his  execution,  that  the  eyes  of  the  Presbyterians 
had  been  opened  too  late ;  that  they  at  last  understood 
from  the  massacres  in  Leinster,  that  if  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  overturning  the  Constitution,  they  would  then 
have  had  to  contend  with  the  Papists.^ 

The  insurrection  in  the  county  of  Down  was  as  brief, 
and  hardly  more  important.  It  was  intended  to  have 
broken  out  on  the  same  day  as  that  in  the  county 
of  Antrim,  and  in  that  case  it  might  have  been  very 
serious,  but  the  precipitation  of  the  Antrim  rebels  pre- 
vented this,  and  the  battle  at  Antrim  on  the  7th  put  an 
end  to  all  hopes  of  co-operation.  On  June  9,  however, 
a  large  body  of  rebels  assembled  in  the  barony  of  Ards, 
and  they  succeeded  in  forming  an  ambuscade,  and  sur- 
prising, near  Saintfield,  Colonel  Stapleton,  who  with 
some  York  Fencibles  and  yeomanry  cavalry  had  hastened 
to  the  scene.  The  rebels  were  at  first  completely  suc- 
cessful, and  they  drove  the  cavalry  back  in  confusion 
with  a  loss  of  about  sixty  men,  including  three  ofl5cers 
and  also  the  rector  of  Portaferry,  who  had  volunteered 
to  serve.  The  infantry  soon  rallied,  repulsed  their 
assailants,  and  became  masters  of  the  field,  but  the 
affair  was  at  best  indecisive,  for  the  troops  were  ordered 
to  retire  to  Belfast,  no  prisoners  were  taken,  and  the 
rebels,  having  suffered  but  little,  occupied  Saintfield. 

*  Musgrave,  p.  184.    Musgrave  counts  of  the  bloody  goings-on  in 

must  always  be  read  with  suspi-  Wexford  had  their  full  share  in 

cion  when  he  treats  of  any  ques-  bringing  the  Northerners  to  their 

tion  relating  to  Catholics ;  but  senses,  as  many  of  them  made 

I  see  no  improbability  in   this  no  scruple  of  declaring  at  the 

statement,  and  it  is  corroborated  place  of  execution.'    (Maxwell's 

by  the  *  Field  Officer '  quoted  by  History  of    the    Rebellion,    p. 

Maxwell,  who  says:   *The  ac-  217.) 
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Next  day  most  of  the  surrounding  country  was  in  arms. 
Newtown-Ards  was  at  first  successfully  defended,  but 
then  evacuated  and  occupied  without  resistance.  On 
the  11th,  Portaferry  was  attacked,  but  after  a  most 
gallant  defence  by  the  local  yeomanry,  aided  by  the 
guns  of  a  revenue  cutter  which  was  lying  in  the  river, 
the  assailants  were  driven  back  with  much  loss.  The 
rebels  then  in  a  great  body,  numbering,  it  is  said, 
at  one  time  not  less  than  7.000  men,  encamped  in  a 
strong  pos^ition  beliind  Ballinabinchj  on  the  property 
of  Lord  Moira,  They  selected  as  theLr  leader  Henry 
Monroe,  a  lineudrnper  of  Lisbuna,  who  had  been  formerly 
an  active  volunteer,  and  who  had  some  slight  military 
knowledge  and  capacity. 

General  Nugent  marched  hastily  to  encounter  them 
with  a  force  of  1,500  or  1^600  men,  partly  yeomanry 
and  partly  re^lar  troops,  and  accompanied  by  eight 
cannon.  As  they  proceeded  thi^ough  the  rebel  country ^ 
their  path  was  marked  by  innumerable  blazing  cottages, 
set  fire  to  on  their  march.*  On  the  evening  of  the  12th 
they  succeeded,  by  a  heavy  cannonade,  in  driving  the 
rebels  from  the  strong  post  on  Windmill  Hill,  and 
a  rebel  colon  el  ^  wlio  defended  it  to  the  last,  was  taken 
there,  and  immediately  haugetl.  The  rebels  had  also 
taken  some  prisoners,  but  tliey  did  them  no  barm,  and 
(jJeneral  Nugent  relates  that  bis  troops  at  thi^  time 
SinToimded  a  wood  in  which  the  rebels  had  gathered ^ 
rciseued  the  yeomanry  prisoners,  and  killed  nearly  all 
the  defenders.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  Ballinabinch 
was  occupied  by  troops,  Monroe  con  cent  rating  bis  forces 
on  a  neighbouring  height.  Tliere  was  much  division 
in  the  rebel  camp.  One  party  counselled  a  night  attack^ 
and  there  were  reports  that  the  troops  were  engaged 
in  pillage  or  incapacitated  by  intoxication,  but  Monroe 


Teellng,  p,  25D. 
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determined  to  await  the  daybreak.  It  has  been  said 
that  dissension  broke  out  between  the  Catholics  and  the 
Protestants,  and  it  is  at  least  certain  that  some  hundreds 
of  rebels,  in  the  night,  fell  away  in  a  body.^  Perhaps 
the  fact  that  many  of  them  were  half  armed,  hopeless  of 
success,  and  driven  unwillingly  into  the  rebellion, 
furnishes  the  best  explanation.  General  Nugent  esti- 
mated the  rebel  force  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  at  near 
5,000  men,  but  believed  that  as  many  persons  who  had 
been  pressed  into  the  service,  and  who  were  totally  un- 
armed, had  escaped  during  the  night,  there  were  not 
nearly  so  many  on  the  morning  of  the  13th.^ 

Shortly  before  daybreak  on  that  morning,  Monroe 
attacked  the  troops  in  Ballinahinch.  The  rebels,  ac- 
cording to  the  confession  of  their  enemies,  showed 
signal  courage,  rushing  to  the  very  muzzles  of  the 
cannon,  where  many  of  them  were  blown  to  pieces,  and 
where  bodies  were  found  as  black  as  coal  from  the  dis- 
charge. Once  or  twice  their  impetuosity  seemed  to 
carry  all  before  it ;  but  at  last,  superior  discipline  and 
greatly  superior  arms  asserted  their  inevitable  ascend- 
ency, and  the  rebels  were  totally  defeated  and  dispersed 
with  the  loss  of  400  or  500  men.  The  loss  on  the 
loyalist  side  was  only  twenty-nine.     Some  green  flags 


*  Musgrave  declares  that  the  off  in  one  body  with  their  leader ; ' 

rebels  in  the  battle  of  Ballina-  but  he  attributes  this  to  their 

hinch     were    *  Protestant    Dis-  discontent  at  Monroe's  refusal  to 

senters,  with  few  if  any  Boman  make  a  midnight  attack,  and  he 

Catholics,  as  2,000  of  them  de-  makes  no  mention  of  any  reli- 

serted  the  night  before  the  battle,  gious  differences.  {Personal  Nar- 

and  inflamed  the  Presbyterians  rative^  pp.  255,  256.)  The  *  Field 

very  much  against  them.'     (P.  Officer  *  whose  narrative  is  quoted 

657.)  Teeling,  who  gives  the  best  by  Maxwell,  believed  that  there 

Catholic  account  of  the  battle,  was  both  military  dissension  and 

says  that,  in  the  night  before,  *  a  religious  jealousy.  (Histm-y  of  the 

division    of    nearly    700    men,  Bebellion^  p.  218.) 

and  more  generally  armed  with  ^  Printed  bulletin, 
muskets  than  the  rest,  marched 
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and  six  small  unmounted  cannon  were  among  the  spoil. 
No  prisoners  were  made  during  the  fight,  for  the  troops 
gave  no  quarter,  but  nine  or  ten  fugitives  were  cap- 
tured almost  immediately  after,  and  at  once  hanged. 
The  town  of  Ballinahinch  was  burnt  almost  to  the 
ground*  One  of  the  coiTespoiidciits  of  Bishop  Percy, 
wlio  visited  it  shortly  after  the  battle,  says  that 
its  smoke  rose  to  heaven  like  that  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  and  thrit  not  jhotq  than  three  houses  in  it 
were  unscathed.^ 

*  The  conduct  of  the  troops/  writes  Lord  Cast] ere agh, 
describing  this  battle  to  Pelham,  *  was  everything  one 
could  wish  ui  pomi  of  .^^pirif ,  Their  discipline  not  much 
improved  by  free  quarters,  Nugent  writes  in  the 
highest  praise  of  the  Northern  yeomanry  ;  he  deacribea 
them  for  this  particular  service  aa  equal  to  the  best 
troops.'  ^  *  The  rebels/  he  wrote  in  another  letter, 
'  fought  at  Bulliuahinch,  as  at  Wexford,  with  determined 
bravery,  but  without  the  ftmaticism  of  the  Southerner. 
They  made  the  attack,  and  used  some  wretched  ship 
guns,  mounted  on  cars,  with  considerable  address.  ,  .  . 
Upon  the  whole,  the  North  is  divided  in  sentiment. 
IV e  have  numerous  adherents,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
hope  that  the  effort  there  will  prove  rather  a  diversion 
than  the  main  attack/  ^     It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in 


'  8ee  the  Tepart   of   General  ^  uartniii  great  stftttsaaan,  iftLym  aU 

Niigentt  Juno  13;  and  eome  itt-  .  of  aa  know, 

.      ^  .,        *    ,,          *,         .,  ,         ,,  In  n  nertaiu  tt3^mbljj;io  long  wMie 

lerGstm^  iBtters,  aescnmng   the  h^o, 

battle.  Bent  by  Bishop  Pcroy  to  Dct-'Lored  from  thle  laAxlia  he  nercr 

Mb  wife,    gee,  too,  the  aceonnta  ^.^^^^^  fl!w^^w^„ ».  i^^^i  «.  i^ih«-_ 

m  i  eeling  B  Fcrsonal  Narrative f  hlacti,  &cl 

in   Maxwell   and    iij   Musgrave,  SfnutieM  vf  fAp  Anii-Jac&tdn^ 

The  fact  that  the  property  of  VP^  -«"-  ^"^ 

Lord  Moim  was  the  centre  of  ^  Cestlereagli  to  Pelhamt  June 

the  rebellion  in  Ulster,  ^as  nafe  IS,  1798.    {P'dham  MSS.) 

forgotten  by  the  opponeutfl  of  ^  Caetlereagh  to  Ellioti  June 

that  nobleman :  16, 1798.    (Ibid.) 
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this  battle  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  rebels 
were  Protestants,  while  the  Monaghan  Militia,  an 
almost  exclusively  Catholic  regiment,  formed  a  large 
portion  of  the  loyalist  force. 

The  short  Protestant  rebellion  in  Ulster  was  almost 
wholly  untarnished  by  the  acts  of  cruelty  and  murder 
that  were  so  frequent  in  the  South,^  but  the  repression 
was  not  less  savage  and  brutal.  After  the  decisive 
battle  of  Ballinahinch,  however,  General  Nugent  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Colonel  Clavering  in  Antrim,  and 
oflfered  pardon  and  protection  to  all  rebels,  except  the 
leaders,  who  would  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to 
their  allegiance.  Should  that  submission  not  be  made, 
the  proclamation  continued,  'Major-General  Nugent 
will  proceed  to  set  fire  to,  and  totally  destroy,  the  towns 
of  Killinchy,  Killileagh,  Ballinahinch,  Saintfield,  and 
every  cottage  and  farmhouse  in  the  vicinity  of  those 
places,  carry  off  the  stock  and  cattle,  and  put  every 
one  to  the  sword  who  may  be  found  in  arms.'  At  Bel- 
fast, Colonel  Durham  warned  the  inhabitants,  that  if 
•any  traitor  was  found  concealed,  with  the  knowledge  or 
connivance  of  the  owner,  in  any  house  in  that  town  or 


*  Bishop  Percy,  afterwards 
speaking  of  the  barbarities  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland,  adds: 
*  Thank  God,  our  rebels  in  this 
country,  being  chiefly  Protestant 
Dissenters,  were  of  very  different 
complexion,  and  were  guilty  of 
no  wanton  cruelties.  I  have  ac- 
counts on  all  hands  that  they 
treated  our  clergy,  and  others 
who  fell  into  their  hands,  with 
great  humanity,  and  according 
to  the  usual  laws  of  war.'  (Oct. 
27.)  This  was  all  the  more  re- 
markable if,  as  Bishop  Percy 
said  in  other  letters,  the  rebels 
in  the  North  were  only  miscreants 


of  the  lowest  kind.  *  All  the  more 
rational  republicans,'  he  said, 
*are  disgusted  with  France  for 
their  ill  treatment  of  America,' 
and  *are  separating  from  the 
Popish  Defenders,  who  are  only 
bent  on  mischief.'  (June  11, 13, 
1798.)  Musgrave  and  Gordon, 
however,  state  that  a  party  from 
Saintfield  attacked  the  house  of 
a  farmer  named  McKee  (who 
had  prosecuted  some  United 
Irishmen),  and  that,  meeting  a 
fierce  resistance,  they  set  fire  to 
the  house,  and  all  within  perished 
in  the  flames.  (Musgrave,  p. 
565  ;  Gordon,  p.  160.) 
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neighbourhood,  *  such  person's  house,  so  offending,  shall 
be  burnt,  and  the  owner  thereof  hanged.'  * 

No  further  troubles,  however,  appeared  in  Ulster, 
and  a  few  executions  closed  this  page  of  the  rebellion. 
Some  slight  movements  which  had  arisen  in  the  county 
uf  Derry,  had  been  easily  suppressed  by  General  Knox^ 
and  in  the  other  couiifcies  the  loyal  party  seemed  now 
cumpletely  to  predominate,  Monroe  tried  to  escape j 
but  was  soon  aiTest€!d,  and  hanged  at  Lisbnrn  beibi-e 
hh  own  house,  and,  it  m  said,  before  the  eyes  of  his 
mother  and  his  wife.  He  died  like  a  true  Christian 
and  a  brave  man,  and  iDipressed  al!  who  witnessed  his 
end,  with  hif?  courage  and  Eis  manifiist  sincerity.  His 
head,  according  to  the  barbarous  fashion  of  the  time, 
was  severed  from  his  body,  and  fixed  on  a  spike  in  the 
market-place  of  Liaburu.  The  green  and  white  plume 
which  he  wore  on  his  helmet  in  the  battle  of  Ballina^ 
binch,  was  afterwards  given  to  Bishop  Pemy,'* 

We  must  now  return  to  the  theatre  of  war  in  Wex- 
ford j  aod  follow  the  fate  of  the  rebel  army  wliieh  bad 
been  defeated,  but  not  dissolved  or  dispersed,  in  the 
great  battle  of  New  Ross,  on  June  5.  On  that  evening, 
the  rebelsj  with  a  long  train  of  cars  bearing  their 
wounded  and  dead,  retreated  to  their  old  camp  on  Oar- 
rickbyrne  Hill,  and  it  was  thei^  that  Bagenal  Harvey 
for  the  iirst  time  learnt  the  homhle  tragedy  that  had 
taken  place  at  Scnllabogne,  It  is  related  that  the  reso- 
lution which  had  supported  him  through  the  battle  and 


^  Maitwell,  pp*  317t  3 IB.  tlie  death   oE  Monroe,  we  have 

2  Bishop  Percj  to   hh  wife,  three  romaikable  recounts  r  Max- 

Ocfe.  37,  1798.    The  Bishop  Ba J s  well,  pp.  *215,   216;  TeeUng,  p. 

that  the  pain  terHoh  in  son  pamtqtl  2(jOj    Musgrave,    p.    557.     Hia 

a  picture  rif  the  baltk  of  BalHnft'  iiame— like  nearlj  every  nama 

hiuch,   vvhicih    containeil    many  In  this  pait  of  mj   liiBtoty— ia 

portraits  of  tlaoso  who  were  en-  Bpeltbycoatempoiariea  in  several 

gaged  in  it.    It  waa  raffled  for,  dijffersnt  ways, 
ood  won  by  Lord  Hertford.    Of 
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the  defeat  and  the  flight,  then  gave  way,  and  he  wrung 
his  hands  in  agony,  bitterly  deploring  that  he  had  any 
part  in  a  cause  which  bore  such  fruit.  He  opened  a 
subscription  for  burying  the  remains  of  the  murdered 
prisonei^,  gave  prompt  orders  to  arrest  and  punish  the 
murderers,  and  at  once  wrote  a  proclamation,  which  was 
countersigned  by  his  adjutant-general  Breen,  and  was 
printed,  and  widely  distributed  among  all  the  rebel 
forces  through  the  county.  It  laid  down  stringent 
rules  of  discipline  under  pain  of  death,  and  appointed 
courts-martial  to  enforce  them.  '  Any  person  or  per- 
sons,' it  concluded,  *  who  shall  take  upon  them  to  kill 
or  murder  any  person  or  persons,  burn  any  house,  or 
commit  any  plunder,  without  special  written  orders 
from  the  commander-in-chief,  shall  suffer  death.'  ^ 

The  unfortunate  commander  was  very  impotent  in 
the  midst  of  the  fierce  mob  of  fanatics  who  swept  him 
along.  A  touching  letter,  which  has  been  preserved, 
written  about  this  time  to  an  old  friend,  who  asked  him 
to  protect  some  property,  paints  vividly  both  his  charac- 
ter and  his  situation.^  His  short  command  was,  how- 
ever, now  over.     On  the  7th  the  rebels  moved  their 


»  Taylor,  pp.  70-73 ;  Hay,  pp. 
169-161 ;  Cloney,  pp.  44,  45. 

*  *  Dear  Sir, — I  received  your 
letter,  but  what  to  do  for  you  I 
know  not.  I,  from  my  heart, 
wish  to  protect  all  property.  I 
can  scarcely  protect  myself,  and 
indeed  my  situation  is  much  to 
be  pitied,  and  distressing  to  my- 
self. I  took  my  present  situa- 
tion in  hopes  of  doing  good,  and 
preventing  mischief.  My  trust 
is  in  Providence.  I  acted  always 
an  honest,  disinterested  part,  and 
had  the  advice  I  gave  some  time 
since  been  taken,  the  present 
mischief  could  never  have  arisen. 


If  I  can  retire  to  a  private  sta- 
tion again,  I  will,  immediately. 
Mr.  Tottenham's  refusing  to 
speak  to  the  gentleman  I  sent 
into  Boss,  who  was  madly  shot 
by  the  soldiers,  was  very  unfortu- 
nate. It  has  set  the  people  mad 
with  rage,  and  there  is  no  re- 
straining them.  The  person  I 
sent  in,  had  private  instructions 
to  propose  a  reconciliation,  but 
God  knows  where  this  business 
will  end ;  but,  end  how  it  may, 
the  good  men  of  both  parties  will 
be  inevitably  ruined.*  (Taylor, 
p.  76.) 
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camp  to  the  hill  of  Slyeeve-Keelter,  which  rises  about 
five  miles  from  Eoss,  on  the  river  formed  by  the  united 
streams  of  the  Nore  and  Barrow.  They  there  deposed 
Bagenal  Harvey  from  the  command,  and  bestowed  it  on 
a  priest  named  Philip  Roche,  who  had  taken  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  defeat  of  Colonel  Walpole  on  June  4. 
The  influence  which  this  victory  had  given  him,  his 
priestly  character,  Ms  gigantic  stature  and  strength,  his 
loud  voice  and  his  boisterous  manneraj  made  him  much 
more  fitted  t-o  command  the  rebel  army,  than  the  feeble 
and  scrupulous  Protestant  gentleman  he  superseded, 
and  there  ie  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  more 
natural  talent  for  militaiy  matters,'    Harvey  went  back 


'  Sea  Gordon,  p.  133*  I  mUBi 
acknowledfiS  myseli  qmt©  iin- 
abla  to  draw  the  character  of 
ihiB  priest.  Hurwood  Eume  up 
very  -well  the  Catholic  version, 
vihen  lie  deseribt'a  Mm  &s  *a 
iDikn  fbliaiieiHJitlj  gifted  by  natore 
Tftith  all  the  qnalitiea  that  the  poet 
required ;  of  inti'epid  personal 
courage,  iiidomi table  firmncsB,  a 
tjuick  and  true  military  eje,  itn- 
men  Be  pbyBical  Btrength  and 
power  of  enduring  privfltiop  and 
fatJ|Tiiet  great  tact  for  mana^'ng 
tbti  rude  masses  iie  bad  to  rule, 
and  a  gencroDB,  bumane  heart 
with  it  alL*  (History  of  the.  B^- 
hdlioni  p.  185.)  Maxw^.ll  gives 
tlie  loyalist  version ;  *  Iiike  Mur- 
phy of  Boolavoguei  Eocbe  wbb  a 
man  ol  ferocious  character  and 
Tiilgar  halita ;  but,  altbongli 
drunken  and  illiterate,  his  huge 
Btature  and  rough  manners  gave 
him  a  perleot  aticendency  aver 
the  Bavage  mohs  which,  in  reb^l 
parlancfij  constituted  an  army. 
...  He  evinced  Beither  talent 
sor  at'tivity.    His  t^liiGl  exploit 


was  an  Sittacktipon  a  gentle- 
man ^^  boose,  in  vs'bicb  h@  waa 
diegTacefully  repulsed  ;  while  in 
a  rifiw  camp  h^  formed  mtbin  a 
mile  of  BoBB,  the  time  was  paBsed 
in  drunken  reveby,  diversifled 
occasion  ally  with  a  Bermon  from 
Father  Phihp^  or  the  slangbter 
of  some  helpless  wretch,  accused 
of  being  an  enemy  to  the  people/ 
(Ibid.  pp.  12H,  m\.}  MuBgtavG 
doB(!ribes  him  as  '  an  inhuman 
Bsvage/  hut  Gordon  eaje  that, 
although  *  PhDip  Eoacb  waa  in 
appearance  fierce  and  sangui- 
nary,- several  persona  who  were 
in  danger  of  being  murdered  on 
Vinegar  Hill,  owed  their  Uvea 
*  to  hia  boifiterona  hiterference,' 
(P.  140.)  He  admits  that  Roche 
was  often  intoislcatedt  but  add^, 
'  for  a  oharge  of  cruelty  against 
him,  I  can  find  no  foundation. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  beard 
many  instaticeB  of  his  aotive 
humanity.'  (Appendix,  p.  84.) 
Miles  Byrne  deacribeB  him  as  *  a 
clergyman  of  the  most  elegani 
manners,  a  ^e  perBon,  tall  and 
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to  Wexford,  where  he  assisted  Keugh  in  governing  and 
defending  the  town,  and  restraining  the  populace  from 
outrage.  The  priests  did  all  they  could  to  sustain  the 
courage  of  the  people,  by  appeals  to  their  fanaticism 
and  credulity.  Some  are  said  to  have  declared  that 
they  were  invulnerable,  that  they  could  catch  the  bullets 
in  their  hands,  that  it  was  only  want  of  faith  that 
caused  Catholic  rebels  to  fall  by  Protestant  bullets ; 
and  protections  and  charms,  signed  and,  it  is  alleged, 
sold  by  the  new  commander,  were  hung  round  the  necks 
of  the  rebel  soldiers,  to  guarantee  them  from  any  injury 
in  battle.^  The  weather  had  been  unusually  fine,  which 
greatly  lightened  the  hardships  of  those  who  were  com- 
pelled to  sleep  unsheltered  in  the  open  air,  and  this 
was  constantly  appealed  to  as  a  clear  proof  that  the 
benediction  of  Heaven  rested  on  their  cause. 

This  body  of  rebels  made  attempts,  which  were  not 
wholly  unsuccessful,  to  intercept  the  navigation  of  the 
river  of  Ross.  They  captured  some  small  boats  ;  they 
attacked  a  gunboat,  and  killed  some  of  her  sailors,  but 
failed  to  take  her,  and  they  succeeded  in  intercepting  a 
mail,  which  furnished  valuable  information  about  the 
proceedings  and  preparations  of  the  Government.  On 
the  10th  they  moved  their  camp  to  Lacken  Hill,  a  mile 
from  Ross,  where  they  remained  for  some  days  unmo- 
lested and  almost  inactive.  They  sent,  however,  de- 
tachments to  scour  the  country  for  arms  and  provisions, 
and  gave  orders  that  all  males  should  join  their  camp. 
One  small  party  penetrated  to  the  little  town  of  Borris 
in  Oarlow,  which  they  partly  burnt,  but  the  neighbour- 
ing country  house  of  Mr.  Kavanagh  had  been  turned 


handsome,  humane    and  brave  printed  some    curious   ^protec- 

beyond  description.'     (Memoirs,  tions,*  which  were  taken  from 

i.  86.)  the  necks  of  captured  or  slain 

*  Taylor  and  Musgrave  have  rebels. 
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into  a  fortress,  and  was  strongly  garrisoned  by  yeomen, 
and  when  the  rebels  attacked  it,  they  were  beaten  back 
with  heavy  loss.  Ten  of  their  number,  it  is  said,  were 
left  dead,  and  as  many  wounded,  while  only  one  of  the 
garrison  fell.*  It  should  be  remembered  to  the  credit 
of  Futhei'  Koclie,  Dmi  tlio  earn])  at  Lackeii  Hill,  where 
he  held  the  uiiLJivided  comitiruul,  appearg  to  have  been 
altsolutely  uii^tnined  by  tlie  iiiiii^dem  which  had  been  so 
carDcrous  at  Yinegar  HilL^ 

The  reader  may  remember  that  another  great  body 
of  rebels  had  encairiped,  after  the  defeat  of  Colonel 
Walpole,  in  the  neij^flibourhood  of  Gorey,  If  they  had 
pressed  on  at  once,  after  t3ie  victory  of  the  4th,  upon 
ArkloWj  it  must  have  fallen  without  resistance,  and  the 
road  to  Dublin  would  then  lia?e  been  open  to  them. 
TJxey  wasted,  however,  precious  days,  feasting  upon 
their  epoib  trying  prisoners  who  were  accused  of  being 
Orangemen,  pluHdering  houses,  and  buraing  the  town 
of  Camew  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  little  garrisonj 
whicli  had  at  first  evacuated  Ark  low  in  terror,  had  re^ 
turned,  and  had  been  powerfully  reinforced.  It  now 
amounted  to  1 ,500  or  1 ,600  effective  men,  cbiefly  militia 
and  yeompn^  but  with  some  artillery.  The  whole  was 
placed  under  the  skilful  direction  of  General  Needhamj 
and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  create  or  strGiigthen 
defences.  The  rebels  at  last  saw  that  a  great  effort 
must  be  made  to  capture  the  town  i  and  reinforcements 
having  been  obtained  from  Vinegar  Hill  and  from  other 
quarters,  they  marched  from  Gorey  on  the  9thj  in  a 
great  host  which  was  estimated  at  2t5jOOO,  30^000,  or 
even  34,000  men,  but  which j  in  the  opinion  of  General 
Needham,  did  not  exceed  19,000.     According  to  the 


^  Gordon,    p.     131:-      CloDey,      it.      {Personiil    Narrative,    pp. 
who  was  proseiit  at  tho  attack,       4B-6i.) 
(fives  EH  interesting  account  of  ^  Goi'doiij  Appendix,  p*  %B* 
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lowest  estimate,  their  numbers  appeared  overwhelming, 
but  their  leaders  alone  were  mounted :  they  were  for  the 
most  part  wretchedly  armed,  as  scarcely  any  blacksmith 
or  gunsmith  could  be  found  to  repair  their  pikes  or 
guns ;  their  attack  was  anticipated,  and  they  began  it 
fatigued  with  a  long  day's  march. 

It  commenced  about  four  in  the  afternoon.  The 
rebels  advanced  from  the  Coolgreny  road  and  along  the 
sandhills  on  the  shore  in  two  great  solid  columns,  the 
intervening  space  being  filled  with  a  wild,  disorderly 
crowd,  armed  with  pikes  and  guns,  and  wearing  gi^een 
cockades,  and  green  ribbons  round  their  hats.  Needham 
drew  out  his  force  in  a  strong  position  protected  by 
ditches  in  front  of  the  barracks.  Five  cannon  supported 
him,  and  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  shot  poured  continuously 
into  the  dense  columns  of  the  rebels.  These  set  fire  to 
the  cabins  that  form  the  suburbs  of  Arklow,  and  ad- 
vanced under  shelter  of  the  smoke,  and  their  gunsmen 
availed  themselves  of  the  cover  of  fences,  hedges,  and 
ditches  to  gall  the  enemy.  It  was  observed,  however, 
that  they  usually  overloaded  their  muskets,  and  fired  so 
high  that  they  did  little  damage,  and  although  they  had 
three,  or,  according  to  another  account,  four  cannon, 
they  had  hardly  any  one  capable  of  managing  them. 
Their  shot  for  the  most  part  plunged  harmlessly  into 
the  ground,  or  flew  high  above  the  enemy,  and  some  of 
the  rebels  wished  their  captains  to  give  them  the  canis- 
ter shot  as  missiles,  declaring  that  with  them  they 
would  dash  out  the  brains  of  the  troops.  An  artillery 
sergeant,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  was  compelled 
to  serve  at  the  guns,  and  it  is  said  that  he  purposely 
pointed  them  so  high  that  they  did  no  damage  to  the 
troops.^ 

>  This  statement,  which  has      by  the  report  of  Captain  Moore, 
been  made  by  Gordon  and  also      in  the  Record  Office, 
by  the  rebel  writers,  is  confirmed 
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The  brunt  of  the  battle  was  chiefly  borne  by  the 
Durham  Fencibles,  an  admirably  appointed  regiment 
of  360  men,  which  had  only  arrived  at  Arklow  that 
morning.  The  yeomanry  cavalry  also  more  than  once 
clifirged  g:allantly,  nnd  Ca|>taiii  Thomaf^  Knox  Grogan, 
a  brntlier  of  tlie  old  nmu  who  was  with  the  rebels  at 
Wexford,  wns  killed  at  the  IiPad  of  the  Castletown 
troop.  For  some  tinie  the  situation  was  very  critical; 
at  one  moment  it  seeraed  a! most  hcjpelesSj  and  Need- 
hrtm  is  Baid  to  have  spoken  of  retreat,  but  t/O  have  been 
dissuaded  by  Colonel  Skerrett,  who  was  second  in  com- 
mand. It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  speak  too  higldy  of 
the  enrlurmiL-e  and  courage  of  the  thin  line  of  defenders 
who,  during  three  long  liours,  confronted  and  baffled  a 
host  ten  times  as  numerous  as  themselves,  and  it  wns 
all  the  more  admirable,  as  tlie  rebels  on  their  side 
showed  no  mean  courage.  '  Their  perseverance/  wrote 
Needham  to  General  Lake,  ^  was  surprising,  and  their 
efforts  to  possess  themselves  of  the  guns  on  my  right 
were  most  daring,  advancing  even  to  the  masizles, 
whera  thay  ft' II  in  grciat  numbers/  *  A  heavy  fire  of 
grape  did  as  much  execution  as,  from  the  nature  of 
the  ground  and  the  strong  fences  of  which  they  had 
possessed  themselves,  coulcl  have  been  expected.  This 
continued  incessantly  from  6  o  clock  until  8.30,  when 
the  enemy  desisted  from  his  attack  and  fled  in  disoi^er.' 
At  thig  time  their  ammunition  was  almost  exhausted. 
The  shades  of  night  were  drawing  in,  and  their 
favourite  commander,  Father  Michael  Murphy,  had 
fallen.  He  led  Iiis  men  into  battle,  waving  above  his 
head  a  green  flag,  emblazoned  with  a  great  white  cross, 
and  with  the  inscription  ^  Death  or  liberty/  and  he  was 
toiTi  to  pieces  by  canister  shot  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  muzale  of  a  cannon  which  he  was  tiying  to  t^ke. 
He  was  one  of  those  whom  the  rebels  believed  to  be 
invulnerable,  and  his  death  cast  a  sudden  chill  over 
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their  courage.  It  was  too  late  for  pursuit,  and  the 
rebels  retired  unmolested  to  Gorey,  but  their  loss  had 
been  very  great.  '  Their  bodies/  wrote  General  Need- 
ham,  *have  been  found  in  every  direction  scattered  all 
over  the  country.  The  cabins  were  everywhere  filled 
with  them,  and  many  cars  loaded  with  them  were 
carried  off  after  the  action.  Numbers  were  also  thrown 
by  the  enemy  into  the  flames  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
town.  On  the  whole,  I  am  sure  the  number  of  killed 
must  have  exceeded  a  thousand.'  On  the  loyalist  side 
the  loss  was  quite  inconsiderable.* 

The  battle  of  Arklow  was  the  last  in  which  the 
rebels  had  any  real  chance  of  success,  and  from  this 
time  the  rebellion  rapidly  declined.  For  some  days, 
however,  the  alarms  of  the  Government  were  un- 
diminished. The  multitude  who  had  appeared  in  arms 
in  the  county  of  Wexford,  the  fanatical  courage  they 
displayed,  the  revolt  which  had  begun  in  the  North, 
and  the  complete  uncertainty  about  how  far  that  revolt 
might  extend,  or  how  soon  the  French  might  arrive, 
filled  them  with  an  anxiety  which  appears  in  all  their 
most  confidential  letters.      Within  a  few  days  great 

•  See  the  report   of  General  culty    have    still    been    taken. 

Needham  to  General  Lake,  June  Beresford  wrote  to  Auckland  a 

10,  11,   1798 ;  and  also  an  in-  description  of  this  battle.    He 

teresting  account  of  the  battle  says  :  '  The  Ancient  Britons  who 

by  Captain  Moore,  in  the  Becord  made  their  escape,  assured  Need- 

OfQce.     Some    particulars,    de-  ham  that  the  priests  who  attend 

rived  from  those  who  were  pre-  the  army  say  mass  almost  every 

sent,  are  also  given  in  a  letter  hour,  and  work  up  the  people's 

from  H.  Alexander  to  Pelham,  mind  to  enthusiasm.    There  are 

June  10.    (Pelham  MSS.)    See,  two    or   three    killed  in  every 

too,    the    accounts    in    Taylor,  battle.'      {Atickland  Correspond 

Musgrave,  and  Gordon,  and  in  dencCy  iv.  15.)    Father  Michael 

the    Memoirs  of   Miles    Byrne,  Murphy's  body  appears  to  have 

who  was  present  in  the  battle.  been    horribly    mutilated   after 

Byrne  maintains  that  the  retreat  death  by  some  Ancient  Britons, 

was  wholly  unnecessary,  and  that  (See  Gordon,  pp.  212,  213.) 
Arklow  might   with  little  diflS- 
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numbers  of  the  principal  persons  in  Ireland,  including 
nearly  all  the  bishops,  sent  their  wives  and  children  to 
England,  and  on  the  10th  Lady  Camden  and  her  family 
crossed  the  Channel.  This  last  fact  was  intended  to 
be  a  profound  secret,  but  it  was  known  to  many,  and 
in  spite  of  the  most  peremptory  injunctions,  it  was 
speedily  disclosed.*  Pelham  was  still  in  England,  and 
on  the  11th,  Camden  wrote  to  him  to  press  upon  the 
English  Ministers,  both  urgently  and  officially,  the  ex- 
treme gravity  of  the  situation.  *  You  may  be  assured,' 
he  wrote,  *  that  the  complexion  this  rebellion  wears  is 
the  most  serious  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Unless 
Great  Britain  pours  an  immense  force  into  Ireland,  the 
country  is  lost ;  unless  she  sends  her  most  able  generals, 
those  troops  may  be  sacrificed.  The  organisation  of  this 
treason  is  universal,  and  the  formidable  numbers  in 
which  the  rebels  assemble,  oblige  all  those  who  have 
not  the  good  fortune  to  escape,  to  join  them.  The 
rebels  have  possessed  themselves  of  Wexford,  and  of 
that  whole  country.  They  have  possessed  themselves 
of  Newtown-Ards,  and  the  whole  neck  of  land  on  that 
side  of  the  Lough  of  Strangford  is  evacuated.  The 
force  from  Wexford  is  so  great,  that  it  is  not  thought 
proper  to  advance  against  them.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
doubt  an  intention  to  attempt  a  rising  within  the 
city.  .  .  ,  The  country  is  lost  unless  a  very  large  rien- 


^  Bishop  Percy  mentions  that,  calling  to  her  at  the  full  pitch  of 
on  the  night  of  Lady  Camden's  her  voice.  It  was  the  whole 
departure,  he  was  walking  with  story  of  the  departure  of  Lady 
the  Bishop  of  Clogher  round  Camden.  The  two  bishops,  with- 
Merrion  Square,  when  it  was  out  revealing  themselves,  con- 
almost  dark.  When  they  came  trived  to  see  the  face  of  the 
opposite  Lady  Frances  Beres-  indiscreet  informant,  and  found 
ford's  house,  they  saw  that  lady  that  she  was  Lady  Castlereagh. 
standing  on  her  balcony,  and  (Bishop  Percy  to  his  wife,  June 
could  not  help  hearing  what  a  11,1798.) 
lady  in  the  street    below   was 
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forcement  of  troops  is  landed.'  This  opinion  *  is  uni- 
versal.' ^ 

To  Portland  he  wrote,  expressing  his  astonishment 
that  the  English  Government  should  treat  this  rebellion 
as  one  of  trivial  importance,  and  that,  in  spite  of  his 
earnest  representations,  and  although  the  struggle  had 
now  lasted  for  between  two  and  three  weeks,  'not  a 
single  man  had  been  landed  in  Ireland.'  Mr.  Elliot, 
he  said,  who  had  been  sent  over  to  lay  the  situation 
before  the  Government,  '  will  communicate  to  you  the 
religious  frenzy  which  agitates  the  rebels  in  Wexford ; 
that  they  are  headed  by  their  priests,  that  they  halt 
every  half  mile  to  pray,  that  the  deluded  multitude  are 
taught  to  consider  themselves  as  fighting  for  their  re- 
ligion, that  their  enthusiasm  is  most  alarming.  He 
will  inform  your  grace  how  violently  agitated  the  Pro- 
testant feeling  in  Ireland  is  at  this  moment,  and  with 
how  rapid  strides  the  war  is  becoming  one  of  the  most 
cruel  and  bloody  that  ever  disgraced  or  was  imposed  on 
a  country.  He  will  explain  to  your  grace  how  im- 
politic and  unwise  it  would  be  to  refuse  the  offers  of 
Protestants  to  enter  into  yeomanry  or  other  corps,  and 
yet  how  dangerous  even,  any  encouragement  to  the 
Orange  spirit  is,  whilst  our  army  is  composed  of  Catho- 
lics, as  the  militia  almost  generally  is.'  ^ 

Lord  Castlereagh  wrote  several  letters  in  the  same 
sense.  He  had  not,  he  said,  '  a  conception  the  insur- 
gents would  remain  together  and  act  in  such  numbers,' 


'  Camden  to  Pelham,  June  11,  the  South    or    at   Dublin.  .  .  . 

1798.    {Pelham  MSS.)  I  hear  some  are  at  Oarrickfergus.' 

2  Camden  toPortland,  June  11,  {Auckland    Correspondence^    iv. 

1798  (most  secret).    On  June  9,  11, 19.)  These  passages,  and  the 

Lees  wrote  to  Auckland :  '  We  letters  in  the  text,  have  an  im- 

have  not  yet   a   single   soldier  portant  bearing  on  the  question 

from  your  side  on  this.'    •  Most  how  far  the  rebellion  was  put 

strange,'  wrote  Beresford  on  the  down  by  Irish,  and  how  far  by 

14th,  *not  a  man  yet  arrived  in  English,  efforts. 

VOL.  IV.  F  F 
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and  although  the  narrow  limitation  of  the  Ulster  rebel- 
lion seemed  enc5ouraging,  he  had  secret  information  that 
it  had  been  arranged,  *that  the  rising  in  Down  and 
Antrim  should  precede  that  of  the  other  counties  where 
the  disaffection  is  lem  general/  In  the  mean  timej  tha 
fact  that  11  r>  reinforcements  had  yet  arrived  from  Encf- 
land  aifoided  ^  a  moral  which  the  disafiected  do  not  fail 
to  reason  fi-om,  tliat  with  French  assistance,  the  people 
could  have  carried  the  country  before  a  regiment  from 
tli©  other  side  found  its  way  to  our  assistance/  TMs 
circumstance,  he  observed,  would  hereafter  have  its 
weight  bo  til  in  France  and  Ireland.  *  It  is  of  import- 
ance that  the  authority  of  England  should  decide  this 
contest,  as  well  with  a  view  to  British  infliieDce  in 
Ireland,  as  tx)  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  Government 
to  lend  itself  too  niuch  to  a  party  in  this  country, 
highly  exasperated  by  the  religious  persecution  to  which 
Urn  Protestants  in  Wexford  have  been  exposed/  He 
sent  over  to  Eiigland  a  specimen  of  tJie  protectiona 
which  had  been  issued  by  the  rebels,  attesting  the  con- 
version to  Catholicism  of  the  person  who  bore  it,  and 
securing  hira  in  consequence  from  molestation,  and  he 
pointed  out  as  clearly  as  Camden,  tliat,  in  Wexford  at 
least,  the  United  Irish  movement  had  completely  lost 
its  original  character,  and  had  transformed  itself  into  a 
religious  war.  ^  TJie  priests  lead  the  rebels  to  battle  * 
on  their  march  they  kneel  down  and  pray,  and  show 
the  most  desperate  resolution  in  their  attack.  .  .  , 
They  put  such  Protestants,  as  are  repoi*ted  to  be 
Orangemen  J  to  death,  saving  others  upon  condition  of 
their  embracing  the  Catholic  faith.  It  is  a  Jacobinical 
conspiracy  throughout  the  kingdom^  pursuing  its  object 
chieiiy  with  Popish  instrument^/  ^ 

'  CaBtlereaghtoPelliam,  June      to  Wic^liam  {Cmtkl'eagh  C&f» 
13-  Castlerengli  to  Elliot,  June       rcspomimiC4i  L  219). 
10  {Felhdm  MSS,} ;  Castlereagli 
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Horrible  indeed  as  were  the  cruelties  that  disgi^aced 
both  sides,  they  were  less  deplorable,  because  less  per- 
manent, than  the  moral  effects  that  were  their  conse- 
quence. Day  by  day,  almost  hour  by  hour,  the  work 
of  conciliation,  which  had  been  carried  on  in  Ireland 
during  the  last  half-century,  was  being  undone,  and  in 
an  age  when  religious  animosities  were  generally  fading 
throughout  Europe,  they  acquired  in  Ireland  a  tenfold 
virulence.  No  one  saw  this  more  clearly  than  McNally, 
whose  letters  to  the  Government  at  this  time  are  very 
instructive,  and  in  some  respects  very  creditable  both  to 
his  head  and  to  his  heait.  He  strongly  urged  the  false- 
hood and  the  folly  of  describing  the  rebellion  as  a  Popish 
plot.  It  was  at  its  outset  more  Presbyterian  than 
Popish,  and  more  deistical  than  either,  and  its  leaders 
were  as  far  as  possible  from  aiming  at  any  religious 
ascendency  or  desiring  any  religious  persecution.  It 
was  quite  true,  as  he  had  told  the  Government  nearly 
three  years  before,  *  that  the  priests  and  country  school- 
masters were  the  principal  agitators  of  French  politics, 
and  that  among  the  priests,  those  expelled  from  France, 
as  well  as  the  fugitive  students  from  that  country,  were 
the  most  active,'  but  it  was  also  true  *  that  this  class  of 
demagogues  and  pedagogues,  far  from  being  supersti- 
tious Catholics,  defied  not  only  the  devil,  but  the  Pope 
and  all  his  works,  and  were  in  their  private  conversation 
pure  deists.  Among  the  Roman  Catholics  of  property 
and  education,'  he  continued,  *  I  find  strong  principles, 
not  only  of  aristocracy,  but  monarchy.  These,  however, 
I  apprehend,  are  but  a  small  body.  .  .  .  Among  the  mid- 
dling orders  the  Pope  is  held  in  contempt.  His  recent 
misfortunes  are  laughed  at,  and  his  ancient  influence, 
through  all  its  delegations,  is  nearly  gone.'  ^     The  re- 

'  J.  W.,  June  6, 1798.  In  an-  those  of  Dublin,  have  not  been 
other  letter  he  says :  *  The  secu-  the  instigators  of  rebellion ;  the 
lar  clergy  of  Ireland,  particularly      regulars  it  is  who  lighted  the 
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bellion  was  clearly  taking  a  form  which  the  leaders  had 
never  anticipated  or  desired,  and  *  of  this/  said  McNally, 

*  I  am  well  convinced,  that  numbers  of  those  who  were 
zealous  as  United  Irishmen  of  the  first  society,  are 
shocked  at  the  present  appearance  of  the  countryj  and 
wisli  sLncerely  for  peace.  Many  who  have  wished  to 
carry  the  question  of  reform  and  emaucipation,  even  by 
an  armed  body,  such  as  the  volunteei's  werej  shudder 
at  the  enormities  to  be  expected  from,  an  armed  ban- 
ditti/ 1 

'  The  principle,'  he  wi'ote  in  another  letter,  *  whfch 
forms  the  character  of  republic anisni,  I  peixseive^  changes 
daily  to  that  of  religion.  The  object  of  Government,  it 
is  said  by  the  orfi^aniaed  and  their  adherents,  is  Pro- 
testant ascendency  J  and  the  destruction  of  Catholics 
and  Dissenters,  This  inainuation  comes  most  eftectu- 
ally  from  the  clergy,  and  has  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  lower  classes.  I  do  not  confine  my  observation  to 
the  Catholic  clergy,  or  to  the  OathoUc  bigots.'  Infinite 
harm  had  been  done  by  the  acta  and  words  of  indiscreet 
Protestants.  One  officer  m  reported  to  have  said,  when 
a  crowd  of  Catholics  came  to  enlist  in  the  yeomanry, 

*  These  fellows  are  Papists,  and  if  we  don't  disarm  them, 
they  will  cut  our  throats ;  *  and  such  sayinga,  wbether 
true  or  false,  were  sedulously  repeated  through  the 
whole  country,  A  report  had  been  spread,  *  that  Go- 
veruDient  have  determined  not  only  on  an  union  with 
England,  but  on  reviving  all  the  penal  laws  against  th© 
Papists.  Prom  these  and  other  causes,  among  which 
Orange  emblems  am  not  the  weakest,  old  prejudices, 
old  rancours,  and  old  antipathies  are  reviving.     Orange 


brand,    and    amofig    tliose    the  try   aclioolniaslerB— a    clasB    at 

younger  were  the  most  active,  men  who,  the  judges  weU  know* 

from  their  attachment  to  French  have  been  the  most  Baceessftil 

politics-    Thia  class  of  mon  arts  agitators*'  {J.  W,,  June  26, 1798.) 
the  poUtioftl  pre<jeptoTa  of  ooud-  *  J.  W.^  Jane  13,  1798. 
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emblems,  while  they  create  animosities,  strengthen  the 
hopes  of  the  United  party.  So  few  appear  with  them, 
that  they  cannot  inspire  fear,  but  they  create  hatred.' 
Another  report  was,  that  a  priest  named  Bush  had  been 
cruelly  whipped,  and  that  he  exclaimed  under  the  tor- 
ture, *My  Saviour  suffered  more  for  me  than  I  have 
suffered.'  The  story,  McNally  said,  may  have  been 
false,  but  it  was  industriously  spread  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  spirit  of  retaliation.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  not  true,  as  the  official  bulletin  asserted,  that  it 
was  the  rebels  who  had  set  fire  to  Kildare.  McNally 
had  very  recently  seen  a  respectable  gentleman,  who 
had  been  present  when  that  little  town  was  in  a  blaze. 
Two-thirds  of  its  houses  had  been  burnt,  and  the  confla- 
gration was  due  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Dublin  Militia, 
who  were  determined  to  avenge  the  murder  of  one  of 
their  officers.^ 

The  time,  McNally  clearly  saw  and  repeatedly  urged, 
had  come  when  the  most  terrible  and  enduring  calami- 
ties could  only  be  averted  by  a  speedy  clemency.  There 
were  bitter  complaints  of  the  whippings  without  trial. 
The  soldiers  were  driving  the  people  to  the  rebels.  The 
severities  were  producing  sullen,  silent  rancour.  Exe- 
cutions were  looked  upon  as  merely  murders ;  and  when 
the  procession  for  an  execution  commenced,  all  those 
within  doors  to  whose  knowledge  it  came,  betook  them- 
selves to  their  prayers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  now 
generally  felt  that  any  government  is  better  than  an- 
archy, and  the  great  mass  of  industrious  men  only  desired 
a  rapid  termination  of  the  contest.  *  I  cannot  presume 
to  advise,'  he  writes ;  '  but  take  my  opinion  candidly.  I 
do  sincerely  believe  that  all  classes  are  heartily  tired 
and  terrified,  and  would  willingly  go  almost  any  length 


»  J.  W.,  June  12,  13,  and  also      evidently  written  about  the  same 
8ome  undated  letters,  which  were      time. 
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for  peace.'  '  I  do  believe  that  zeal  to  the  cause  is  now 
working  in  very  few,  except  desperate  adventurers  and 
the  proscribed ;  and  I  would  venture  to  say,  that  a  cer- 
tainty of  pardon  would  melt  down  the  combination, 
strong  as  it  appears/  ^ 

It  is  easy,  indeedj  to  undeidtaad  the  savage  hatred 
that  was  arising.  In  times  of  violence  the  violent  mnst 
rule,  and  events  assume  a  very  diiferent  shape  from 
that  in  which  they  appear  to  unimaginative  historiana 
in  a  peaceful  age.  WJien  men  are  engaged  in  the 
throes  of  a  deadly  struggle ;  when  dangers,  horrible, 
unknown,  and  itnineasured,  encompass  them  at  every 
btep;  wlien  the  probalulity  not  only  of  niiiij  but  of 
miiiisacre;  is  constantly  before  their  eyes ;  when  every 
day  brings  its  ghastly  tales  of  torture,  murder j  and 
plunder,  it  is  idle  to  look  for  the  judgments  and  the 
feelings  of  phihinthropiijts  or  philosophers.  The  tole- 
rant, tjie  large-minded,  the  liberal,  the  men  who  can 
discriminate  between  different  degrees  or  classes  of 
guilt,  and  weigh  in  a  just  balance  opposing  crimes,  then 
disappear  from  the  scene.  A  feverish  atmosphei'e  of 
mingled  passion  and  panic  is  created,  which  at  once 
magnifies,  obscures,  and  distorts,  and  the  strongest 
passions  are  most  valued,  for  they  bring  most  men  int'O 
the  field  J  and  make  them  most  indiffei'ent  to  danger  and 
to  death.  The  Catholic  rebellion  only  became  really 
formidable  when  the  priests  touched  the  one  chord  to 
which  their  people  could  JieaTiily  respond,  and  turned 
it  into  a  religions  war,  and  a  Bcarcely  less  fiei-ce  fana- 
ticism and  thirst  for  veng^?ance  had  arisen  to  repress  it. 

A  few  lines  from  one  of  the  letters  of  Alexander, 
will  show  the  point  of  view  of  men  who,  without  them- 
selves sharing  this  fanaticism,  were  qnite  ready  to  make 


'  I  iiike  theee  seoteticeB  Lom  b  numb&r  of  ktterg^  which  af« 
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use  of  it,  and  who  advocated  a  policy  directly  opposite 
to  that  of  McNally.  *  Affections/  he  says,  '  in  Ireland 
decide  upon  everything.  To  calculate  on  our  judg- 
ments is  nonsense.'  To  the  zeal,  activity,  and  courage 
of  the  yeomanry,  Dublin  is  mainly  indebted  for  its  tran- 
quillity, and  the  whole  country  for  its  salvation.  *  No- 
thing can  equal  their  loyalty  but  their  impatience,'  and 
they  are  not  a  little  offended  by  the  reserve  of  the 
Government.  It  is  true  that  *  the  thorough  knowledge 
every  yeoman  and  loyal  man  has  that  (were  he  mean 
enough  to  meditate  it)  no  retraction  of  conduct  could 
save  him,'  secures  Government  a  most  decided,  though 
sometimes  a  '  querulous  support.'  But  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  the  Government  much  longer  to  adopt  a 
restraining  or  moderating  policy.  '  All  the  Protestants 
are  gradually  arming,'  and  *  the  Orangemen  would  rise 
if  encouraged  by  the  Government,  and  make  a  crusade 
if  required.'  '  Unless  we  trust,  we  cannot  exist ;  and 
the  man  who  first  trusts  the  lower  Irish,  bespeaks  their 
fidelity.  ...  If  Government  does  not  use  one  of  the 
two  great  bodies  that  exist  in  the  State,  they  will  in  a 
short  time  combine  against  it.'  The  French  Govern- 
ment might  have  survived  the  revolutionary  storm  if  it 
had  not  by  a  dubious,  compromising,  and  conceding  policy 
placed  itself  outside  all  the  parties  and  enthusiasms  of 
the  State.  In  Ireland,  in  the  opinion  of  Alexander,  it 
is  the  Whig  Club,  the  policy  of  Grattan,  and  the  con- 
cessions of  the  Government  that  have  done  the  mischief, 
and  that  mischief  can  only  be  arrested  by  throwing 
away  the  scabbard  and  adopting  the  most  uncompro- 
mising policy.  'We  have  heard  and  listened  to  the 
serpent  hissing  in  Ireland,  until  we  have  been  severely 
stung.  Lords  O'Neil  and  Mountjoy,  Commoners  Mc- 
Manus,  who  presided  at  the  Dungannon  meeting,  have 
been  the  first  victims  of  the  rebels'  fury,  and  they  were 
the  great  advocates  of  the  conceding  system.     In  pri- 
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vate  life  the  most  obnoxious  men  are  safe,  and  the 
prudent  men,  who  conceived  they  stood  well  with  both 
parties,  find  moderatisme  (sic)  as  bad  a  trade  as  it  was 
in  France.'  ^ 

Higgins  in  one  of  his  letters  notices  another  element, 
which  contrilmted  much  to  the  horror  and  the  deBpera- 
tion  of  the  struggle.  It  was  the  distress  which  ineyifc* 
ably  followed  from  the  complete  paralysis  of  industry 
and  credit.  Weavers  no  longer  gave  employment  to 
their  workmen.  English  manufacturers  would  eeud 
over  no  goods  except  for  immediate  payment.  Trade 
in  all  its  branches  was  stagnant.  No  one  ventured  to 
embark  on  any  enterprise  stretchiug  into  the  uukuown 
future.  'As  to  bank-note  currency,'  he  wrote,  *I  do 
most  solemnly  assure  you,  that  the  shopkeepers  and 
dealers  laugh  at  any  person,  even  buying  an  aiticlej 
and  asking  change  of  a  guinea  note.  These  circum- 
stances, dii^tressing  to  the  ]joor,  with  the  exorbitant 
price  of  provisions^  will  occasion  tradesmen  out  of  em- 
ployment, to  engage,  for  bread,  in  any  dangerous  euter- 
prise/  Higgiijs  pressed  this  fact  upon  tlie  Govermuent, 
as  de&i^rving  their  most  earnest  attention,  and  he  re- 
minded them  tbat  Chesterfield,  who  steered  Ireland 
so  wisely  and  so  successfully  during  the  Scotch  troubles 
of  174t5,  had  tlieu  made  it  one  of  his  first  objects  to 
provide  employmeut  for  the  people^  by  undertaking 
great  works  of  planting  and  cultivation  in  Phosnix 
Park.2 

The  cloudt^,  however^  were  now  at  length  clearing 
away.  In  a  few  days  it  became  evident,  that  in  I>own 
and  Antrim  the  insurrection  was  really  suppresaed,  and 
that  the  remainder  of  Ulster  was  not  disposed  to  follow 

^  Henry  Alexander  to  Polham,  15,    Stmdan    even    attributed 

June  10,  1798.     {PslJuim  MS8.}  tbt^  rflbcUion  mainlj  to  want  of 

"P.  H.,  June  13,  1798.    Bee,  eniployinent  and  want  of  bread. 

tQ^t  Smmderfs  ^ewsktUrt  June  {Pari.  Mist  xxxiiu  1502.) 
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their  example,  and  at  the  same  time  the  long-expected 
reinforcements  from  England  at  last  arrived.  On  the 
16th  it  was  announced  that  five  English  regiments  had 
landed  at  Waterford,^  and  immediately  after,  many 
English  militia  regiments  volunteered  to  serve  in 
Ireland.  The  King  had  no  power  to  accept  their  ofier 
without  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  but  such  an  Act 
was  speedily  carried,  in  spite  of  the  violent  opposition 
and  protest  of  the  English  Whig  Opposition,^  while 
the  Irish  Parliament  voted  500,000Z.  for  their  main- 
tenance in  Ireland.^  About  12,000  of  the  English 
militia  came  over,  and  the  first  regiments  arrived  before 
the  end  of  June.'*  The  rebellion,  it  is  true,  was  then 
virtually  over,  but  the  presence  of  this  great  force 
did  much  to  guard  against  its  revival  and  against 
the  dangers  of  invasion.  Among  other  noblemen,  the 
former  viceroy,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  now  came 
to  Ireland  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  militia. 

Gordon,  who,  from  his  long  residence  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gorey,  is  by  far  the  most  competent,  as  he 
is  also  the  most  candid,  historian  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  rebels  in  that  part  of  the  county  of  Wexford, 
observes  that  there  were  fewer  crimes  committed  there 
than  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  county,  and  that  they 
were  certainly  not  unprovoked.  The  burning  of  houses 
by  the  yeomanry,  the  free  quarters,  the  pitched  caps, 
the  trials  by  court-martial,  and  the  shooting  of  prisoners 
without  trial,  went  far  to  explain  them.  At  the  same 
time  he  observes  that  '  the  war  from  the  beginning,  in 
direct  violation  of  the  oath  of  the  United  Irishmen,  had 
taken  a  religious  turn,  as  every  civil  war  in  the  South 
or  West  of  Ireland  must  be  expected  to  take,  by  any 


'  Saunders^s  Newsletter^  June  "  8<mnder8*s  Newsletter^  June 

16.  28, 29. 

2  ParlBistf  xxxiii.  1493-1512,  *  See  Musgrave,  p.  659, 
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mau  well  acquainted  vvitli  the  prejudices  of  tlie  in- 
habitants. The  terms  Protestant  and  Orangeman  were 
almost  synonymoua  with  the  mass  of  the  insurgents , 
and  the  Protectants  whom  they  meant  to  favour  were 
generally  baptised  into  the  Romish  Church*"  ^ 

Cxonlon  doubted  much  whether^  in  the  event  of 
a  complete  succeBs  of  the  rebellion,  anj  largo  nuniher 
of  Pi'otestants  in  Wexford  would  have  been  suffei'ed  to 
live,  but  he  acknowledged  that  the  actual  murders 
in  thia  part  of  the  county  were  not  numerous,  and  that 
'  many  individuals  had  evinced  much  humanitj  in  their 
endeavours  to  mitigate  the  fury  of  their  associates/  A 
few  houses  in  Goi'ey,'aTid  two  country  houses  in  its 
immediate  neiglibourhood,  were  bumt  l:iy  the  rebels, 
nod  they  confined  many  prisoners  in  the  market-house. 
Some  pei-sona,  who  were  especially  obnoxious  to  them, 
were  piked  or  shot.  Otie  or  two  were  tortured  with 
the  pitched  cap,  but  the  lives  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  prisoneris  were  spared^  and  although  they  lived 
in  constant  fear  of  death,  it  is  not  certain  that  they 
were  seriously  ill  treated.  It  appears,  too,  that  loyalist 
families  who  had  been  unable  to  escape,  still  continued 
to  live  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  most  part  un- 
molested j  except  that  they  were  obliged  to  provide  food 
fur  the  rebels,^ 

A  few  days  after  the  defeat  at  Arklow,  the  rebels 
evacuated  Gorey  and  the  whole  of  the  neighliouring 
conntr}%     Many  of  them   simply   deserted   from   the 


^  Gordon,  pp-  1B3,  134,     *  So  oven   prici^ts,  to    the    contrnrj, 

in veterately  routed/ he  elsewhere  could  (if  I  am  aot  eseeedmgly 

stij&j  *  are  the  prejadices  of  re-  mistaken)  rastraiD    them    from 

ligions  antipathy  in  the  mindB  cod  verting    it    into    a  Teligioua 

of  thfl  lower    claases    of    IriKli  quarreL'     (P.  285.) 

KomanistE,  that  in  any  civil  war,  ^Compare  Gordon,  pp.  133^ 

however  originating  trom  caneea  137i   with   Bjrne'a  M^moirtj  L 

uneonneeted    with  religion,  not  147-1S2, 
frU  the  effoits  of  their  gentiry,  or 
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ranks,  and  those  who  remained  embodied,  divided  into 
two  parties.  The  smaller  one,  carrying  with  them  the 
prisoners,  went  to  Wexford,  while  the  main  body  pene- 
trated into  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  on  June  17 
attacked  and  burnt  to  the  ground  the  little  town  of 
Tinnehely.  It  contained  an  active  Protestant  popula- 
tion, who  had  done  good  service  in  keeping  their  county 
in  order,  and  it  appears  now  to  have  been  the  scene 
of  great  atrocities.  Many  houses  in  its  neighbourhood 
were  burnt.  '  Many  persons,'  writes  Gordon,  *  were  put 
to  death  with  pikes,  under  the  charge  of  being  Orange- 
men; and  many  more  would  have  suffered,  if  they  had 
not  been  spared  at  the  humane  intercession  of  a  Romanist 
lady,  a  Mrs.  Maher,  in  that  neighbourhood.'  The  rebels 
placed  a  Catholic  Wicklow  gentleman,  named  Garret 
Byrne,  at  their  head,  and  they  seem  to  have  been 
conducted  with  some  ability.  The  yeomanry  of  the 
district,  who,  to  the  number  of  about  five  hundred  men, 
had  been  concentrated  at  Hacketstown,  found  it  hope- 
less to  attack  them ;  but  General  Dundas,  with  a  large 
body  of  troops  and  a  train  of  artillery,  arrived  at 
Tinnehely  on  the  18th,  and  it  was  thought  that  he 
could  have  easily  crushed  the  rebels.  They  had  retired, 
however,  to  a  strong  position  on  Kilcaven  Hill,  about 
two  miles  from  Camew ;  and  although  Dundas  was 
speedily  strengthened  by  a  junction  with  General  Loftus, 
he  totally  failed  to  surround  or  intercept  them.  On 
the  20th  there  was  a  cannonade  between  the  two 
armies,  which  did  little  execution  on  either  side ;  the 
English  general  then  withdrew  to  Camew,  and  the 
same  night  Byrne's  army  directed  its  march,  unmolested, 
to  Vinegar  Hill.^ 

»  Gordon,  pp.  133-138.    The  Byrne,  who  took    part  in  this 

reader  should,  however,  compare  campaign.    (Byrne's  MemoirSy  i. 

this  account  with  that  (differing  148-163.)  Byrne  naturally  mini- 

in  some  details)  given  by  Miles  mises  the  number  ol  murders  by 
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On  the  19th  the  rebel  force,  which,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Father  Philip  Roche,  still  occupied  a  height 
near  New  Ross,  was  surprised  and  compelled  to  retreat. 
One  portlou  of  it  took  the  line  to  Vinegar  Hilh  The 
ether  and  larger  pottion,  after  some  fight ingj  in  which 
the  jebels  showed  more  than  usual  skill,  made  its  way 
to  the  Three  Eocke,  near  Wexford.*  The  whole  force 
of  the  rebellion  in  Wexford  was  thus  concentrated  in 
two  centres  J  and  the  army  at  the  disposal  of  Geneml 
Lake  was  now  amply  sufficient  to  crush  it,  A  great 
combined  movement  was  speedily  devised  by  Lake  for 
surrounding  Vinegar  Hill.  The  failure  of  two  brigades 
to  arrive  in  time^  deranged  the  plan  of  completely 
cutting  off  tliB  retreat  of  the  rebels;  but  on  June  21^ 
Vinegar  Hill  was  stormed  from  several  sides,  by  an 
army  which  was  estimated  by  the  rebels  at  20^000  men, 
but  which  probably  amounted  to  13,000  or  1 4,000 j  and 
was  Bupported  by  a  powerful  body  of  aitilleiy .  Against 
auch  a  force,  conducted  by  skilful  generals,  the  ilUarmed, 
ill-ledj  disorganised,  and  dispirited  rebels  had  little 
chance.  The  chief  bruut  of  the  action  was  borne  by 
the  troops  under  Generals  Johnston  and  Dundas*  For 
an  hour  and  a  half  the  rebels  maintained  their  position 
with  great  intrepidity,  but  then,  seeing  that  they  were 
on  the  point  of  being  sDrroundedj  they  broke,  and  fled 
in  wild  confusion  to  Wexlbrd,  leaying  the  camp^  which 

tlie  rebels.   Ke  says  that  a  cleri-  and    repro^eiits    rather     more 

tuilmrkgistratoniiTiietl  Owens, who  iightitig  na  haying   taken  plMQ 

had  been  eonapicuoua  hi  puttmg  tlin-n    appears    Iiom    Gordon's 

pitched    caps    on    rebels,    was  narrative^    He  diEhojieetly  calls 

&tnong  the  prUpners  at  Qorey,  Gordon  ■  the  Orange  historian*' 
and  WES  not  fuTther  punished  '  CJoney  gives  a  full  acoount 

th^ii  by  a  pitched  cap ;  and  ho  of  thn  rotrcatj  in  which  he  took 

pulliatea    the    miedGeda   of  the  part.    {Persojml  Narrative ^  pp. 

pttrty^  hy  aecuaing  the  yeomen  of  5-1-60.)     Compare  *  The  Journal 

in  ui'deriiig  the  wounded  who  were  of  a  l^Ield  Officer/  in  Maitwell, 

left  on  the  fiL4d.  He  say  a  nothhig  p.  141,  and  Haji  pp*  200,  201  t 
nhout  the  burning  of  Tinnehely, 
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had  been  stained  with  so  much  Protestant  blood,  in  the 
hands  of  the  troops.  Thirteen  small  cannon  were  taken 
there,  but  owing  to  the  inexperience  of  the  gunners, 
and  the  great  deficiency  of  ammunition,  they  had  been 
of  little  use.  The  loss  of  the  King's  troops  in  killed 
and  wounded,  appears  to  have  been  less  than  a  hundred ; 
while  that  of  the  rebels  was  probably  five  or  six  times 
as  great.^ 

Enniscorthy  was  at  the  same  time  taken,  after  some 
fighting  in  the  streets.  The  troops,  as  usual,  gave  no 
quarter,  and  the  historians  in  sympathy  with  the  rebel- 
lion declare  that  the  massacre  extended  to  the  wounded, 
to  many  who  were  only  suspected  of  disaffection,  and 
even  to  some  loyalists  who  had  been  prisoners  of  the 
rebels.  A  Hessian  regiment  which  had  lately  come 
over,  was  especially  noticed  for  its  indiscriminate  fero- 
city. Many  houses  were  set  on  fire,  and  among  others 
one  which  was  employed  by  the  rebels  as  their  hospital. 
It  was  consumed,  and  all  who  were  in  it  perished.  The 
number  of  the  victims  was  at  least  fourteen,  and  one 
writer  places  it  as  high  as  seventy.  The  rebel  histo- 
rians describe  this  act  as  not  less  deliberate  than  the 
burning  of  the  bam  of  ScuUabogue.  Gordon  learnt,  on 
what  appeared  to  him  good  authority,  *  that  the  burning 
was  accidental ;  the  bedclothes  being  set  on  fire  by  the 
wadding  of  the  soldiers'  guns,  who  were  shooting  the 
patients  in  their  beds.'  ^ 


*  Gompaie  the  accounts  of  soldiers.  (P.  119.)  General  Lake, 
Musgrave,  Gordon,  Hay,  and  in  reporting  the  victory  at  Vine- 
Byrne  (who  took  part  in  the  gar  Hill,  says:  *The  troops  be- 
battle).  Musgrave  gives  Lake's  haved  excessively  well  in  action, 
despatches  in  his  Appendix.  but  their  determination  to  destroy 

*  Gordon,  p.  145 ;  Hay,  p.  228;  every  one  they  think  a  rebel  is 
Cloney,  p.  47.  Taylor,  who  is  a  beyond  description,  and  wants 
stronglyloyal  historian,  mentions  much  correction.'  (Castlereagh 
that  the  loyaHst  prisoners  were,  Gorrespondencey  i.  223.) 

by  mistake,  slaughtered  by  the 
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Nothing  now  remained  but  the  capture  of  Wexford. 
This  town,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  left  in  the  hands 
of  a  Protestant  gentleman  named  Keugh,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  of  a  small  group  of  brave  and 
honourable  mcDj  who^  under  circumst^ni^e^  of  extreme 
difficiilty  and  dangerj  tried  to  give  the  reljellion  a"  cha- 
racter of  huniauityj  and  to  maintain  it  on  the  lines  of 
the  United  Irishmen,  He  was  powerfully  supported 
by  Edward  Roclie,  w3io  was  a  brother  of  Father  Philip 
Rochej  and  liimself  a  well-t£]-do  farmer  of  the  county* 
This  man  had  been  sergeunt  in  a  yeomanry  regiment j 
and  haJ  desei'ted  to  the  rebels,  with  most  of  the  Catho- 
lics in  bis  troop,  at  ihe.  beginning  of  t lie  rebellion.  He 
was  soon  after  elected  *  a  general  officer  of  the  United 
artiry  of  the  county  of  Wexfox^d;*^  and  he  issued,  on 
June  7,  a  very  remarkable  proclamation  to  the  rebels 
at  We:?:ford,  After  congratulating  his  foUowera  on  the 
success  that  had  so  far  attended  their  arms,  and  dilating 
on  the  supreme  iniportance  of  maintaining  a  strict  dis- 
cipline, he  proceeded  :  '  In  the  moment  of  triumph,  my 
conn  try  meUj  let  not  your  victctries  be  tarnished  with 
any  wanton  act  of  cruelty  j  many  of  those  unfortunate 
men  now  in  prison  are  not;  your  enemies  from  principle  ; 
most  of  them,  compelled  by  necessity,  were  obliged  to 
oppose  you.  Neither  let  a  dilference  in  religious  senti- 
ments cause  a  ditlerence  among  tlie  people.  Recur  to 
the  debates  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  on  February  19 
last  5  you  w  ill  there  see  a  patriotic  and  enlightened 
Protestant  bishop  [Down],  and  many  of  the  lay  lordSj 
with  manly  eloquence  pleading  for  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion and  parliamentary  reform,  in  opposition  to  the 
haughty  arguments  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the 
powerful  opposition  of  his  fellow-courtiers.     To  promote 


i  See,    for    maDj   parti Qulai'S      Croker'a  notes  to  Holt's  M&nwirs, 
tiboat    Edw£krd   Eoch^,    Croftoo      i.  (I5-6Q. 
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a  union  of  brotherhood  and  affection  among  our  country- 
men of  all  religious  persuasions,  has  been  our  principal 
object.  We  have  sworn  in  the  most  solemn  manner ; 
have  associated  for  this  laudable  purpose,  and  no  power 
on  earth  shall  shake  our  resolution.  To  my  Protestant 
soldiers  I  feel  much  indebted  for  their  gallant  behaviour 
in  the  field,  where  they  exhibited  signal  proofs  of  bravery 
in  the  cause.'  ^ 

A  number  of  respectable  inhabitants  of  Wexford, 
among  whom  the  Catholic  priests  deserve  a  prominent 
place,^  rallied  round  Keugh  and  Roche,  and,  at  the  con- 
stant risk  of  their  own  lives,  preserved  Wexford  for 
some  weeks  from  the  horrors  of  Vinegar  Hill  and  Scul- 
labogue.  The  difficulty  of  their  task  was  enormous, 
for  they  had  to  deal  with  fierce,  fanatical,  and  some- 
times drunken  mobs,  led  by  men  who  had  sprung  from 
the  very  dregs  of  th6  people,  and  maddened  by  accounts 
of  military  excesses,  which  were  almost  daily  brought 
into  the  town  by  the  many  fugitives  who  sought  refuge 


'  Hay,  pp.  162,  163. 

*  Musgrave  has  done  the  ut- 
most in  his  power  to  blacken  the 
Catholic  priests  in  Wexford ;  but 
nothing  can  be  stronger  than  the 
testimony  in  their  favour,  of 
Jackson,  who  was  an  English- 
man, a  Protestant,  and  a  loyalist, 
and  who  was  prisoner  in  Wexford 
during  the  whole  siege.  He 
says :  *  The  conduct  of  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  clergy  of  Wexford 
cannot  be  too  much  commended. 
Dr.  Caulfield,  the  titular  Bishop 
of  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  Father 
Curran,  Father  Broe,  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  of  the  priests  and  friars 
of  that  town,  on  all  occasions 
used  their  interest  and  exerted 
their  abilities  in  the  cause  of 
humanity.    Every  Sunday,  after 


mass,  they  addressed  their  audi- 
ence, and  implored  them  in  the 
most  earnest  manner  not  to  ill 
treat  their  prisoners,  and  not  to 
have  upon  their  consciences  the 
reflection  of  having  shed  inno- 
cent blood.'  (Jackson,  Narra- 
tive,  p.  54.)  The  same  writer 
says :  '  From  what  I  saw  while  I 
was  in  confinement,  or  could 
learn,  I  think  myself  bound  to 
say  that,  in  my  opinion,  such  of 
the  rebel  chiefs  as  had  been  in 
respectable  situations,  detested 
the  system  of  murder  and  rob- 
bery, which  was  as  universally 
adopted  by  the  upstart  officers 
and  unruly  mob,  over  whom  they 
had  little  more  than  a  nominal 
command.'     (P.  43.) 
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within  it.  It  was  necessary  to  give  some  satisfaction 
to  the  more  violent  party,  and  a  regular  tribunal  was 
formed  to  try  those  who  had  committed  crimes  against 
the  people.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  manner  in 
which  two  informers  named  Murphy  were  put  to  deaths 
and  on  June  6,  the  day  after  the  battle  of  New  Boss,  a 
patty  of  rebels  ca^me  to  Wexford  from  EDniscorthy, 
probably  by  order  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  on 
Vinegar  HiO,  and  after  some  resistance  carried  ten  pri- 
soners from  that  town,  who  were  in  Wexford  gaol,  back 
to  Enniacorthy,  and  executed  them  there,*  About  ten 
days  later  another  party  from  the  same  town,  havingj 
it  is  saidj  overpowered  the  guard  at  Wexford  gaol, 
carried  four  more  prisoners  to  Vinegar  Hill,  where  they 
were  put  to  death .^  A  proclarnation  was  issued  at 
Wexford,  on  June  9,  declaring,  in  the  name  *of  the 
people  of  the  county  of  Wexford,*  that  four  magistrates, 
who  were  mentioned  by  name,  had  committed  'the 
most  horrid  ticts  of  cruelty,  violence,  and  oppression/ 
and  calling  on  all  Irishmen  to  ma1<e  every  exertion  to 
lodge  them  in  Wexford  gaol,  for  trial  'before  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  people/^ 

Such  measures,  however,  were  far  from  satisfying 
the  Wexford  raob,  and  the  rebel  leaders  themselves, 
and  especially  those  who  were  Protestants,  were  in  con- 
stant, daily  danger.  On  one  occasion  especially,  Keugh 
and  the  committee  who  acted  with  hiTn  in  managing 
tliG  town,  were  attacked  by  a  mobj  and  Keugh  was 
accused  of  being  a  traitor,  in  league  with  the  Orange- 
men ;  but  his  eloquence  and  presence  of  mind,  the  as- 
cendency of  a  sti'ong  character,  and  the  support  of  a 
few  attached  friends,  enabled  him  t<o  surmount  th© 
opposition.*     Crowds  of  Protest-ants^  however,  who  had 

^  Compare    Grorclon,  pp,   149,  '  Jackson,  p.  50. 

160 ;  Jaoks^onT  PP-  24,  25.  ^  Gordon,  pp.  147,  148.    Mas- 

■'  Hay,  p.  199.  g^ave,    pp,  464-46U.    Musgrave 
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already  received  protections  from  the  priests,  now  came 
to  the  Catholic  chapels  with  their  children  to  be  bap- 
tised, believing  that  this  was  their  one  chance  of  safety. 
It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  some  priests  objected 
strongly  to  these  forced  and  manifestly  insincere  con- 
versions, and  only  consented  to  accept  them  at  the 
urgent  entreaty  of  men  who  believed  that  their  lives 
were  at  stake.  Even  Bagenal  Harvey,  and  the  othei 
Protestant  leaders,  though  they  did  not  abjure  Pro- 
testantism, thought  it  advisable  to  clear  themselves 
from  suspicion  of  Orangism,  by  attending  the  Catholic 
chapel.^  At  the  same  time,  some  Protestants  in  Wex- 
ford appear  to  have  remained  at  large  and  unmolested, 
during  the  whole  occupation,  and  among  them  was  the 
Protestant  rector,  who  was  much  beloved  on  account  of 
his  kindness  to  the  poor.^ 

The  Protestants,  however,  who  had  excited  suspicion 
or  unpopularity,  were  soon  confined  under  a  strong 
guard,  which  was  the  only  means  of  securing  their  lives. 
The  gaol,  the  market-house,  one  of  the  barracks,  and 
one  or  two  ships  in  the  harbour,  were  filled  with  them, 
and  about  260  male  Protestants  were  in  custody.*  The 
prisoners  confined  in  one  of  the  ships  appear  to  have 

says :  '  I  have  heard,  from  the  against  Eeugh,  and  vowed  ven- 
concurrent  testimony  of  different  geance  against  him  because  he 
persons  who  resided  at  Wexford  would  not  indulge  the  people — 
at  this  time,  that  nothing  but  the  that  is,  because  he  did  his  ut- 
humane  and  active  interference  most  to  restrain  their  desire  for 
of  Generals  Keugh  and  Harvey  carnage.*     (Pp.  465,  466.) 
prevented    that    indiscriminate  *  Jackson,  p.  53. 
slaughter  of  Protestants  there,  ^  Gordon,  p.  147;  Hay, pp.  142- 
which  took  place  in  many  other  145.    I  have  mentioned  the  de- 
parts of  the  country,  particularly  sire  of  the  more  respectable  rebel 
at  Vinegar  Hill ;  but  when  they  leaders  that  the  Protestant  ser- 
lost  their  authority,  the  bloody  vice  should  continue;  but  Bar- 
work  began.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  rington  pretends  that  the  rector 
gentlemen  confined  in  the  pri-  was    compelled  to    conform    to 
son  ship,  assured  me  that  the  re-  Catholicism, 
bel  guards  frequently  inveighed  ^  Taylor,  p.  81 ;  Hay,  p.  126. 
VOL.   IV.  G   G 
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been  treated  with  much  harahnees  by  the  captain,  but 
on  their  com  plaint  they  were  brought  back  to  land,  and 
William  Kearney  and  Patrick  Furlong,  who  wer©  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  gaol,  discharged  their  task  with  dis- 
tinguished humanity  and  courage,  Protestant  women 
were  not  impriaoned^  and  although  they  endured  ter- 
rible agonies  of  anxiety/  they  were  treated  on  the  whole 
with  great  forbearance j  and  appear  to  have  suffered  no 
outrage.  '  Several  pei-sons,'  McNally  wn^ote  to  the  Go- 
vernment on  June  13/  who  have  escaped  fi'om  Wexford, 
say  that  the  insnrgents  there  have  treated  the  women 
with  great  respect,  that  sentinela  have  been  placed  on 
the  houses  where  Mrs.  Ogle  and  other  ladies  reside,  to 
protect  them  from  insidt,  and  that  nothing  like  religious 
persecution  has  taken  place.'  ^ 

The  fact  that  Lord  K  in gsborough  was  among  the 
pi'isoners,  added  not  a  little  to  the  embarrassment  of 
Keugh.  Apart  from  considerations  of  humanity ^  it 
was  a  matter  of  manifest  policy  to  preserve  a  boetag© 
of  such  importance  ;  but  as  Lord  Kin  gsborough  had 
commanded  the  North  Coik  Militia>  he  was  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  the  people.  Again  and  again  mobs 
assembled  round  the  house  where  he  was  confined,  de- 
manding his  execution  :  but  by  the  conrageoos  inter- 
position of  the  piincipal  inhabitants,  and  especially  of 
the  Catholic  bishop.  Dr.  Caulheldj  he  was  preserved 
unscathed.  The  leader  of  the  more  violent  party  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  man  named  Thomas  Dixon,  who 
was  the  captain  and  part  proprietor  of  a  trading  vessel 
in  the  bay,  and  who  had  obtained  some  rank  in  the  rebel 
force.     He  seems  to  have  been  indefatigable  in  inciting 


'  I  have  already  quoted  the  diary  oi  anothei"  Udy,  who  %-fts 

very  interestin;;    diary  of   Mrs,  in  the  town,  h  given  by  Mua- 

Adam^,    ptiblislicd    in    Crok^r^s  grave, 
Eesearchcs  in  th&  Sauth  of  Ire-  =  J.  W,,  June  13, 1798, 

land^    A  fihori  fragment  o£  the 
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the  people  to  murder,  and  his  wife  powerfully  seconded 
him.  A  pitched  cap,  which  was  said  to  have  been  found 
in  the  barracks  of  the  North  Cork  Militia,  was  carried 
on  a  pike  through  the  streets,  and  a  warrant  was  shown 
authorising  a  sergeant  of  the  regiment  to  found  an 
Orange  lodge.  ^  Nearly  every  Protestant  was  suspeqted 
of  being  an  Orangeman,  and  the  belief  that  Orange- 
men had  sworn  to  exterminate  the  Catholics  was  almost 
universal. 

The  Orange  Society  took  great  pains  to  repudiate 
this  calumny.  It  had  been  introduced  into  Dublin  in 
1797,  and  soon  after,  by  order  of  the  different  lodges, 
an  address,  signed  by  the  recognised  leaders  of  the 
society,  was  drawn  up  and  widely  published,  in  which 
the  members  declared  their  perfect  loyalty  and  their 
readiness  to  serve  the  Crown  against  any  enemy,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  disclaimed  all  persecuting  intentions. 
*  We  solemnly  assure  you,'  they  said,  *  in  the  presence 
of  Almighty  God,  that  the  idea  of  injuring  anyone  on 
account  of  his  religious  opinion,  never  entered  our 
hearts.  We  regard  every  loyal  subject  as  a  friend,  be 
his  religion  what  it  may :  we  have  no  enemy  but  the 
enemies  of  our  country.'  ^  Many  respectable  Catholics 
had  signed  an  address,  declaring  their  loyalty  and  de- 
testation of  the  rebellion,  and  this  address  at  once 
elicited  a  response  from  one  of  the  largest  Orange 
associations  in  Ulster.  *  We  have  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,'  they  said,  *  seen  declarations  of  loyalty  from 
many  congregations  of  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren, 
in  the  sincerity  of  which  we  declare  our  firm  confidence, 
and  assure  them,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  and  of 
the  Being  we  both  worship,  though  under  different  re- 


*  Hay,  pp.  175, 176.  to  have  been  drawn  up  in  Feb- 

*  Saunders^s  Newsletter^  June      ruary.    See  Cupple*s  Priticiples 
19, 1798.    This  address  appears      of  the  Orange  Association  (1799). 
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ligious  forms,  that,  however  the  common  enemies  of  all 
loyal  men  may  misrepresent  the  Orangemen,  we  con- 
sider every  loyal  subject  as  our  brother  and  our  friend, 
let  his  religious  profession  be  what  it  may.  We  asso- 
ciate to  siippreas  rebellion  and  t  reason j  not  any  mode 
of  worship.  We  have  no  enmity  but  to  the  enemies  of 
our  countiy/  ^ 

Such  declarations  could  hardly  penetrate  to  the 
great  mas&es  of  the  ignorant  rebebj  and  they  drank  in 
readily  the  charges  against  the  Orangemen,  which  were 
sedulously  spread,  and  which  were  strengthened  by  the 
many  acts  of  lawless  violence  that  were  perpetrated 
by  the  yeomen.  Bishop  Caul  fields  afterwards  describing 
this  period  to  Archbishop  Troy,  stated  that,  during  the 
first  fortnight  of  the  rebel  rule  of  Wexford,  the  priest-s 
were  uaually  able  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  Protestants, 
but  that  afler  this  '  the  evil,  sanguinary  spirit  broke 
loose,  and  no  protection  availed.  ,  .  .  It  soon  became 
treason  to  plead  for  protection,  for  they  were  all  Orange* 
men,  and  would  destroy  us  all,'  In  spite  of  the  pecu- 
liar sanctity  which  in  Ireland  has  always  attached  to  a 
Catholic  bishop,  Dr,  Caul  field  declares  that^  when  he 
attempted  to  prevent  murder,  his  own  life  was  in  immi- 
nent danger.  He  was  told  that  his  house  would  be 
polled  down  or  biinitj  and  his  head  knocked  off.  Three 
or  four  priests  supported  him  with  great  courage  and 
devotion,  but  the  rest  appear  to  have  been  completely 
scared  and  cowed  by  the  fierce  elements  around  them. 
They  *  dared  not  show  themselves  or  speak,  for  fear  of 
pikes j'  and  they  more  than  once  fied  in  teiTor  to  a 
vessel  in  the  hai*bour,^ 

A  curious  incident  occurred,  which  paints  vividly 
the  teiTor  and  the  credulity  that  prevailed.     There  was 


I 


'  Faulkmr^s  Joum^lt  June  16. 1798. 
«  Plowden,  ii.  750,  751. 
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a  certain  Colonel  Le  Hunte,  who,  though  a  Protestant, 
had  lived  for  some  time,  apparently  without  disturbance, 
in  a  house  in  Wexford,  but  his  country  house,  which 
lay  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town,  was  searched  by  a 
party  under  the  leadership  of  Dixon.  It  was  found  that 
the  drawing-room  contained  some  furniture  of  an  orange 
colour,  and  among  other  articles  two  fire-screens,  deco- 
rated with  orange  ribbons  and  ornamented  with  various 
mythological  figures,  such  as  Hope  with  her  anchor, 
Minerva  with  her  spear,  blindfolded  Justice,  Vulcan 
and  the  Cyclops,  Ganymede  and  the  eagle.  Dixon  at 
once  told  the  people  that  he  had  found  the  meeting 
place  and  the  insignia  of  the  Orangemen,  and  that 
these  mysterious  figures  represented  difierent  forms  of 
torture,  by  which  it  was  intended  to  put  Catholic  men, 
women,  and  children  to  death.  He  carried  the  screens 
through  the  streets  of  Wexford,  and  speedily  raised  an 
ungovernable  mob.  They  attacked  the  house  where 
Colonel  Le  Hunte  was  staying,  and  would  have  mur- 
dered him  in  a  few  moments,  if  two  Catholic  gentle- 
men had  not,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  their  lives, 
interfered,  pushed  back  the  pikes  which  were  directed 
against  them,  and,  by  persuading  the  people  that  so 
grave  a  case  demanded  a  regular  trial,  succeeded  in 
placing  him  in  the  security  of  the  prison.  The  mob 
were,  however,  so  furious  at  being  denied  immediate 
vengeance,  that  the  lives  of  the  whole  town  committee 
were  for  some  time  in  the  utmost  danger.^ 

All  this  portended  that  the  rebel  rule  in  Wexford 
would  not  end  without  a  great  catastrophe.  English 
ships  of  war  were  seen  hovering  around  the  town,  and 
soon  some  gunboats  blocked  the  harbour,  preventing 


*  Hay,  pp.    197,  198;    Mus-      Jackson's   Personal    Narrative^ 
grave,  pp.  470,  471 ;  Gordon,  pp.      pp.  44-4Q. 
148, 149  ;  Plowden,  U.  741, 742  ; 
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all  escape  by  sea,  while  from  the  land  side,  fugitives 
poured  daily  in,  bringing  gloomy  tidings  of  the  failure 
of  the  rebellion,  of  the  burning  of  their  houses,  and  of 
the  fury  of  the  troops.  Father  Philip  Roche,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  force  with  which  he  had  retreated 
from  Lacken  Hill,  near  New  Ross,  wag  now  at  the  old 
rebel  encampment  ou  the  Three  Rocks,  outside  Wex- 
ford, and  he  came  akme  into  Wexford  to  aeek  for  sup- 
port to  attack  General  Moore,  who  was  mai^hing  fram 
the  neighbourhood  of  New  RosSj  to  join  in  the  attack 
against  Vinegar  Hill.  Early  ou  the  morning  of  the 
20th,  the  drum  beat  in  Wesfoi*d,  and  the  whole  armed 
population,  except  a  few  guards,  were  ordered  to  march 
to  the  camp  at  Three  Rocks,'  and  that  afternoon  they 
attacked  Moore's  troops  at  a  place  called  Goffsbridge, 
or  Foulkes  Mill,  near  the  church  of  Horetown.  The 
rebels  are  said  to  have  been  skilfully  led,  and  they 
fought  with  gi*eat  obstinacy  for  about  four  hours,  when 
they  were  beaten  back  and  retired  to  the  Three 
Rocks  *^ 

It  was  on  that  afternoon,  when  the  chiefs  and  the 
bulk  of  the  armed  population  were  absent  fmm  the 
town,  that  the  massacre  of  Wexford  Bridge  took  place. 
Dixon,  disobeying  the  ordei*s  of  his  superiors,  refused 
to  leave  Wexford  with  the  other  captmns,  and  he  had 
a  great  mob  who  were  devoted  to  him.  Tliey  were  not, 
it  appears,  iriliabitaiits  of  the  town,  but  countrymen 
frora  the  neighbouj^hood.  On  the  preceding  night,  he 
had  brought  into  the  town  seventy  men  from  the 
northern  side  of  the  Slaney,  and  he  had  himself  gone 
through  the  district  of  Shilmalier^  which  was  thronged 
with  fugitives  fi'om  the  country  about  Gorey,  calling 

'  Hay,  pp.  20i^*207,  John    Moore's    deepatehea,    de- 

^  Ibid,  pp.  226,  227.    Bee,  too,       Bciibiitg  the  battle,  in  Mcsgrave, 
MaxwdL  pp,  141,  142,  and  Sir      Appondixi  pp.  150,  157- 
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them  to  come  to  Wexford  to  defend  the  deserted  town.^ 
He  distributed  much  whisky  among  his  followers,  and, 
at  the  head  of  a  large  crowd,  he  took  possession  of  the 
gaol  and  market-house,  and  brought  out  the  prisoners 
to  be  murdered,  in  batches  of  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty. 
A  few  were  fehot  in  the  gaol  and  in  the  market-place, 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  were  hurried  to  the 
bridge.  A  black  flag  bearing  the  symbol  of  the  Redemp- 
tion, and  with  the  letters  M.W.S.,  was  carried  before 
them.^  Dixon  and  his  wife,  both  on  horseback,  pre- 
sided, and  a  vast  crowd,  containing,  it  is  said,  more 
women  than  men,  accompanied  the  prisoners,  most 
of  them  shouting  with  savage  delight,  though  some 
dropped  on  their  knees  and  prayed.  The  prisoners  were 
placed  in  rows  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  and  the  pikemen 
pierced  them  one  by  one,  lifted  them  writhing  into  the 


*  This  is  the  statement  of  Hay 
(pp.  207-213),  and  it  is  confirmed 
by  better  authority.  Bishop 
Caulfield,  in  a  private  letter  to 
Archbishop  Troy,,  says :  *  I  could 
not  find  that  there  were  more 
than  two  or  three  of  this  town 
engaged  in  the  massacres,  for 
the  townsmen  had  been  that 
morning  ordered  out  to  cajnp 
near  Enniscorthy,  and  a  horde 
of  miscreants,  like  so  many 
bloodhounds,  rushed  in  from  the 
country,  and  swore  they  would 
burn  the  town  if  the  prisoners 
were  not  given  up  to  them.' 
(Plowden,  ii.  751.)  Lord  Kings- 
borough  also,  as  we  shall  see, 
distinctly  exculpated  the  towns- 
men from  complicity  in  the  mas- 
sacre. 

*  Musgrave  (p.  485)  and 
Taylor  (p.  121)  say  that  these 
letters  were  believed  to  mean 
*  murder  without  sin,'  an  inter- 


pretation which  appears  to  me 
incredible.  If  the  rebels  wished 
to  convey  this  sentiment,  they 
could  have  done  so  much  more 
clearly:  they  would  not  have 
used  the  invidious  term  *  mur- 
der ; '  and  it  is  exceedingly 
improbable  that  a  banner  in- 
tended to  convey  such  a  mean- 
ing, should  have  been  prepared 
beforehand.  Hay  says  that  this 
black  flag  had  been  carried  by 
one  particular  corps  through  the 
whole  rebellion,  and  a  member 
of  that  corps  told  Crofton  Cro- 
ker  that  the  letters  signified  only, 
'  Marksmen,  Wexford,  Shilma- 
lier.'  Shilmalier  was  the  barony 
of  Wexford,  most  famous  for  its 
marksmen,  and  also,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  from  which  most  of 
the  actors  in  this  tragedy  seem 
to  have  come.  (See  a  note  to 
Holt's  Memoirs^  i.  89,  90.) 
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air,  held  them  up  for  a  few  moments  before  the  yelKng 
multitude,  and  then  flung  their  bodies  into  the  river. 
One  man  sprang  over  the  battlement,  and  was  shot  in 
the  water.  Ninety-seven  prisoners  are  said  to  have 
been  murdered,  and  the  tragedy  was  prolonged  for 
more  than  three  hourB.  So  much  blood  covered  the 
bridge,  that  it  is  related  that,  when  Dixon  and  his  wife 
endeavoured  to  ride  over  it,  their  fiughtened  boi^se^  re- 
fuaed  to  proceedj  and  they  were  obliged  to  dismount. 
Mi's.  Dixon  holding  up  her  riding  habit  lest  it  should 
be  reddened  in  the  stream. 

One  priest  courageously  attempted  to  stop  the  mur* 
ders.  Whether  tlie  many  others  who  were  present  in 
Wexford  were  paralysed  by  fear,  or  ignorant  of  what 
was  taking  place,  or  conscious  that  they  would  be  utterly 
impotent  before  a  furious  drunken  mobj  will  never  be 
known. ^  Happily  the  tragedy  was  not  fully  consum- 
mated. Loi"d  Kirigsborough,  who  was  guaixled  in  a 
private  house ^  was  not  molested.  Some  prisoners  in 
the  gaol  succeeded  in  conceal ing  themselves,^  and  the 
great  majority  had  not  bean  broitght  out  from  their 
different  places  of  conJineiuent,  when  Edward  Roche, 
followed  ahorily  alter  hy  Dick  Munk,  the  shoeblack 
captain,  galloped  into  the  town,  and  crying  out  that 
Vinegar  Hill  was  invested,  and  that  every  man  was 


I  Tajloi"  and  Musgrave  have 
acciisi?d  Bishop  Caulfiehl  of  hav- 
in(jj  lefnsed,  when  aske^,  to  in- 
tei'fete  to  prevent  tli©  maBsacrD ; 
hut  the  bishop  pablished  fv  pani- 
piil(-t  io  which  he  most  aolemnly 
denied  the  charge,  and  declared 
that,  as  he  wtLS  in  hia  house  at 
Bome  conflide]ra]>l6  distance  from 
the  Bcene,  he  knew  nothiui;  of 
what  wa9  passmg.  {^epfy  of  the 
E£t\  2>r^  CanljUU,  and  of  tM 
M,C^  Clergy  of  We^Tfordi  to  th$ 


Misreprcsefitaiions  of  Sir  iJ, 
Musgratei  1801.)  The  courage- 
ous interposition  of  Father  Cur- 
ran  ia  undoubted  ■  but  theie  is  a 
dilferenceof  atatemont  ahont  how 
far  it  waa  effectual  Caulfield, 
in  his  hitter  to  Ai'flhbishop  Troj, 
gives  a  yivid  pjctnr©  of  the  terror 
of  the  prieats.  (Bee  PlgwdeHi  ii, 
74[>^75i,  761,) 

-■  Ooh  Le  Hunt©  WM  one  ot 
these. 
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needed  to  repel  the  troops,  succeeded  in  drawing  away 
the  crowd,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  massacre.  A  few 
prisoners,  half  dead  with  fear,  who  were  still  on  the 
bridge,  were  taken  back  to  the  gaol.^ 

The  end  was  now  very  nearly  come.  Three  armies 
were  on  the  march  to  Wexford,  and  it  was  plainly  in- 
defensible. In  the  night  of  the  20th,  Keugh  and  the 
principal  inhabitants  took  counsel  together,  and  they 
agreed  that  the  only  chance  for  safety  was  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  terms,  and  that  the  only  means  of  accomplish- 
ing this  was  by  the  help  of  Lord  Kingsborough.  They 
desired  to  save  their  own  lives,  to  prevent  the  town 
from  being  given  up  to  the  mercy  of  an  infuriated 
soldiery,  and  also  to  avert  a  general  massacre  of  the 
remaining  prisoners,  and  perhaps  of  the  whole  Protes- 
tant   population,   which   would    probably   take    place 


*  I  have  given  the  best  account 
I  can  of  this  massacre ;  but  the 
reader  who  will  compare  the 
original  authorities,  will  find 
numerous  inconsistencies  and 
discrepancies  among  them.  Jack- 
son, who  wrote  his  Personal 
Narrative^  was  actually  kneeling 
on  the  bridge,  waiting  his  turn 
to  be  piked,  when  the  rescue 
came.  Taylor  was  one  of  the 
forty-eight  prisoners  who  were 
confined  in  the  market-place, 
and  one  of  nineteen  who  were 
saved.  (Hist,  of  the  Rebellion^ 
p.  124.)  Musgrave,  who  relates 
the  story  with  his  usual  research, 
and  his  usual  violent  and  evident 
partisanship,  gives  an  account 
which,  he  says,  he  received  from 
eye-witnesses,  who  were  in  a 
house  close  to  the  bridge.  (Pp. 
485-487.)  Hay — who  is  quite  as 
violent  a  partisan  on  one  side  as 


Musgrave  on  the  other— was  in 
the  town,  and  j(according  to  his 
own  account)  exerted  himself 
greatly  to  prevent  the  massacre. 
His  long  and  confused  story  dif- 
fers, in  several  respects  from  the 
others,  and  he  pretends  (p.  221) 
that  only  thirty-six  persons  were 
murdered.  This  is  inconsistent 
with  the  statements  of  the  other 
writers,  and  the  long  period 
during  which  the  tragedy  was 
going  on  makes  it  very  impro- 
bable. Gordon  gives  a  list  of 
'  some  of  the  persons  massacred 
on  the  bridge  of  Wexford,*  which 
comprises  fifty-three  names. 
(Appendix,  pp.  62,  63.)  Bishop 
Caulfield,  in  a  letter  evidently 
not  meant  for  publication,  saya 
the  rebels  called  the  prisoners 
out  *  by  dozens  *  to  be  executed. 
(Plowden,ii.760.) 
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before  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  if  the  rebels  were  driven 
to  absolute  desperation.  Bishop  Caulfield  and  the 
other  leading  priests  took  an  active  part  in  these  dis- 
cuBBions,  and  Lord  Kiiigsborough  fully  enterfd  into 
their  views.  Lord  Tiingsboroogh  at  first  praposed  that 
he  shocld  Mm  self  go  to  meet  the  troopSj  but  this  plan 
was  rejf^cted,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  21st, 
Keugh  formally  placed  the  government  of  Wexford  in 
his  hands^  with  tlie  assent  of  the  chief  inhabitanta  of 
the  towTi,  Lord  Kiugsboruiigh  on  his  side  agreed,  as 
far  as  lay  in  his  power,  that  *  they  shonld  all  be  pro^ 
tected  in  person  and  property,  mnrderera  excepted,  and 
those  who  had  instigated  others  to  conimit  murder  j 
hoping  that  these  terms  might  be  ratified,  as  he  had 
pledged  his  honour  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  have 
these  terms  fulfilled,  on  the  town  being  surrendered  to 
him,  the  Wexford  men  not  being  concerned  in  the 
massacre  which  was  perpetrated  bj  country  people  in 
their  absence/  ^  Dr,  Jacob,  who  had  been  the  major 
of  the  town  previous  to  the  insurrectionj  was  at  the 
same  time  invited  to  resume  his  functions.  Captain 
McManus^  a  liberated  prisoner,  accompanied  by  Hay, 
was  at  once  sent  to  meet  General  Moore  with  the  offer 
of  surrender  signed  by  Keiigli,  and  *  by  oi^der  of  the 
iidiabitants  of  the  town  of  Wexford,'  It  stated  that 
the  envoys  were  *  appointed  by  the  inhabitants  of  all 
religious  persuasions,  to  inform  the  officer  commaiHling 
the  King's  troops,  that  they  were  ready  to  deliver  up 
the  town  of  Wexford  without  oppositioUj  lay  down  their 

^  See  an  vntere sting  letter  (Hay^s  Hint,  AppendiXt  pp. 
writteiiinl799bjCaptflinBouTke,  xxviii-SKX*)  It  appears^  from 
an  oDieer  of  the  North  Cork  Mi-  this  letter^  that  Keugh  was  at 
liiia  (who  had  heen  captured  first  reluctatit  to  surrender  the 
^ith  Lord  Kingsborough)i  de-  goveirnmeiit  of  Wexiord^  and  that 
scribing  the  negotiation,  and  au^  this  Ftep  was  taken  on  the  mo- 
th ent !  eated  by  Lord  Ein  gsborongh  tion  of  Hay, 
(then  Lord  Kingston)    himself, 
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arms,  and  return  to  their  allegiance,  provided  their  per- 
sons and  property  were  guaranteed  by  the  commanding 
officer;  and  that  they  would  use  every  influence  in 
their  power  to  induce  the  people  of  the  country  at  large 
to  return  to  their  allegiance  also/  ^ 

Accompanying  these  proposals  was  an  urgent  letter 
from  Lord  Kingsborough,  supporting  the  ofier  of  capi- 
tulation, which,  he  wrote,  '  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the 
prisoners  here,  who  are  very  numerous,  and  of  the  first 
respectability  in  the  country,  will  be  complied  with. 
The  people  here  have  treated  their  prisoners  with  great 
humanity,  and  I  believe  vnll  return  to  their  alle- 
giance with  the  greatest  satisfaction.'  In  a  postscript 
he  adds :  *  Since  I  have  written  the  within  (sic),  the 
inhabitants  have  come  to  the  resolution  of  investing 
the  mayor,  Dr.  Jacob,  in  his  authority,  and  have  libe- 
rated all  the  prisoners.  I  at  present  command  Jhere, 
and  have  promised  them  the  within  terms  will  be 
agreed  to.'  ^ 

Moore  had  no  power  to  accept  such  a  capitulation, 
but  he  at  once  transmitted  these  letters  to  General 
Lake,  who  replied  by  a  blunt  and  absolute  refusal. 
'  Lieutenant-General  Lake,'  he  answered,  ^  cannot  attend 
to  any  terms  offered  by  rebels  in  arms  against  their 
sovereign.  While  they  continue  so,  he  must  use  the 
force  entrusted  to  him  with  the  utmost  energy  for  their 
destruction.  To  the  deluded  multitude  he  promises 
pardon  on  their  delivering  into  his  hands  their  leaders, 
surrendering  their  arms,  and  returning  with  sincerity 
to  their  allegiance.'^    This  answer,  however,  was  not 


*  Hay.     See,    too,  Musgrave,  *You  will  see  by  the  inclosed 

pp.  498,  499.  letter  and  address  from  Wexford, 

^  Record  Office.  what  an  unpleasant  sitnation  I 

■  Aimtial   Register y    1798,  p.  am    led  into   by  Lord    Kings- 

128.    Hay,  pp.  242-244.    In  a  borough.*     {Castlereagh    Corre- 

letter  to  Castlereagh,  Lake  says :  s^ondencef  i.  223.) 
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known  in  Wexford  till  after  the  surrender  had  been 
accomplished. 

The  situation  there  during  all  that  day  was  perilous 
in  the  uALieitit^  That  simtMiii"^  the  distant  cannonade 
of  the  battle  at  Vinegar  Hill  was  distinctly  heard,  and 
in  a  few  hours  the  defeated  rebels  who  had  escaped, 
came  pouring  int«  the  town  by  thousanda.  The  worst 
consequences  might  be  anticipated  from  the  presence  of 
this  vast  J  disorganized,  infuriated,  and  panic-stricken 
crowd  J  with  arms  in  their  hands ;  and  Lord  Kings- 
borough  and  Keiigh,  who  appear  to  ha\  e  acted  in  clos© 
concert  J  w^ent  in  much  alarm  to  tha  Catholic  bishop., 
They  represented  that  if  the  rebel  army  *  continued  any 
time  in  the  town,  they  would  proceed  to  murder  all  the 
prisoners  J  ,  ,  .  and  that  if  the  troops  should  overtake 
them  in  town,  they  would  make  a  general  slaughter  of 
them,  and  perhaps  indiscrimiuately  of  the  inliabitantSj 
and  reduce  the  town  to  ashes ;  that  the  only  means  of 
preventing  these  shocking  disasters,  was  to  get  the 
rebels  out  of  town ;  that  a  strong  representation  of  their 
own  danger,  and  of  Lord  Kingsbortmgh's  negotiations 
with  the  military  commanders  and  Government,  would 
have  more  weight  with  the  rebels  than  any  exliortatioua 
or  consideration  of  duty.'  ^  By  tlie  combined  exertions 
oi'  Keugh  and  of  the  Catholic  bishop  and  clergy,  the 
rebel  force  was  induced  to  leave  the  town,  one  portion 
marching  iuto  the  barony  of  Forth,  and  tJie  other  in  the 
opposite  direction,  crossing  the  bridge  to  the  eastern 
Bide  of  the  Slaney.  Keugh,  relying  probably  on  the 
engagements  of  Lord  Kingsborough,  and  determined  at 
all  hazards  to  use  his  great  influence  to  the  very  last, 
to  save  the  town  from  the  imminent  danger  of  massacre 
and  plunder,  refused  to  leave  it;  and  chiefly  through 


^  Sea  Bishop  Caal field's  atp-temeEit  o(  his  con d act*    (Plowden,  ii^ 
738,  nQ) 
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his  efforts,  that  terrible  day  passed  in  Wexford  un- 
stained by  blood.  *  There  was  no  prisoner  put  to  death/ 
wrote  Bishop  Caulfield,  *no  Protestant  murdered,  no 
houses  burnt  (though  several  of  the  rebels  threatened, 
and  some  of  them  attempted  to  set  fire  to  the  town). 
No  disaster  took  place,  all  was  saved.' 

Lord  Kingsborough  sent  another  messenger  to 
General  Moore,  but  he  never  reached  his  destination, 
for  he  was  shot  by  a  rebel  whom  he  had  met  upon  his 
way.  General  Moore  soon  arrived  within  a  mile  of 
Wexford,  and  could  see  the  rebel  army  retreating,  and 
he  received  one  of  the  liberated  prisoners,  who  gave  him 
an  assurance  of  the  peaceful  disposition  of  the  towns- 
people. Moore's  troops,  like  all  who  were  employed  in 
Wexford,  were  in  a  state  of  wild  undiscipline,  and  in 
spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  brave  and  humane  com- 
mander, they  had  committed  numerous  outrages  on  their 
march.  Moore,  wishing  to  save  Wexford,  encamped 
his  army  beyond  its  borders;  but  Captain  Boyd,  the 
member  for  the  town,  entered  it  with  a  small  number 
of  yeomen,  and  was  soon  after  followed  by  two  companies 
of  the  Queen's  Royals,  who,  without  resistance,  took 
possession  of  it.  Thus,  on  June  21,  Wexford  once 
more  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  King,  having 
been  for  twenty-three  days  in  possession  of  the  rebels. 

If  Moore,  or  any  other  general  of  ability,  humanity, 
and  tact,  had  held  the  supreme  command  in  Wexford, 
the  rebellion  would  probably  have  at  once  terminated. 
But  now,  as  ever.  Lake  acted  with  a  brutal,  stupid,  and 
undiscriminating  severity,  that  was  admirably  calculated 
to  intensify  and  to  prolong  the  conflagration.  The 
general  rule  that  in  rebellions,  offers  of  clemency  should 
be  held  out  to  the  ignorant  masses,  while  the  leaders 
should  be  treated  with  severity,  may  be  justified  by 
evident  considerations  both  of  equity  and  of  policy,  but, 
like  every  maxim  of  political  conduct,  its  application 
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should  depend  largely  on  the  special  circumstances  of 
the  case.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  men  who 
have  fomented,  organised,  and  directed  a  rebellion,  and 
men  who,  finding  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  rebellion 
which  they  hud  not  made,  were  compelled,  under  pain 
of  deuthj  to  take  a  leading  part  in  it,  or  were  induced 
to  do  so  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  degenerating  into  a 
mere  scene  of  massacre  and  plunder,  or  because  they 
believed  tlmt  they  could  not,  in  a  time  of  danger, 
honourably  abandon  their  people.  In  tlie  great  con- 
vulsions of  the  State,  men  should  not  be  judged  only 
on  technical  grounds  of  legal  gidlt,  but  rather  by  the 
general  course  of  their  cotiductj  motives,  and  influence. 
In  most  cases,  no  doubt,  the  pcEice  of  a  nation  i^  best 
secured  by  striking  severely  at  the  leaders  of  rebellionj 
but  it  is  fiometitues  through  clemency  to  these  that 
it  can  be  most  speedily  and  most  effectually  restored ♦ 

Neither  Lake  nor  Castlereagh  showed  the  least 
regard  for  these  considerations-  The  first  proceeding 
of  the  commander-in-chief  was  to  issue  a  proclamation 
for  the  arrest  of  the  leaders,  and  Lord  Kingsborough's 
negotiation  had  made  this  peculiarly  easy.  Father 
Philip  Ilocliej  percpiving  the  rebellion  to  be  hopeless, 
desired  to  negotiate  for  his  troops  on  the  Three  Rocks^ 
a  capitulation  like  that  of  the  rebels  at  Wexford,  and  in 
order  to  do  sOj  he  boldly  came  down  alone  and  unarmed* 
On  hie  way  he  was  seized,  dragged  off  his  horse,  so 
kicked  and  buffeted,  that  he  was  said  to  have  been 
scarcely  recognisable,  then  tried  by  court-martial,  and 
hanged  off  Wexford  Bridge,  He  met  his  fate  with  a 
dogged  defiant  courage,  declaring  that  the  insurgents 
in  Wexford  had  been  deceived,  that  they  had  expected 
a  general  insurrection  through  Ireland,  and  that  if  the 
other  counties  had  done  their  duty,  they  would  have 
succeeded.  Military  men,  who  had  watched  the  condnct 
of  this  priest  during  his  sliort  command^  and  who  dis- 
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cussed  the  chief  battles  of  the  rebellion  with  him  before 
his  execution,  are  said  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  of  all  the  rebel  leaders  was  the  most  formidable, 
for  he  had  a  true  eye  for  military  combinations.  The 
result  of  his  arrest  was  that  the  main  body  of  rebels  on 
the  Three  Rocks,  under  the  command  of  another  priest, 
at  once  marched  towards  the  county  of  Oarlow,  to  add 
one  more  bloody  page  to  the  rebellion.^ 

Another,  and  a  more  interesting  victim,  was  Matthew 
Keugh,  the  rebel  governor  of  Wexford.  Having  refused 
to  abandon  the  town,  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  he  was  at  once  tried  by  court-martial, 
and  condemned  to  death.  Musgrave  has  noticed  the 
eminent  dignity,  eloquence,  and  pathos  of  his  defence, 
and  his  unalterable  courage  in  the  face  of  death,  and  he 
seemed  chiefly  anxious  to  show  that  he  had  no  part  or 
lot  in  the  massacre  of  Wexford  Bridge.  Lord  Kings- 
borough,  Colonel  Le  Hunte,  and  several  other  respect- 
able witnesses  came  forward,  and  proved  that  he  had 
acted  on  all  occasions  with  singular  humanity,  that 
he  had  uniformly  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  effusion 
of  blood,  and  that  they  owed  their  lives  to  his  active 
interference.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  it  was  mainly 
due  to  him  that  Wexford,  until  the  day  before  its 
surrender,  was  almost  unstained  by  the  hoiTors  that 
were  so  frequent  at  Vinegar  Hill,  and  that  its  surrender 
was  at  last  peacefully  effected ;  and  it  is  equally  certain 
that  Keugh  had  again  and  again  risked  his  life  in 
stemming  the  rising  tide  of  fanaticism  and  blood. 
Urgent  representations  were  made  to  Lake  to  take 
these  circumstances  into  consideration,  but  Lake  was 
determined  to  show  his  firmness.  Keugh  was  hanged 
off  Wexford  Bridge ;  his  head   was   severed  from  his 


*  Compare  Plowden,  ii.  763;      marks  of  the  *  Field  Officer*  in 
Musgrave,  p.  507 ;  and  the  re-      Maxwell,  p.  141. 
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body,  and  fixed  on  a  pike  before  the  court  house  in 
Wexford,  while  his  body  was  thrown  into  the  river. 

In  a  strictly  legal  point  of  view,  the  position  of 
Lake  was  no  doubt  unassailable,  and  this  was  probably 
the  only  consideration  that  presented  itself  to  his  mind. 
It  is  clear  that  Lord  Kingsborough  had  no  authority  to 
pledge  the  Government  to  spare  the  lives  and  properties 
of  the  Wexford  insurgents,'  though  by  maldng  this 
engagement  he  probably  saved  the  town  from  de- 
struction, and  the  prisoners  and  other  Protestant  in- 
habitants from  murder.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  Keugh  had 
been  a  leading  figure  in  the  rebellion,  and  the  fact  that 
he  had  risen  by  his  ability  during  the  American  war 
from  the  position  of  private  to  that  of  captain  in  the 
King's  army,  and  was  actually  in  the  receipt  of  half- pay 
when  the  rebellion  broke  out,  aggravated  his  situation. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  joined  re- 
luctantly, fearing  death  if  they  refused.  In  America 
his  mind,  like  that  of  many  others,  had  received  a 
republican  bias.  His  sympathy  with  the  United  Irish- 
men had  been  long  avowed,  and  had  led  to  his  removal 
from  the  magistracy  in  1796,  and  all  accounts  repre- 
sent him  as  a  man  of  commanding  courage  and  con- 
spicuous ability,  much  more  likely  to  influence  than  to 
be  influenced.  There  is  no  proof  that  he  instigated  the 
rebellion ;  but  when  it  had  taken  place,  and  when  he 
found  himself  called  by  acclamation  to  a  post  of  pro- 
minence and  danger,  he  unhesitatingly  accepted  it. 
How  he  acted  in  a  position  which  was  one  of  the  most 
difficult  that  could  fall  to  any  human  being,  has 
been  already  told.  In  some  cases,  no  doubt,  as  in  the 
execution  of  the  Murphys  and  the  surrender  of  the 
Enniscorthy  prisoners,  he  was  compelled  to  yield  to  an 
irresistible  clamour ;  but  on  the  whole,  the  ascendency 
which  this  humane  and  moderate  Protestant  gentleman 
maintained  in  Wexford  during  three  terrible  weeks,  in 
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which  the  surrounding  country  had  been  made  a  hideous 
scene  of  mutual  carnage,  forms  one  of  the  few  bright 
spots  in  the  dark  and  shameful  history  I  am  relating. 
He  was  a  man  of  competent  fortune,  well  connected, 
and  exceedingly  popular,  and  his  persuasive  eloquence, 
as  well  as  a  great  personal  beauty,  which  is  said  to 
have  survived  even  in  death,^  no  doubt  contributed 
to  his  influence.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  it  could 
have  continued.  In  the  last  days  of  his  rule  it  was 
visibly  waning,  and  Keugh  is  himself  said  to  have  pre- 
dicted that  he  would  not  have  lived  forty-eight  hours 
after  the  complete  triumph  of  the  rebellion.  He  received 
the  consolations  of  religion  from  the  clergyman  of 
Wexford,  who  had  been  preserved  by  his  protection,  and 
he  died  declaring  that  his  only  object  had  been  to  reform 
and  improve  the  Constitution.^ 


*  Barrington  was  at  Wexford 
shortly  after  the  rebellion,  and 
saw  the  heads  of  the  leaders  out- 
side the  court  house.  He  says  : 
'  The  mutilated  countenances  of 
friends  and  relations  in  such 
a  situation  would,  it  may  be 
imagined,  give  any  man  most 
horrifying  sensations  I  The  heads 
of  Colclough  and  Harvey  ap- 
peared black  lumps,  the  features 
being  utterly  undistinguishable ; 
that  of  Eeogh  was  uppermost, 
but  the  air  had  made  no  impres- 
sion on  it  whatever.  His  comely 
and  respect-inspiring  face  (except 
the  pale  hue,  scarcely  to  be  called 
livid),  was  the  same  as  in  life. 
His  eyes  were  not  closed,  his 
hair  not  much  ruffled — in  fact, 
it  appeared  to  me  rather  as  a 
head  of  chiselled  marble,  with 
glass  eyes,  than  as  the  lifeless 
remains  of  a  human  creature. 
This  circumstance  I  never  could 
VOL.  TV. 


get  any  medical  man  to  give  the 
least  explanation  of.'  (Barring- 
ton's  Personal  Sketches^  i.  276, 
277.) 

*  Interesting  notices  of  Keugh 
will  be  found  in  Gordon,  Taylor, 
Jackson,  and  Musgrave.  Com- 
pare, too,  the  vivid  sketch  in 
Barrington's  Personal  Recollec- 
tions, iii.  296-298.  Keugh  had 
an  elder  brother— an  enthusiastic 
loyalist — who  lived  with  him. 
When  the  rebellion  broke  out, 
and  Matthew  Keugh  became  a 
rebel  leader,  the  loyalist  brother 
was  driven  to  such  despair,  that 
he  blew  out  his  own  brains.  In 
spelling  the  name  of  the  Wexford 
governor,  I  have  followed  most 
of  the  Wexford  writers,  as  weU 
as  Musgrave  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh ;  but  Barrington  (who  was 
related  to  him)  calls  him  Keogh ; 
and  Taylor,  Keughe. 

H  H 
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Several  other  executions  either  accompanied  or 
immediately  followed  the  executions  of  Roche  and 
Keugh,  but  only  three  need  be  referred  to  here.  There 
was  Cornelius  Grogan,  the  infirm  and  almost  half- 
witted, but  very  wealthy,  country  gentleman,  who  had 
been  brought  into  Wexford  immediately  after  its 
surrender  to  the  rebels.  Though  he  had  once  been  an 
Opposition  member  of  Parliament,  and  though  he  was 
on  friendly  terms  with  some  persons  who  joined  in  the 
rebellion,  nothing  in  his  former  life  or  conversation 
gave  the  slightest  reason  for  believing  that  he  had  any 
sympathy  with  the  United  Irishmen,  or  any  knowledge 
of  their  plans,  until  the  day  when  he  found  his  place 
occupied  by  the  rebels,  and  himself  a  prisoner  in  their 
hands.  Whether  he  was  compelled  by  force  to  join 
them,  or  whether,  as  was  maintained  by  the  Govern- 
ment, he  was  induced  to  do  so  in  order  to  save  his  house 
from  plunder  and  his  property  from  ultimate  confisca- 
tion, it  is  difficult  to  say.  An  old,  feeble  invalid,  with 
no  strength  of  intellect  or  character,  he  was  very 
passive  in  their  hands.  He  was  quite  incapable  of 
appearing  in  the  field  or,  indeed,  of  holding  a  weapon, 
but  the  rebels  gave  him  the  title  of  commissary — it  is 
said,  through  the  belief  that  this  would  make  his 
numerous  tenants  more  willing  to  supply  them — and 
it  was  proved  that  he  signed  an  order  for  a  woman  to 
receive  some  bread  from  the  rebel  stores.  Afber  the 
surrender  of  Wexford,  he  was  carried  back  to  his  own 
country  house,  where  he  made  no  attempt  to  conceal 
himself.  He  was  at  once  seized ;  tried  and  condemned 
by  a  court-martial  which  appears  to  have  been  in  many 
respects  exceedingly  irregular,  and  hanged  off  Wexford 
Bridge.  The  spectacle  of  this  feeble  old  man,  with  his 
long  white  hair  streaming  over  his  shoulders,  wrapped 
in  flannels  and  tottering  on  his  crutches  painfully  but 
very  placidly  to  the  gallows,  was  certainly  not  fitted  to 
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inspire  the  people  with  much  reverence  for  the  law,  and 
it  is  said  that  Bagenal  Harvey,  who  was  executed  at  the 
same  time,  openly  declared  that,  whoever  might  be 
guilty,  Grogan  at  least  was  wholly  innocent.  iZke  Sir 
Edward  Crosbie,  he  had  an  old  faithful  servant,  who 
stole  his  head  from  the  pike  on  which  it  was  transfixed, 
and  secured  for  it  a  Christian  burial.^ 

Bagenal  Harvey  at  first  believed  that  the  engage- 
ment of  Lord  Kingsborough  would  secure  his  life,  and 
retired  from  Wexford  to  his  own  country  house ;  but 
on  learning  that  no  terms  would  be  granted  to  the 
leaders,  he  fled  with  a  young  and  popular  country 
gentleman  named  John  Colclough,  a  member  of  one  of 
the  leading  families  in  Wexford,  who  like  himself  had 
taken  part  in  the  rebellion.  The  two  fugitives,  together 
with  the  wife  and  child  of  Colclough,  were  concealed  in 
a  cavern  in  one  of  the  Saltee  Islands,  but  were  soon 
discovered  and  brought  to  Wexford.  They  were  both 
undoubtedly  guilty  of  treason.  Colclough,  though  he 
had  taken  no  prominent  part  in  the  rebellion,  and  had 
certainly  no  concern  in  any  of  its  atrocities,  had  been 
in  the  rebel  ranks  in  the  battle  of  New  Ross.  Bagenal 
Harvey,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  marked  out  by  his 
known  and  avowed  sympathies  as  a  leader  of  the 
rebellion  in  Wexford,  and  had  been  for  a  short  time  its 


>  A  number  of  facts  from  dif- 
ferent quarters  about  Grogan, 
have  been  brought  together  by 
Dr.  Madden.  {United Irishmen^ 
iv.  602-613.)  Compare  Musgrave, 
pp.  447,  448 ;  Appendix,  p.  135. 
Barrington,  who  had  known 
Grogan  intimately  for  several 
years,  declares  most  emphatically 
that  he  was  'no  more  a  rebel 
than  his  brothers,  who  signalised 
themselves  in  battle  as  loyalists ; ' 
and  he  speaks  very  strongly  of 


the  illegal  constitution  of  the 
court-martial  that  tried  him. 
(Personal  BecolUctionSy  iii.  298  - 
300.)  There  is  an  elaborate  ex- 
amination, and  a  very  severe 
condemnation  of  this  court-mar- 
tial, in  a  privately  printed  law 
book,  called  Reports  of  Interest- 
ing Gases  argtied  in  Ireland 
(1824),  by  R.  Radford  Rowe.  A 
long  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
Irish  courts-martial. 
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acknowledged  commander-in-cliief.  His  claims,  how- 
ever, to  the  clemency  of  the  Government  were  very 
powerful.  When  Wexford  was  first  threatened  by  the 
rebels,  the  King's  representative  in  it  had  not  hesitated 
to  implore  Harvey  to  use  his  influence  to  obtain  favour- 
able terms,  and  it  was  chiefly  through  that  influence 
that  the  capture  of  the  town  had  been  almost  unstained 
by  blood.  His  acceptance  of  the  post  of  commander  of 
the  rebels,  was  probably  quite  as  much  due  to  com- 
pulsion as  to  his  desire.  He  saved  many  lives,  and  he 
steadily  set  his  face  against  murder  and  outrage.  It 
is,  however,  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  repression 
in  Ireland,  that  such  considerations  were  scarcely  ever 
attended  to,  and  were  sometimes  even  made  use  of 
against  the  prisoner.  '  The  display  of  humanity  by 
a  rebel,'  writes  the  most  temperate  and  most  truthful 
of  the  loyal  historians,  *  was  in  general,  in  the  trials  by 
court-martial,  by  no  means  regarded  as  a  circumstance 
in  favour  of  the  accused.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  in 
times  of  cool  reflection,  it  was  very  frequently  urged  as 
a  proof  of  guilt.  Whoever  could  be  proved  to  have 
saved  a  loyalist  from  assassination,  his  house  from 
burning,  or  his  property  from  plunder,  was  considered 
as  having  influence  among  the  rebels,  consequently  a 
rebel  commander.'  ^ 

Bagenal  Harvey  had  acquired  the  reputation  of 
a  very  brave  man,  but  he  appears  now  to  have  been 
completely  unnerved.  He  was  sunk  in  the  deepest  de- 
jection, and  his  demeanour  contrasted  somewhat  re- 
markably with  that  of  Roche,  Keugh,  Grogan,  and 
Colclough.  The  massacre  of  Scullabogue  seems  to  have 
broken  his   heart,  and  from  that  time  he  had  little 


^  Gordon,    p.   187  ;    see,  too,  no  person  can  prove  me  guilty  of 

Appendix,  p.  86.    Gordon  relates  saving  the  life  or  property  of 

the  exclamation  of  one  of  the  anyone,' 
rebels :  *  I  thank  my  God,  that 
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influence,  and  no  hope  in  the  struggle.  Like  Keugh, 
and  like  Bishop  CauLfield,  too,  he  appears  to  have  been 
firmly  convinced  that  a  spirit  had  arisen  among  the 
rebels  which,  if  not  speedily  checked,  must  turn  the 
movement  into  a  general  massacre — a  massacre  not 
only  of  loyalists  and  Protestants,  but  also  of  the  most 
respectable  and  the  most  moderate  of  its  leaders.^  He 
stated  in  his  defence,  that  he  had  accepted  the  command 
of  the  rebellion  chiefly  in  order  to  prevent  it  from 
falling  into  much  more  dangerous  hands ;  that  he  had 
done  his  best  to  keep  it  within  the  bounds  of  humanity ; 
that  he  had  seen  with  horror  the  crimes  and  the 
fanaticism  it  had  engendered,  and  that  he  had  always 
been  ready  to  accede  to  proposals  for  restoring  order 
and  government.  Few  things,  indeed,  can  be  sadder 
than  the  death  of  a  leader,  who  is  conscious  in  his  last 
moments  that  the  cause  for  which  he  dies  was  a  mis- 
taken one,  and  that  its  triumph  would  have  been  a 
calamity  to  his  country.  Bagenal  Harvey  was  not 
a  wise  or  a  superior  man,  but  he  was  humane,  honour- 
able, and  well-meaning,  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
motives  of  personal  interest  or  ambition  played  any 
great  part  in  shaping  his  unhappy  career. 

*  *  In  the  local  and  short-lived  if  the  rebellion  should  succeed, 

insurrection   in    the    county  of  his    own    party   would   murder 

Wexford,  the  tendency  of  affairs  him  ;  and  if  it  should  not  suc- 

was  so  evident  to  Bagenal  Harvey  ceed,  his  fate  must  be  death  by 

and    other    Protestant  leaders,  martial  law — which    happened, 

that  they  considered  their  doom  according  to  his  prediction.  Even 

as    inevitable,  and    even    some  Philip  Eoche,  whose  character 

Bomish  commanders  expressed  as  a  priest  might  be  supposed  to 

apprehensions.    Thus,  Esmond  insure  his  safety  with  his  own 

Kyan,  one  of  the  most  brave  and  followers,  made  a    similar    de- 

generous  among  them,  declared  claration  to  Walter    Greene,  a 

to  Bichard  Dowse,  a  Protestant  Protestant    gentleman    of    the 

gentleman    of    the    county    of  county  of  Wexford,  whose  life 

Wicklow,  whom  he  had  rescued  he    had   protected.'    (Gordon's 

from  assassins,  that  his  own  life  History^  pp.  210,  211.) 
was  irredeemably  forfeited;  for 
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Courts-martial,  followed  by  immediate  executions, 
were  now  taking  place  in  many  parts  of  the  county. 
Sixty-five  persons  were  hanged  from  Wexford  Bridge 
on  the  charge  of  either  having  taken  a  leading  part  in 
the  rebellion,  or  being  concerned  in  some  of  the  acts 
of  murder  that  accompanied  it ;  \  but  Dixon,  the  author 
of  the  Wexford  massacre,  was  not  among  them,  for  he 
succeeded  in  escaping,  and  was  never  heard  of  again. 
The  executions,  however,  were  far  less  horrible  than  the 
indiscriminate  burning  of  houses  and  slaughter  of  un- 
armed men,  and  even  of  women,  by  the  troops.  They 
were  now  everywhere  hunting  down  the  rebels,  who  had 
dispersed  by  thousands  after  the  battle  of  Vinegar  Hill 
and  the  surrender  of  Wexford,  and  who  vainly  sought  a 
refuge  in  their  cabins.  Discipline  had  almost  wholly  gone. 
Military  licence  was  perfectly  unrestrained,  and  the 
massacres  which  had  taken  place — magnified  a  hundred- 
fold by  report — had  produced  a  savage  thirst  for  blood. 
The  rebel  historians  draw  ghastly  pictures  of  the  stripped, 
mutilated,  often  disembowelled  bodies,  that  lined  the 
roads  and  lay  thick  around  the  burning  villages,  and 
they  say  that  long  after  peace  had  returned,  women 
and  children  in  Wexford  fled,  scared  as  by  an  evil 
spirit,  at  the  sight  of  a  British  uniform.^  The  sober 
and  temperate  colouring  of  the  loyalist  historian  I  have 
so  often  quoted,  is  scarcely  less  impressive.  'From 
the  commencement  of  the  rebellion,'  writes  Gordon, 
*  soldiers,  yeomen,  and  supplementaries,  frequently  exe- 
cuted without  any  trial  such  as  they  judged  worthy 
of  death,  even  persons  found  unarmed  in  their  own 


^  See  the  list  in  Muegrave's  hanged  on  June  25  ;  three  others 

Appendix,    160.     These   execu-  on  the  28th.    Four  only  of  these 

tions,    however,  extended    over  leaders  were  Protestants.      (Pp. 

the  whole  period  from  June  21,  180-184.) 
1798,  to  Deo.  18,  1800.    Gordon  «  See  Hay,  pp.  243,  247,  &c, 

states   that    nine  leaders   were 
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houses/  *  I  have  reason  to  think  that  more  men  than 
fell  in  battle,  were  slain  in  cold  blood.  No  quarter 
was  given  to  persons  taken  prisoners  as  rebels,  with  or 
without  arms.'  '  The  devastations  and  plundering  sus- 
tained by  the  loyalists  were  not  the  work  of  the  rebels 
alone.  Great  part  of  the  damage  was  committed  by 
the  soldiery,  who  commonly  completed  the  ruiti  of  de- 
serted houses  in  which  they  had  their  quarters,  and 
often  plundered  without  distinction  of  loyalist  and 
croppy.  The  Hessians  exceeded  the  other  troops  in  the 
business  of  depredation,  and  many  loyalists  who  had 
escaped  from  the  rebels  were  put  to  death  by  these 
foreigners.'  ^ 

In  two  respects  the  conduct  of  the  troops  compared 
very  unfavourably  with  that  of  the  rebels.  Though  the 
latter  had  committed  great  numbers  of  atrocious  mur- 
ders, it  is  acknowledged  on  all  sides  that  they  abstained 
to  a  most  remarkable  degree  from  outrages  on  women,* 
while  on  the  other  side  this  usual  incident  of  military 
licence  was  terribly  frequent.  Although,  too,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  rebellion  assumed  in  Wexford 
much  of  the  character  of  a  savage  religious  war,  and 
that  numbers  of  Protestants  were  murdered  who  had 
given  no  real  cause  of  offence  except  their  religion,  the 
rebels  very  rarely  directed  their  animosity  against  Pro- 
testant places  of  worship.     The  church  of  Old  Ross 

'  Gordon,  pp.  188,  197,  222.  entrusted  to  a  subsidised  force  of 

Hay  fully  agrees  with  Gordon  in  Gterman  Protestants.     (Thacke- 

giving  the  first  place  in  these  ray's  Life  of  Chatham^  li.  222.) 
atrocities    to    the    *Hompesch  *  Compare  Gordon,  pp.   213, 

Dragoons.*      (P.    247.)     I  may  214 ;  Hay,  p.  247.    Gordon  says 

mention  that,    in     1770,    Lord  he  has  *  not  been  able  to  ascer- 

Ohatham  had  suggested  that,  if  tain  an  instance  to  the  contrary 

Ireland  was  ever  invaded  by  a  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  though 

powerful  foreign  army,  with  arms  many   beautiful   young   women 

ready  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  were  absolutely  in  the  power  of 

the  Boman  Catholics,  the  task  the  rebels.' 
of  defending  it  should  be  largely 
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was,  I  believe,  the  only  one  that  they  deliberately  burnt, 
though  in  the  general  conflagrations  that  took  place,  a 
few  others  may  have  been  destroyed  or  plundered.  But 

there  were  large  districts  over  \\hich  not  a  Catholic 
chapel  was  left,  standing  by  the  troops,  and  Archbishop 
Troy  drew  up  a  list  of  no  less  than  thirty-six  that  were 
destroyed  in  only  six  counties  of  Leinster.* 

A]>art,  indeed  J  from  the  courage  which  was  oftsen 
displayed  on  both  sides,  the  Wexford  rebellion  is  a 
dreary  and  an  ignoble  story,  with  much  to  blame  and 
yevY  little  to  admire.  It  is  like  a  page  from  the  history 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  of  the  suppression  of  La 
Vendt]e,  of  a  Turkish  war,  or  of  a  war  of  races  in 
lotlia,  though  happily  its  extreme  hoiTors  extended 
only  over  a  small  area,  and  lasted  only  for  a  few  weeks. 
Though  fanaticism  played  some  pait,  and  revenge  a 
great  part,  in  the  terrors  of  the  repression  j  the  remark- 
able concurrence  of  both  loyal  and  disloyal  writers  in 
attnbnting  the  worst  excesses  to  Germans  and  Welsh- 
men, who  had  never  been  mixed  up  in  Irish  quarrels, 
seems  to  show  that  mere  unchecked  military  licence 
was  Btronger  than  either,  and  there  appears  to  have 
been  little  or  no  difference  in  point  of  ferocity  between 
the  Irish  yeomanry,  who  were  chiefly  Protestant,  and 
the  Irish  militia,  who  were  chiefly  Catholic  *  Such 
a  state  of  things  was  only  possible  by  a  sliameful  neg- 
lect of  duty  on  the  part  of  commancling  oflicers  ^  and 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  tinivei'aal,  proves  that  it  was 


^  Bee  iiiiaTij  Ktatifliics  aboiat  saifl :  'In  the  estont  of  nearly 
chapel -burning  in  Mmiden,  i.  fiftj  milee  from  Btay  to  Wax- 
3  4&-aftl.  Gordon  says  that  iotd^  alnioflt  every  Boman  Ca- 
ll ardly  QiiB  cbapi^l  in  tiie  e^^tent  OioUa  nhapel  was  laid  in  aslK^sJ 
of    Eeveral    miles   round    Gorey  (P,  ii,) 

epcaped  burning.  (Pp.  199,  200.)  '^  Bee  the  very  emphaiio  state- 
Bishop  Caul  field,  in  hie  pam-  menta  of  Lord  Gomwallia.  (Com- 
phlet  in  reply  to  the  miarcpre-  waUi$  Carrespondmee,  ii,  357, 
sentations   of   Sir  B.  MtisgraTe»  869,) 
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not  inevitable.  Gordon  has  left  the  most  emphatic  tes- 
timony to  the  excellent  discipline  and  perfect  humanity 
of  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  who  were  commanded  by 
Lord  Huntley,  and  of  the  Durham  Fencible  Infantry, 
who  mere  commanded  by  Colonel  Skerrit,  and  a  few 
other  names  are  remembered  with  honour.^  But  in 
general  the  military  excesses  were  very  shameful,  and 
they  did  much  to  rival  and  much  to  produce  the  crimes 
of  the  insurgents. 

By  this  time,  however,  a  great  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  Government  of  Ireland.  We  have  seen 
that  Lord  Camden  had  long  wished  to  be  relieved  from 
his  heavy  burden,  and  had  represented  that  in  the  pre- 
sent dangerous  situation  of  the  country  the  oflBce  of 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  oflSce  of  Commander-in-Chief 
should  be  united  in  the  person  of  some  skilful  and 
popular  general.  The  Government  at  last  acceded  to  his 
wish,  and  Lord  Comwallis,  who,  in  spite  of  the  disaster 
of  Yorktown,  was  regarded  as  the  ablest  of  the  English 
generals  in  the  American  war,  was  induced  to  accept 
the  double  post.  He  arrived  in  Dublin  on  June  20, 
and  his  administration  opens  a  new  and  very  memor- 
able page  in  the  history  of  Ireland. 


>  Gordon,  pp.  197,  198. 


END  OF  THE  FOURTH  VOLUME. 


Spoitiswoode  A  Co.  Printeri,  NetD-ttreet  Square^  London. 
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(20  full-page),  and  nearly  aoo  Illustrations  in  the  Text.    8vo.  au. 

THREE  VOYAGES  IN  THE » SUNBEAM '.     Popular  Edition.    With 


346  Illustrations,  4to.  as.  6d, 

BRAY  (Charles).— THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  NECESSITY ;  or.  l^w  in 
Mind  as  in  Matter.    Crovm  8vo.  51. 

BRIGHT  (Rev.  J.  Pranek).— A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  4  vols.  Cr.  8vo. 
Period  I.— Mediaeval  Monarchy :  The  Departure  of  the  Romans  to  Richard  III. 

From  A.D.  449  to  1485.    4s.  td. 
Period  II. — Personal  Monarchy  :  Henry  VII.  tojames  II.  From  1485  to  1688.    cr. 
Period  III. — Constitutional  Monarchy:   William  and  Mary  to  William  IV. 

From  1689  to  1837.    7s.  6d. 
Period  IV.— Tlie  Growth  of  Democracy :  Victoria.    From  1837  to  1880.    6s. 

BRTBEN  (H.  A.).— KLOOF  AND  KARROO :  Sport.  Legend,  and  Natural 
History  in  Cape  Colony.     With  17  Illustrations.    8vo.  loj.  6d. 

BUCKLS  (Henry  Thomas).— HIS rORY  OF  CIVILISATION  IN  ENG- 
LAND AND  FRANCE,  SPAIN  AND  SCOTLAND.     ?  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  a4f. 

BUIiL  (Thomas).— HINTS  TO  MOTHERS  ON  THE  MANAGEMENT 
OF  THEIR  HEALTH  during  the  Period  of  Pregnancy.     Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

THE  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDREN  IN  HEAI.TH 

AND  DISEASK     Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6d, 
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BXTTLSJR  (Sftmnel)-— EREWHON.    Crown  8vo.  sr.  ' 

THE  FAIR  HAVEN.    A  Work  in  Defence  of  the  Miraculous  Element 

in  pur  Lord's  Ministry.    Crdwn  8vo.  ^i.  6</. 

LIFE  AND  HABIT.    An  Essay  after  a  Completer  \^ew  of  Evblution. 


Cr.  8vo.  7J.  (>d. 

EVOLUTION,  OLD  AND  NEW.    Crown  Svo.  lof.  ^d, 

UNCONSCIOUS  MEMORY.    Crown  Svo.  yj.  fid. 

— ^ALPS    AND    SANCTUARIES     OF    PIEDMONT    AND    THE 

CANTON  TICINO.    lUustrated.     Pott  4*0.  161.  6rf. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  WORK&    Ciwvn  8vo.  yj.  641 

LUCK.  OR  CUNNING,  AS  THE  MAIN  MEANS  Of  ORGANIC 

MODIFICATION?    Crown  8iro*  y/.  6rf. 
EX  VOTO.     An  Account  of  the  Sacto  Monte  or  l^eW  Jerusalem  at 

Varalk>-Sesia.    Crown  8vo.  lor.  dd* 
HOLBEIN'S  •  LA  DANSE '.    31. 


CABLTIsE  (Thoin»s)^THOMAS  CARLYLE:  a  Histofy  of  bis  Life.    By 
J.  A.  Froudb.     1795-1835,  fl  vols.  Cr.  Svo.  yj.     1834-18S1,  a  vols.  Cr.  Svo.  yj. 
LAST  WORDS  OF  THOMAS  CARLYLE— Wotton  Reinfred— Excursioti  (Fu- 
tile enough)  to  Paris— Letters  to  Vamhagen  von  Ensf ,  &c  Cr.  Svo.  ^.  dd.  tut. 

CASE  (T^lomas).— PHYSICAL  REALISM  :  being  an  Analytical  Philosophy 
from  the  Physical  Objects  of  Science  to  the  Physical  Data  of  Sense.    Svo.  15J. 

CHBTWYND  (Sir  George).— RACING  REMINISCENCES  AND  EX- 

PERIENCES  OF  THE  TURF,    a  vols.  Svo.  ai^. 
CSHBTWYiro-STAPYIiTON  (H.  B.).— CHETWYNDS  OF  INGES- 

TRE  (THE) :  being  a  History  of  that  Family  from  a  very  early  Date*    With 

numerous  Portraits  and  Illustrations.    Svo.  14^. 
CHILD     (aUbePt    W.).-^HURCH    AND    STATE    UND^R    THE 

TUDORS.    Svo.  X5J. 
GHHiTON   (B.)*^THE  HISTORY  OF  A  FAILURE,  and  other  Tales. 

Fcp.  Svo.  y,  6d.  ^ 

6Ht8H0IiM  (GK  a.).— HANDBOOK  OF  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

New  Edition.    With  29  Maps.    Svo.  10*.  net 
CHUBOH  (Sir  Kieliard).— Commandei^fn-Chief  of  the  Gredts  in  the  War 

of  Independence :  a  Memoir.    By  Stanley  Lank-Poole.    Svo.  51. 

CIiBBKE  (Agnes  M»).— FAMILIAR  STUDIES  IN  HOMER.     Cro%vn 

Svo.  yj.  6d. 
CIjODD  (Bdward).--THE  STORY  OF  CREATION :  a  Plain  Account  oi 

Evolution.    With  7^  Dlustrationis.    Crown  Svo.  y,  6rf. 
CIjtrtPTERBUCK  (W.  J.).— THE  SKIPPER  IN  ARCTIC  SEAS.    With 

39  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  los.  6d. 
ABOUT  CEYLON  AND  BORNEO :  being  an  Account  of  Two  Visits 

to  Ceylon,  one  to  Borneo,  and  How  we  Fefl  Out  on  ow  Homeward  Journey. 

With  4y  IllustratioHs.    Crown  Sva 
COIiHNTSO  (J.  W.).— THE  PENTATEUCH  AND  BOOK  OF  JOSHUA 

CRITICALLY  EXAMINED.    Crown  Svo.  6j. 
CdMYXir  (Ii.  N.)*— ATHERSTONE  PRIORY :  a  Talc.    Crown  Svo.  as.  6d. 
COWlWOTOWr  (John).— THE  ^NEID  OF  VIRGIL.     Translated  into 

English  Verse.    Crown  Svo.  6s, 
THE  POEMS  OF  VIRGIL.   Translated  into  ^n^^^Q^ie^^'  ^^^'  ^- 


PUBLISHED  BY  MESSRS,  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  6*  CO.  7 

: . i 

COX  (Rev.  Sir  G.  W.).— A  HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  from  the  Eailiest 
^  Period  to  the  Death  of  Alexander  the  Great    With  11  Mafps.    Cr.  8vo.  ^r.  6d. 

GBAK£  (Bev.  A.  B.).— HISTORICAL  TALES.   Cr.  8vo.  5  vols.  as.  6d.  each. 


Edwy  thd  Fair;  or,  The  First  Chronicle 

of  iEscendune. 
Ufgar  tlM  Dane;   or,  The   Second 

Chronicle  of  iEscendune. 
The  Rival  Htirt :  being  the  Third  and 

Last  Chronicle  of  iEsceii.dune. 


The  Ho^iM  of  Waldepsii  A  Tale  or 
the  Cloister  and  the  Forest  in  the 
Days  of  the  Barons'  Wars. 
Brain  FiU-Connt  A  Story  of  Wal- 
lingford  Castle  and  Dorchester 
Abbey. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  UNDER  THE  ROMAN  EMPtRE, 

A.D.  30-476.    Crown  8vo.  js.  6d, 

CBEALOOK  (the  late  Lieutenant-General  H.  H.).— DEBR-STALKING  ifi 
THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND.  Edited  by  his  brother,  Major-Gen. 
John  North  Crealock.  With  36  full-page  Plates  reproduced  in  autotype, 
and  numerous  Illustrations  in  the  Text.     Royal  4to.    Six  Guineas  hef.  v 

OTtEIGHTOH"  (Mandoll.  D.D.)— HISTORY  OF  THE  PAPACY  DUR- 
ING THE  REFORMATION.  8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  1378-1464,  321. ;  Vols. 
III.  and  IV.,  1464-1518,  24r. 

CBtTM]?  (A.).— A  SHORT    ENQUIRY  INTO  THE  FORMAtlON  OF 

POLITICAL  OPINION,  from  the  Reign  of  the  Great  Families  to  the  Advent 

of  Democracy.     8vo.  7s.  6d, 
AN  INVESTIGATION  INTO  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  GREAT 

FALL  IN  PRICES  which  took  place  coincidently  with  the  Demonetisation 

of  Silver  by  Germany.    8va  6s, 

CintZON  (Geor^  N.,  MJ».).— PERSL\  AND  THE  PERSIAN  QUES- 
TION.  With  9  Maps,  96  Illustrations,  Appendices,  and  an  Index,  a  v6ls. 
8vo.  42J. 

DANTB,— LA  COMMEDIA  DI  DANTE.  A  New  Tcxt^  carefully  ReHstd 
with  the  aid  of  the  most  recent  Editions  and  Collations.    Small  8vo.  6s. 

DE  LA  SAITSSAYB  (Ptot  Gharitepi6).-A  MANUAL  OP  THE 
SCIENCE  OF  RELIGION.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Colykr  Fergusson  (fUe 
Max  MUi^ler).    Crown  8vb.  tas.  6d. 

DEAD  SHOT  (THE);  or,  Sportmani's  Complete  Guide.  Being  a  I'rtdtise  on 
the  Use  of  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and'  Finishing  Lessons  on  the  Art  of 
Shooting  Game  of  all  kindff,  also  Game  Driving,  Wild-Fowl  and  Pigeon 
Shooting,  Dog  Breaking,  &c.  By  Marksman.  Sixth  Edition,  Revised  and 
Etilarged.    Crown  8vo.  lo*.  6d, 

BELAND  (Mrs.).— JOHN  WARD,  PREACHER.  Cr.  8vo.  ar.  bds. ,  2s.  6d.  cl. 

SIDNEY :  a  Novel.    Crown  8vo.  6*. 

THE  OLD  GARDEN,  and  other  Verses.     Fcp.  8vo.  51. 

TM  BEBCLirPB.— THE  LIFE  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON.  STRATFORD 
CANNING :  VISCOUNT  STRATFORD  DE  REDCLIFFE.  By  Stanley 
Lane-Poolb.    With  3  Portraits.      Crown  8vo.  js.  6d, 

DB  SAIiIS  (Mr8.).-Works  by:— 


Caktt  and  Confeetloni  k  la  Kodt. 

Fcp.  8vo.  IS.  6d. 
DresMd  Oamt  and  Poultry  k  la  Mode. 

Fcp.  8vo.  IS.  6d. 
DrtiMd  Yetfttablei  k  la  Kodt.    Fcp. 

8vo.  IS.  6d. 


Drinka  k  la  Kodt.  Fcp.  8'vo.  is.  6d. 
Entt^a  k  14  Mode.  Fcp.  \5.  8vo.  6d. 
Floral  Daoorattona.  Fcp.  8vo.  \s.  6d. 
Oyatora  k  la  Mode.  Fcp.  Svo.  u.  6d. 
I^ddlntfaandl^irykiatfoera.  Fcp. 
8vo.  IS.  6d,  [Contimud. 
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DB  SAIfIS  (Mrs.).— Works  l>y :  {conHnued)— 


Bavonrlei  %  la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6d. 
Soups  and  Drsued  Fish  k  la  Mode. 

Fcp.  8vo.  IS.  6d. 
Sweetf  and  Sapper  Dishes  k  la  Mode. 

Fcp.  8vo.  IS.  6d, 


Tempting  Dishes  for  Small  Inoomes. 

Fcp.  8vo.  I  J.  6d. 

Wrinkles  and  Notionsfor  every  House- 
hold.   Crown  Svo.  is.  6d. 

Hew-Laid  ^iifn  Hints  for  An^ateur 
Poultry  Rearers.    Fcp.  8vo.  ix.  6d. 


DB  TOCQTTBVTIjLB  (Alexis).— DEMOCRACY  IN  AMERIC:A  Trans- 
lated by  Heury  Rrevk,  C.B.     a  vols.  Crown  Svo.  i6s. 

DOROTHY  WALLIS :  an  Autobiography.  With  Preface  by  Walter  Besant. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

DOI7GALL  (Ii.)b— BEGGARS  ALL ;  a  Novel.    Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 

DOWBIiIi  (Stephen).— A  HISTORY  OF  TAXATION  AND  TAXES  IN 
ENGLAND.  4  vols.  8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  The  History  of  Taxation,  ais. 
Vols.  III.  and  IV..  The  History  of  Taxes,  ais.  . 

DOYIiB  (A.  Conan).— MICAH  CLARKE :  a  Tale  of  Monmouth's  Rebellion. 

With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette.    Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 
_ iT  THECAPTAINOFTHEPOLESTAR;  and  other  Tales.  Cr.  8vo.3j.6rf. 

DRANB  (Augusta  T.).— THE  HISTORY  OF  ST.  DOMINIC,  FOUNDER 
Of  THE  FRIAR  PREACHERS.    With  3a  lUustrations.    8vo.  15s. 

EWAtiD  (Heinrioh).— THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  ISRAEL.    Svo.  lar.  6d. 

r  THE  HISTORY  OF  ISRAEL.     8vo.    Vbls.  I.  and  II.  a4j.    Vols,  III. 

and  IV.  aij.     Vol.  V.  iBs.    Vol.  VI.  16s.    Vol.  VII.  aw.    Vol  VIII.  i8j. 

PAI.KENEB  (Edward).— GAMES,  ANJCIENT  AI^D  ORIENTAL, 
AND  HOW  TO  PLAY  THEM.  Being  the  Games  ot  the  Ancient  Egypr 
tians,  the  Hiera  Gramme  of  the  Greeks,  the  Ludus  Latrunculorum  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  Oriental  Games  of  Chess,  Draughts,  Backgammon,  and 
Magic  Squares.     With  numerous  Photographs,  Diagrams,  &c.    8vo.  au. 

FARNBLL  (G.  a).-GREEK  LYRIC  POETRY.    8vo.  16s. 
FABBAB  (F.W.).— LANGUAGE  A^fD  LANGUAGES.   Crown  8vo.  6s. 

. DARKNESS  AND  DAWN ;    or.  Scenes  in  the  Days  of  Nero.    An 

Historic  Tale.     Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

FITZPATBIOK(W.  J.).— SECRET  SERVICE  UNDER  PITT.  8vo.  14J. 

FITZWYGBAM  (M:ajor-(]ten©ral  Sir  F.).— HORSES  AND  STABLES. 
With  19  pages  of  Illustrations.     8vo.  ss. 

FOBD  (Horace).— THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  ARCHERY. 
New  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Re-written  by  W.  Butt.    8vo.  14^. 

FOUABD  (Abb^  Oonstant).-THE  CHRIST  THE  SON  OF  GOD.  With 
Introduction  by  Cardinal  Manning,    a  vols.  Crown  Svo.  14s. 

FOX  (C.  J.).— THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  CHARLES  JAMES  FOX.     By 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir.  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 
Library  Edition.     8vo.  i8j.  |      Cabinet  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

FBAK"CIS  (Francis).— A  BOOK  ON  ANGLING :  including  full  Illustrated 
Lists  of  Salmon  Flies.     Post  8vo.  15J. 

FBEEMAW  (B.  A.).— THE  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE. 
With  65  Maps.    2  vols.  8vo.  315.  6d. 
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FBOITDE  (James  A.).--THR HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Fall  ol 
Wolscy  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.    la  vol§.  Crown  8vo.  £q,  ar. 

^  THE  DIVORCE  OF  CATHERINE  OF  ARAGON  :  The  Storv  as  told 

by  the  Imperial  Ambassadors  resident  at  the  Court  of  Henry  VIII.  In  Usum 
Laicorum.    8vo.  16s,  ' 

•^ THE  ENGLISH  IN  IRELAND  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CEN- 


TURY.   3  vols.  Crown  8vo.  iSj. 

SHORT  STUDIES  ON  GREAT  SUBJECTS 


Cabinet  Edition.    4  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  24;.  |      Cheap  Edit.   4  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  y,  6d.  ea. 

—  CiESAR :  a  Sketch.    Crown  8vo.  .y.  6d.  , 

~  OCEANA :  OR,  ENGLAND  AND  HER  COLONIES.    With  9  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  8vo.  2s.  boards,  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

THE  ENGLISH  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES;  or,  the  Bow  of  Ulyss^. 


With  9  IllustnUions.     Crown  8vo.  ar.  boards,  ar.  6d.  cloth. 

THE  TWO  CHIEFS  OF  DUNBOY;  an  Irish  Romance  of  the  Last 


Century.    Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE,  a  History  of  his  Life.     1795  ^  1835.    2  vols. 


Crown  8vo.  7s.     1834  to  1881.    2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  71. 

THE  SPANISH  STORY  OF  THE  ARMADA,  and  other  Essays. 

Historical  and  Descriptive.    Crovm  8vo.  dr. 

GAIiL WEY (SirBalph  Payne-).— LETTERS  TO  YOUNGSHOOTERS. 
(First  Series.)    On  the  Choice  and  Use  of  a  Gun.    Crown  8vo.  js.  6d, 

aARDUSTER  (Samuel  Bawson).— HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  1603^ 
164a.     10  vols.     Crown  8vo.  price  6s,  each.  ^ 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  CIVIL  WAR,  1642-1649.     (3  vols.>' 

Vol.  I.  i64a>i644.     With  24  Maps.     8vo.  {oui  of  print).    Vol.  II.  1644-1647. 
With  21  Maps.    8vo.  24?.     Vol.  III.     1647-1649.    With  8  Maps.    285. 

THE  STUDENTS  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.    Vol.  I.  B.c.  ss-A-D. 


1509,  with  173  Illustrations,  Crown  8vo.  4^.  Vol.  II.  1509-1689,  with  96 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  4^.  Vol.  III.  1689-1885,  with  109  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  4J.  Complete  in  i  vol.  With  378  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  ifts, 
-  A  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.    A  Companion  Atlas 


to  •  Student's  History  of  England '.    66  Maps  and  22  Plans,    Fcap.  410.  51. 

aiBEBKS  (Agnes).-NIGEL  BROWNING.    Crown  8vo.  5^. 

O-OBTHB.— FAUST.  A  New  Translation  chiefly  in  Blank  Verse ;  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.    By  James  Adey  Birds.    Crown  8vo.  ts, 

FAUST.    The  Second  Part.    A  New  Translation  in  Verse.    By  James 

Adky  Birds.    Crown  8vo.  6j. 

aBEBBT  (T.  H.)— THE  WORKS  OF  THQMAS  HILL  GREEN.    (3  Vols. ) 

Vols.  I.  and  II.    8vo.  its,  each.      Vol.  III.    8vo.  au. 
THE  WITNESS  OF  GOD  AND  FAITH  :  Two  Lay  Sermons.    Fcp. 

8vo.  2X. 
GBBVUiLB  (C.  O.  P.).-A  JOURNAL  OF  THE  REIGNS  OF  KING 

GEORGE  IV. ,  KING  WILLIAM  IV. ,  AND  QUEEN  VICTORIA.    Edited 

by  H.  Reeve.    8  vols.    Crovm  8vo.  df.  each. 

aWILT  (Joseph).— AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 
With  more  than  1700  Engra\'ings  on  Wood.    8vo.  52J.  td. 

HAGGABD  (H.  Bider).— SHE.    With  32- Illustrations.   Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 

ALLAN  QUATERMAIN.    With  31  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  y.  6d, 

^ MAIWA*S  REVENGE.    Crown  8vo.  is.  boards,  is.  6d.  cloth. 

—  COLONEL  QUARITCH,  V.C.    Crown  8vo.  y.  dd.  [ConHnued, 
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HAGGAIID  (H.  Ridei*).— (O«^v«0. 

CLEOPATRA :    With  29  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  35.  6rf. 

r—  BEATRICE.     Crown  8vo.  3J.  dd. 

ERIC  BRIGHTEYES.    With  51  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  6j. 

-^ —  NADA  THE  LILY.    With  33  lUustrations  by  C.  H.  M.  Kerr.    Cr. 

Bvo.  ts. 

HAGGABD  (H.  Bider)  and  IiANQ  (Andrew).— THE  WORLD»S 
DESIRE.     Crown  Bvo.  6j. 

HALLIWBLL-PHIIiLEPPS  (J.  O.)— A  CALENDAROFTHEHALLI- 
WELL-PHILLIPPS  COLLECTION  OF  SHAKESPEAREAN  RARITIES. 
Second  Edition.     Enlarged  by  Ernest  E.  Baker.     8vo.  lOf.  dd. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  SHAKESPEARE.     With  numerous 

Illustrations  and  Facsimiles.    2  vols.      Royal  8vo.  21J.  - 

HARRISON  (Jane  E.).— MYTHS  OF  THE  ODYSSEY  IN  ART  AND 
LITERATURE.    Illustrated  with  Outline  Drawings.     8vo.  iftr. 

HARRISON".  (F.  Bayford).— THE  CONTEMPORARY  HISTORY  OF 
THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.     Crown  8vo.  y.  td. 

HARRISON  (Mary).— COOKERY  FOR  BUSY  LIVES  AND  SMALL 
INCOMES.    Fcp.  8vo.  u. 

HARTrtS  (Bret).— IN  THE  CARQUINEZ  WOODS.  Fcp.  8va  w.  bds.. 
ij.  6rf.  cloth. 

BY  SHORE  AND  SEDGE.     i6mo.  w. 

ON  THE  FRONTIER.     i6mo.  w. 

HARTWiq-  (Dr.).— THE  SEA  AND  ITS  LIVING  WONDERS.     With  12 

Plates  and  303  Woodcuts.     8vo.  71.  net. 
THE  TROPICAL.  WORLD.    With  8  Plates  and  172  Woodcuts.     8vo.  7^.  net 
THE  POLAR  WORLD.     With  3  Maps,  8  Plates  and  85  Woodcuts.     8vo.  ^s.  net. 
THE  SUBTERRANEAN  WORLD.    With  3  Maps  and  80  Woodcuts,   ^so./js.net, 
THE  AERIAL  WORLD.     With  Map,  8  Plates  and  60  Woodcuts.     8vo.  ^s.  net. 

HAVELOCK.— MEMOIRS  OF  SIR  HENRY  HAVELOCK,  K.Ca  By 
John  Clark  Marshman.    Crown  8vo.  y.dd. 

HEARN  (W.  Edward).— THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ENGLAND:    its 

Structure  and  its  Development.     8vo.  i6j. 
THE  ARYAN  HOUSEHOLD :   its  Structure  and    ts  Development. 

An  Introduction  to  Comparative  Jurisprudence.     8vo.  i6j. 

HISTORIC  TOWNS.  Edited  by  E.  A.  Freeman  and  Rev.  William  Hunt. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.     Crown  8vo  35.  dd.  each. 


Bristol.    By  Rev.  W.  Hunt. 
Carlisle.    By  Dr.  Mandell  Creighton. 
Cinque  Ports.    By  Montagu  Burrows. 
Colchester.    By  Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts. 
Ex6ter.    By  E.  A.  Freeman. 
London.    By  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie. 


Oxford.    By  Rev.  C.  W.  Boase. 
Winchester.    By  Rev.  G.  W.  Kitchin. 
Hew  Yorlc.    By  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Boston    (U.S.).       By    Henry    Cabot 

Lodge. 
Torlc.    By  Rev.  James  Raine. 


HODGSON  (Shadworth  H.).— TIME  AND  SPACE:  a  Metaphysical 
Essay.     8vo.  i6j. 

THE  THEORY  OF  PRACTICE :  an  Ethical  Enquiry.    2  vols.  8vo.  24f. 
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HODGSON  (Shadworth  H..).—{ConHnued). 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  REFLECTION,     s  vols.  8vo.  aw. 

OUTCAST  ESSAYS  AND  VERSE  TRANSLATIONS.    Crown  8vo. 

Bs.6d, 

HOOPER  (George).— ABRAHAM  FABERT:  Governor  of  Sedan,  Marshall 
of  France.     His  Life  and  Times,  1599-1662.    With  a  Portrait.    8vo.  los.  pd. 

HO  WITT  ("William).— VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE  PLACES.  80  lUus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 

HIJIjLAH  (John).— COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF 

MODERN  MUSIC.     8vo.  Ss.  6d. 
COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  THE  TRANSITION  PERIOD  OF 

MUSICAL  HISTORY.    8vo.  lar.  6rf. 

HUME.— THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  WORKS  OF  DAVID  HUME.  Edited 
by  T.  H.  Green  and  T.  H.  Grose.    4  vols.  8vo.  56^. 

HUTCHINSON  (Horace).— FAMOUS  GOLF  LINKS.  By  Horace 
G.  Hutchinson,  Andrew  Lang,  H.  S.  C.  Everard,  T.  Rutherford 
Clark,  &c.  With  numerous  Illustrations  b^  F.  P.  Hopkins,  T.  Hodges, 
H.  S.  King,  &C.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

HUTH  (Alfred  H.).— THE  MARRIAGE  OF  NEAR  KIN,  considered  with 
respect  to  the  Law  of  Nations,  the  Result  of  Experience,  and  the  Teachings 
of  Biology.     Royal  8vo.  21s. 

XNOETjOW  (Jean).— poetical  WORKS.    Vols.  I.  and  II.    Fcp.  8vo. 

12s.    Vol.  III.  Fcp.  8vo.  $s. 
LYRICAL  AND  OTHER  POEMS.     Selected  from  the  Writings  of 

Jean  Ingelow.    Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  cloth  plain,  y.  cloth  gilt. 

VERY  YOUNG  and  QUITE  ANOTHER  STORY :  Two  Stories. 


Crown  8vo.  6s. 

INGRAM  (T.  Dunbar).— ENGLAND  AND  ROME :  a  History  of  the 
Relations  between  the  Papacy  and  the  English  State  and  Chm-ch  froijri  the 
Norman  Conquest  to  the  Revolution  of  1688.    8vo.  14s. 

INVESTORS'  REVIEW  (THE)  (Quarterly).  Edited  by  A.  J.  Wilson.  Royal 
8vo.  sj. 

JAMESON  (Mrs.).— SACRED  AND  LEGENDARY  ART.  With  19  Etch- 
ings and  187  Woodcuts,    a  vols.  8vo.  20s.  net. 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  MADONNA,  the  Virgin  Mary  as  represented  in 

Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.  With  27  Etchings  and  165  Woodcuts.  8vo.  los.'net. 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  MONASTIC  ORDERS.    With  h  Etchings  and 

88  Woodcuts.    8vo.  los.  net. 

HISTORY  OF  OU  R  LORD.    His  Types  and  Precursors.   Completed  by 


Lady  Eastlake.    With  31  Etchings  and  281  Woodcuts,   a  vols.  8vo.  20s.  net, 

JEFPERIES  (Biohard).— FIELP  AND  HEDGEROW.     Last  Essays. 

Crown  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  HEART :  My  Autobiography.   Crown  8vo.  y,  6d. 

RED  DEER.    With  17  Illustrations  by  J.  Charlton  and  H.  Tunaly. 

Crown  8vo.  3^.  6d. 


WILTSHIRE  LABOURERS.    With  autotype  reproduction  of  bust  of 
Richard  JefFeries.    Crown  8vo. 
JENHTNGS  (Rev.  A.  C.).--ECCLESIA  ANGLICANA.    A  History  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  England.    Crown  8vo.  is.  6d. 
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JOHNSOir  (J.«  J.  H.).— THE  PATENTEES  MANUAL;  a  Treatise  on 
the  Law  and  Practice  of  Letters  Patent.    8va  lor.  6dlL 

JORDAN  (William  Iieighton)^THE  STANDARD  OF  VALUeL  8vo.6j. 

JUSTTNIAN.— THE  INSTITUTES  OF  JUSTINIAN  ;  Latin  Text,  with 
English  Introduction.  &c.    By  Thohas  C.  Sandars.    ^vo.  i8j. 

KAIiISCH  (M.  M.).— BIBLE  STUDIES.  Part  I.  The  Prophecies  ol 
Balaam.    8vo.  lor.  6^.    Part  II.    The  Book  of  Jonafa.    8vo.  lor.  (id, 

KAIjISCH(M.  M.).— commentary  on  T^E  old  TESTAMENT ;  with 
a  New  Translation.  Vol.  I.  Genesis,  8vo.  i&r.,  or  adapted  for  the  General 
Reader,  la;.  Vol.  II.  Exodus,  I5r. ,  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader.  i2i. 
Vol.  III.  Leviticus.  Part  I.  151.,  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8j. 
Vol  IV.  Leviticus,  Part  II.  15*.,  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader.  8j. 

KAWTP  (Immanuel).— CRITIQUE  OF  PRACTICAL  REASON.  AND 
OTHER  WORKS  ON  THE  THEORY  OF  ETHICS.     8vo.  I2x.  6rf. 

INTRODCcTION  to  LOGIC    Translated  by  T.  K.  Abbott    Notes 

by  S.  T.  Coleridge.    8vo.  df . 

KHiLICK  (Bev.  A.  H.).— HANDBOOK  TO  MILL'S  SYSTEM  OF 
LOGIC.     Crown  8vo.  y.  id. 

KNIGHT  (K  P.).— THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  '  ALERTE ' ;  the  Narrative  of 
a  Search  for  Treasure  on  the  Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.  With  2  Maps  and 
23  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  5^.  dd. 

SAVE  ME  FROM  MY  FRIENDS :  a  NoveL    Crown  8vo.  6x. . 

liADB  (George  T.).— ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHO- 
LOGY.    8vo.  2W. 

OUTLINES  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.    A  Text- Book 

of  Mental  Science  for  Academies  and  Colleges.    8vo.  lar. 

IjAKG  (Andrew).— custom  AND  MYTH :  Studies  of  Early  Usage  and 
Belief.     With  15  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

BOOKS  AND  BOOKMEN.  With  a  Coloured  Plates  and  17  Illustra- 
tions.   Fcp.  8vo.  as.  6d.  net 

LETTERS  TO  DEAD  AUTHORS.     Fcp.  8vo.  as,  6d.  net, 

OLD  FRIENDS.    Fcp.  8vo.  as.  6d.  net, 

LETTERS  ON  LITERATURE.     Fcp.  8vo.  as.  6d.  net. 

GRASS  OF  PARNASSUS.     Fcp.  8vo.  as.  6d.  net. 

BALLADS  OF  BOOKS.    Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

*-  THE  BLUE  FAIRY  BOOK.     Edited  by  Andrew  LANa    With  8 

Plates  and  130  Illustrations  in  the  Text.    Crown  8vo.  ts. 
THE  RED  FAIRY  BOOK.    Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.    With  4  Hates 

and  96  Illustrations  in  the  Text.     Crown  8vo.  ts. 

-  THE  BLUE  POETRY  BOOK.    With  12  Plates  and  88  lUusti^tions  in 


the  Text.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  BLUE  POETRY  BOOK.    School  Edition,  without  Illustrations. 

Fcp.  8vo.  as.  6d. 

THE  GREEN  FAIRY  BOOK.     Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.     With 


Illustrations  by  H.  J.  Ford.     Crown  8vo. 

-ANGLING   SKETCHES.       With    Illustrations   by   W.    G.    BuRN- 


MURDOCH.     Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d, 

LAVISSE  (Ernest).— GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  POLITICAL  HIS- 
TORY OF  EUROPE.    Crown  8vo.5f. 

IiAYAKT>  (Nina  P.).— POEMS.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  ^  . 
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IiECKY  (W.  B.  H.).— HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.  Library  Edition,  8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  1700-1760.  36^. 
Vols.  III.  and-  IV.  1760-1784.  36^.  Vols.  V.  and  VI.  1784-1793.  361, 
Vols.  VII.  and  VIII.  1793-1806.  36^.  Cabinet  Edition,  12  vols.  Crown 
Svo.  6s.  each.  ^  [/«  course  of  Publication  in  Monthly  Volumes. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EUROPEAN  MORALS  FROM  AUGUSTUS 

'  TO  CHARLEMAGNE.     2  vols.  Crown  Svo.  idy. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  RISE  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  SPIRIT 


OF  RATIONALISM  IN  EUROPE.    2  vols.  Crown  8va  i6j. 
POEMS,     fcap.  8vd.  51. 


USES  (J.  A.)  and  CLUTTBRBUCK  (W.  J.).--B.C.  1887,  A  RAMBLE 
m  BRITISH  COLUMBIA.     With  Map  and  75  Illusts.     Cr.  Svo.  y.  6d, 

LEWES  (G^eorge  Henry).— THE  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  from 
Thales  to  Comte.     2  vo  s.  Svo.,  32J. 

LIDDELL  (Colonel  B-  T.).— MEMOIRS  OF  THE  TENTH  ROYAL 
HUSSARS.     With  Numerous  Illustrations.     2  vols.    Imperial  Svo.  63J. 

LIiOYD  (P.  J.).— THE  SaENCE  OF  AGRICULTURE.    Svo.  i2j. 

IiONGMAN  (Frederick  W.).— CHESS  OPENINGS.    Fcp.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

-FREDERICK  THE  GREAT  AND  THE  SEVEN  YEARS'  WAR, 

Fcp.  Svo.  2«.  6d. 

LOiraMOBE  (Sir  T.).— RICHARD  WISEMAN,  Surgeon  and  Sergeant- 
Surgeon  to  Charles  II..    A  Biographical  Study.     With  Portrait.    Svo.  ioj.  6d. 

IjOITDON  (J.  O— ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  GARDENING.  With  1000 
Woodcuts.     Svo.  21J. 

r—  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  AGRICULTURE;  the  Laying-out,  Improve- 
ment, and  Management  of  Landed  Property.     With  1100  Woodcuts.  Svo.  21  j. 

ENCYCLOP-«DIA  OF  PLANTS ;  the  Specific  Character,  &c.,  of  all 

-    Plants  found  in  Great  Britain.    With  12,000  Woodcuts.     Svo.  42J. 

LUBBOCS:  (Sir  J.).— THE  ORIGIN  OF  CIVILISATION  and  the  Primitive 
Condition  ofvMan.    With  5  Plates  and  20  Illustrations  in  the  Text.     Svo.  iSj. 

JylTATT.  (Edna).— THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  SLANDER.    Fcp.  Svo. 

ij.  sewed. 
LYDEKEJTB  (IL,  B.A.).— PHASES  OF  ANIMAL  LIFE,  PAST  AND 

PRESENT.    With  82  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 
LYDE  (Iiionel  W.).— AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

With  3  Coloured  Maps,     Crown  Svo.  y. 
LYONS   (Rev.  Daniel).— CHRISTL\NITY  AND   INFALLIBILITY— 

Both  or  Neither.     Crown  Svo.  5^. 
LYTTON.— MARAH.— By  Owen  Meredith  (the  late  Earl  of  Lytton).    Fcp. 

Svo.  6s.  6d. 
MACAUIiAY  (Lord).— COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  LORD  MACAULAY. 
Library  Edition,  8  vols.  Svo.  £$  y.      j     Cabinet   Edition,  16  vols,  post  Svo. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  JAMES  ' 

THE  SECOND. 
Popular  Edition,  2  vols.  Crown  Svo.  5*.  1     People's  Edition,  4  vols.  Crown  Svo.  16s. 
Student's  Edition,  2  vols.  Crown  Svo.       Cabinet  Edition,  8  vols.  Post  Svo.  4&s. 
12s.  I     Library  Edition,  5  vols.  Svo.  £4. 

CRITICAL    AND    HISTORICAL    ESSAYS,    WITH    LAYS   OF 


ANCIENT  ROME,  in  1  volume. 

Popular  Edition.  Cro^^n  Svo.  as.  6d.     i  *  Silver  Library '  Edition.     With  Por- 

Authorised  Edition,   Crown  Svo.  2S.  I  trait  and  Illustrations  to  the  '  Lays '. 

6d.,  or  y.  6d.  gilt  edges.                    |  Crown  Svd.  y.  6d,      [Continued, 
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MACAULAY  (Iiord).— ESSAYS  {continued), 

CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS 

Student's  Edition.     Crown  8  vo.  6s.        I     Trevelyan  Edition ,  a  vols.  Crown  8  V0.9J. 
People's  Edition,  2  vols.  Crown  8va  8j.        Cabinet  Edition,  4  vols.  Post  8vo.  24J. 

•     Library  Edition,  3  vols.  8vo.  36^. 
ESSAYS  whiph  may  be  had  separately,  price  6d.  each  sewed,  i j.  each  cloth. 


AddlMn  and  W&lpole. 
Frederie  tlie  Great. 
Oroker*8  Bosweirs  JohMon. 
Hallaiii'8  Congtltutipnal  History. 
Warren  HattintfB(3^.  sewed,  6^.  cloth). 
The  Earl  of  Chathi^n  (Two  Essays). 


Banke  and  Gladstone. 
Milton  and  HaohiaTeUi. 
Lord  Bacon. 
Lord  CliTe. 

Lord  Byron,  and  the  domic  Dr^ma* 
tists  of  the  Bestoration. 


The  Essay  on  Warren  Hastings,  anno-  |     The  Essay  on  Lord  CUve,  annotated  by 
lated  by  S.  Hales.    Fcp.  8vo.  u.  6rf.  |         H.CourthopeBowen,  Fcp.8vo.2j.6rf. 
■    SPEECHES.     People's  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  y,  6d. 

LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME,  &c.     Illustrated  by  G.  Scharf.     Library 

Edition.     Fcp.  4to.  ioj.  6d. 


Bijou  Edition.  i8mo.  2s.  6d.  gilt  top. 


Popular  Edition,  Fcp.  4to.  6d  sewed, 

IS.  cloth. 
Illustrated  by  J.  R.  Weguelin.    Crown 

Annotated  Edition,  Fcp.  8 vor  i  ?.  sewed, 
IS.  6d.  cloth. 


8vo.  35.  6d.  gilt  edges. 

Cabinet  Edition,  Post  8vo.  3^.  6d. 
— _>-L_  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS. 
People's  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  |      Library  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  2Lf, 

MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS  AND  SPEECHES. 

Popular  Edition.      Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  I      Cabinet  Edition,  Post  8vo.  24J. 
Student's  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s.       \ 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  hORp  MACAULAY. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  LORD  MACAULAY.     By  the  Right 


Hon.  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan. 
Popular  Edition.     Crown.  8vo.  zs.  6d.  I     Cabinet  Edition,  2  vols.  Post  8vo.  S2S. 
Student's  Edition.      Crown  8vo.  6s.      \     Library  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  36r. 

MACDONAIiD    (Gteorge).— UNSPOKEN  SERMONS,      three'  Series. 

Crown  8vo.  y.  6d.  each. 

THE  MIRACLES  OF  OUR.  LORD.     Crown  8vo.  3^.  6d, 

A  BOOK  OF  STRIFE,  IN  THE  FORM  OF  THE  DIARY  OF  AN 

OLD  SOUL  :  Poems,     lamo.  6s. 

MACPABBEN  (Sir  G.  A.).— LECTURES  ON  HARMONY.    8vo.  12s. 

MACEAHi  (J.  W.).— SELECT  EPIGRAMS  FROM  THE  GREEK  AN- 
THOLOGY. With  a  Revised  Text,  Introduction,  Translation,  &c.    8vp.  i6s. 

MACLEOD  (Henry  D.).— THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BANKING.    Crown 

8vo.  y.6d. 
THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  BANKING.    Vol  I.  8vo.  laj. . 

Vol  II.  14J. 

THE  THEORY  OF  CREDIT.  8vo.  Vo\.l.[New  EdiHoninthePressy, 


Vol.  IL  Part  I.  45.  6d.  ;  Vol.  II.  Part  II.  los.  6d, 

McCXJIjIiOCH  (J.  B.).— THE  DICTIONARY  OF  COMMERCE  and  Com- 
mercial Navigation.     With  11  Maps  and  30  Charts.    8vo.  6y, 
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MAOVINB  (John).— SIXTY-THREE  YEARS'  ANGLING,  from  the  Moun- 
tain Streamlfet  to  the  Mighty  Tay.     Crown  8vo.  los.  6d. 

^MAIiMESBUBY  (The  Earl  of).— MEMOIRS  OF  AN  EX-MINISTER. 
Crown  8vo.  yj.  6d.  ' 

"iiLAJinsrEKnsQt  (a.  e.).— with  axe  and  rope  in  the  new 

ZEALAND  ALPS.     Illustrated.     8vo.  I2J.  6d. 
MAinJALS  OP  CATHOLIC  PHILOSOPHY  {Stonyhurst  Seties). 


Logic.    By  Richard  F.  Clarke.    Crown 

Svo.  y. 
First  Prinoiplei  of  Knowledge.    By 

John  Rickaby.     Crown  Svo.  5^. 
Mor%I  Philosophy  (Ethics  and  Natural 

Lav).    By  Joseph  Rickaby.    Crown 

Svo.  5J. 


General  Metaphysics.  By  John  Ricka- 
by.    Crown  Svo.  5^. 

Psychology.  By  Michael  Maher. 
Crown  Svo.  6s.  6d. 

Natural  Theology.  By  Bernard 
Boedder.     Crown  Svo.   dr.   6d. 

k  Manual  of  Political  Economy.  By  C. 
S.  Devas.   6s.  6d. 


MABBOT    (Baron    de).— THE    MEMOIRS    OF.     Translated  from  the 
French.     2  vols.  Svo.  32J. 

MABTINEAU    (James).— HOURS    OF    THOUGHT    ON    SACRED 

.  .THINGS.     Two  Volumes  o^  Sermons.     «  vols.  Crown  Svo.  75,  6d.  each. 
ENDEAVOURS  AFTER  THE  CHRISTIAN   LIFK      Discourses. 


Crown  Svo.  js.  6d. 

'  HOME  PRAYERS.     Crown  Svo.  y.  6d. 

THE  SEAT  OF  AUTHORITY  IN  RELIGION.     Svo.  14J. 

ESSAYS.  REVIEWS,  AND  ADDRESSES.    4  vols.  Crown  Svo.  ^s.  6d. 


each. 

I.  Personal :  Political.  I      III.  Theological :  Philosophical. 

II.  Ecclesiastical :  Historical.  |      IV.  Academical :  Religions. 

MASON  (Agnes).— THE  STEPS  OF  THE  SUN  :  Daily  Readings  of  Prose. 
i6mo.  3J.  6d.  ■ 

MATTHEWS  (Brander).— A  FAMILY  TREE,  and  other  Stories.    Crown 
Svo.  6s. 


■  PEN  AND  INK— Selected  Papers.     Crown  Svo.  $s, 

•  WITH  MY  FRIENDS  :  Tales  told  in  Partnership.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 


MAUNDER'S  TBEASHRIES.    Fcp.  Svo.  6s.  each  volume 


Biographical  Treasury. 

Treasnry  of  Natural  History.    With 

900  Woodcuts. 
Treasury  of  Geography.  With  7  Maps 

and  16  Plates. 
Scientific  and  Literary  Treasury. 
Historical  Treasury. 
Treasury  of  Knowledge. 

MAX     MtriiLER     (P.).— SELECTED     ESSAYS     ON     LANGUAGE, 
MYTHOLOGY,  AND  RELIGION.    2  vols.  Crown  Svo.  i6s. 

THREE  LECTURES  ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF  LANGUAGE.    Cr. 

Svo.  3^. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LANGUAGE,  founded  on  Lectures  delivered  at 


The  Treasury  of  Bible  Knowledge.  By 

the  Rev.  J.  Ayre.  With  5  Maps, 
15  Plates,  and  300  Woodcuts.  Fcp. 
Svo.  6s. 
The  Treasury  of  Botany.  Edited  by 
J.  LiNDLEY  and  T.  Moore.  With 
274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel  Plates. 
2  vols. 


the  Royal  Institution  in  1861  and  1863.     2  vols.  Crown  Svo.  21s. 

HIBBERT  LECTURES  ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  GROV^H  OF 

RELIGION,  as  illustrated  by  the  Religions  of  India.    Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 
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VAX  MtflilJBB  (F.)— INTRODUGTION  TO  THE  SCIENCE  OF  RE- 
LIGION ;  FourLectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution.   Crown  8vo.  js.  6d. 

NATURAL  RELIGION.    The  Gifford  Lecttares,  delivered  befcire  the 

University  of  Glasgow  in  1888.     Crown  8vo.  los.  6d, 

PHYSICAL  RELIGION.    The  Gifford  Lectures,  ddivered  before  the 


University  of  Glasgow  in  189a     Crown  8vo.  lox.  6d. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL  RELIGION :  The  Gifford  Lectures  dcBvered 

before  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1891.    Crown  8vo.  \os.  6d, 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  THOUGHT. .  8vo.  aw. 


THREE  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURES  ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF 

THOUGHT.     8vo.  ar.  6rf. 

BIOGRAPHIES  OF  WORDS,  AND  THE  HOME  OF  THE  iCRYAS. 


Crown  8vo^  js.  64- 

INDIA,  WHAT  CAN  IT  TEACH  US?    Crown  8vo,  35,  6d. 

A  SANSKRIT  GRAMMAR  FOR  BEGINNERS.     New  and  Abridged 

Edition,     By  A.  A.  MacDonkll.    Crown  8vo.  6s, 

MAY  (Sip  Thomas  Erskine).— THE  tONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY 
OF  ENGLAND  since  the  Accession  of  George  III.     3  vols.  Crown  8vo.  iZs. 

MSADE  (L.  T.).— DADDY'S  BOY.    With  lUustralions.    Crown  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

DEB  AND  THE  DUCHESS.    lUust.  by  M.  E.  Edwards.    Cr.  8vo.  y-  6rf. 

THE  BERESFORD  PRIZE.   Illustrated  by  M.E.  Edwards.   Cr.  8vo.  51. 

MSATH  (The  Earl  of).— SOCIAL  ARROWS:  Reprinted  Articles  on 
various  Social  Subjects.     Crown  8vo.  $5. 

PROSPERITY  OR  PAUPERISM  ?    Physical,  Industrial,  and  Technical 

Training.    Edited  by  the  Earl  of  Meath.    8vo.  y. 

MEIjVIIiIiE  (O-.  J.  Whyte).— Novels  by.  Crown  8vo.  is.  each,  boards ; 
IS.  6d.  each,  doth. 

Tht  Gladiatora.  I         The  Qnten^g  Marlef.     I         Di^y  Grand. 

The  Interprster.  Holmby  Houie.  I         General  Boiinee. 

Good  for  Hothin^        |         Kate  CoTentry.  | 

MENDELSSOHN.—THE  LETTERS  OF  FELIX  MENDELSSOHN. 
Translated  by  Lady  Wallace.     2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  los. 

MEBIVAXiE  (Rev.  Chas.).— HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMANS  UNDER 
THE  EMPIRE.  Cabinet  Edition,  8  vols.  Crown  8vo.  485.  Popular  Edition* 
8  vols.  Crown  8vo.  y.  6d,  each. 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC  :  a  Short  History  of  the 

Last  Century  of  the  Commonwealth.     lamo.  ys.  6d. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  ROME  FROM  B.C.  753  TO  A.D.  476. 


Cr.  8vo.  ys.  6d. 
THE  ROMAN  TRIUMVIRATES.    With  Maps.     Fcp.  8vo.  as.  6d. 


MIIiES(W.  A.).— THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS 
MILES  ON  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  1789-1817.     2  vols.  8vo.  32s, 

MIXiIj  ( Jame8).-~ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PHENOMENA  OF  THE  HUMAN 
-  MIND.     2  vols.  8vo.  28J. 
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MUiL  (John  Stuart).— PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
Library  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  aor.         |    People's  Edition,  i  vol  Crown  8vo.3j.6rf. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC.     Crown  8vb.  3^.  (xL 

ON  LIBERTY.     Crown  8vo.  is.  4d. 

ON  REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT.    Crown  8vo.  as. 

UTILITARIANISM.     8vo.  51. 

^ EXAMINATION   OF    SIR    WILLIAM    HAMILTON'S    PHILO- 
SOPHY.   8vo.  16s. 

NATURE,  THE  UTILITY  OF  RELIGION  AND  THEISM.    Three 


Essays,  8vo.  5;. 

MOIiESWO^T^H  (Mrs.).— MARRYING  AND  GIVING  IN  MARRIAGE  : 
a  Novel.     Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

" SILVERTHORNS.    With  Illustrations  by  F.  Noel  Paton.    Cr.  8vo.  5s. 

THE  PALACE  IN  THE  GARDEN.     With  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.  y- 

-. THE  THIRD  MISS  ST.  QUENTIN.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

NEIGHBOURS.    With  lUustrations  by  M.  EUen  Edwards.    Cr.  8vo.  es. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  SPRING  MORNING.  With  Illustrations.  Cr.8vo.Sf. 

STORIES  OF  THE  SAINTS  FOR  CHILDREN :  the  Black  Lettei 


Saints.     With  Illustrations.     Royal  i6mo.  5^. 

MOOBE  (Edward).— DANTE  AND  HIS  EARLY  BIOGRAPHERS. 
Crown  8vo.  4s.  6tL 

MUIiHAIiL  (Michael  G.).— HISTORY  OF  PRICES  SINCE  THE  YEAR 
i8sa     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

NAWSBN  (Dr.  Frldtjof ).— THE  FIRST  CROSSING  OF  GREENLAND. 
With  5  Maps,  12  Plates,  and  150  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  2  vols.  8vo.  36J. 
Cheaper  Edition,  abridged.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  In  i 
vol.  crown  8yo.  7s.  6d. 

NAPIER.— THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  JOSEPH  NAPIER.  BART.,  EX-LORD 
CHANCELLOR  OF  IRELAND.     By  Alex.  Charles  Ewald.     8vo.  icj. 

THE  LECTURES,  ESSAYS,  AND  LETTERS  OF  THE  RIGHT 

HON.  SIR  JOSEPH  NAPIER,  BART.     8vo.  I2J.  6d. 

NESBIT  (E.).— LEAVES  OF  LIFE :  Verses.     Crown  8vo.  y. 

LAYS  AND  LEGENDS.    First  Series.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.  y.  6d.    Second  Series.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  5*. 

NEWMAW.— THE  LETTERS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  JOHN 
HENRY  NEWMAN  during  his  Life  m  the  Enelish  Church.  With  a  brief 
Autobiographical  Memoir.  Edited  by  Anne  Mozley.  With  Portraits,  2  vols. 
8vo.  30J.  net. 

iraWMAW  (Cardinal).- Works  by  :— 


DiBoourstts  to  Mixed  Oon^tfations. 

Cabinet  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Cheap  Edition,  y.  6d. 

Sermons  on  Varioui  Occasions.  Ca- 
binet Edition,  Cr.  8ve.  6s.  Cheap 
Edition,  y.  6d. 

The  Idea  of  a  UnlYersity  defined  and 
illnstratbd.  Cabinet  Edition,  Cr.Svo. 
7J.    Cheap  Edition,  Cr.  8vo.  y.  6d. 

Historical  Sketches.  Cabinet  Edition, 
3  vols.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  each.  Cheap 
Edition,  3  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  y.  6d.  eadi. 


The  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Century. 

Cabinet    Edition,  Crown  8vo.    6s. 
Cheap  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  y.  6</. 
Select  Treatises  of  St.  Athanasius  in 
Controversy  with  the  Arians.  Freely 
Translated.     2    vols.   Crown  8vo. 

Discussions  and  Arguments  onYarions 
Subjects.  Cabinet  Edition,  Crown 
8vo.  6s.  Cheap  Edition,  Crown 
8vo.  3f.  6d. 
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NBWMAW  (Cardinal)^--WorlES  by  \—{coHtinue^, 


Tracts,  i.  Dissertatiunculae.  2.  On 
the  Text  of  the  Seven  Epistles  of  St. 
Ignatius.  3.  Doctrinal  Causes  of 
Arianistn.  4.  ApoUinarianism.  5. 
St.  Cyril's  Formula.  6.  Ordo  de 
Tempore.  7.  Douay  Version  of 
Scriptiu-e.     Crown  8va  8j. 

in  fiBftay  ift  Aid  eV  a'  Oriunmar  of 
JUsent.  Cabinet  Edition,  Crowu 
8vo.  7f.  ()d,  Chea|>  Edition,  Crown 
6vo.  3*.  6^. 

Oallif  ta :  a  Tale  of  the  Third  Century. 
Cabinet  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  6j. 
Cheap  Edition,  Crov/n  8vo.  y.  f>d. 

Loss  and  Gain:  a  Tale.  Cabinet 
Edition,  Crown  Svo.  6j.  Cheap 
Edition,  Crown  8vo.  3J.  6rf.     , 

Tht  Brclam  of  Gerotttias.  i6mo.  (xL 
sewedi  i^.  cloth. 

T^reesonYartoiiiOciBldlloiiiN  Calfinet 
Edition,  Crown  Svo.  6j.  Cheap 
Edition,  Crown  Svo.  y.  dd. 


Apologia  Pro  Vita  Sua.    Cabinet  Ed. , 

'       Crown  Svo.  6^.     Cheap  Ed.  3J.  (d. 

Dovolopmtnt  of  Christian  Doctrine. 

Cabinet    Edition,  Crown   Svo.   65. 

Cheap  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  y.  6rf. 
Oortaln  Diflleiiltios  felt  by  An^cans 

in'  Catholie  Teaching  Considered. 

Cabinet  Edition.  Vol.  I.  Crown  Svp. 

7J.  td, ;  Vol.  II.  Crown  Svo.  5^.  6<f. 

Cheap  Edition,  2  vols.  Crown  Svo. 

51.  td.  each. 
The  Via  Media  of  the  Anglican  Chnrch, 

Illustrated  in  Lectures,  &c.    Cabinet 

Edition,  2  vols.  Cr.  Svo.  6j.  each. 

Cheap  Edition,  2  vols.  Crown  Svo. 

y.  6d.  each. 
EskaySfCriticalandHistoricia.   Cabi- 
net Eiditipn,  2  vols.  Crown  Svo.  lai. 

Cheap  Edition,  2  vols.  Cr.  Svo.  js. 
Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  kirac^es. 
'      Cabinet    Edition,   Crown    Svo.   dr. 

Cheap  Edition,  Crown  Svo.  y.  6d. 
Present  Position  of  Catholics  in  Eng- 
land.   Cabinet  Edition,  Crown  Svo. 

7J.  6rf.    Cheap  Bditioti,  Crown  Svo. 

y.  6d. 

*,,*  For  Cardinal  Newman* s  other   Works  see  Messrs.  Longmans  &•  Co.*s 
Catalogue  of  Theological  Works. 

WOBTON  (Charles  L.).— POLITICAL  AMERICANISMS :  a  Glossary  of 

Terms  and  Phrases  Current  in  American  Politics.     Crown  Svo.  2J.  6d. 
>—  A  HANDBOOK  OF  FLORIDA.    49  Maps  and  Plans.    Fcp.  Svo.  5J. 

NOBTHCOTE    (W.   H.).— LATHES   AND    TURNING,   Shnpte,    Me- 
chanical, and  Ornamental     With  33S  Illustrations.    Syo.  i&r. 

O'BBIBW  (WiUiam).— WHEN  WE  WERE  BOVS:  A  Novd.     Cr.  Svo. 
2J.  6rf. 

OLIPHAira  (Mrs.).— MADAM.    Crown  Svo.  is.  boards ;  is.  6d.  <^o^. 
^  IN  TRUST.    Crown  Svo.  is.  boards ;  is.  6d.  cloth. 

OTllLAN  (C.  W.  C.).— A  HISTORY  OF  GREECE  FROM  THE  EARLIEST 
TIMES  TO  THE  MACEDONIAN  CONQUEST.  WithMaps.  Cr.Svo.4y.6rf. 

O^^ETLLY  (3S^s.).— HURSTLEIGH  DENE:  a  Tale.    Crco^nSvo.  ss. 

PAlrti  (Hermann).— PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  LANGUAGE. 
Translated  by  H.  A.  Strong.     Svo.  10s.  6d. 

IPAYN  (James).— THE  LUCK  OF  THE  DARRELLS.     Cr.  Svo.  w,  bds. ; 

IS,  6d.  cL 
THICKER  THAN  WATER.     Crown  Svo.  is.  boards ;  is.  6d.  cloth. 

PllBBIlqrG  (SirPhillp)^HARD  KNOTS  IN  SHAKESPEARE.  8V0.7J.6./. 
THE  •  WORKS  AND  DAYS '  OF  MOSES.^  ,tr^d?Tl©d§l^' 
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PHUiIiIPPS-t^'OliIiBY  (C.).— SNAP :  a  Legend  of  the  Lone  Mountain. 
With  13  Illustrations  by  H.  G.  Willink.     Crown  8vo.  y.  6d.  .' 

FOIiE  CW.).— THE  THEORY  OF  THE  MODERN  SCIENTIFIC  GAME 
OF  WHIST.     Fcp.  8vo.  of.  6d. 

FOiiliOCK  (W.  H.  and  Lady).— THE  SEAL  OF  FATE.    Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

POOUB  (W.  H.  and  Mrs.).— COOKERY  FOR  THE  DIABETIC.     Fcp. 

FBASGEB  (P.).— WAGNER  AS  I  KNEW  HIM.    Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

PBATT  (A.  B.,  P.R.a.S.).— TO  THE  SNOWS  OF  TlBEiT  THROUGH 
CHINA.    With  33  Illustratioas  and  a  Map.    Svo.  iSj. 

PBBITOBIiaAST  (JqhnP.).— IRELAND,  FROM  THE  RESTORATION 
TO  THE  REVOLUTION,  1660-1690.    8vo.  y. 

PROCTOB  (BJL).— Works  by  :— 
Old  and  Maw  Astfonomy.    ift  Parts, 


%s.  6d.  each.     Supplementary  Sec- 
tion, I/.    Complete  m  i  vol.  4to.  ^. 
[In  course  ofpublicatton. 
The  Orbs  Around  Ui.    Crown  Svo.  5^. 
Other  Worldi  than  Onri*     With  14 

Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  51. 
Tha  Moon.    Crown  Svo'.  $s. 
UniTeraa  of  Btara.    Svo.  lof.  6d. 
Lartfar  Star  Atlai  for  the  Library,  in 

12  Circular  Maps,  with  Introduction 

and  s  Index  Pages.    Folio,  15J.  or 

Maps  only,  12s.  od,  '  •^' 

Tha  Studant's  Atlai.    In  za  Circular 

Maps.     Svo.  5^. 
Mav  Star  Atlas.    In  la  Circular  Maps. 

Crown  Svo.  y. 
Ll^t    Soianaa   for   Laisnra    Hours. 

3  vols.  Crown  Svo.  5J.  each. 
Ohanaa  and  Luek.     Crown  Svo.  25. 

boards ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 
Plaas&ntWays  In  Solenea.  Cr.Svo.  $5. 
How  to  Play  Whist :  with  the  Laws  and 

Etiquette  of  Whist.  Crown  Svo.  3J.6rf. 
Home   Whist:    an    Easy   Guide    to 

Correct  Hay.,    i6mo.  is, 

PRYCB  (John).— THE  ANCIENT  BRITISH  CHURCH :  an  Historical 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 


Tha  Stars  In  thair  Ssasoii.    xa  Maps. 

Royal  Svo.  $s. 
Star  Primar.    Showing  the  Starry  Sky 

Week  by  Week,  in  24  Hourly  Maps. 

Crown  4to.  2j.  6d. 
Tha  Seasons  Piatured  in  18  Sun-Y!aw« 

of  tha  Earth,  and  Si  Zodiacal  Haps, 

&c.    Demy  4to.  $s. 
Stranfth   and  Happtaaas.     With  9 

Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  y. 
Strength:   How  to  get   Strong  and 

keep  Strong.  Crown  Svo.  21.  ' 
Rou^  Ways  Hade  ftmooth.  Essays  on 

Scientific  Subieots.  Crown  Svo.  $s. 
Our  Place  amoni  Inanities.  Cr.Svo.  $.(. 
Tha  Bzpansa  of  HaaTsn*  Cr.  Svo.  y. 
Tha  Oraat  Pyramid.  Crown  Svo.  ^r. 
Hyths   and   M|tr¥als  of  Astronomy 

Crown  Svo.  $s. 
Itatura  Studies.    By  Grant  Allen,  A. 

Wilson,  T.  Foster,  E.  Qodd,  and 

R.  A.  Proctor.    Crown  Svo.  y. 
Uisura  Readings.    6^  E.  Clodd,  A. 

Wilson,  T.  Foster,  A.  C.  Ranyard, 

and  R.  A.  Proctor.    Crown  Svo.  5J. 


BANSOME  (Cyril).— THE  RISE  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL  GOVERN- 
MENT IN  ENGLAND :  being  a  Series  of  TwefJty  Lectures.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

BAWXiIN'SON  (Canon  Q.).— THE  HISTORY  OF  PHGENICIA.  Svo.  24J. 

REPLY  (A)  TO  DR.  LIGHTFOOT'S  ESSAYS.      By  the  Author  of  'Super- 
natural Religion '.     Svo.  6s, 

BIBOT  (Th.).— THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ATTENTION.    Crown  Svo.  3^. 

BICH  (A.).— A  DICTIONARY  OF  ROMAN  AND  GREEK  ANTIQUITIES. 
With  2000  Woodcuts.     Crown  Svo.  75.  6d. 

BIQHABDSON  (Br.  B.  W.).— NATIONAL  HEALTH.    A  Review  of 
the  Works  of  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick,  K.C.R    Crown  4^-  ^' 
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BIVEBS  (T.  and  T.  P.).— THfe  MINIATURE  FRUIT  GARDEN i  or, 
The  Culture  of  Pyramidal  and  Bush  Fruit  Trees.  With  32  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  4J.  ' 

RIVERS  (T.).— THE  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE.    Fcp.  8vo.  4J.  (id. 

ROBERTSON  (A.).—THE  KIDNAPPED  SQUATTER,  and  other  Aus- 
tralian Tales.     Crown  8vo.  ts. 

ROCKHILXi  (W.  W.).~THE  LAND  OF  THE  LAMAS:  Notes  of  a 
Journey  through  China,  Mongolia,  and  Tibet.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Sva  15J. 

ROGBT  (John  Ijewis).— A  HISTORY  OF  THE  'OLD  WATER 
COLOUR  '  SOCIETY.     2  vols.  Royal  8vo.  4aj. 

ROGBT  ifPeter  M.).— THESAURUS  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS  AND 
PHRASES.     Crown  8vo.  ioj.  dd. 

ROMAKES  (George  John,  M.A.,  LIj.D.,  F.R.S.).— DARWIN,  AND 
AFTER  DARWIN:  an  Exposition  of  the  Darwinian  Theory  and  a  Discus- 
sion of  P*st-Darwinian  Questions.  Part  I.—The  Darwinian  Theory.  With  a 
Portrait  of  Darwin  and  125  Illustration^.     Crown  8vo.  zor.  (id, 

RONAXiDS  (Alfred).— THE  FLY-FISHER'S  ETYMOLOGY.  With  20 
Coloured  Plates.    8vo.  141. 

ROSSETTI  (MarlaPrancesca).— A  SHADOW  OF  DANTE:  being  an 
Essay  towards  studying  Himself,  his  World,  and  his  Pilgrimage.  Cr.  8vo.  loj.  dd. 

ROUK'D  (J.  H.,  M.A,).-GEOFFREY  DE  MANDEVILLE:  a  Study  of 
the  Anarchy.    8vo.  idr. 

RUSSELL.— A  LIFE  OF  LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL.  By  Spencer  Walpole, 
2  vols.  8vo.  36;.     Cabinet  Edition,  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  i2r. 

SEEBOHM  (Frederick).  — THE  OXFORD  REFORMERS  —  JOHN 
COLET,  ERASMUS,  AND  THOMAS  MORE.     8vo.  14.?. 

THE  ENGLISH  VILLAGE  COMMUNITY  Examined  in  its  Re- 
lations to  the  Manorial  and  Tribal  Systems,  &c.  13  Maps  and  Plates.    8vo.  idr. 

THE  ERA  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  REVOLUTION.    With  Map. 

Fcp.  8vo.  2J.  6flf. 

SEWELL  (Elizabeth  M.).— STORIES  AND  TALES.  Crown  8vo.  u.  td, 
each,  cloth  plain ;  2J.  td.  each,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges  :— 


Katharine  Ashton. 
Margaret  Pereival. 
Laneton  Parsonage. 
Urania. 


Gertrude. 
iTors* 
Home  Life. 
After  Life. 


Amy  Herbert. 
The  Earrs  Danghter. 
The  Experienoe  of  Life. 
A  Glimpse  of  the  World. 
Cleve  Hall. 

SHAKESPEARE.— BOWDLER'S  FAMILY  SHAKESPEARE,    i  voL  8vo. 
With  36  Woodcuts,  14?. ,  or  in  6  vols.  Fcp.  8vo.  2ij. 

OUTLINES    OF    THE    LIFE   OF  SHAKESPEARE.      By  J.   O. 

Halliwell-Phillipps.     With  Illustrations.    2  vols.     Royal  8vo.  £\  u. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  TRUE  LIFE.     By'jAMKS  Walter.    With  500 

Illustrations.     Imp.  8vo.  21J. 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.     By  Marv  F.  Dunbar. 

32mo;  ij.  dd.  cloth.    With  Photographs,  32mo.  y.     Drawing  Room  Edition. 
'        with  Photographs,  Fcp.  8vo.  loj;.  dd. 
SIDGWICK  (Alfred).— DISTINCTION ;  and  the  Criticism  of  Beliefs.    Cr. 

8vo.  ds. 
SILVER  LIBRARY,  The.— Crown  8vo.  price  3».  dd.  each  volume. 


BAKER'S  (Sir  S.  W.)  Eight  Years  in 

Ceylon.    With  6  Illustrations. 
Rifle  and  Hound  in  Ceylon. 

With  6  Illustrations. 


BARINO-GOULD*S(B.)  Carious  ttyths 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

-^ Origin  and  Development  of 

Religious  Belief.    2  vols. 
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Sill  VEIL  IjIBRABY,  The.— {Continued). 


BRAS8BT*8  (Lady)  A  Voyage  In  the 
•  Sunbeam '.    With  66  Illustrations. 

CL0DD*8  (E.)  Story  of  Creation :  a 
Plain  Account  of  Evolution.  With 
77  illustrations. 

OOMYBBARE  (EOT.  W.  J.)  and  HOW- 
SOB'S  (Very  Bev.  J.  S.)  Ufe  and 
Epistles  Of  St.  Paul.  46  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo. 

DOUGALL'S  (L.)  Beggars  AU ;  a  Novel 
Crown  8vo. 

DOTLB*S  (A.  Gonan)  Blioah  Clarke :  a 
Tale  of  Monmouth's  Rebellion. 

DOYLE*S  (A.  Ooni^n)  The  Captain  of 
the  Polestar,  and  other  Tales. 

FROUDE*S  (J.  A.)  Short  Studies  on 
Great  Subjects.    4  vols. 

- — Ceesar :  a  Sketch. 

. Thomas  Carlyle  i  a  History 

of  his  Life.     1795-1835.     2  vols. 
1834-1881.     2  vols. 

— — ^--^ —  The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dunboy : 
an  Irish  Romance  of  the  Last 
Century. 

OLEIG*S  (Rev.  G.  B.)  Life  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.    With  Portrait. 

HAGGARD'S  (H.  B.)  She :  A  History  of 
AdYonture.    32  Illustrations. 

Allan  *  Quatermain.      With 

20  Illustrations. 

-Colonel   Qustritch,  Y.C. :  a 


Tale  of  Country  Life. 

-Cleopatra.     With  29  Full- 


page  Illustrations. 

Beatrice.   • 

HOWITT*S  (W.)  Visits  to  Remarkable 

Plaees.    80  Illustrations. 
JEFFERIES'  (R.)  The  Story  of  Hy 

Heart.    With  Portrait. 
Field  and  Hedgerow.    Last 

Essays  of.    With  Portrait 

Red  Deer.    With  17  lUust. 

KBIGHT*S    (E.    F.)    Cruise   of    the 

*Alerte,'   a   Search    for  Treasure. 

With  2  Maps  and  23  Illustrations. 
LEES  (J.  A.)  and  GLUTTERBUCK*S 

(W.J.)B.C.1887.    British  Columbia. 

75  Illustrations. 
HACAULAT'S  (Lord)  Essays— Lays  of 

Ancient  Bome.   In  i  vol.   With  Por- 
trait and  Illustrations  to  the  '  Lays '. 
MACLEOD'S  (H.  D.)  The  Elements  of 

Banking 
MARSHMAB'S  (J.  C.)  Memoirs  of  Sir 

Henry  HaTcloek. 
MAX  MULLEB*S  (F.)  India,  What  can 

It  teach  us  r    Crown  8vo. 


MERIYALE*S  (Dean)  History  of  the 
Romans  under  the  Empire.   8  vols. 

MILL*8  (J.  8.)  Principles  of  Political 
Economy. 

System  of  Logic. 

BEWMAB*S     (Cardinal)     Historical 
Sketches.    3  vols. 

Apologia  Pro  Ylta  Sua. 

CalUsta :  a  Tale  of  the  Third 


Century. 


Loss  and  Gain :  a  Tale. 
Essays,  Critical  and  His- 


torical.   2  vols. 

Sermons  dn  Various  Occa- 
sions.   Crown  8vo. 

< Lectures  on  the  Doctrine  of 

Justification.    Crown  8vo. 

Fifteen  Sermons  Preached 


before  the  UniTcrsity  of  Oxford. 
Crown  8vo. 

-  An  Essay  on  the  DeTelop- 


ment  of  Christian  Doctrine. 

-The  Arians  of  the  Fourth 


Century. 
Yerses  on   Yarious 


sions. 


pcca- 


-  Difficulties  felt  by  Anglicans 
in  Catholic  Teaching  Considered. 
2  vols. 

-The  Idea  of  a  UnlTcrsity 


defined  and  Illustrated. 

Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical 

Miracles. 

■  Discussions  and  Arguments 


on  Yarious  Subjects. 

Grammar  of  Assent. 

The  Via  Media  of  the  An- 
glican Church.    2  vols. 

Parochial  and  Plain  Ser- 
mons.   ^  vols. 

Selection  fiK»m  *  Parochial 

and  Plain  Sermons*. 

Discourses    Addressed     to 


Mixed  Congregations. 
Present    Position    of    Ca- 
tholics in  England. 

-  Sermons  bearing  upon  Sub- 


Jeots  of  the  Day. 
PHILLIPPS-WOLLET*S  (C.)  Snap :  a 

Legend  of  the  Lone  Mountains.    13 
Illustrations. 

STANLEY'S  (Bishop)  Familiar  History 
of  Birds.    With  160  Illustrations. 

STEYENSOH  (Robert  Louis)  and  OS- 
BOURNE'S  (Lloyd)  The  Wrong  Box. 
Crown  8vo. 
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the  WbU:  a  Romance.    Cr.  8vo. 

«OOD*B  (ReT.  I,  a.)  Petlana  B«w 
Yiiitad.    With  33  Illustrations. 


«00D*8  (Rev.  J.  0.)  Stnuile  DweU- 
iiMfs.    With  60  Illustrations. 
OMtofDoere,  WithiilUus- 


.  trations. 

SMITH  (B.  Bosworth),— CARTHAGE  AND  THE  CARTHAGINIANS. 
Mags,  Plans,  &c.     Crown  8vo.  dr.  ^    \ 

STAWLBY  (B.).— A  FAMILUR  HISTORY  OF  BIRDS.  With  160  Wood- 
cuts.   Crown  8vo.  y.  6d, 

STBPHBir  (Sir  James).— ESSAYS  IN  ECCLESIASTICAL  BIO- 
GRAPHY.      Crown  Svo.  7s,  6d. 

STEPHENS  (H.  Morse).— A  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLU- 
TION.    3  vols.  Svo.    Vol  I.  iBs.    VoL  II.  iBs,  [V0I.  IIL  in  tJke press, 

STEVENSOU"  (Bobt.  Louis).-A  CHILD'S  GARDEN  OF  VERSES. 

Small  Fcp.  8va.  Sf. 
A   CHILD'S  GARLAND  OF  SONGS,  Gathered  fitjm   *A  Child's, 

Garden  of  Verses '.    Set  to  Music  by  C.  Villibrs  Stanford,  Mu$.  Poo. 

4ta  2f.  sevred,  3^.  6d.  cloth  gilt. 

THE  DYNAMITER.    Fcp.  Sva  u.  sewed,  xs.  6if.  cloth. 

STRANGE  CASE  OF  DR.  JEKYLL  AND  MR.  HYDE.     Fcp.  Svo. 


IS.  sewed,  i^.  6d.  cloth. 

STEVENSON'  (Bobert  lR>uis)  and  OSBOUBNE  (Iiloy4).— THE 
WRONG  BOX.    Crown  8vo.  3s,  6d. 

STOCK  (St.  Gteorge).- DEDUCTIVE  LOGIC    Fcp.  Svo.  y.  6*/. 

STBONa(Herb«rtA.),LOGEMAN(WiUemS.)andWHEEIiEB 

(B,  I,).— INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF 

LANGUAGE.    Svo.  lor.  6d, 
STUTFIBIiD  (H.).— THE  BRETHREN  OF  MOUNT  ATLAS   'being  the 

First  Part  of  an  African  Theosophical  Story.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 
SUIiIiY  (James).— THE  HUMAN  MIND:  ^  Text-Book  of  Psychology. 

2  vols.  Svo.  21J. 
OUTLINES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.      With  Special  Reference  to  the 

Theory  of  Education.     Svo.  loj. 

THE    TEACHER'S    HANDBOOK   OF   PSYCHOLOGY,    on   the 


Basis  of  *  Oudines  of  Psy^chology '.    Crown  Svo.  jr. 

SUPERNATURAL  RELIGION;  an  Inquiry  into  the  ReaUty  of  Divine  Revela- 
tion.    3  vols.  Svo.  36ir. 

8YMBS  (J.  B.).— PRELUDE  TO  MODERN  HISTORY:  being  a  Brief 
Sketch  of  the  World's  History  from  the  Third  to  the  Ninth  Century.  With  5 
Maps.    Crown  Svo.  as.  6d. 

TAYIiQB.  (Ooloael  Meadows).— A  STUDENT'S  MANUAL  OF  THE 
HISTORY  OF  INDIA,  frpm  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  Crown 
Svo.  ys.  6d. 

THOMPSON  (D.  Oreenleaf).— THE  PROBl^EM  OF  EVIL:  ^p  Intro- 
duction to  the  Practical  Sciences    Svo.  los,  6d. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.    2  vols,  ftva  36*. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  SENTIMENTS  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND^^    tva 


SOCIAL  PROGRESS  :  an  Essay.    Svo.  7*.  6<f. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  FICTION  IN  LITERATURE:  ^  Esiav 

Crown  Svo.  6f.  .  •'* 
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Crown  8vo.  2s.  boards ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

TOYireBB  (Arnold).— LECTURES  ON  THE  INDUSTRIAL  REVO- 
LUTION or  THE  i8th  CENTURY  IN  ENGLAND.    8vo.  ioj.  6d. 

TBEVBLYAN  (Sir  G.  O.,  Bart,).— THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 
LORD  MACAULAY. 
Popular  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  2^.  6d.  I      Cabinet  Edition,  2  vols.  Cr^  Svo.  la^^ 
Student's  Ekiition.    Crown  Svo.  6s.       \      Library  Edition,  2  vols.  Svo.  36^.    * 

THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  CHARLES  JAMES  FOX.     Library 

Edition,  Svo.  i8j.     Cabinet  Edition,  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

TBOIiIjOPB  (AnthoiKjr).— the  WARDEN.    Cr.  Svo.  is.  bds.,  is.  6d.  d. 
BARCHESTER  TOWERS.     Crown  Svo.  is.  boards,  is.  6d.  cloth. 

VEMTBY  (Prances  Parthenope).— MEMOIRS  OF  THE  VERNEY 
FAMILY  DURING  THE  CIVIL  WAR.  Compiled  from  the  Letters  and 
Illustrated  by  the  Portraits  at  Claydon  House,  Bucks.  With  a  Preface  by 
S.  R.  Gardiner,  M.  A.,  LL.D.  With  38  Portraits,  WoodcutSi  and  Facsimile 
a  vols.     Royal  Svo.  421.  • 

VHiLB  (a.)— THE  PERPLEXED  FARMER :  How  is  he  to  meet  Alien 
Competition  ?    Crown  Svo.  5^. 

VIBaHj.  — PUBLI    VERGILI     MARONIS     BUCOLICA,    GEQRGICA;. 

iENEIS;  the  Works  of  Virgil,  Latin  Text,  with  English  Cpmmentary  and 

Index.    By  B.  H.  Kennedy.    Crown  Svo.  lor.  6d. 
THE  .^iKEID  of  VIRGIL.      Translated  mto  EngUsh  Verse.      By 

John  Conington.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  POEMS  OF  VIRGIL.     Translated  into  EngHsh  Prose.    By 


John  Conington.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  ECLOGUES  AND  GEORGICS  OF  VIRGIL.    Translated  from 

the  Latin  by  J.  W.  Mackail.   Printed  on  Dutch  Hand-made  Paper.   1^0. 5;. 

WAKBMAN  (H.  O.)  and  HASSAIiL  (A.).-ESSAYS  INTRODUC- 
TORY TO  THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY. 
Edited  by  H.  O.  Wakeman  and  A.  Hassall.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

WALKER  (A.  Campbell-),— THE  CORRECT  CARD ;  or,  How  to  Play 
at  Whist ;  a  Whist  Catechism.     Fcp.  Svo.  2J.  6d. 

WALPOLE  (Spencer).— HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FROM  THE  CON- 
CLUSION OfTHE GREAT  WAR  IN  1815  to  1S58.  Uhrary  Edition.  5 
vols.  Svo.  ;f 4  10s.     Cabinet  Edition.    6  vols.  Crown  Svo.  6s.  each. 

WEIiLINGTON.— LIFE  OF  THE  DUI^  OF  WELLINGTON.  By  tfie 
Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig.     Crown  Svo.  y.  6d. 

WBNDT  (ISmeet  BmU).— PAPERS  ON  MARITIME  LEGISLATION, 
with  a  Translation  of  the  German  Mercantile  Laws  relating  to  M^^ime  Com- 
merce.   Royal  Svo.  £1 11s,  6d, 

WEST  (B.  B.).— HALF-HOURS  WITH  THE  MILLIONAIRES:  Showing 
hpw  much  harder  it  is  to  spend  a  million  than  to  n^ake  it,  Edited  by  B.  B. 
West.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

WEYliCAN  (Stanley  J.).— THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  WdLF :  a  Romance. 
Crown  Svo.  y.  6d. 

WHATHIiy  pS.  Jane),— LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  ARCH- 
BISHOP  WHATELY.    With  Portrait.    Crown  Svo.  w.  6<f. 


.TmiT  (Arohbishop).— ELEMENTS  Of  LOGIC.    Cr.  Svo.  45.  6d, 
-  ?tl?l^TS  OF  RHETpI^^^    jCrown  Svp.  ^.6d. 
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WHiCOCKS  (J.  C.).— THE  SEA  FISHERMAN.  Comprising  the  Chief 
Methods  of  Hook  and  Line  Fishing  in  the  British  and  other  Seas,  and  Remarks 
on  Nets,  Boats,  and  Boating.     Profusely  Illustrated.     Crown  8va  6s. 

WHjLICH  (Charles  M.).--POPULAR  TABLES  for  giving  Information 
for  ascertaining  the  value  of  Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church  Property,  the 
Public  Funds,  &c.     Edited  by  H.  Bence  Jonks.     Crown  8vo.  lor.  6d. 

WIIiLOU»HBY  (Captain  Sir  John  C.).— EAST  AFRICA  AND  ITS 
BIG  GAME.  Illustrated  by  G.  D.  Giles  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Hake.  Royal  8vo.  21  j. 

"WITT  (ProfO—WorkB  by.    Translated  by  Frances  Younghusband. 

THE  TROJAN  WAR.     Crown  8vo.  2J. 

MYTHS  OF  HELLAS ;  or,  Greek  Tales.     Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 

THE  WANDERINGS  OF  ULYSSES.     Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 

THE  RETREAT  OF  THE  TEN  THOUSAND ;  being  the  Story  of 

Xenophon's  *  Anabasis '.     With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 

WOLFF  (Henry  W.).— RAMBLES  IN  THE  BLACK  FOREST.     Crown 

8vo.  7s.  6d. 
THE  WATERING  PLACES  OF  THE  VOSGES.   With  Map.    Crown 

8vo.  4f.  6d. 
■^ THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  VOSGES.     With  a  Map.    Svo.  i2j. 


WOOD  (Rev.  J.  a.).— HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS ;  a  Description  of  the 
Habitations  of  Animals.     With  140  Illustrations.     Svo.  js.  net. 

INSECTS  AT  HOME;  a  Popular  Account  of  British  Insects,  their 

Structure,  Habits,,  and  Transformations.  With  700  Illustrations.  ^\o.  7s.net. 
INSECTS  ABROAD  ;  a  Popular  Account  of  Foreign  Insects,  their 


Structure,  Habits,  and  Transformations.    With  600  Illustrations.    8vo.  js.  net. 

BIBLE  ANIMALS ;  a  Description  of  every  Living  Creature  mentioned 

in  the  Scriptures.     With  112  Illustrations.     8vo.  7s.  net. 

STRANGE  DWELLINGS;  abridged  from  '  Homes  without  Hands'. 


With  60  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  y.  6ii. 
OUT  OF  DOORS ;  a  Selection  of  Original  Articles  on  Practical  Natural 

History.     With  11  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 
PETLAND  REVISITED.     With  33  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 


WORDSWORTH:  (Bishop  Charles)*— ANNALS  OF  MY  EARLY 
LIFE,  1806-1846.     8vo.  iSJ. 

WYIiIE  (J.  H.).— HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND   UNDER  HENRY  THE 
FOURTH.     Crown  Svo.  Vol.  I.  10s.  6d.  ;  Vol  II. 

ZBIiIiBR  (Dr.  E.).— HISTORY  OF  ECLECTICISM  IN  GREEK  PHILO- 
SOPHY.   Translated  by  Sarah  F.  Alleyne.     Crown  8vo.     10/.  6d. 

THE  STOICS,  EPICUREANS,  AND  SCEPTICS.     Translated  by 

the  Rev.  O.  J.  Reichel.     Crown  Svo.  ly. 

SOCRATES  AND  THE  SOCRATi;C  SCHOOLS.    Translated  by  the 


Rev.  O.  J.  Reichel.     Crown  Svo.  ioj.  6d. 

PLATO  AND  THE  OLDER  ACADEMY.    Translated  by  Sarah  F. 

Alleyne  and  Alfred  Goodwin.     Crown  Svo.  iSj. 

THE  PRE-SOCRATIC  SCHOOLS.    Translated  by  Sarah  F.  Alleyne. 


3  vols.  Crown  Svo.  30?. 
OUTLINES   OF  THE   HISTORY  OF   GREEK   PHILOSOPHY. 

Translated  by  Sarah  F.  Alleyne  and  Evelyn  Abbott.    Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. 
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